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PKEFATOKY    NOTE. 


This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Buchanan's 
family.  I  was  also  urged  to  it  by  many  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  in  the  Church,  and  in  a  way  that  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  decline  the  undertaking.  I  do  not,  however,  propose 
to  make  any  apology  for  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has 
been  executed ;  it  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  be  judged  on  its  own 
merita  Dr.  Buchanan's  public  career  stretches  over  a  remark- 
able epoch, — from  1827  to  1875, — and  in  his  Diaries  he  has 
lefl  most  interesting  notices  of  the  politico-ecclesiastical  negotia- 
tions of  the  period.  These  have  been  embodied  in  the  work, 
and  of  themselves  add  greatly  to  its  value.  I  am  anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  m  a  Preface  to 
express  my  special  obligations  to  D.  Maclagan,  Esq.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dr.  James  Walker  of  Camwath.  Both  of  them  read 
the  proof-sheets  as  they  passed  through  the  Press;  and  as  both 
have  a  peculiarly  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  the  period  through  which  Dr.  Buchanan  lived, 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  chapter  in  connection  with  which 
I  did  not  benefit  by  their  suggestions  and  advice. 

NORMAN  L.  WALKER. 
Dtbabt,  May  1877. 
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CHAPTER   L 

EARLY  LIFE,  AND  MINISTRY  AT  GARGUNNOCK. 

Robert  Buchanan  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  August  1802,  at 

St  Ninians,  near  Stirling,  where  his  £Either  carried  on  the 

combined  business  of  a  brewery  and  farm.     At  the  usual  age 

he  was  sent  to  the  Parish  School  of  his  native  village ;  and 

there,  and  at  another  school  in  the  neighbouring  town,  he 

acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  qualified 

him  for  entering  the  University  in  1817.     The  greater  part 

of  his  undergraduate  course  was  taken  in  Glasgow,  whither 

hiB  parents  had  in  the  meantime  removed ;  but  he  went  to 

Edinburgh  for  his  last  year  in  the  Arts,  and  there  also  he 

studied  Divinity.    Not  much  can  now  be  recalled  of  this  early 

period  of  his  lifei;  but  one  thing  is  well  remembered, — that 

when  at  one  time. he  himself  was  inclined  to  turn  to  a  secular 

[HDfession,  it  was  the  influence  of  his  pious  and  excellent 

mother  which  secured  his  devotion  to  the  Church.     He  was 

licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane. 

His  term  of  probation  as  a  licentiate  was  very  brief     For 

some   years   he  had  acted  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  th» 

Dmmmonds  of  Blair-Drummond,  and  through  their  influence 

i 


2  CALL  TO  GABGUNNOCK. 

he  was  presented,  in  October  1826,  to  the  Parish  of  Gargun- 
nock.  That  he  well  deserved  this  distinction  was  soon  made 
apparent  to  all,  but  at  first  the  settlement  threatened  to  be 
not  entirely  harmonious.  Some  of  the  people  had  set  their 
hearts  on  another  good  man,  the  late  Mr.  Leitch  of  Stirling ; 
and  this  preference  was  strengthened  by  the  consideration 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  preached  his  very  first  sermon  from 
their  pulpit,  and  had  then  nearly  ''stuck"  in  one  of  his 
pMyers.  This  tradition  about  the  prayer  lingers  in  Gar- 
gunnock  to  this  day,  along  with  the  explanation  that  when 
the  young  preacher  stood  up  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  con- 
gregation, he  was  startled  and  discomposed  by  the  entrance 
into  the  church  of  a  band  of  friends  from  Stirling.  This 
little  hitch,  however,  was  easily  got  over;  and  when  the 
call  was  moderated  in,  on  the  18th  of  January  1827  (Mr. 
Dempster  of  Denny  presiding  on  the  occasion),  it  was  signed 
by  "  many  heads  of  families,"  and  at  once  sustained  by  the 
Presbytery.  A  correspondent,  who  was  himself  a  student  of 
divinity  at  this  time,  writes  that  he  heard  Mr.  Buchanan, 
immediately  before  his  ordination,  preach  for  the  late  Dr. 
Bennie  of  Stirling.  "  His  text,"  he  says,  "  was  Luke  iL 
13  and  14.  The  discourse  was  a  masterly  one,  and  made 
a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  His  manner  was  calm, 
measured,  and  dignified,  yet  very  earnest  and  impressive — 
and,  after  the  service,  there  were  many  inquiries  made  as  to 
who  the  young  man  was." 

By  this  time  the  Evangelical  movement  which  issued  in 
the  Disruption  of  the  Church  had  begun.  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power  as  Editor  of 
the  Christian  Instructor,  and  already  he  had  done  much  to 
rouse  the  country  to  a  sense  of  the  evils  of  Moderatism  and 
of  the  need  for  Bible  circulation  and  the  preaching  of  the 
doctrines   of  grace.     How   Mr.   Buchanan   became    so   well 


ORDINATION.  8 

acquainied  with  Dr.  Thomson,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  sat  for  a  time  under  his  ministry.  But 
certain  it  is  that  he  spent  some  of  his  last  hours  in  Edinburgh 
before  ordination  in  the  house  of  the  minister  of  St.  George's, 
and  that  he  entered  on  the  work  of  his  first  charge  in  a  large 
degree  under  the  spell  of  his  influence. 

The  ordination  took  place  on  the  6th  of  March  1827,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Bonar  of  Larbert  preaching  and  presiding. 
A  tremendous  snowstorm  came  on  the  day  before.  It  lam 
been  described  as  "  the  greatest  snowstorm  of  the  century." 
While  it  lasted,  a  neighbouring  minister,  already  alluded  to 
(Mr.  Leitch,  then  of  Qartmore),  had  his  communion,  and  Dr. 
Hamilton  of  Strathblane  was  engaged  to  assist  him.  Dr. 
Hamilton  set  out  from  home  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and 
proceeded  a  considerable  distance ;  but  the  road  at  length 
became  impassable,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return.  Happily 
for  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  worst  had  not  come  by  the  time 
Uiat  he  required  to  reach  Gargunnock.  He  set  out  from 
Edinburgh  on  horseback,  and  was  able,  by  forced  marches,  to 
arrive  at  his  destination,  not  quite  at  the  hour  appointed,  it 
is  said,  but  sufficiently  near  to  it  to  allow  the  Presbjrtery  to 
proceed.  Such  a  ride,  undertaken  under  such  circumstances, 
was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  whole  details  of  it 
seemed  to  be  present  to  him  even  in  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

Gargunnock  lies  about  six  miles  west  of  Stirling.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  St.  Ninians,  and  on  the 
west  by  Kippen,  Balfron,  and  Fintry,  while  the  River  Forth 
separates  it  on  the  north  from  Eilmadock  and  Kincardine. 
It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  the  scenery  of  the  whole  district 
is  attractive  in  the  highest  degree.  Nor  is  it  without  interest 
historically.  Several  objects,  for  example,  are  pointed  out 
— among  others,  a  fort — which  are  associated  with  the 
patriotic    enterprise    of  Sir   William    Wallace.      But   more. 


4  HIS  PARISH. 

perhaps,  to  the  present  porpofie,  is  the  fiiei  that  this  parish 
was  one  of  the  few  which  shared  largely  in  the  spiritual 
blessing  which  came  with  the  great  ReviTd  of  1742.  "In 
the  parish  of  Gargnnnock,"  says  Robe,  in  his  "NarratiTe/' 
"  there  are,  as  1  am  well  informed,  near  a  hundred  persons 
awakened.  There  were  some  of  them  awakened  at  Kilsyth, 
when  the  Lord's  Supper  was  given  on  the  second  Sabbath 
in  July ;  others  at  Campsie,  when  it  was  given  on  the  last 
Sabbath  of  said  month ;  others  at  St  Ninians,  when  that 
sacrament  was  given  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  August  Upon 
the  Thursday  thereafter  there  were  eighteen  awakened  in 
their  own  church  while  the  Rev.  John  Warden,  their  own 
aged  and  diligent  pastor,  preached  to  them.  There  was  also 
a  considerable  awakening  the  week  thereafter — the  minister  of 
Campsie,  his  son,  preaching  there.  The  minister  of  the  parish 
hath  always  had  a  singular  dexterity  in  instructing  and 
dealing  with  the  consciences  of  the  people  under  his  charge." 

The  predecessors  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  cure  of  Qargun- 
nock,  were  not  all  of  the  stamp  of  good  Mr.  Warden.  Still 
later  in  the  century,  the  parish  had  as  its  minister  a  Mr. 
Thomson,  who  achieved  for  himself  a  peculiarly  unenviable 
place  in  the  Church  History  of  Scotland.  He  was  presented 
to  St  Ninians,  but  was  vehemently  opposed.  Not  regarding 
the  opposition,  however,  he  persisted  in  the  assertion  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  his  legal  rights,  and  after  a  contest  which 
raged  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  for  seven  long  years,  he 
succeeded  in  making  good  his  entry  into  the  coveted  sphere. 
But  the  Church  paid  dear  for  his  victory.  A  Relief  Congre- 
gation was  forthwith  formed,  which  has  continued  till  this 
day  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

A  single  ministry,  if  maintained  for  a  good  many  years, 
tells  more  and  longer,  we  believe,  than  many  imagine ;  and 
although,  after  an  interval  of  half  a  century,  it  would  be 
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impossible  to  trace  distinctly  any  of  the  evil  fruits  of  Mr. 
Thomson's  labours,  yet  some  of  these  fruits  without  doubt 
remained  even  till  1827.  Anyhow,  it  is  far  from  being 
improbable  that  among  his  more  godly  parishioners  Mr. 
Buchanan  found  some  who  were  inheritors  of  promises  made 
to  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  the  Kil^th  awakeninga 

Dr.  Robertson,  afterwards  of  South  Leith,  was  minister  of 
Gargunnock  when  Sir  John  Sinclair's  *'  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland"  was  being  prepared,  and  the  description  of  4lte 

• 

parish  which  appears  there  is  from  his  pen.  He  tells  (per- 
haps with  some  feeling)  that  the  manae  was  buUt  for  a 
hachdor,  and  was  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  a  family. 
It  has  since  been  added  to,  we  understand,  but  that  was  not 
in  the  days  of  Mr.  Buchanan, — ^who  nevertheless  married, 
on  the  5th  of  March  1828,  his  first  wife,  Miss  Handyside. 
"  Few  houses  of  the  kind  are  more  pleasantly  situated,"  but 
its  size  was  certainly  a  disadvantage.  The  church  was  not 
perfect,  either,  as  an  ecclesiastical  edifice.  It  was  and  is  a 
somewhat  ungainly  building,  with  outside  stairs  leading  to  the 
"lofls"  or  galleries  above,  and  old-fashioned  outside  shutters 
doong  in  the  windows  during  the  ordinary  days  of  the  week. 
Bat  some  ancient  incumbent  had  looked  &r  above  and  beyond 
the  unattractive  features  of  the  place.  A  little  gate  in  the 
surrounding  wall  connects  the  churchyard  with  the  manse. 
Through  this  each  Sunday  the  minister  passes  to  reach  the 
pulpit ;  and  here,  on  a  very  old  stone  which  forms  the  lintel, 
this  in.<icription  is  engraven  :  "  Hoc  itwr  ad  astral  It  seems 
rather  a  high-sounding  motto  in  such  a  connection,  but  we 
eaonot  doubt  that  it  was  piety,  not  ambition,  which  inspired 
it ;  and  who  can  tell  how  much  of  a  stimulating  influence  it 
has  exerted  on  the  successive  preachers  who  have  read  it  on 
their  way  to  the  exercise  of  their  office  as  ambassadors  for 
Christ  in  the  unpretending  sanctuary  ! 


(T  HIS  FIBST  ASSEMfiLT. 

The  population  of  the  parish  was  akuost  entirely  agricul- 
tural ;  and  this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  secluded  situation 
of  his  cure,  made  Mr.  Buchanan's  life  at  this  time  very  still 
and  unexciting.  But  this  was  no  disadvantage  to  him.  He 
had  time  to  devote  himself  to  study  and  pastoral  work,  and 
he  seems  to  have  made  the  fullest  use  of  the  opportunities 
offered.  He  not  only  preached  twice  every  Sabbath,  but  he 
added — ^what  was  by  no  means  common  at  the  period — a 
ne^-evening  service.  (A  course  of  lectures  which  he  de- 
livered on  the  Wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness 
is  still  spoken  of  in  the  district.)  Sabbath  schools  also  were 
commenced  by  him,  with  large  attendances;  and  he  is  still 
remembered  as  an  assiduous  visitor  and  catechiser  of  old  and 
young,  and  as  unusually  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  disciplina 

Altogether,  the  impression  one  gets  of  him  is  that  of  an 
earnest,  whole-hearted,  evangelical  minister;  and  we  do  not 
wonder  that  when,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  ho  was  invited 
to  move  into  another  part  of  the  vineyard,  his  departure  was 
regarded  with  universal  regret  We  may  only  further  add 
that,  along  with  Dr.  Hoodie  of  Clackmannan  and  Mr.  Bonar  of 
Larbert,  he  represented  his  Presbytery  in  the  Assembly  of 
1829 — that  £Eimous  Assembly  in  which  Dr.  Inglis  was  able 
to  announce,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Qospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  that  £5000  had  been  collected 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  India,  and  that  a  suit- 
able agent — Mr.  Duff — had  been  found  willing  to  proceed  to 
the  East  to  begin  the  work.  The  Apocrypha  controversy 
had  then  commenced.  A  fresh  interest  had  been  awakened 
in  the  circulation  of  the  Scripturea  And  among  the  contri- 
butions to  the  Bible  Society  acknowledged  in  the  Chrvdian 
Instrudoi*  of  the  day,  is  one  of  considerable  amount  from 
Gargunnock,  transmitted  "  by  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Buchanan." 


CHAPTER  II. 


THBEE  TEARS  IN  EAST  LOTHIAN. 


J  ■ 


After  a  short  pastorate  of  three  years  at  Gargunnoek,  Mr. 
Bachanan  was  translated  to  the  parish  of  Salton,  in  East 
Lothian.  How  this  came  about,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.  But  one  link  between  the  two  districts  is  known  to 
have  existed  at  the  time,  and  that  may,  as  has  been  suggested, 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  transference.  The  patron 
of  Salton,  Mr.  Fletcher,  had  a  brother  resident  in  Stirlingshire, 
and  might  have  become  acquainted  with  the  young  minister 
of  Gargunnoek  through  him.  Certain  it  is  that  it  had  become 
imperative  to  get  a  good  and  superior  man  for  the  vacant 
parish.  Mr.  Buchanan's  immediate  predecessor  there  had 
almost  ruined  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the 
district  "  Religion,"  we  have  been  informed,  *'  had  sunk, 
under  his  ministry,  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Vice  and  Sabbath- 
breaking  prevailed  to  a  scandalous  extent.  Children  in  great 
numbers  were  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  ungodliness. 
The  parish  church  was  all  but  deserted,  the  few  worshippers 
sitting  in  it  'like  crows  in  a  mist!'  And  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  had  become  Dissenters,  and  had  joined  the 
Seceding  churches  in  the  town  of  Haddington."  Whatever 
might  have  happened  to  be  the  private  sentiments  of  the 
patron,  he  could  not  view  such  a  state  of  matters  with  any 
satis&ction  ;  and  in  looking  round   for  a  person  whom   he 
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could  trust  to  rally  the  cause  of  the  Establishment,  it  was  his 
special  good  fortune  to  have  his  attention  directed  to  one 
who  possessed  very  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  offica 
Perhaps,  too,  it  was  no  drawback  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the 
Laird  of  Salton's  eyes,  that  he  had  in  addition  the  qualities 
which  fitted  him  for  mingling  in  refined  society.  Once  before, 
at  least,  a  candidate  for  this  same  cure  had  fuled  of  success, 
not  through  any  defects  in  his  doctrine  or  literature,  but 
because  he  had  borne  himself  uncouthly  in  the  dining-room 
at  the  HalL  It  counted,  therefore,  we  cannot  doubt,  as  a 
point  in  the  new  presentee's  favour,  that  he  had  not  only  been 
a  successful  minister,  but  was  unmistakably  a  gentleman. 

Salton  is  a  small  parish  two  miles  by  three  in  extent,  and 
it  had  in  1831  a  population  of  eight  hundred.  It  lies  seven- 
teen miles  east  from  Edinburgh,  and  is  distant  four  miles  from 
the  county  town  of  Haddington.  It  is  beautifully  diversified 
by  hiU  and  dale,  extensive  woods,  and  highly  cultivated  farms. 
With  the  exception  of  some  workmen  employed  in  making 
bricks  and  burning  lime,  the  population  is  almost  exclusively 
agricultural  On  many  accounts  the  charge  was  a  very  desir- 
able one.  There  were  attached  to  it  a  good  stipend,  a  plea- 
sant manse,  and  a  valuable  glebe.  It  was,  besides,  within 
easy  distance  of  Edinburgh.  And,  to  crown  all,  there  was 
what  must  have  formed  a  strong  attraction  to  a  young  and 
studious  minister, — an  excellent  theological  libraiy.  This 
library  had  been  founded  by  a  former  resident,  Norman 
Leslie ;  but  it  was  afterwards  greatly  enriched  by  Bishop 
Buiiiet,  who  was  for  four  years  incumbent  of  the  parish,  and 
who  bequeathed  to  his  successors  in  office  all  his  books,  with 
a  permanent  endowment  of  fifty  marks  (or  £5)  a  year  to  add 
to  their  number.  The  church  is  a  commodious  and  stately 
edifice,  with  a  lofty  spire,  situated  on  a  commanding  central 
height,  and  is  seen  for  many  miles  around. 
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"  At  Stirling,  16th  March  1830,  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  met,  when 
there  appeared  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Smith,  Commissioners  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Haddington,  to  prosecute  the  translation  of  the  Bev.  Robert 
Buchanan,  minister  of  Qargunnock,  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Salton.** 

So  runs  the  Minute  which  tells  of  the  commencement  of 
the  process  which  ended  in  the  transference  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  his  new  sphere ;  and  we  are  able  to  complete  the  narrative 
in  his  own  word&  The  following  are  some  extracts  from  a 
diaiy  which  he  commenced  at  this  time,  but  which,  unhappily, 
he  seems  soon  to  have  discontinued  : — 

**  AprU  22, — Admitted  minister  of  this  parish  [Salton]  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Haddington,  Mr.  Smith  of  Gififord  preaching  and  presiding.  His 
text  was  taken  from  1  Cor.  iz.  16  :  '  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is 
onto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel ! '  The  reception  given  me  by  the  people 
was  most  cordial  and  encouraging.  May  it  be  a  token  that  a  door  is  opened 
among  them  for  my  ministry. 

^  AprU  26, — First  of  my  Sabbaths  in  this  parisL  Was  introduced  by 
my  friend,  Dr.  €k>rdon  of  Edinburgh,  who  preached  an  admirable  discourse 
on  the  prophetical  office  of  Christ  My  own  discourse  was  on  the  mutual 
oldigations,  as  pastor  and  people,  which  we  took  on  ourselves  by  the  rela- 
tion into  which  we  had  entered.  Text  from  EzekieL  Church  very  crowded. 
Fear  curiosity  brought  many  to-day  who  will  not  be  very  constant  after- 
wards. 

**  May  2, — ^Preached  on  the  obligations  upon  parents  to  train  up  their 
children  in  the  knowledge  and  reverence  of  the  Scriptures.  Announced 
my  purpose  of  opening  a  Sabbath  school. 

^  May  9, — ^After  service,  opened  a  Sabbath  school  in  the  parish  school- 
house.  Great  attendance  of  children.  Uncertain  as  yet  how  we  may 
get  on. 

^  May  15, — Finished  on  the  12th  my  first  visitation  of  the  village  of  East 
Salton,  which  occupied  me  three  days.  Was  gratified  to  find  the  men  gene- 
rally at  home  to  receive  my  visit,  as  well  as  their  wives  and  children. 
Their  homes  in  general  seemed  well  kept^  and  more  comfortable  on  the 
whole  than  those  of  a  similar  class  at  Gargunnock.  Was  everjrwhere  very 
cordially  welcomed,  and  my  exhortations  were  respectfully  listened  to, 
though  with  what  spirit  and  with  what  degree  of  understanding  it  will 
require  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  state  and  character  to 
aacertaiu.  A  few  families  I  encountered  that  seemed  decidedly  interested 
in  the  things  of  religion.  From  them  I  lefiroed  of  the  existence  of  a  Bible 
Society  in  the  parish,  auxiliary  to  the  county  one.  They  also  informed  me 
of  a  monthly  prayer-meeting  held  among  them  in  the  West  Salton  school- 
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house.  My  predeceasor,  it  seems,  had  given  no  enconragement  to  tlie 
Bible  Society ;  from  what  motives,  does  not  appear. 

"  May  17. — Began  the  visitation  of  West  Salton,  being  anxious  to  have 
it  completed  throughout  the  parish  before  dispensing  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Having  no  elders  (for  though  there  are  two  in  existence, 
— Lord  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Horn, — ^their  long-continued  non-residence  makes 
them  of  no  avail  here),  I  am  without  any  source  of  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  people — who  may  be  communicants,  and  who  not — ^and  am 
resolved,  from  personal  inquiry,  to  have  a  communicants'  list  made  up 
before  the  Sabbath. 

**  May  23. — ^Went  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  General  Assembly.  Heard 
an  appeal  from  Presbytery  of  Lrvine  on  the  subject  of  enjoining  parish 
schoolmasters  to  open  their  schools  with  pcayer  and  reading  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  not  as  a  lesson,  but  as  a  devotional  exercise.  Decided  in  favour 
of  Presbytery.  Among  many  other  cases,  one  of  very  great  importance  was 
determined  upon, — an  application  from  certain  parishioners  in  Neilston 
for  aid  to  carry  on  a  process  with  their  heritors.  [The  heritors  had 
claimed  the  right  to  roup  the  church  seats,  and  to  appropriate  the  proceeds.] 

''  May  SO. — I  have  now  had  four  meetings  with  my  Sabbath-school  class. 
The  children,  upon  the  whole,  behave  with  much  outward  propriety. 
Their  reading,  generally  speaking,  seems  to  me  inferior  to  that  of  children 
of  similar  ages  whom  I  taught  at  Gargunnock.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
read  the  Scriptures  very  well  indeed;  but  a  considerable  number,  on  the 
other  hand,  get  on  very  awkwardly :  no  great  proof,  as  it  seems,  of  the 
Bishop's  Fund  for  education  being  productive  of  much  benefit ;  but  rather  an 
illustration  of  the  old  saying,  that  what  is  got  for  nothing  is  often  little 
cared  for.  Happy  to  find  so  many  of  tlie  parents  attending,  for  whom 
there  is  abundant  accommodation, — it  having  been  found  necessary,  after 
the  first  day's  meeting,  to  remove  the  class  to  the  church,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  children  who  had  presented  themselves  for  admission  to 
the  class." 

Under  date  Juno  2,  there  follows  a  long  account  of  a 
diflSculty  which  the  young  minister  encountered  at  the  outset 
of  his  visitationa  He  found  in  each  of  his  two  villages  a 
fellowship  meeting  in  existence,  which  different  individuals 
attended,  and  in  which  laymen  took  their  turn  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Should  the  minister  of  the  parish  be 
present  at  such  meetings?  That  was  the  question  about 
which  he  was  perplexed,  and  on  which  he  sought  the  advice 
of,  among  others,  Mr.  Mackellar  of  Pencaitland,  Mr.  Flyter  of 
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Alness  and  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Noiih  Leith.  He  himself  was 
disposed  to  think  that  the  parochial  clergyman  should  not 
attend  the  meetings,— except,  perhaps,  once  a  year  or  so  for 
their  encouragement,  when  he  could  take  the  whole  conduct 
of  them  into  his  own  hands ;  his  chief  reason  for  this  opinion 
being,  that  it  would  never  do  for  ministers  to  put  themselves 
in  the  attitude  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  Word  from  men 
over  whom  the  Church  had  placed  them  as  teachera  In  this 
view  all  whom  he  consulted  concurred  except  Mr.  Flyter,  who 
testified  that  he  had  himself  tried  the  thing  and  saw  no  evil 
results.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Flyter  admitted  that  his 
neighbour,  Mr.  Stewart  of  Cromarty,  had  found  it  necessary 
to  give  over  attendance  at  such  meetings ;  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
of  Salton'adds,  on  his  own  account,  that  "  it  is  suspected  that 
the  Ross-shire  ministers  are  a  good  deal  in  bondage  to  *the 
men*  as  they  are  called, — a  class  in  the  community  who  are 
said  there  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  direction  of  religious 
matters.  What  they  say,  and  what  they  influence  the  people 
to  think,  the  minister,  it  is  alleged,  sometimes  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  assent  to.'' 

^  Junt  8. — ^Weut  to  Haddington  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bible  Society.  They  have  not  mingled  in  the  Apocrypha  controversy; 
having  agreed,  with  a  view  to  keep  all  parties  and  denominations  together, 
to  oontribnte  neither  to  the  London  nor  to  the  Edinburgh  Society.  Their 
funds  are  divided  among  other  societies,  about  the  purity  of  whose  manage- 
ment there  is  no  question.  I  have  some  doubts,  however,  whether  there 
be  not  something  objectionable  in  this  neutrality.  It  involves  us  in  co- 
operation with  men  who  may  be  as  unsound  as  any  of  the  London  Com- 
mittee ;  whereas  taking  up  the  controversy  would,  if  it  lessened^  have  at 
the  same  time  ako  purged,  the  Society,  and  given  those  who  remained  in- 
creased confidence  in  each  other.  And,  besides,  such  a  neutrality  involves 
the  withholding  of  the  Society's  testimony  on  a  most  important  subject, 
and  at  a  time  when  it  appears  so  many  are  unsound  upon  it ;  withholding 
it  not  only  from  the  public  and  from  the  Church,  but  also  from  a  Society — 
the  Edinburgh — which,  by  its  distinguished  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the 
*  pure  Word,'  has  earned  a  title  to  the  acknowledgments  of  all  to  whom 
that  cause  is  dear.    The  attendance  of  ministers  was  considerable,  but  the 
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general  aadienoe  was  snialL  Beport  written  and  read  by  Mr.  Thornton, 
Preatonkirk. 

**June  10, — ^A  meeting  waa  held  to-day  of  the  trostees  of  Biahop 
Burnet's  Fund.  Only  Mr.  Fletcher  and  myself  present  Filled  np  the 
vacancies,  and  ordered  the  children's  clothing,  but  deferred  the  examina- 
tion of  accounts  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  funds  tUl  the  5th  July,  till 
which  day  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

**July  ^.—Meeting  of  Presbjrtery  at  Haddington.  I  applied  for 
assessors  to  act  with  me  in  forming  a  kirk-session,  and  discharging  its 
functions  in  my  present  want  of  an  eldership.  The  Presbytery  complied 
with  my  request,  and  nominated  Messrs.  Mackellar  and  Abemethy  to  act 
with  me. 

"  October  28, — ^A  meeting  of  inhabitants  of  the  parish  took  place  in  the 
church,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  made  the  previous  Sabbath,  to 
form  a  parish  Bible  Society.  The  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended. 
I  delivered  an  address  on  the  objects  and  prospects  of  the  Bible  Society 
cause,  after  which  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Society  were 
adopted,  and  a  list  of  office-bearers  elected. 

**  Novtfnber  26, — Lectured  this  evening  on  the  Fulfilled  Prophecies  of 
Scripture, — ^the  first  lecture  of  a  series  to  be  continued  occasionally  during 
the  winter.    Church  about  two-thirds  filled." 

In  the  whole  of  the  diary  from  which  the  above  extracta 
are  taken,  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the  existence  of 
Dissent  in  the  parish.  Yet  it  is  certain  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  it ;  and  among  those  who  attended  the  fellowship  meetings 
spoken  of,  there  were,  without  any  doubt,  some — perhaps 
many — who  worshipped  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Secession  con- 
gregations of  Haddingtoa  This  ignoring  of  the  currents 
outside  the  Establishment  is  in  its  way  significant  The 
Evangelical  clergy  of  the  time  had  not  a  little  of  the  High 
Church  spirit ;  and  there  was  no  one  who,  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  was  so  ready  as  Dr.  Buchanan  to  acknowledge 
that  in  his  youth  he  had  oilen  done  scanty  justice  to  those 
who  had  kept  the  lights  burning  when  the  National  Church 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  in  darkness.  It  is  still  remembered 
in  Salton,  that  at  a  Bible  Society's  meeting — probably  it  was 
the  very  one  noticed  above — a  Seceder  minister  rose  from 
among  the  audience  to  make  a  speech,  and  was  summarily  set 
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down  by  the  chairman.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  what  he  did,  was, 
we  can  imagine,  entirely  in  order.  The  minister  may  have 
indicated  in  some  way  that  he  was  about  to  support  the 
friends  of  the  Apocrypha,  or  those  who  wished  to  maintain 
the  neutrality  which  existed  at  Haddington,  or  he  may  have 
come  to  a  parish  meeting  without  the  qualification  of  being 
himself  a  parishioner ;  but  the  people  put  upon  his  summaiy 
suppression  their  own  interpretation.  They  saw  in  it,  and 
we  dare  say  they  were  so  far  right,  something  of  that  super- 
ciliousness with  which  the  clergy  of  the  then  powerful 
Established  Church  treated  their  Seceding  brethren,  and 
which,  by-and-by,  did  a  good  deal  to  embitter  the  Voluntary 
controversy. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  three  years' 
pastorate  in  Salton,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words 
of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Thomson,  now  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
at  Tester : — 

*'  Having  been  minister  at  Salton,"  says  he,  "  for  twenty 
years,  I  can  testify  that  his  [Mr.  Buchanan's]  pastorate  was 
invariably  spoken  of  by  all  classes  in  terms  of  deepest  grati- 
tude, as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  blessed  period 
in  the  annals  of  the  parisL  He  visited  regularly  from  house 
to  bousa  Moral  and  religious  statistics  were  carefully 
gleaned,  clearly  and  comprehensively  arranged,  and  patiently 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  all  persons  of  influence 
in  the  community.  Elders  were  oidained,  the  kirk-session 
having  long  ceased  to  exist  The  first  Sabbath  school  in 
connection  with  the  Established  Church  was  set  agoing.  On 
the  Lord's  day,  the  Scriptures  were  clearly  expounded,  '  verse 
by  verse ;  *  the  greater  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  having 
been  gone  over  in  this  way.  The  gospel  of  the  glory  of  Cod 
was  proclaimed  fit)m  the  pulpit  in  all  its  frdness ;  and  some 
have  told  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  others  felt,  that  the 
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glad  tidings  came  borne  to  their  hearts  and  eonseienoes  as  for 
the  first  time.  Very  soon  every  department  of  pastoral  work 
was  so  thoroughly  organized,  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  successor 
at  Salton  was  often  heard  affirming  that  everything  was  in 
such  perfect  order,  that  he  had  merely  to  carry  forward  what 
had  been  commenced.  Vice  and  irreligion  in  their  open  and 
gross  forms  were  dealt  with  so  firmly,  wisely,  and  efifectually 
by  the  new  minister  of  the  parish,  that  they  soon  disappeared ; 
and  a  marked  difiTerence  for  the  better  was  observed  in  the 
whole  external  aspect  of  things,— especially  on  Sabbath-day 
and  in  the  house  of  prayer,  which  was  soon  filled  to  the  door. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
was  there,  as  elsewhere  all  over  Scotland,  preparing  the  people 
for  the  sifting  crisis  of  1843,  and  that  the  parishioners  of 
Salton  then  acquired  a  love  for  an  evangelical  ministry, 
which  many  subsequent  events  have  amply  proved  remains 
unabated  to  this  day.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention 
an  incident  of  1843,  when  Mr.  [afterwards  Principal]  Fair- 
bairn  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  One 
of  the  most  sagacious  men  in  the  parish  remained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Established  Church.  The  patron  consulted  him 
as  to  the  sort  of  successor  he  should  appoint  in  place  of  Mr. 
Fairbaim.  The  astute  agriculturist  at  once  answered  :  '  WIuU- 
ever  you  do,  Mr.  Fletcher,  if  you  please,  don't  put  in  a 
Moderate ;  for  we  canna  cJesgest  [aic]  a  Moderate  afler  such 
ministers  as  we  have  had/ — such  men  as  Buchanan,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Fairbaim. 

"  To  what  extent  the  highest  ends  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  min- 
istry at  Salton  were  realized,  the  Great  Day  alone  will  declare. 
It  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  the  Master  owned  and  blessed 
the  labours  of  his  faithful  servant,  and  that  as  preached  by 
him  the  gospel  was  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  There 
still  lives  in  the  village  of  East  Salton  a  most  excellent  and 
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estimable  and  Christian  woman,  now  well  nigh  fourscore 
years  old,  who  has  always  testified  that  she  was  brought  to 
the  Saviour  by  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who 
repeatedly  visited  her  in  the  house  of  her  master  (the  well- 
known  Lord  Gillies,  then  resident  at  Herdmanston,  in  the 
parish  of  Salton),  during  a  season  of  severe  and  protracted 
sickness.  No  minister  of  the  gospel  could  desire  a  more 
satisfeu^ry  seal  to  his  ministry.  For  more  than  forty  years 
this  woman,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  sore  and 
manifold  trials,  has  really  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  all  things.  It  was  not,  I  believe,  until  1872, 
when  Dr.  Buchanan  had  occasion  to  visit  Haddington  on 
business  connected  with  the  Sustentation  Fund,  that  he  heard 
for  the  first  time  of  this  &uit  of  his  early  ministry;  and  I  can 
never  forget  the  grateful  emotion  which  beamed  in  his  coun- 
tenance when  he  heard  of  the  works  of  faith  and  labours  of 
love  of  this  humble  but  most  devout  and  really  honourable 
woman.  'Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt 
find  it  afler  many  days.' " 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  early  inter- 
course with  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson.  Mr.  Maclagan,  in  his 
interesting  "History  of  St.  George's,"  mentions  another 
circumstance  which  connects  their  names  together.  Dr. 
Thomson  literally  died  in  harness.  He  preached  in  his  own 
church  on  the  forenoon  of  the  last  Sabbath  he  spent  on 
earth ;  and  on  the  succeeding  Wednesday  he  was  present  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  and  took  part  in 
its  busines&  It  was  his  last  work,  however.  He  walked 
homeward  from  the  meeting  in  company  with  a  friend,  and 
made  no  complaint  to  him  of  illness.  But  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  his  house  in  Melville  Street,  he  suddenly  fell  down, 
and  died  in  a  moment.  This  was  on  the  9  th  of  February 
1831.     Mr.  Buchanan  at  that  date  had  just  been  about  ten 
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months  in  Saltoa  It  was  possibly  to  give  some  relief  to 
the  overburdened  minister  of  St  George's,  that  he  had  come 
into  town  for  the  6th,  and  had  taken  for  him  the  afternoon 
service  of  that  day.  Anyhow,  the  very  last  sermon  to  which 
Dr.  Thomson  listened,  was  preached  by  one  who  was  himself 
for  many  a  long  year  afterwards,  to  help  to  keep  alight  the 
torch  of  evangelical  truth  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Buchanan  attended 
the  after-meeting  of  Presbytery  referred  to,  and  heard  Dr. 
Thomson  speak  there.  The  same  evening,  while  dining  with 
Dr.  Gordon,  a  note  was  handed  in,  which,  in  the  midst  of 
the  conversation,  was  not  immediately  opened.  When  it  was 
at  last  read.  Dr.  Gordon  became  speechless  with  emotion.  It 
was  an  announcement  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  had  been, 
with  awful  suddenness,  deprived  of  the  leader  whose  tongue 
and  hand  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  most  indispensable  to  it 
The  sound  of  his  voice  was,  as  it  seemed,  still  ringing  in  their 
ears,  and  already  he  had  passed  from  them  into  the  silence 
of  eternity.  The  death  produced  a  profound  impression  over 
all  the  country ;  but  we  may  well  believe  it  was,  in  the 
circumstances,  felt  as  a  peculiarly  solemn  event  by  the  young 
minister  of  Saltoa 


CHAPTER  IIL 
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The  years  which  Mr.  Buchanan  spent  in  Salton  were  stirring 
and  memorable  years  in  the  public  history  of  the  country. 
Another  French  Revolution  had  taken  place  (in  1830),  and 
although  it  would  scarcely  be  correct  to  say  that  the  very 
same  "  poHtical  hurricane  "  by  which  it  was  produced  crossed 
the  Channel  and  swept  over  England  as  well,  still  this  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  as  in  the  deepest  and  quietest  bays  the  waves 
break  restlessly  on  the  shore  when  there  has  been  a  storm  out 
at  sea,  so  society  in  Great  Britain  became  everywhere  more  or 
less  disturbed  in  sympathy  with  the  agitation  which  about 
this  time  was  convulsing  the  neighbouring  nations  of  the 
Continent. 

Nor  was  the  excitement  here  altogether  uncalled  for.  Our 
Government  was  nominally  a  representative  one,  but  the 
representation,  as  all  are  now  ready  to  admit,  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  mockery.  The  members  of  ParUament,  for  example, 
for  the  great  city  of  Glasgow,  were  chosen  not  by  a  fair  pro- 
portion even  of  the  propertied  inhabitants,  but  by  the  Town 
Council,  which  was  self-elective,  and  which  included  a  member- 
ship of  only  some  thirty  persons.  Long  before,  at  various 
times,  cries  for  Reform  had  arisen ;  but  these  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and  there  were  not  wanting  many  thoughtful  men 

who  would,  had  they  been  able,  have  put  down  the  similar 
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demand  which  sprang  up  anew  now.  The  cry,  however, 
which  broke  out  at  this  period  was  too  loud  and  persistent  to 
be  disregarded;  and  if  the  agitation  did  not  end  in  London  as 
in  Paris  with  a  revolution  and  the  erection  of  a  "  Column  of 
July/'  this  was  owing  in  a  good  measure  to  King  William  the 
Fourth,  who  had  wit  enough  to  see  the  imperativeness  of  the 
popular  demand,  and  to  concede  it  There  are  still  surviving 
some  who  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  those  days,  and  the 
accounts  they  give  all  confirm  the  statement  of  a  historian 
that  the  nation  had  never  before  been  so  much  in  earnest  since 
the  days  of  the  Long  ParliameTiL 

The  remark  is  a  trite  one,  but  it  is  true,  that  history  goes 
by  cycles.  If  from  1789  we  date  the  commencement  of 
the  modem  era  in  Europe,  we  may  with  equal  justice  affirm 
that  a  new  page  of  life  was  opened  for  Scotland  about  1830. 
Then  a  tidal  wave  began  to  be  visible,  which  is  not  yet  per- 
haps wholly  spent ;  and  in  tracing  the  career  of  a  public  man 
who  lived  through  the  generation  that  followed,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  direction  of  events,  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed without  stopping  occasionally  to  survey  his  surroundings. 
With  this  in  view,  therefore,  it  may  be  useful  to  say  a  word 
or  two,  at  this  point,  on  the  subject  of  the  turning  of  the 
political  tida 

The  Revolution  in  France  afiected  so  sensibly  the  elections 
which  took  place  in  England  during  the  autumn  of  1830,  that 
when  Parliament  met  in  November  its  progressive  character 
was  made  apparent  at  once.  The  Tory  Ministry  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  beaten  in  the  first  testing  vote,  and 
the  Whigs  came  into  power  with  Earl  Grey  as  Premier.  After 
a  short  prorogation,  the  House  of  Commons  met  again  in 
February  1831 ;  and  on  March  31,  Lord  John  Russell's  Reform 
Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.  But  the  Liberal 
leaven  had  not  gone  very  deep  into  the  Parliament  then  ait- 
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ting,  and  when  the  Bill  began  to  be  mangled  in  committee, 
the  Ministiy  refused  to  go  forward  with  it,  and  made  an 
appeal  to  the  country.  The  new  Parliament  assembled  in 
June,  and  was  soon  discovered  to  reflect  more  perfectly  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  for  the  second  reading  was  now  carried  by 
a  majority  of  1 36.  But  all  was  not  then  gained.  The  measure 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there,  as 
was  fully  expected,  its  progress  was  arrested ;  the  Peers,  by 
a  vote  of  199  to  158,  declaring  emphatically  that,  in  their 
opinion,  there  was  no  need  for  any  changa  The  House  of 
Commons,  however,  refused  to  bow  to  the  deliveranca  By  a 
fresh  vote  it  reaffirmed  its  former  judgment ;  and  when  it  met 
anew,  in  December,  after  the  recess,  the  Bill  was  reintroduced 
and  sent  up  to  the  Lords  once  more.  The  story  of  the  career  of 
the  Reform  Bill  in  the  Upper  House  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
in  Parliamentary  history.  Nothing  could  be  more  distasteful 
than  it  was  to  many  of  the  hereditary  legislators ;  and  several 
expedients  were  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  its  suppression, 
or  to  the  removal  of  its  most  objectionable  features  For 
one,  the  plan  was  tried  of  allowing  it  to  pass  a  second 
reading,  and  then  extracting  its  sting  in  committee.  But  the 
Whigs  refused  to  accept  the  composition.  Then  the  duke 
was  asked  to  resume  the  reins  of  office,  and  to  introduce  a 
Reform  Bill  of  his*  X)wn,  which  might  take  the  wind  out 
of  tiie  enemy's  sails ;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  leader  of  the 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declined  to  support  the 
arrangement  And  at  last  there  seemed  nothing  for  it 
but  to  cut  the  else  impracticable  knot.  The  consent  of 
the  king  was  got  to  the  creation  of  as  many  new  Peers  as 
were  necessary  to  secure  a  majority,  and  the  Lords,  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  thus  opened  up  of  the  degradation  of  their 
order,  most  reluctantly  succumbed.  The  opponents  of  the 
Bill  would  not  consent  to  vote  for  it,  but  a  sufficient  number 
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of  non-contents  stayed  away  to  allow  it  to  pass ;  and  it 
accordingly  became  law  in  the  month  of  June  1832.  And 
the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  country  appeared  at  once. 
The  first  Reformed  Parliament  met  on  the  29th  of  January 
1833,  and  among  the  first  measures  which  it  passed  were  one 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  another 
for  the  protection  of  young  people  in  factories ;  the  latter  of 
the  two  being  introduced  by  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  and  still 
(1877)  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

But  the  quickening  of  the  national  life  at  this  time  did  not 
tell  only  on  the  philanthropists.  It  also  affected  more  or  less 
all  the  ecclesiastical  societies  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  particular 
it  gave,  in  Scotland,  a  distinct  impulse  to  two  movements, 
both  of  which  had  their  springs  or  fountainheads  in  the  far 
past,  but  which,  previously  to  the  Reform  agitation,  had  been 
proceeding,  the  one  almost  like  a  stream  underground,  the 
other  with  such  unobtrusiveness  that  it  had  failed  to  awaken 
on  its  behalf  anything  like  enthusiasm.  We  refer,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  fierce  agitation  which  sprung  up  for  the  abolition 
of  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  that  struggle  for  popular  election  within  the  Church, 
which  resulted  in  1834  in  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act 

These  movements,  we  repeat,  did  not  originate  with  the 
Refonn  Bill,  or  with  the  commotions  which  preceded  it  The 
princii)les  of  Voluntaryism  had  been  virtually  adopted  by  a 
section  of  the  Seceders  so  long  before  as  1795  ;  and  although 
they  were  not  all  at  once  pressed  to  their  practical  conae- 
queneos,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  inter\'al  their 
significance  was  always  becoming  clearer,  and  their  hold  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  professed  them  more  and  more  firm. 
When  Dr.  Marshall  of  Kirkintilloch,  therefore,  sounded  his 
note  of  defiance  in  his  famous  Glasgow  sermon  in  1829. 
the  response  it  evoked  was  in  his  own  denomination  instan- 
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taneous,  and  a  controversy  afterwards  began  which  compelled 
the  adherents  of  the  Establishment  to  iBght  as  for  their  hearths 
and  altar&  It  is  equally  true  that  the  demand  made  within 
the  Church  on  behalf  of  the  people  had  a  far  deeper  spring 
than  the  democratic  instinct  of  the  period.  The  claim  which 
was  then  put  forward  was  itself  as  old  as  the  Reformation ; 
and  formed,  indeed,  an  article  in  the  Church's  constitution. 
And,  besides,  events  of  a  more  recent  date  had  been  operating 
with  tremendous  force  in  the  direction  of  the  overthrow  of 
Patronage  long  before  the  political  cry  for  Reform  had  become 
articulate.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Ecclesiastico-Evangelical 
movement  which,  under  Andrew  Thomson  and  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, had  begun  to  tell  everywhere  on  society  in  Scotland. 
At  the  same  time,  while  keeping  these  things  in  view,  we  must 
admit  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  in  its  way  a  not  uninteresting  fact, 
that  both  movements  were  contemporaneous  with  the  political 
revolution  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  strictly 
modem  era  in  the  civil  history  of  Scotland,  and  that  that 
revolution  had  not  a  little  to  do  in  quickening  even  the 
ecclesiastical  currents  that  were  then  running  through  the 
land.  And  we  may  think  of  this  without  any  discomfort, 
whatever  be  our  personal  opinions  on  the  subjects  controverted 
in  these  days.  For  although  there  was  then  a  great  deal  of 
&lse  political  economy  abroad,  and  the  people  deluded  them- 
selves with  foolish  hopes  that  could  never  be  realized  in  the 
way  they  expected,  yet  what  was  at  the  root  of  the  agitations 
was  always  a  more  or  less  intelligent  demand  for  **  justice,*' — a 
desire  that  the  good  Qod  had  given  might  be  shared  by  as 
many  of  his  creatures  as  possible,  and  a  determination  that 
privileges  should  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  deserved 
them. 

It  helps  us  to  realize  the  more  vividly  the  electric  charac- 
ter of  those  times,  to  observe  the  effect  they  seem  to  have  had 
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even  on  theological  thonght  and  general  liteimtore.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Row  was  ordained  in  1825,  and  he  had  not  been  two 
years  in  the  ministry  when  it  became  plain  to  all  who  heard 
him  that  he  was  leaving  the  beaten  tracks.  A  keen  con- 
troversy at  once  sprang  up  in  the  pages  of  the  Christian 
Instructor  and  elsewhere,  and  at  last  ended  in  a  trial  for 
heresy.  The  case  came  first  before  the  Assembly  of  1830 ; 
but  it  was  then  remitted  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton  to 
proceed  by  libel,  and  the  issue  was  the  deposition  of  Mr. 
Campbell  in  1831.*  The  movement,  however,  which  he 
inaugurated,  did  not  end  at  this  point  No  thoroughly  earnest 
man  was  ever  long  left  without  followers  in  those  exciting 
days ;  and  among  the  men  who  drank  of  the  charmed  spring 
on  the  Gareloch,  and  then  struck  out  new  and  still  more 
extravagant  paths  for  themselves,  were  Edward  Irving,  and 
Principal  Scott,  afterwards  of  Owen's  College,  Manchester. 
Mr.  Scott's  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  the  Church's 
probationers  in  1831  ;  and  if  the  proceedings  taken  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Irving  were  conducted  more  slowly,  this  was 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  he  had  become  a  minister  in 
London,  and  was  thus  ''furth"  of  the  kingdom.  But  Mr. 
Irving,  though  let  alone  at  first,  did  not  hide  his  light  under 
a  bushel  We  have  been  seeing  that  from  1829  onwards  the 
feeling  of  the  country  was  at  fever  heat  in  the  matter  of 
]>olitics.  It  may  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  during  the 
same  period  the  religious  world  of  Scotland  was  as  much 
excited  on  the  subject  of  theological  doctrine.     Like  all  men 

*  ''IholdMidtMch,**uidMr.CAmpb«ll,**tluaaiiirtdiedforaUmen;  ihMthe 
firopitUtion  which  he  nuKle  for  ■in  wm  for  all  the  sins  of  all  Diankimi ;  that  those 
for  whom  he  gare  hiiiMelf  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  unto  God  for  a  sweet-smelling 
Marour  were  the  children  of  men,  without  exception  and  without  distinction.** 
Further,  and  as  a  corollary  from  that,  he  thought  that  pardon  was  the  gift  of  God 
to  all,  and  that  saving  faith  was  just  the  individual  realization  of  the  fact  that  God 
i«  so  reconciled  to  men.  In  short,  Mr.  Campbell's  view  of  the  gospel  was  substan- 
tially that  taught  later  in  the  day  by  Maurice. 
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of  strong  convictions  and  perfervid  mind,  Mr.  Irving  was  an 
eager  propagandist ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  indi- 
cated he  made  the  whole  country  ring  with  his  teaching.  Not 
otdy  fix)m  his  own  pulpit  of  Regent  Square,  but  in  the  pages 
of  a  periodical  started  for  the  occasion — The  Morning  Watch 
— and  in  his  public  lectures  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  he 
delivered  a  series  of  bold  and  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  country.  Such  a  course  could  not  but  lead 
to  judicial  action.  His  views  of  the  Atonement  and  of 
Christ's  human  nature,  and  his  acceptance  as  divine  manifesta- 
tions of  those  extraordinary  "  tongues''  which  were  heard  first 
at  Row,  compelled  his  mother-Church  to  interfere  ;  and  in 
March  1833  he  was  cut  off  from  its  communion  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Annan.  These  bald  fSicts  and  dates,  however, 
give  no  idea  of  the  commotion  which  he  created.  To  have 
any  conception  of  that,  one  must  realize  the  man,  his  piety, 
his  sincerity,  and  his  eloquence ;  and  one  must  listen  to  those 
survivors  who  can  tell  of  hearing  his  lectures  on  Prophecy 
delivered  to  crowds  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There 
are  very  many  fewer  "  heresy  trials"  in  the  Church  history 
of  Scotland  than  her  enemies  imagine.  But  it  is  a  significant 
bud  that  during  1830-34  there  were  more  such  than  ever 
occurred  in  any  former  period ;  and  we  note  it  here,  not  so 
much  as  proving  the  increasing  fidelity  of  the  Church,  but 
as  illustrating  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  time.  An 
intense  spirit  of  inquiry  was  abroad,  and  the  old  ecclesiastical 
landmarks  were  not,  any  more  than  the  political,  respected 
by  the  innovators  of  the  age. 

We  may  dose  these  references  to  the  times  upon  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  now  entering  as  a  public  man,  by  giving 
one  more  proof  of  the  fact  that  they  denoted  in  many  ways 
the  commencement  of  a  new  historical  era.  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke,    in   his   Macmillan    Primer   on   English    Literature, 
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says  that  after  Cowper  there  was  no  longer  any  large  wave 
of  public  thought  or  feeling  that  could  awaken  poetry.  But 
he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  With  the  Reform  agitation,  and  the  new 
religious  agitation  at  Oxford,  which  was  of  the  same  date, 
a  new  excitement,  or  a  new  form  of  the  old,  came  on  England, 
and  with  it  a  new  tribe  of  poets  arose,  among  whom  we  live. 
The  elements  of  their  poetry  were  also  new,  though  their 
germs  were  sown  in  the  previous  poetry.  It  took  up  theo- 
logical, sceptical,  social,  and  political  questions.  It  gave  itself 
to  metaphysics  and  to  analysis  of  human  character.  It  carried 
the  love  of  natural  scenery  into  almost  every  county  in  Eng- 
land, and  described  the  whole  land." 

Mr.  Brooke  thinks  that  the  wave  is  spent ;  that  the 
impulse  given  in  1832  is  exhausted,  "Within  the  last  ten 
years,"  says  he,  "the  impulse  given  in  '32  has  died  away. 
The  vital  interest  in  theological  and  social  questions,  in 
human  questions  of  the  present,  has  decayed,  and  the  same 
thing  which  we  find  in  the  case  of  Keats  has  again  taken 
place.  A  new  class  of  literary  poets  has  arisen,  who  have  no 
care  for  a  present  they  think  dull,  for  religious  questions  to 
which  they  see  no  end.  They  too  have  gone  back  to  Greek 
and  medieval  and  old  Norse  life  for  their  subjects.  They 
find  much  of  their  inspiration  in  Italy  and  in  Chaucer  ;  but 
they  continue  to  love  poetry,  and  the  poetry  of  natural 
description." 

In  these  thoughtful  remarks  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  only 
England  in  his  mind,  but  they  apply  in  spirit  to  Scotland 
as  well  It  is  unquestionable  that  appearances  are  a  good 
deal  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  the  "slack"  of  the  tide  has 
come.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether 
we  have  really  yet  reached  the  close  of  the  epoch.  All  the 
religious  movements  of  the  Reform  period  have  eflloresced 
into   energetic    associations,    and    the    ends   for   which    they 
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were  called  into  existence  remain  as  yet  unaccomplished.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  tendency  is  still  onward^  and 
that  what  is  to  be  seen  at  present  is  not  the  final  ebb  of  the 
wave,  but  only  its  momentary  subsidence ;  for  the  history  of 
the  Ritualism  into  which  the  Oxford  movement  developed  is 
obviously  not  yet  finished,  and  the  providential  reasons  are 
still  to  be  made  more  cleai*  for  the  forced  formation  of  a 
new  and  powerful  Protesting  Church,  as  the  very  unexpected 
issue  of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  revival  of  1834. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SETTLEMENT  IK  GLASGOW. 


When  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  became  vacant  in  1814, 
by  the  removal  of  Dr.  MacGill  to  a  Professor^s  chair,  the 
appointment  of  a  new  minister  was  regarded  as  a  very  serious 
business  indeed.  Mr.  Chalmers  of  Kilmany  was  named  by 
some  as  a  suitable  candidate,  but  there  were  others  who  had 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  '*  mad  ;''  and  a  fierce  contest 
arose  for  the  securing  of  the  votes  of  the  thirty-one  Town 
Councillors,  with  whom  lay  the  power  to  nominate  to  the 
office.  In  those  days  the  patrons  had  no  notion  of  trans- 
ferring their  privileges  to  the  people  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  a  civil  right  conferred 
upon  them — the  right  to  say  who  should  have  the  cure  of 
souls  in  a  certain  district  of  the  city — and  they  aUowed  them- 
selves to  become,  with  reference  to  it,  the  objects  of  a  canvass 
as  keen  as  if  the  coveted  post  had  been  that  of  Provost  or 
Town-clerk.  "  I  have  this  instant,"  writes  good  Dr.  Jones 
of  Edinburgh,  when  aU  was  over,  '*  received  the  accounts  from 
Glasgow,  that  the  battle — the  great  battle — has  been  fought, 
and  the  victory  won.  For  Chalmers,  15  ;  for  M'Farlan,  10  ; 
for  Maclean,  4  ;  and  1  non  liquet  Heaven  and  earth,  and 
all  t)ie  principalities  and  powers  in  high  places,  have  been 
moved  :  from  the  great  officers  of  state  at  St  James's,  and 
the   Court   of  Aldermen   in    King   Street,  and  the  Crown 
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lawyers  in  Edinburgh,  down  to  the  little  female  piets,  who 
were  taaght  to  squall  what  they  did  not  understand, — 'No 
fismatics  ! '  '  No  Balfourites ! '  '  Bationalists  for  ever ! '  No 
small  stir,  I'll  assure  you,  has  been  in  that  city ;  and  no  such 
stir  has  been  there  since  the  days  of  John  Knox,  it  is  said, 
about  the  choice  of  a  minister.  And  oh  !  miaerabUe  dictu,  tell 
it  not  in  St  Andrews !  the  fanatics  have  prevailed,  and  pre- 
vailed against  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  well-appointed 
armies  which  ever  took  the  field  on  such  an  occasion." 

Things  had  very  considerably  changed  from  this  when,  in 
1833,  the  Tron  Parish  became  again  vacant,  by  the  transla- 
tion of  Dr.  Dewar,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  to  the 
Principalship  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  By  that  time 
the  Reform  Bill  had  passed,  and  although  the  municipal 
arrangements  remained  as  before,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
dty  churches  was  still  vested  in  the  Town  Council,  it  was 
no  longer  considered  superfluous  to  ask  such  congregations  as 
happened  to  want  ministers  whether  they  had  any  preferences 
of  their  own.  Anyhow,  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  inti- 
mated to  the  congregation  of  the  Tron  Church,  which  was 
again  large  and  influential,  that  if  they  could  agree  upon  a 
man,  he  would  at  once  receive  a  presentation  at  their  hands. 
A  meeting  was  accordingly  called,  and  a  committee  of  forty 
persons  appointed  to  look  out  for  a  minister.  The  choice  of 
this  committee  fell  first  upon  Dr.  Barr  of  Port  Glasgow ;  but, 
after  some  hesitation,  he  declined  their  invitation :  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Black  of  the  Barony,  who  was  acting  as 
Moderator  of  Session,  they  then  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion, first,  of  Mr.  M'Lagan  of  Einfauns,  and  finally,  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  of  Salton.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  asked  to  assist  Dr. 
Black  at  his  communion ;  and  upon  his  consenting  to  do  so, 
ammgements  were  made  for  his  being  heard  by  as  large  a 
number  of  the  Tron  people  as  possible. 
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"The  committee/'  writes  one  of  their  number,  who  yet 
survives,  "had  agreed  that,  while  the  congregation  was  dis- 
missing on  the  Monday,  each  member  should  try  to  learn  the 
sentiments  of  as  many  as  he  could  as  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
acceptability,  and  that  they  would  meet  immediately  after 
and  compare  notea  They  met  accordingly,  and  the  report 
each  member  had  to  give  for  himself  and  for  those  he 
consulted  being  identical, — that  all  were  satisfied, — a  minute 
and  memorial  were  adopted  on  the  spot,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Town  Council.  Thereafter  a  presentation  was  issued  in 
Mr.  Buchanan's  favour,  and  he  was  settled  with  the  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  the  congregation." 

Another  surviving  member  of  the  old  Tron  remembers 
having  heard  Mr.  Buchanan  preach,  about  the  same  time,  a 
charity  sermon  in  St.  George's,  and  she  thinks  that  that  also 
constituted  a  part  of  his  unconscious  "trials."  But,  in  any 
case,  his  way  into  Glasgow  was  made  wonderfully  plain ;  and 
when,  on  the  22nd  of  August  1833,  his  formal  induction 
took  place, — Dr.  Lorimer  of  St.  David's  preaching  and  presid- 
ing on  the  occasion, — he  had  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
his  removal  from  the  quiet  of  an  out-of-the-\^ay  country 
parish,  to  the  bustle  of  a  great  and  populous  city,  was  a  step 
in  his  life-history  on  which  he  was  warranted  to  expect  the 
Divine  blessing. 

His  new  sphere  was  as  different  as  possible  from  those  in 
which  he  had  laboured  at  Gargunnock  and  Salton.  The  old 
Tron  Parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Trongate,  on  the 
south  by  the  Clyde,  on  the  west  by  Stockwell  Street,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Saltmarket  At  present,  its  condition  is  not 
excessively  pitiable.  The  pressure  for  room  in  so  great  a 
commercial  centre  has  driven  away  the  population,  and  so 
many  of  the  dwelling-houses  have  been  turned  into  places  of 
business,  that,  within  the  compact  square  just  defined,  there 
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are  now  probably  not  more  than  two  thousand  people.  When 
Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  became  minister  of  the  parish,  it 
was  inhabited  by  some  eight  thousand  souls  ;  and  in  the  three 
Wynds  which  ran  through  it,  there  were  very  many  who  had  no 
connection  with  any  church  whatever.  It  has  been  seen  how 
the  subject  of  these  notices  addressed  himself  to  genuinely 
pastoral  work  in  Salton, — how  he  was  not  content  with  preach- 
ing as  faithfully  as  he  could  on  the  Sabbath,  but  took  a  real 
oversight  of  all  the  families  of  the  flock ;  and  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  it  was  his  determination  to  be  not  less  thorough 
as  a  parochial  minister  in  a  region  which  had  so  recently 
been  uuder  the  graciously  revolutionary  care  of  Chalmera 

When  Dr.  Dewar  was  appointed  to  the  parish  in  1818,  he 
found  himself  in  a  wilderness  in  more  senses  than  one.  The 
Wynds  were  still  imevangelized ;  but  that  was  not  all :  the 
army  that  had  been  gathered  together  to  subdue  them  was  in 
a  state  of  disorganization.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  moved  to  St. 
John's,  where  he  expected  to  be  able  to  carry  out  his  economic 
and  other  schemes  untrammelled,  and  "  the  workers  "  of  the 
Tron  had  gone  with  him  almost  en  'masse.  Even  the  kirk- 
session  was  threatened  with  dissolution.  That  it  did  not 
become  extinct  altogether,  was  due  a  good  deal  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  two  of  the  elders  were  Moderates  in  principle, 
and  had  all  along  opposed  themselves  to  the  innovations  of 
the  Evangelicals.  They  had  objected  to  the  settlement  of 
the  "  wild  "  minister  of  Kilmany  at  the  first,  and  they  con- 
sistently remained  unaffected  when  he  took  his  departure  for 
another  although  a  neighbouring  sphere.  That  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  had  thus  great  difficulties  to  contend  with 
may  be  easily  imagined,  and  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that 
he  so  soon  and  so  successfully  built  up  again  the  wajls  that 
bad  been  broken  down.  By  his  preaching,  which  was  at 
once  sound  and  earnest,  he  attracted  a  new  congregation  to 
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the  Tron,  and  so  fiUed  up  its  emptied  pewa  Quietly  and 
wisely,  he  introduced  into  the  kirk-session  good  men  to 
occupy  the  places  and  carry  on  the  work  of  those  who  bad 
transferred  their  services  elsewhere.  And  when,  in  1833,  he 
himself  left,  he  was  able  to  commit  to  Mr.  Buchanan  a  chaige 
which  not  only  had  become  important  for  its  size,  but  towards 
the  ordinary  equipment  of  which  nothing  was  now  wanting. 

One  change  only  is  noted  in  the  kirk-session  minutes  of 
the  period  as  having  been  proposed  by  the  new  minister  in 
the  parochial  organization.  The  Sabbath  schools  of  the 
parish  had,  up  to  the  time  of  his  settlement,  been  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  "  Sabbath-School  Society."  Whether 
that  society  was  strictly  congregational,  or  had  a  wider  basis, 
we  do  not  know;  but  to  Mr.  Buchanan  it  seemed  desirable 
that  the  schools  should  be  brought  into  closer  connection  with 
the  session,  and  not  many  weeks  after  his  induction  he  made 
a  formal  motion  to  that  effect.  The  result  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  whose  report,  given  in  on  the  21st  of 
October  1833,  was  as  follows.  We  read  it  with  interest, 
because  it  shows  incidentally  that  Mr.  Buchanan  applied  him- 
self to  his  ministerial  work  at  once ;  and  that  in  Glasgow,  as 
in  Salton,  his  very  earliest  efforts  were  on  behalf  of  the 
young : — 
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"  While  your  committee  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  New  Wjnd  aod 
Princes  Street  School  Society,  in  its  present  state,  has  been  the  means, 
nnder  the  Divine  blessing,  of  diffusing,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the 
inestimable  benefits  of  religious  instruction  among  the  children  of  the 
Tron  Parish,  and  that  they  are  well  entitled  to  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  kirk-session  for  the  labour  of  love  which  they  have  so  faith- 
fully prosecuted,  your  committee  are,  at  the  same  time,  persuaded  that  the 
permanence,  the  complete  efficiency,  and  the  adequate  extension  of  Sabbatli- 
school  instruction  in  this  parish,  can  be  secured  only  by  such  a  measure  a« 
that  with  reference  to  which  your  committee  were  appointed. 

'*  They  would  therefore  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  regulations,  on 
the  adoption  of  which  by  the  present  Sabbath-Schools  Society,  in  addiiioii 
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to  the  rules  which  form  their  present  constitation,  the  kirk-session  should 
agree  to  extend  to  these  schools  that  active  superintendence  and  that 
cordial  encouragement  and  support  which  such  an  institution  deserves  and 
requires: — 

"  1.  That  the  New  Wynd  and  Princes  Street  Sabbath-School  Society 
shall  henceforth  be  called  the  Tron  Parish  Sabbath-School  Society. 

**  2.  That  the  minister  of  the  parish  be  recognized  as  the  president  of 
the  society. 

*^  3l  That  four  members  of  the  kirk-seseion,  appointed  as  their  sub-school- 
committee,  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  society,  entitled  to  deliberate 
and  vote  in  all  meetings  connected  with  the  management  of  its  affairs. 

^  4.  That  when  any  member  of  the  society  intends  to  propose  a  new 
teacher,  he  shall  send  a  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  secretary,  stating,  at  the 
same  time,  the  name  and  designation  of  the  person  he  has  in  view,  at  least 
a  week  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  teacher  is  to  be  proposed ;  and 
that  the  secretary  shall  thereupon  transmit  a  copy  of  the  said  notice  to  the 
president. 

^  5.  That  the  account  of  the  society  be  submitted  once  a  year  to  the 
kirk-fleesion  for  their  inspection. 

^  The  report  above  engrossed  having  been  read  and  duly  considered, 
the  session  unanimously  approved  of  and  adopted  the  same,  and  instructed 
the  derk  to  send  an  extract  thereof  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Sabbath-Schools 
Society,  to  be  communicated  to  the  society.'' 

Mr.  Buchanan's  settlement  in  Qlasgow  synchronized  with 
the  commencement  of  that  "Ten  Years'  Conflict"  of  which 
he  himself  became  the  historian.  The  celebrated  measure 
of  The  Veto  had  been  introduced  into  the  Assembly  of  1833 
by  Dr.  Chalmers.  On  that  occasion  it  failed  to  carry;  but 
the  Evangelical  party  was  in  no  way  daunted  by  its  want  of 
succesa  The  diminishing  majorities  of  the  long  dominant 
Moderates  showed  unmistakably  that  the  tide  was  turning; 
and  during  the  winter  of  1833-34  there  was  heard  through- 
out the  whole  country  the  din  of  preparation  for  a  renewal 
of  the  attack.  That  the  minister  of  the  Tron  watched  the 
course  of  events  with  eager  attention  is  certain;  but  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1834,  when  at  last,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Moncreiff,  the  Church  adopted  the 
principle  of  Non-Intrusion,  and  he  thus  did  not  happen  to 
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be  in  the  advanced  band  which  actually  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  crossing  the  Rubicon.  But  he  assumed  his  place  in 
the  ranks  some  months  later.  Before  being  finally  passed, 
the  Veto  measure  was  sent  down  to  Presbyteries  for  their 
opinion^  in  terms  of  the  Barrier  Act;  and  when  it  came  to 
Glasgow  for  adjudication,  in  Februaiy  1835,  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  one  of  thirty  who  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  it  Princi- 
pal M'Farlan  proposed  its  rejection,  and  Dr.  Forbes  its  adop- 
tion; and  it  is  strikingly  significant  of  the  progress  which 
Evangelical  principles  had  made  in  the  west  by  that  time, 
that  the  Principal  could  only  secure  a  following  oi  five. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  rehearse  once  again  here  the 
whole  story  of  the  struggle  which  issued  in  the  Disruptioa 
To  do  so  in  the  present  volume,  indeed,  would  be  even  worse 
than  superfluous.  It  would  be  something  like  positive  imper- 
tinence ;  for  Dr.  Buchanan  himself  has  told  the  story,  and  his 
•*  Ten  Years'  Conflict"  remains  as  in  a  manner  a  portion  of 
his  autobiography.  Of  the  experience  there  described  he 
could  say  with  truth,  *'  Magna  jxirs  fui ;''  and  for  a  consecu- 
tive narrative  of  the  events  of  the  period  we  must  be  content 
to  refer  to  the  volumes  in  question.  It  is  essential,  however, 
to  our  getting  a  clear  idea  of  his  life,  that  we  should  notice 
the  course  of  public  events  at  various  i)oints;  and  meanwhile  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  Church  contest,  beginning,  as  it  did, 
concurrently  with  his  ministry  in  Glasgow,  necessarily  aflfected 
in  many  ways  the  whole  character  of  that  ministry.  For  one 
thing,  when  it  was  made  plain  to  his  brethren  that  he  was  a 
man  of  aflairs,  a  man  with  business  gifts, — one  possessing  in 
an  unusual  degree  the  administrative  faculty, — it  naturally  and 
necessarily  came  about  that  talents  which  in  ordinary  circum- 
8tance.s  would  have  been  expended  exclusively  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  own  comer  of  the  great  vineyard,  were  called  into 
exercise  for  the  public  good.      The  excitement  in  the  ecde- 
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siastical  coarts  caused  the  breeze  to  blow  more  freshly  through 
the  whole  £ramework  of  society.  There  was  stir  and  bustle 
everywhere.  Reform,  alike  in  Church  and  State,  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  Glasgow  took  the  lead  in  many  of  the 
movements  that  were  then  inaugurated.  And  in  the  front 
rank  of  not  a  few  of  these  we  find  the  young  minister  of  the 
Tron.  So  early  as  February  1835,  he  gives  in  a  report  to  his 
Presbytery  as  Convener  of  the  Church  Accommodation  Com- 
mittee ;  and  in  the  March  following  he  appears  as  occupying  a 
similar  office  in  the  Synod  o(  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  And,  indeed, 
so  rapidly  did  he  rise  to  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  eye  of 
the  Church,  that  when  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  Establish- 
ment to  additional  endowments  were  recognized  in  the  king's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  of  1835,  he  was 
selected,  along  with  others,  to  proceed  the  same  year  to 
London  as  a  deputation  to  lay  the  case  of  the  Church  before 
the  Government. 

That  his  devotion  to  public  business  in  these  limes  did  not 
involve  any  neglect  of  his  own  parish,  was  demonstrated  by 
the  unanimity  with  which  his  congregation  put  the  seal  of 
their  approval  to  his  conduct  in  1843.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
&ct,  it  was  only  after  the  excitement  of  the  Disruption  was 
over  that  he  was  able  to  address  himself  with  great  effect  to 
that  work  in  the  Wynds  in  which  he  appeared  most  charac- 
teristically as  the  parochial  minister ;  and  previously  to  that  the 
main  interest  of  his  history  lies  in  noticing  the  part  he  took 
in  the  various  endeavours  put  forth  by  the  awakened  Church 
rf  Scotland  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  found  itself  existing.  Instead,  then,  of  attempt- 
ing to  follow  him  step  by  step  through  the  successive  years, 
we  shall  simply  give  two  or  three  outline  sketches  of  the 
history  of  the  time,  and  indicate  the  part  which  he  took  in 

the  leading  movements  which  distinguished  it. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


EDUCATIOXAL  RKTTVAL 


Amoxg  the  many  subjects  brought  imder  the  notioe  of  the 
famous  Assembly  of  1834,  was  a  oamplaint  of  the  parochial 
teachers.  The  Act  of  1 803  was  felt  by  them  to  be  oppressive 
and  defective,  and  they  contemplated  asking  the  newly- 
reformed  Parliament  to  make  some  changes  in  their  favour. 
In  order  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  appeal,  thej' 
knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  Church  along  with 
them  ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  its 
bar.  It  is  not  necessarv  now  to  note  all  thev  wanted,  but  it 
is  interesting  on  various  accounts  to  hear  that  one  thing  for 
which  they  pressed  was  the  right  of  appeal  from  Presbyteries 
to  the  higher  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  petition  seems  to 
have  raised  the  question  in  some  minds  of  whether  the  educa- 
tion of  Scotland  was  under  the  best  possible  superintendence ; 
and  among  those  who  were  led  to  discuss  that  subject  with 
special  earnestness  were  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Dunlop.  Indeed,  this  appeal  of  the  schoolmasters  appears  to 
have  been  the  means  of  brincnnrr  tofjether  two  men  who  from 
this  early  date  became  fast  friends,  and  who  lived  to  fight 
together  through  all  the  battles  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Dunlop,  a  son  of  the  Laird  of  Keppoch,  was  bom  in 
1798  at  Greenock.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  Scotch  bar, 
he  devoUid  himself  at  first  wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  profee- 
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sion.  But  private  and  public  events  changed  the  currents  of 
his  life ;  and  from  1832  to  1870,  when  he  died,  he  took  so 
distinguished  a  lead  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  movements  of 
the  time  as  fully  to  realize  the  ideal  picture  of  the  character- 
istically Scottish  patriot — "  All  for  the  Churchy  and  some- 
thing less  for  the  StcUe,**  So  early  as  1831,  he  was  named  in 
the  Assembly  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Procuratorship  ; 
and  although  he  was  not  successful  in  this  quest,  his  leanings 
must  by  that  time  have  been  known  sufficiently  to  lead  to 
his  having  been  thought  of  professionally  when  cases  came  up 
for  discussion  which  required  some  acquaintance  with  the  law 
and  history  of  the  Church.  His  earliest  great  effort  in  this 
line  was  made  in  1833,  when  he  was  heard  from  the  bar  of 
the  Assembly  in  support  of  the  petition  of  the  chapel  minis- 
ters. His  speech  on  that  occasion  must  have  surprised  all 
who  heard  it  It  was  no  mere  piece  of  special  pleading,  got 
up  by  a  clever  advocate  in  obedience  to  instructions  given  to 
him  in  his  brief  It  carried  on  the  very  face  of  it  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  finiit  of  large  reading  and  of  deep 
thought ;  while  in  the  principles  which  it  laid  down  the 
key-note  was  struck  on  the  Evangelical  side  of  that  great 
controversy  about  spiritual  independence  which  was  by-and- 
by  to  shake  the  Church  to  its  foundations.  This  oration. 
with  other  things,  concentrated  public  attention  on  Mr.  Dun- 
lop.  He  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  coming  men  of 
the  period — one  of  the  leaders  whom  those  who  were  earnest 
would  be  safe  to  follow  in  a  critical  time ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  1834  he  was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  a  pub- 
lication which  had  been  started  a  year  or  two  before  to  aid  in 
the  revival  of  religious  life  in  Scotland.  This  publication  was 
the  Presbyterian  Review.  It  was  started  by  a  few  of  the 
Edinburgh  divinity  students  :  Mr.  Turner  (afterwards  of  the 
Gorbals  Parish,  Glasgow),  Mr.  Omond  (of  Monzie),  Mr.  (after- 
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wards  Professor)  MacDougal,  and  Mr.  Grant  (of  Pettie).  These 
acted  in  the  first  instance  together  aa  an  editorial  committee. 
But  by-and-by  the  Review  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Omond 
alone,  and  by  him  it  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Dunlop.  And 
one  of  the  first  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Dunlop  applied  for 
literary  assistance  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Buchanan. 

How  Mr.  Buchanan  came  to  be  so  deeply  concerned  about 
the  question  of  the  superintendence  of  the  parochial  schools 
as  he  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time,  we  can  only  guesa 
But  it  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  his  interest  in  the  subject 
of  education  generally.  On  this  point,  as  on  others,  the  soul 
of  Chalmers  had  been  stirred  within  him  when  he  went  to 
Glasgow.  Among*  the  poorest  classes,  many  children  were  grow- 
ing up  without  any  education  ;  and  still  more  of  them  with  a 
very  imperfect  and  comparatively  useless  education.  To  meet 
this  evil,  ho  had  at  once  addressed  himself  to  the  erection  of 
new  schools  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  peopla  And 
when  the  new  minister  of  the  Tron  entered  on  his  duties,  he 
found  a  strong  tide  already  flowing  in  the  direction  of  an 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  means  of  instruction.  With 
such  a  movement  he  was  prepared  to  sympathize  from  the 
first.  He  had  taken  a  special  interest  in  education,  even  in 
his  country  parishes ;  and  to  his  eminently  practical  mind  it 
was  immediately  made  plain  that,  without  a  general  elevation 
of  the  standard  of  intelligence,  the  Church  must  fight  its  battle 
in  Glasgow  with  one  of  its  hands  tied.  Mr.  Dunlop  had  heard 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  convictions  in  this  connection,  and  of  a 
public  address  which  he  had  delivered  upon  the  subject;  and 
he  wrote  to  him,  asking  that  his  views  might  be  given  to  the 
w<jrld  through  the  pages  of  the  Review,  Mr.  Buchanan*8 
reply  was  as  foUowa  We  quote  it  chicfiy  because  it  contains 
a  curious  foreshadowing  of  the  educational  conflict  which 
we  have  only  recently  seen  ended  :  the  ecclesiastic,  as  was 
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natural,  maintaining  the  claims  of  the  Church ;  the  layman, 
with  a  freer  mind,  advocating  the  broader  system,  which  has 
since  been  actually  established  among  us. 

SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

{To  Mr.  A.  Dunlop.) 

"  HioRHoin)  St.,  Glasgow, 
"  November  fB7, 1834, 

''  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  you  aware  that  it  [the  address]  was  not 
written  as  a  mere  treatise  on  the  abstract  question  of  Church  Superintend- 
ence, but  with  a  special  reference  to  the  superintendence  actually  vested  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  no  part  of  my  object  to  speculate  on  pK)6- 
sible  improvements,  but  to  vindicate,  at  least  in  its  principle,  the  soundness 
of  the  existing  system.  Such  being  the  case,  I  was  not  led  to  the  consider- 
ation of  any  such  questions  as  those  to  which  you  refer, — concerning  the 
expediency  of  appointing  an  Educational  Board,  and  giving  it  power  to 
review  the  sentences  of  Presbyteries  in  all  cases  connected  with  schools 
and  teachers.  I  have,  however,  turned  over  the  idea  in  my  head  since 
receiving  your  letter,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  such  a  Board 
would  work.  In  order  to  be  in  a  condition  to  have  frequent  meetings,  the 
members  of  the  Board  would  require  to  be  chosen  from  the  same  neigh- 
bouriiood ;  and  to  preserve  a  central  character,  would  probably  need  to  have 
their  seat  at  Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  of  the  country.  In  other  words, 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  or  a  committee  chosen  out  of  it,  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  constitute  the  Educational  Board.  Now,  the  Presbytery  of 
Kdinburgh  have  already,  from  their  peculiar  position,  as  much  of  this  kind 
of  extra  authority  and  duty  as  they  can  efficiently  discharge,  for  I  am 
iodaoed  to  think  that  an  archiepiscopal  Presbytery  may  become  as  practi- 
caHy  useless  as  an  archiepiscopal  pastor.  Either  the  Board  would  be  a  mere 
name,  or  it  would  absorb  more  of  the  time  of  its  members  than  they  could 
or  ought  to  give  from  their  other  and  more  immediate  duties.  To  give  it 
the  power  of  reviewing  the  sentences  of  Presbyteries,  would  be  to  create  a 
jurisdiction  which  our  own  ecclesiastical  constitution  does  not  recognize, 
and  to  open  a  door  for  innovations,  by  which  that  time-tned  and  time- 
bofDoured  constitution  might  in  these  days,  when  men  are  peculiarly  given 
to  change,  be  utterly  subverted  and  destroyed. 

^  Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  when  the  subject  of  the  sclioolmasters'  peti- 
tion to  Parliament  was  brought  before  last  Assembly,  a  disposition  was 
generally  expressed  to  give  the  teachers  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  Presby- 
tery to  the  higher  courts ;  and  this  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  a  safer  and 
more  satisfactory  expedient,  than  to  give  the  authority  in  question  to  au 
Educational  Board.    Perhaps  something  might,  however,  be  done  in  tho 
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way  of  preserving  a  more  efficieut  inspection  over  the  state  of  education, 
were  the  Synods  instructed  to  demand  that  special  reports  should  be  given 
in,  at  their  regular  meetings,  by  each  of  the  Presbyteries  within  their 
bounds ;  the  Synods  themselves  being  required  to  send  up  annual  reports  to 
the  General  Assembly.  I  throw  out  this  idea  for  your  consideration.  It 
would  carry  the  inspecting  power  more  into  the  different  districts  of  the 
country,  and  would  at  least  have  the  efifect  of  leading  to  a  discussion  of  the 
interests  of  education  twice  a  year  in  every  province.  This  itself  would  be 
a  great  stimulus ;  for  in  every  Synod  some  minds  would  take  it  up  in  good 
earnest." 

The  aspirations  of  the  period  took  shape  in  Glasgow  in  the 
establishment  of  an  "  Educational  Association/*  which  com- 
menced work  in  1834,  Mr.  Buchanan  being  one  of  its  original 
and  most  active  membera  The  fruit  of  the  labours  of  this 
Association  can  be  six)ken  of  as  nothing  less  than  magnificent 
Like  all  the  other  societies  of  the  time,  it  began  by  issuing 
pamphlets.  The  first  had  rather  a  startling  title  :  "  Scotland, 
a  Half-Educated  Nation ; "  for  the  country  had  been  asleep, 
and  this  was  one  of  its  dreams,  that  its  people  were,  in  intelli- 
gence, ahead  of  all  others.  But  the  author  (the  Rev.  G.  Lewis, 
then  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Ouardian)  had  indisputable 
statistics  to  sustain  his  statements,  and  a  profound  feeling  of 
anxiety  and  alarm  began  to  overspread  the  land.  It  was 
proved,  for  example,  that  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  population  were  unable  to  read ;  and  that 
in  Glasgow  the  proportion  of  children  attending  school  was 
not  a  fifth,  as  it  should  be,  but  a  fifteenth.  Out  of  7521) 
persons,  also,  who  were  found  in  1831  to  be  residing  in  the- 
Tron  parish,  only  500  were  ascertained  to  be  receiving  any 
instruction,  either  through  the  day  or  in  the  evening.  It  was 
high  time  something  should  be  done ;  and  the  Glasgow  Asso- 
ciation addressed  itself  to  the  prosecution  of  two  objects. 
One  was  the  extension  of  the  parochial  system,  and  the  other 
was  the  improvement  of  its  efficiency.  For  the  attainment  of 
the  first  end  they  were  mainly  dependent  on  Parliament,  and 
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they  petitioned  that  body  accordingly ;  but  the  other  matter 
was  more  under  their  own  control^  and  hence  the  second  paper 
issued  by  the  society  was  entitled,  "  Hints  towards  the  For- 
mation of  a  Normal  Seminary."  From  this  paper  we  learn 
what  were  the  earliest  steps  taken  toward  the  organizing  of 
that  system  to  which  Scotland  has  since  owed  so  much.  A 
sub-committee — composed  of  Sir  Daniel  Sandford,  Professor 
Ramsay,  Rev.  R.  Buchanan,  Rev.  J.  Gibson,  D.  Stow,  Esq. ; 
J.  Leadbetter,  Esq. ;  Henry  Dunlop,  Esq. ;  and  Rev.  G.  Lewis — 
was  appointed  "to  select,  from  amongst  the  existing  parochial 
schools  in  Glasgow  and  suburbs,  a  juvenile  and  an  infant  school, 
to  be  presented  to  public  attention  as  model  schools."  The 
schools  so  distinguished  were  St.  John  s,  Annfield,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Auld;  and  St  Andrew's  Infant  School,  Saltmarket, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Caughie.  It  was  agreed  to  give 
additional  pecuniary  aid  to  these  schools,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  comply  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Association;  and  arrange- 
ments were  at  once  made  to  annex  Normal  classes  to  them, 
under  the  oversight  of  a  competent  director. 

It  was  felt,  however,  that  if  this  scheme  was  to  be  thoroughly 
successful,  it  must  receive  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
whole  Church.  When  the  Assembly  of  1835,  therefore,  came 
round,  and  Dr.  Gordon,  in  room  of  Principal  Baird,  who  was 
absent,  gave  in  the  Education  Report,  first  Dr.  Welsh, — who, 
because  of  his  special  acquaintance  with  the  Prussian  system, 
had  been  all  along  in  close  consultation  with  the  Glasgow 
Society, — and  then  Mr.  Buchanan,  Expounded  the  whole  subject 
perfectly  to  the  brethren. 

Education  thus  came  to  be  the  subject  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
maiden  speech  in  the  General  Assembly;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  read  how  one  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  became  a  member 
of  a  modem  School  Board,  spoke  of  the  instruction  of  the 
people  forty  years  ago  : — 
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^^  Next,''  he  said,  ^^  to  what  affects  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  itself,  I 
know  not  any  question  which  has  a  higher  claim  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Assembly  than  the  question  how  we 
may  best  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  character  of  the  parish 
schools  of  Scotland. 

^^  No  one,  sir,  in  this  Assembly,  can  be  so  uninformed  in  regard  to  the 
liistory  of  the  Church  to  which  we  have  the  honour  to  belong,  as  to  need 
to  be  told  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  cause 
with  the  advancement  of  which  our  Church  has  been  identified  from  the 
very  first  hour  of  her  history." 

Having  shown  this  at  some  length,  he  proceeded  : — 

"I  ought  to  apologise  for  alluding  to  circumstances  with  which  the 
members  of  this  House  must  in  general  be  familiar,  but  I  have  done  so,  not 
merely  to  remind  this  House,  and  through  this  House  the  community  at 
large,  how  entirely  Scotland  owes  her  educational  institutions  to  her 
National  Church,  but  I  do  so,  further,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the 
minds  of  my  fathers  and  brethren  around  me,  that  if  we  would  not  dishonour 
in  thiti  case  the  Church  to  which  we  belong — if  we  would  not  be  unfaithful 
to  the  question  which  that  Church's  history  tells  us  she  has  deemed  it  a 
first  point  to  advocate — if  we  would  not  leave  her  unworthily  to  follow  when 
she  has  ever  been  accustomed  nobly  to  lead — if  we  would  not  put  in  peril 
the  Christian  character  of  the  system  of  our  national  instruction, — then  we 
must  put  forth  all  our  energies  on  the  important  objects  contemplated  by 
the  propositions  now  Ixifore  us  on  increasing  the  numlwr  and  improving 
the  character  of  the  paruih  schoob  of  Scotland.  Within  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  the  Church  has  been  gradually  awakening  to  the  enormous 
evils  resulting  from  allowing  our  parishes  to  outgrow  the  superintendence 
of  that  pastoral  and  educ<ational  a^jency  which  was  devised  by  the  wisdom 
of  our  forefathers.  As  far  as  the  increase  of  pastors  and  churches  Is  con- 
cerned, I  believe  the  Church  is  now  at  length  fairly  aroused,  and  that  a 
movement  in  that  direction  has  already  begun  which  is  likely  to  go  on, 
until  the  good  news  and  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  shall  again,  as  of  old, 
l>e  brought  to  every  dwelling  within  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
But,  sir,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  teacher  and  the  school  is  almost  as 
important  and  essential  a  part  of  this  moral  machinery  as  the  minister  and 
the  church.  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  movement  for  the  increase  of  churcht* 
and  ministers,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  lias  been  for 
some  time  going  on,  has  suffere<l  most  materially  from  the  ver}'  name  by 
which  it  has  been  characterized  ;♦  a  name  which  has  held  up  bt^fore  the 
public  mind  the  mere  stone  and  lime  of  the  pkces  of  worship,  in.«<tead  of 

*  The  Church  Accommodation  Committee,  wm  the  name  first  given  to  the  Com* 
mittee  for  Church  ExtensioiL 
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holding  up  before  their  minds  the  living  pastor,  who  is  to  go  forth  and 
bring  in  the  multitudes  now  wandering  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and 
to  lead  them  back  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls.  I  rejoice  that  th^ 
iojurj  our  cause  has  thus  sustained  is  about  to  be  removed ;  but  I  desiderate 
still  more  than  this,  that  the  people  shall  be  made  to  understand  not  merely 
that  we  want  more  churches  and  more  pastors,  but  that  we  want  an 
extension  of  the  parochial  system  in  all  its  entireness  and  in  all  its 
efficiency." 

Mr.  Buchanan  concluded  by  informing  the  House  that  the 
Glasgow  Association  had  advertised  for  an  educational  mis- 
sionary to  examine  the  Normal  Seminaries  of  London  and  the 
Continent;  and  were  already  in  possession  of  a  guaranteed 
income  of  £400  for  three  years,  to  secure  a  fair  and  thorough 
tried  Master  for  the  Institution  which  they  proposed  to 
establish.  He  hoped  that  they  would  thus  establish  a  claim 
for  support  not  only  on  the  Church,  but  on  the  State  itself 

Principal  M'Farlan  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  Report ; 
and  in  terms  of  it  the  Assembly  agreed  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  the  committee  8  operations,  and  to  petition  Parliament  for 
means  to  carry  through  the  improvements  which  had  been 
suggested.  The  feeling  of  sympathy  expressed  was  unani- 
mous and  cordial ;  and  the  Scottish  Ouard/ian  of  the  day,  in 
samming  up  the  results,  gives  it  as  its  opinion  that  at  this 
date — May  26,  1835 — "the  improvement  and  extension  of 
our  National  Schools  was  placed  alongside  the  extension  of 
our  National  Church,  as  part  of  that  parochial  system  whose 
revival  and  extension  is  now  imperiously  demanded." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

AGITATION    FOR   CHURCH    EXTENSION. 

But  for  the  new  life  infused  into  it  by  the  Evangelical 
revival,  the  Scottish  Establishment  might,  as  the  century 
wore  on,  have  died  of  sheer  inanition.  One  is  positively 
startled  to  hear  of  the  progress  made  within  so  short  a  time 
by  Dissent  That  which,  in  1733,  seemed  scarcely  bigjjer 
than  a  man's  hand,  had  grown  in  1833  to  dimensions  which 
enabled  it  to  measure  itself,  on  not  unequal  terms,  with  the 
great  Church  from  which  it  had  separated.  In  Edinburgh, 
for  example,  its  hulk  had  become  such  that  there  were  con- 
siderably more  sittings  in  its  places  of  worship  than  in  all 
the  parish  churches  of  the  city  put  together ;  and  although  it 
was  certainly  too  big  a  boast  which  one  of  its  deputations  made 
to  Lord  Brougham,  that  there  were  already  more  people  out- 
side the  Establishment  than  within  it,  yet  the  fact  that  that 
assertion  did  not  sound  absolutely  ridiculous,  speaks  most 
fiignilicantly  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  process  of 
dej)letion  must  have  been  proceeding.  As  to  the  causes  of 
this  consumption,  these  were  patent  enough.  Something  may 
have  been  due  to  the  spread  of  those  principles  of  religious 
equality,  with  the  origination  of  which  the  lirst  French 
Revolution  had  so  much  to  do ;  and  something  also  to  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population,  leading  to  the  formation  of 
congregations  in  localities  of  which  the  Establishment  could  not 
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take  the  full  and  active  oversighi  But  the  deepest  explanation 
of  the  quiet  and  steady  and  portentous  efflux  from  the  Church 
lay  undoubtedly  in  the  fact  that  Moderatism  was  triumphant, 
and  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants  and  aspirations 
of  the  country.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that,  if  the 
slumbers  of  the  period  had  not  been  broken  in  upon  by  the 
trumpet-calls  of  Thomson  and  Chalmers,  this  state  of  things 
would  have  continued  indefinitely,  and  some  fine  morning  in 
the  year  of  grace  183-  or  184—,  the  parochial  clergy  of 
Scotland  might  have  wakened  up  to  find  that  they  were 
almost  the  sole  occupants  of  a  fi*amework  which  had  been 
raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  which  it  behoved 
the  Government  of  the  day,  from  a  sense  of  decency,  now  to 
remove  as  superfluous. 

The  Moderates  sadly  failed  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times 
when  they  threw  every  sort  of  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
execution  of  the  policy  of  the  Evangelicals.  With  the  pro- 
posals of  Chalmers  for  the  extension  of  the  Church,  or  at 
least  for  an  appeal  to  the  State  to  help  towards  that  object, 
they  so  far  sympathised,  for  they  would  have  been  gla<l 
enough  to  see  the  extinction  of  Dissent.  But  they  bitterly 
disliked  the  excitement  which  he  caused ;  they  protested 
earnestly  against  what  was  essential  to  the  bona  fide  expansion 
of  the  Church — the  application  of  the  principle  of  Presbyterian 
parity  to  all  the  new  congregations ;  they  persisted  in  stand- 
ing up  for  the  rights  of  the  patrons  as  against  the  claims  of 
the  people ;  and  they  crowned  their  fatuity  by  demanding 
anew  that  the  Queen  should  be  recognized  as  possessing 
supreme  authority  in  all  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  At 
what  cost  they  succeeded  in  their  resistance  to  the  new  life- 
currents  in  the  Church,  is  matter  of  history.  With  the  help 
of  the  secular  arm  they  drove  the  truest  friends  of  the  Estab- 
lishment into  exile ;  and  having  made  a  desolation,  they  called 
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it  peace.  But  now  that  a  sort  of  parody  on  the  old  story  of 
the  Sibyl  has  been  again  in  course  of  repetition  among  us, 
one  wonders  whether  any  of  the  modem  defenders  of  the  old 
oppressions  ever  allow  themselves  to  speculate  on  what  Scotr 
land  might  have  been  this  day  if  the  Chapel  ministers  had 
l>een  left  unmolested,  if  the  Veto  Law  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  in  force,  and  if  the  Church's  independence  had  never 
been  called  in  question.  God,  in  allowing  things  to  take  the 
course  they  did,  had,  we  may  well  allow  ourselves  to  believe, 
higher  ends  to  serve  than  even  the  complete  organization  of 
the  most  effective  National  Church  Establishment  in  the 
world.  But  the  ideal  which  Chalmers  had  in  his  mind  was 
in  itself  a  magnificent  one ;  and  it  is  only  right  to  keep  alive 
the  recollection  of  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  of  having 
prevented  the  realization  of  that  ideal  rests  mainly  with  those 
to  whose  successors  the  truly  poetic  justice  has  been  rendered 
of  having  had  bestowed  upon  them,  as  a  reward,  boons  which 
their  fathers  would  neither  accept  for  themselves  nor  suffer 
others  peacefully  to  enjoy. 

So  early  as  1828,  the  need  for  more  adequate  church 
accommodation  was  formally  recognized  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  look  afler 
the  matter.  The  population  of  the  country  had  doubled  since 
the  framework  of  the  Establishment  had  been  set  up,  and  in 
all  the  great  cities  and  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  the 
number  of  persons  living  in  a  state  of  practical  and  in  a 
manner  enforced  heathenism  had  become  enormous !  In 
Glasgow  alone,  60,000  people  were  found  to  have  no  Church 
connection  whatever.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  real 
state  of  things  rcijuired  only  to  be  looked  fairly  in  the  face, 
in  order  to  the  conscience  of  the  Church  being  aroused. 
Year  after  year  the'  tide  of  feeling  grew  higher  and  higher, 
until  the  cause  of  Church  Extension  became  literally  what 
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it  was  ailerwaxds  called   by  Mr.    Buchanan^ — "the   dai^ing 
object  of  the  Church." 

It  was  in  1834  that  the  scheme  began  to  bulk  in  all  its 
magnitude  before  the  public  eye.  Then  two  events  of  high 
importance  occurred.  One  was  the  proposal  of  Mr.  William 
Collins  to  build  twenty  new  places  of  worship  in  Glasgow ; 
the  other  was  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  Con- 
veneTship  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee.  Mr.  Collinses 
idea  was  to  erect  Parish  Churches — churches  in  connection 
with  which  there  should  be  a  "defined  territory/*  and  of 
which  the  ministers  should  be  on  a  footing  of  entire  equality 
with  their  brethren.  He  was  also  quite  opposed  to  the 
arrangement  whereby,  according  to  the  then  existing  law,  the 
patron  of  a  parish  became  the  patron  of  every  additional 
church  that  happened  to  be  planted  in  it.  For  the  execution 
of  his  plan,  therefore,  certain  incidental  reforms  needed  to  be 
effected ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  here  that  it  was  in  consider- 
able measure  through  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
Church  and  State  by  the  launching  of  this  purely  benevolent 
enterprise,  that  the  reforms  required  were  on  the  whole  so 
readily  assented  to.  The  summer  of  1834  saw  in  Parliament 
the  passing  of  a  Bill  abolishing  the  titles  of  patrons  to  present 
to  quoad  sacra  churches,  and  in  the  General  Assembly  th^ 
definite  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  Presbjrterian  ordina- 
tion carries  with  it  the  right  not  merely  to  teach  but  to 
nUe.  Mr.  Collins  afler  this  proceeded  with  his  scheme,  which 
implied  the  raising  of  £20,000  before  a  trowel  was  handled; 
and  he  not  only  succeeded  in  procuring  the  money  desired, 
bat  in  planting  within  six  or  seven  years  the  whole  of  his 
contemplated  twenty  churches.  In  the  meantime  Chalmers 
was  prosecuting  a  similar  object  on  a  larger  scale,  and  that 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  speedily  set  the  whole  country  on 
fira      "  In  appointing  me  Convener  of  the  Assembly's  Com- 
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mittee/'  said  he, ''  for  such  a  high  ohject  of  Christian  patriotism, 
I  can  truly  affirm  that,  had  I  been  left  to  make  a  choice 
among  the  countless  diversities  of  well-doing,  this  is  the  one 
office  that  I  should  have  selected  as  the  most  congenial  to  my 
taste."  From  this  moment  until  the  life  of  the  Church  was 
itself  threatened  by  the  Civil  Courts,  and  a  new  direction  was 
thus  necessarily  given  to  his  energies,  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  were  occupied  with  the  business  of  covering  Scotland 
with  what  he  himself  called  "a  sufficiently  thick-set  Estab- 
lishment." And  in  aiming  at  this  object  his  motives  were 
as  pure  and  high  as  his  own  nature  was  guileless  and  un- 
selfish. It  was,  perhaps,  natural  enough  for  the  Dissenters 
to  look  askance  upon  the  movement  which  he  directed,  and 
to  see  in  it  a  scheme  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Church  at 
their  expense ;  but  in  the  case  of  Chalmers,  the  ecclesiastic 
was  completely  sunk  in  the  Christian  philanthropist,  and  no 
suspicion  was  ever  more  unwarranted  than  that  which  saw  in 
his  zeal  the  heat  of  a  partisan.  One  of  the  saddest  and  most 
|>ainful  episodes  in  his  history,  for  example,  is  that  which  is 
known  as  "the  contest  for  the  Moderatorship."  Some  of  his 
own  dearest  friends — Dr.  Welsh  Dr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Dunlop,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Cowan,  and  others — thought  that  Principal 
Lee  had  a  claim  to  the  chair,  and  named  him  for  it  But  the 
Principal  was  suspected  of  being  cool  in  the  cause  of  Church 
Extension,  and  that  was  enough  to  make  him,  in  Chalmers' 
eyes,  not  merely  an  enemy  of  the  Church,  but  so  far  almost 
of  Christianity,  and  he  opposed  his  nomination  accordingly 
with  a  vehemence  which  now  appears  to  us  astonishing.  The 
literature  produced  by  this  contest  may  be  truly  described  as 
deplorable.  The  contest  itself  estranged  the  best  men  in  the 
country  from  one  another  for  years.  And  now  to  our  cool 
indifferentism  the  whole  thing  seems  much  ado  about  little. 
But  the  episode  has,  in  the  present  connection,  an  afiecting 
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significance.  It  showed  this,  if  nothing  else,  that  Chalmers 
was  for  the  time  literally  dominated  by  an  idea,  the  import- 
ance of  which  seemed  so  great  to  him  that  to  trifle  with  it 
was  to  be  guilty  of  disloyalty  to  Christ.  And  Chalmers  was 
^U3  only  expressing,  though  in  a  form  peculiarly  intense, 
the  spirit  which  was  prevailing  in  the  Church  at  large. 
The  upholding  of  the  Establishment  as  such,  or  the  extinc- 
tion of  Dissent,  was  not  much  thought  about;  but  a  great 
and  absorbing  passion  had  seized  men's  minds  to  provide 
Christian  ordinances  for  all  the  people,  and  the  one  test  of 
parties  alike  in  Church  and  State  was  their  willingness  or 
otherwise  to  help  on  the  work  that  had  been  taken  in 
hand. 

The  theory  of  the  day  was  that  the  new  churches  should 
in  general  be  built  by  private  beneficence,  but  that  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  State  to  give  a  small  endowment  to 
each  for  the  support  of  its  minister.  The  first  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  Government  was  given  in  July  1834.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  the  Whigs  were  then  in  power,  and  they  received 
the  deputation  from  Scotland  in  a  way  that  seemed  wonder- 
fully friendly ;  but  the  session  was  tJien  too  far  advanced  to 
allow  of  anything  being  done  immediately,  and  they  returned 
home  for  the  time  with  nothing  to  show  but  good  words  and 
comfortable  promises.  Before  another  session  opened,  a  change 
in  the  Ministry  had  occurred,  resulting  in  the  accession  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Tories ;  but  the  circumstance  was 
not  regarded  as  at  all  a  discouraging  one.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Tories  were  known  to  be  more  friendly  to  Church  Exten- 
sion than  the  Whigs ;  and  Chalmers  had  very  good  cause  to 
be  hopeful  when  Sir  W.  Rae,  the  new  Lord  Advocate,  wrote 
to  him  of  his  own  accord,  encouraging  him  to  renew  the 
application  that  had  been  made  under  the  former  Govern- 
ment    Sir  William  indeed  showed  himself  to  be  so  zealous 
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in  the  cause,  that  he  was  at  pains  to  point  out  difficulties 
which  he  thought  were  certain  to  present  themselves,  and 
which  he  desired  his  correspondent  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
"  Supposing,"  he  says,  for  example — "  supposing  the  Govern- 
ment willing  to  propose  a  grant  for  providing  additional 
church  accommodation  and  for  the  endowment  of  the 
ministers,  hoxu  will  that  be  taken  by  the  Dissenters  f "  And 
the  reply  which  Chalmers  gave  to  that  question  is  well  worth 
remembering.  "  I  do  anticipate,''  says  he,  *'  a  great  outcry, 
though,  I  trust,  a  temporary  one,  on  the  part  of  Dissenters ; 
but  I  am  quite  clear  that  it  is  the  wisdom  as  well  as  duty  of 
Government  to  brave  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  the 
duty  of  the  Churcfi  to  do  all  that  is  right  for  consulting  the 
Dissenters,  and  if  possible  effecting  a  union  with  t/iem.  Oar 
theology  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  at  least  nine- 
tentlis  of  tlie  Dissenters  of  ScotlaiuV*  The  advice,  we  may 
suppose,  was  received  with  acceptance ;  and  when  Parliament 
met  in  February  1835,  and  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were  expressly  referred  to  in  the  King's  Speech,  the 
highest  expectations  were  entertained  of  the  matter  being 
soon  and  satisfactorily  settled.  But  the  new  Ministry 
speedily  found  that  its  own  standing  was  too  insecure  to 
allow  it  to  indulge  in  acts  of  generosity.  From  the  very 
outset  it  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  more  or  less  successful 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs ;  and  at  last  it  was  com- 
pelled, out  of  sheer  self-respect,  to  resign.  This  made  way 
again  for  Lord  Melbourne,  who  resumed  the  reins  of  office  on 
the  18th  of  April.  The  news  of  the  change  was  not  wel- 
comed by  the  Scottish  Church  Extensionists.  Still  it  was 
not  forgotten  that  even  the  Whigs  had  spoken  in  a  friendly 
strain  to  the  deputation  of  the  previous  year ;  and  the  Coni- 
missioners  for  1835  (of  whom  Mr.  Buchanan  was  one)  pro- 
ceeded to  London  in  g(X)d  heart    They  were  not  long,  however. 
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in  discovering  that  a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
Government  dreams.  That  "great  outcry"  from  the  Dis- 
senters which  Chahners  had  anticipated,  had  actually  broken 
forth.  Counter-deputations  sent  by  them  up  to  London  had 
represented  to  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  that  there 
was  another  side  to  the  question — that,  for  one  thing,  the 
large  number  of  unlet  sittings  in  the  parochial  churches 
proved  that  the  amount  of  spiritual  destitution  had  been 
exaggerated;  and  the  result  was,  not  a  vote  of  £10,000  a 
year,  as  was  expected,  but  merely  a  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry.  The  feeling  of  disgust  produced  in  the  Church 
by  this  answer  to  its  appeal  was  profound,  and  the  irritation 
was  still  further  aggravated — -first,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission,  and  tiex^,  by  the  character  of  its  instructions. 
"  You  have  given  us,"  wrote  Chalmers,  "  a  hostile  secretary, 
and  three  hostile  members,  adverse,  and  known  to  be,  to  the 
extension  of  that  Church  whose  pride  and  pre-eminence  it  is 
to  be  the  Church  of  the  common  people ;  and  tJiese  three,  it 
should  be  remarked,  form  a  majority  of  all  the  real  serxrice- 
able  working  Commissioners  who  reside  i/n  Scotland.*'  And 
with  regard  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  Commissioners, 
these  were  specially  offensive  on  account  of  their  apparently 
trenching  on  the  Church's  spiritual  independence,  and  because 
they  seemed  to  be  partial  in  their  application,  giving  undue 
respect  to  the  amour  propre  of  the  Dissenters.  The  issue 
of  the  whole  may  be  told  in  a  very  few  words.  The  Com- 
missioners submitted  their  first  report  in  February  1837,  and 
the  sum  of  it  was  alarming  enough.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  Edinburgh 
was  living  in  entire  neglect  of  religious  ordinances ;  and  the 
Government  was  asked  if,  after  hearing  such  an  account,  it 
was  not  prepared  at  once  to  provide  some  remedy.     No,  was 

the  reply ;  let  us  wait  a  little  longer  till  we  have  all  the 
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fadA  before  us.  All  the  facts  were  laid  before  Parliament  fay 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  then  announced,  among  other 
tliings  as  ascertained,  that  upwards  of  60,000  persons,  ex- 
clusive of  children  under  ten,  were  not  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing  any  place  of  public  worship  in  Glasgow.  And  with  such 
statistics  placed  before  them  by  their  own  Commission,  the 
Mini.<)try  could  no  longer  remain  inactive.  A  Bill  was  drawn 
which  proposed  some  benefits,  although  they  were  scarcely 
fialpable,  for  the  rural  districts,  but  which  offered  nothing 
whatever  to  the  great  moral  wastes  of  the  large  towns.  It 
was  felt  at  once  that  such  a  measure  was  a  mockery,  and 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Government  to 
deal  with  the  Church  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  But  the 
appeals  made  to  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  were  all 
in  vain,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Whig  politicians  became  finally  extinguished 

All  along,  Mr.  Buchanan  took  the  deepest  interest  in  this 
movement  He  heartily  seconded  Mr.  Collins  in  his  noble 
efforts  to  add  to  the  church  accommodation  of  Glasgow ;  and 
when,  in  1836,  another  of  the  merchants  of  that  city 
launched  a  scheme  which  was  still  larger  and  more  liberal,  he 
thus  wrote  about  it  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Dunlop  : — 

**  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  heard  of  a  magnificent  project  of  Mr. 
William  Campbell  of  thi^i  city,  to  raiHe  by  one  great  effort  £140,000  to  build 
one  hundred  churches,  the  localitiefi  to  be  chosen  and  the  funds  manjigied 
by  the  Assembly's  Committee.  He  has  corresponded  about  it  with 
Chalmers,  who,  I  understand,  is  deh'ghted  with  it,  and  proposes  to  bring  it 
under  the  notice  of  the  Assembly.  The  whole  scheme  proceeds  on  a  system 
of  sub<liviiiion :  each  congregation  to  present  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with 
a  base  of  suliscriberB — numerous,  of  course — at  Is.  2d.  to  each  ^i  the  hun- 
dred churches,  and  ending  with  one  man  at  the  apex,  and  subscribing  oim 
guinea  to  each    The  scheme  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration." 

Mr.  Buchanan  also  took  his  full  share  of  the  work  of  agitat- 
ing the  Chiurch  and  country  on  the  topic  of  the  day.     He  wrote 
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largely  in  the  Scottish  Quardian,  a  newspaper  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  had  called  into  existence,  and  which, 
along  with  the  Witness,  did  noble  service  in  the  Evangelical 
interest  all  through  the  conflict.  His  name,  too,  appears  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the 
pro  re  nata  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Assembly  called  in 
October  1835  to  hear  the  disappointing  report  of  the  deputa- 
tion of  that  autumn  to  London.  And  at  a  great  church- 
accommodation  meeting  held  in  the  Trades'  Hall  of  his  own 
city  during  the  same  summer,  he  delivered  a  defence  of  the 
CSiurch  Extension  scheme  against  the  assaults  of  the  Dissenters, 
which  was  received  with  "  enthusiastic  applause." 

Over  this  Trades'  Hall  meeting  Bailie  Gilmour  (who,  happily 
for  Mr.  Buchanan's  argument,  was  a  Whig)  was  called,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan  Hill,  to  preside.  The  motion 
submitted  by  Mr.  Buchanan  was  as  follows  : — 

**  That  the  popolation  of  Scotland  has,  within  the  last  century,  more  than 
doubled  in  amount,  while  its  national  religious  and  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment has  been  allowed  to  remain  nearly  stationary ;  that  the  fact,  which 
does  not  admit  of  contradiction,  that  in  this  city  and  suburbs  alone  there 
are  not  fewer  than  40,000  persons  of  an  age  to  attend  public  worship  who 
tre  living  in  entire  estrangement  from  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  in  a 
state  of  practical  heathenism,  painfully  demonstrates  the  danger  of  leaving 
entirely  to  private  benevolence  to  supply  the  poor  and  the  working-classes 
of  the  community  with  moral  and  religious  instruction, — and  impresses  this 
meeting  with  a  decided  conviction  that,  unless  the  Legislature  interpose  their 
aid,  the  existing  evils  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  must  go  on  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  increasing,  endangering  the  peace  of  civil  society,  and 
leaving  thousands  of  souls  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.'' 

In  speaking  to  this  motion,  he  devoted  himself  almost 
entirely  to  answering  the  current  Voluntary  objections.  These 
objections,  he  said,  might  be  arranged  under  three  heads, — 
political,  JinanciaZ,  and  statistical  First,  it  was  common  to 
affirm  that  the  Church  Extension,  was  a  Tory,  movement;  but 
this,  Mr.  Buchanan  pointed  out,  was  on  the  very  face  of  it 
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absurd,  for  the  whole  General  Assembly  was  committed  to  the 
movement,  and  in  that  Assembly  there  was  a  Whig  Com- 
missioner, a  Whig  Moderator,  a  Whig  Procurator,  a  Whig 
Leader  (Lord  Moncreiff),  and  among  its  most  trusted  men 
were  the  Whig  advocates,  Graham  Spiers,  John  Shaw  Stewart, 
Alexander  Dunlop,  and  Earlc  Monteith. 

"  Besides,"  continued  the  speaker,  reserving  his  great  hit 
till  the  last,  "  how  does  it  happen,  if  this  is  a  Tory  conspiracy, 
that  we  have  in  the  chair  among  us  to-night  the  Whig  magis- 
trate, Bailie  Gilmour?"  This  thrust  told  immensely,  and 
was  received  with  "enthusiastic  cheering."  In  regard  to 
finance,  a  great  difficulty  had  been  made  about  the  amount 
of  money  supposed  to  be  required;  but  the  pictures  drawn  in 
this  connection  were  shown  to  be  grossly  exaggerated.  All 
that  was  asked  was  £10,000  a  year.  And  as  for  the  Dissent* 
ing  statistics,  the  whole  sarcastic  resources  of  the  speaker  were 
employed  to  pour  ridicule  upon  them ;  one  principle  ruling 
them  being,  as  he  argued,  this,  that  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
there  were  unlet  scats  enough  iii  a  province,  then  the  con- 
clusion was  inevitable  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  new 
churches  in  any  shujle  pariah  in  a  province!  Thus  East- 
wood was  admittedly  deficient  in  church  accommodation,  but 
then  Jedburgh  had  more  than  enough ;  and  so,  putting  the 
two  together,  it  was  folly  to  talk  of  lack  on  the  whole ! 

'*  I  trust,''  said  Mr.  Buchanao  in  concluding,  "  that  not  ail  the  cUmour 
and  calumny  by  which  we  are  opposed,  were  it  even  tenfold  louder  and 
tieroer  than  it  is,  will  deter  us  from  going  steadily  and  stoutly  forward,  in 
a  humble  de[K'udence  on  the  blessing  of  God,  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Amid  all  the  earthly  prosperity 
which  has  been  fostering  the  genius  and  stimulating  the  enterprise  of  oor 
city's  multitudinous  i>opulation, — while  our  streets  have  been  extended  and 
beautified — while  our  factories,  with  their  buHy  machinery,  have  been  mul- 
tiplying a  thousandfold  the  materials  of  our  commerce — while  our  ships 
have  been  searching  every  shore  as  a  mart  for  our  merchandise,  and  draw- 
ing  fr(»ni  every  clime  the  choicest  of  its  treasures — while  our  merchant* 
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have  become  princes,  and  our  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth, — ^the 
truth  (Sam  no  longer  be  concealed,  it  has  all  the  while  been  too  much  and 
BLnfallj  forgotten  that  our  city  can  be  made  truly  and  permanently  to 
floorifih  only  through  the  abundant  and  *  faithful  preaching  of  the  Word.' 
[Tremendous  cheering.]  The  consequent  and  growing  depravity  of  a 
spiritually-neglected  populace  has  been  gradually  diffusing  throughout 
the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  the  elements  of  a  gathering  storin. 
The  once  *  little  cloud,'  which  few  were  then  found  to  regard,  hajs  been  pro- 
gressively expanding  its  gloomy  folds,  and  casting  over  our  dwellings  a 
deeper  and  more  portentous  shade.  And  now  that  we  have  been  really 
awakened  to  the  impending  danger,  shall  we  with  reckless  infatuation,  or 
stu|»ul  indifference,  sit  with  our  hands  folded  until  the  tempest  bursts  upon 
our  heads  7  Or,  warned  by  the  ominous  mutterings  of  the  yet  restrained 
thunder,  shall  we  not  rather  elevate  toward  heaven  another  and  another 
•pire,  from  another  and  another  house  of  prayer,  like  lightning-rods,  to 
pierce  the  storm-cloud's  bosom ;  to  draw  down  safely  and  to  bury  in  the 
earth  the  bolt  of  judgment,  and  to  open  a  way  for  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness again  to  gladden,  with  his  hallowed  radiance,  the  many  hearts  and 
homes  in  our  city  that  have  so  long  been  strangers  to  his  blessed  beams  ? " 

The  reverend  gentleman  resumed  his  seat  amid  the  most 
enthusiastic  applause. 

Mr.  Buchanan  at  this  time  had  just  been  about  eighteen 
months  in  Glasgow ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  ability  of  the 
speech  itself,  and  from  the  manner  of  its  reception,  that  he 
had  already,  and  with  good  warrant,  taken  his  position  in  the 
city  as  one  of  the  recognized  leadera  of  public  opinion.  Nor 
did  the  Church  fail  to  take  notice  of  his  gifts,  and  of  his  mani- 
fest fitness,  in  various  ways,  to  be  of  service  to  it  during  the 
then  existing  crisis.  The  succeeding  Assembly  chose  him  to 
proceed  to  London  along  with  Chalmers,  Dr.  Patrick  Macfar- 
lane,  and  Dr.  Simpson  of  Kirknewton,  in  order  to  press  upon 
ibe  Government  the  claim  to  endowments ;  and  when  the 
deputation  came  back  with  a  good  deal  of  the  feeling  in  their 
hearts  that  they  had  been  betrayed,  no  one  felt  more  keenly 
the  indignity  that  was  put  on  the  Church  than  Mr.  Buchanan. 
In  conjunction  with  others,  he  signed  a  requisition  to  Dr. 
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Thomson  of  Perth,  who  was  then  Moderator,  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  to  consider  the  action  of  the 
Government ;  and  when  the  Commission  met  in  October,  it 
was  left  to  him  chiefly  to  answer  Sir  J.  Gibson  Craig,  who, 
along  with  two  more  members — both  of  them  hailing  from 
the  Parliament  House — undertook  what  at  that  moment  must 
have  been  felt  to  be  a  forlorn  hope, — the  defence  of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  the  much-abused  Whig  Ministry.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  also,  he  addressed  over  his  own  name  a  long  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Minto,  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  pointing  out  to  him  in  strong  language  the  grounds 
on  which  the  terms  of  the  Commission  were  objected  to.  It 
would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  quote  from  that  letter  at  this 
time  of  day ;  but  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dunlop 
several  points  are  discussed  in  a  manner  which  is  not  a  little 
suggestive,  and  some  extracts  from  the  letters  thus  written 
will  be  read  with  interest  even  now. 

One  thing  in  the  Commission  which  gave  rise  to  deep  dis- 
satisfaction, was  the  assumption  which  seemed  to  be  made  in 
it  of  a  right  inherent  in  the  civil  power  to  inquire  into  the  way 
in  which  the  Church  was  performing  its  spiritual  functiona 
Any  intention  to  trench  upon  the  Church's  independence  was 
afterwards  earnestly  disclaimed ;  but  even  Chalmers  was 
alarmed  at  first,  and  wrote  warningly  to  Lord  Melbourne  on 
the  subject ;  while  Dean  of  Faculty  Hope  was  moved  to  utter 
a  protest  which  it  must  have  been  very  awkward  for  him  to 
remember  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  history,  when  be 
broadly  maintained  that  the  Church  was  a  mere  piece  of 
State  manufacture. 

**  The  attempt,"  said  the  Dean — **  the  attempt  of  the  Crown  (unoonsUto- 
tional  even  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  by  the  Crown,  whether  on  addreM  of 
one  House  or  not,  a  most  flagrant  attack  on  the  Church)  to  inquire  aa  to  how 
the  Church  of  Scotland  performs  itJi  duty  of  aiTbrding  religious  instnictioD 
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and  pastoral  superintendence  to  the  people,  by  Commissioaers  who  are  to 
visit  jonr  parishes  and  sit  in  judgment  on  you  individually,  taking  evidence 
of  all  complaints,  I  suppose,  which  they  may  receive  against  individual  mem- 
bers and  against  both  the  ministers  and  Church  Courts— this  attempt  is  not 

paralleled,  I  think,  by  anything  in  the  reigns  of  James  or  Charles  I I  trust 

that  the  Presbyteries  will  unanimously  resolve  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
/Knwr  to  institute  any  such  inquiry,  or  to  make  any  answers  whatever  to  these 

CommissionerB,  now  that  the  terms  of  the  Commission  are  known On 

this  sabject  my  opinion  as  a  lawyer  is  of  little  consequence  ;  but  you  may 
quote  it  as  decidedly  formed  that  the  Commission  is  illegal  and  incompe- 
tent, and  the  powers  with  which  the  Crown  attempts  to  arm  the  Com- 
misrioners  also  illegal  and  ineffectual  I  have  stated  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
that  this  visitation  of  the  ministers  by  the  Crown  or  by  Parliament  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  appointment  of  ministers,  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  destructive  of  the  principle  and  independence 

qI  Presbytery As  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  as  our 

finn  and  well-tried  Presbyterian  champion,  I  trust  your  voice  will  be 
exerted  upon  this,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  commenceTnerU  of  the  final  fight  for 
our  Chwreh." 

Dr.  Chalmers,  to  whom  this  warlike  appeal  was  addressed, 
did  not  take  quite  so  extreme  a  view  of  the  Commission.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  appears  to  have  written  at  length  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  was  one  of  those  who 
looked  at  matters  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Hope ;  and  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Dunlop  was  as  follows  : — 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

{To  Mr.  A.  Dunlop,) 

"  Glasgow,  I7th  Sept,  18S6, 
'^  It  is  not  merely  to  bandy  compliments,  I  assure  you,  that  I  now  state 
the  unfeigned  respect  with  which  I  regard  your  opinion  on  such  a  question 
as  the  one  at  issue  between  us.  It  has  driven  me  to  examine  over  and  over 
again  the  view  of  the  subject  which  I  had  previously  adopted ;  but  whether 
it  be  due  to  the  abundance  of  my  self-esteem,  or  to  the  actual  strength  of 
my  position,  it  has  nowise  shaken  my  convictions  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  come.  The  main  objection  you  urge  against 
it  appears  to  be  this — that  the  very  principle  in  virtue  of  which  we  hold  the 
State  entitled  to  establish  the  Church,  binds  us  to  recognize  a  right  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  power  to  inquire  into  the  actual  condition  and  working  of 
what  it  has  established ;  not,  you  say,  with  a  view  to  prescribe  what  the 
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Church  shall  teach  or  do,  but  in  order  that  it  may  know  how  to  regalate 
its  own  conduct  in  continuing  or  withdrawing  the  civil  sanction  and  sup- 
port which  the  institution  enjoys.  Now,  I  do  not  dispute  the  right  to 
inquire ;  that  is  obvious  and  undeniable.  What  I  contest  is  simply  its  right 
to  inquire  through  the  medium  of  a  civil  tribunal — through  any  other 
medium  than  the  Church  Courts,  to  which  alone  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
our  Church  in  matters  spiritual  are  legally  responsible.  The  very  fact  that 
the  constitution  of  our  Church  concedes  to  the  King  a  right  to  be  preeent 
in  her  Synods,  and  to  see  that  all  things  are  transacted  agreeably  to  those 
principles  on  which  the  compact  with  the  State  wei'e  formed,  appears  to  me 
most  unequivocally  to  indicate  that  through  these  ecclesiastical  media  aloue  is 
he  at  liberty  to  investigate  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Church.  In  the 
discussion  which  took  place  in  our  Presbytery  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Brown's 
great  objection  to  this  doctrine  seemed  to  be  that  it  of  necessity  shut  op 
the  State  to  an  &r  parte  report  But,  in  the  first  place,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  Church's  alliance  with  the 
State,  the  Church  herself  is  powerless — she  can  do  nothing  to  compel  it ; 
and  for  that  very  reason,  tm  the  weaker  party  in  the  compact,  is  entitled  to 
the  stronger  protection  against  the  ex  parte  reports  and  proceedings  of  tks 
State.  But  further  to  oblige  the  State  to  make  its  inquiries  through  the 
Church  Courts  is  by  no  means  an  ex  parte  proceeding  in  the  same  sense — 
in  a  sense  by  a  hundredth  part  so  unfair  or  dangerous  to  the  civil  powtr — 
as  the  allowing  the  State  to  conduct  inquiries  through  Commissioners  of  its 
own  would  be  unfair  and  dangerous  to  the  Church,  In  the  case  of  the 
former  proceeding,  the  inquiry  is  conducted  in  presence  of  the  State's  repre- 
sentative, who  may  specify  the  points  as  to  which  he  desires  that  investi- 
gation be  made — it  is  his  prerogative  to  lay  the  record  of  the  Church's  pro- 
ceeding before  the  King's  Council  or  his  Parliament ;  and  thereafter  the 
State,  having  all  the  power  in  reference  to  the  compact  with  the  Church  in 
its  own  hands,  may  legislate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  Courta  as  is 
thought  fit  If  the  State  can  have  it  to  say  that,  although  the  report  be 
favourable  to  the  Church,  it  was  drawn  up  on  a  partial  testimony,  or  in  a 
manner  that  trampled  on  testimony,  it  may  on  that  ground  withdraw  its 
8Up[>ort  from  an  institution  in  which  it  can  no  longer  have  confidence.  1 
cannot  see,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  for  which  I  contend  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  unfair  towards  the  State.  But  now  to  turn  to  the  other  caae^tbe 
case  of  allowing  to  the  State  the  power  to  inquire  into  the  Church's  ^iritual 
condition  through  a  Commission  of  its  own.  Here  the  danger  to  the  Church, 
and  the  unfairness  too,  at  once  appear.  The  inquiry  is  conducted,  so  tsx 
as  the  Church  is  concerned,  in  secret — the  persons  making  it  may  be  her 
bitter  enemies;  and  after  collecting  a  one-sided  and  hostile  view  of  her 
condition,  the  report  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  State  without  any  check 
or  control  on  the  part  of  the  Cliurch  to  guard  herself  against  its  misrepre- 
sentations being  possible.     And  so  the  alliance  may  be  dissolved  on  grounds 
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prognant  with  the  blackest  injastice.  I  would  not  give  a  brass  farthing, 
were  this  hitter  view  acted  on,  for  all  the  acts  of  security  that  may  be 
found  within  the  boards  of  the  statute-book  for  maintaining  our  Establish- 
ment. The  malice  or  caprice  of  the  State  would  at  any  moment  suffice  to 
make  a  triumphant  breach  through  them  alL  It  may,  to  be  sure,  be  said 
that  the  Executive  of  the  State  may  do  this  at  any  rate — that  if  it  choose  to 
vicdate  laws  and  compacts,  it  has  the  power  to  do  so.  Undoubtedly ;  but 
the  difference  lies  in  this — that  by  your  theory  it  might  indulge  its  malice 
ItgaUyj  while,  according  to  my  view,  it  could  do  so  only  by  an  avowed 
yicAiiiaa  of  our  constitutional  securities. 

^Although,  as  you  will  see  from  what  I  have  written,  my  views  both  of 
the  soundness  and  of  the  importance  of  the  principle  contended  for  at  our 
pro  re  ncUa  meeting  of  Presbytery  remain  the  same,  I  am  not,  for  that 
reason,  insensible  to  the  extreme  danger  of  exhibiting  division  among  our- 
idves  in  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly's  Commission  on  such  a  question.  I 
communicated  the  substance  of  your  views  to  the  Moderator,  and  have  just 
received  a  newspaper  from  him  by  Mr.  Forbes,  who  returned  last  night 
from  Perth,  informing  me  that  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  is  resolved  on, 
and  that  he  approves  of  your  proposal  about  the  Church  appointing  a  Com- 
mission for  herself." 

Another  thing  complained  of  was,  that  in  the  terms 
appointing  the  Commission  undue  partiality  was  shown  to 
the  Dissentera  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  dated  April  1 2, 
1836,  Mr.  Buchanan  says  : — 

**  Of  course  you  have  seen  the  queries  of  the  Hoyal  Commission  addressed 
to  Dissenting  ministers,  together  with  the  circular  which  accompanies  them. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  specimen  of  indecent  partiality?  They  ask  us 
everything  about  the  financial  state  of  our  churches ;  and  all  the  burdens 
on  our  chapel-churches  will  be  revealed,  so  that  our  enemies  may  say  the 
Establishment  is  at  a  discount — the  benevolence  of  the  people  flows  not  her 
wiy— she  is  in  difficulties,  and  verges  to  her  falL  But  observe  the  coutrast 
They  put  all  the  same  queries,  indeed,  into  their  Dissenting  list — ^but  tell 
them  with  barefaced  injustice  that  they  need  not  answer  them  . — ^they  are 
only  intended  to  point  out  a  line  of  information  which  those  disposed  may 
Ripply  !  Of  course,  when  Voluntaryism  has  empty  pockets  and  a  ragged 
eoat,  the  deponent  will  answer  nothing.  But  when  it  happens  to  enjoy 
the  sunshine  of  fortune  in  some  wealthy  district,  we  shall  have  its  resources 
and  its  finery  spread  out  in  full  view. 

"  Is  this  to  be  endured  ?  It  must  be  exposed  some  way  or  other ;  and 
the  question  is,  How  can  we  place  it  highest  and  most  conspicuously  in  the 
piUory  of  public  infamy  ?   I  have  just  written  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers, 
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after  convening  with  several  of  my  brethren  on  the  subject,  earnestly 
recommending  that  he  should  address  a  letter  through  the  public  papeis 
to  Lord  Minto,  pointing  out  the  gross  injustice  to  the  cause  with  whidi  the 
Commissioners  have  been  intrusted  which  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
involvea  I  trouble  you  with  this  letter,  just  for  the  purpose  of  entreatiDg 
you  to  second,  if  you  approve,  the  proposal.  Every  paper  in  the  ooontiy 
would  transfer  Dr.  Chalmers'  letter  to  its  columns ;  and  this,  in  such  a  case, 
is  the  thing  to  be  gained.  I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  we  could  with 
the  same  certainty  bring  the  Commissioners  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  with  equal,  or  anything  like  equal,  effect" 

We  give  two  more  extracts,  not  because  what  they  contain 
is  of  absolutely  intrinsic  value,  but  because  they  show  the 
extraordinary  keenness  with  which  this  investigation  into  the 
religious  condition  of  Scotland  was  prosecuted,  and  are  thus 
of  some  historical  interest : — 

THE  CX)MMISSION. 

"  Glasgow,  lith  April  1836. 

"  Mt  Dear  Dunlop, — I  am  glad  you  think  we  are  conducting  the  case 
before  the  Commission  with  something  like  proper  spirit  Great  pains 
have  been  used  to  make  our  statistical  returns  both  full  and  accurate; 
and  if  the  results  be  fairly  combined  and  exhibited,  I  am  satisfied  they 
will  present  an  irresistible  case  to  Government  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  see,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  exaggerate  on  the  side  of  the 
Church ;  while  the  Dissenters,  in  addition  to  any  little  truth  they  have 
bearing  on  the  question,  have  been  piling  up  '  wood,  hay,  stubble '  unspar^ 
ingly  on  the  top  of  it.  There  are  seldom  fewer  than  eight  or  ten — some- 
times fifteen  or  sixteen  ! — of  their  ministers,  'all  in  a  row,'  confronting  the 
Commissioners,  and  ready  to  pounce  on  any  weak  point,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  they  discern." 

"Glasgow,  lOtk  Map  JSS6. 

'*  Mr  Dear  Dunlop, — The  Commission  has  closed  its  proceedings  hers 
to-night,  leaving  some  arrears  only  to  be  titken  up  by  a  Commission  to  be 
left  behind  or  sent  over  from  Edinburgh  for  that  purpose.  The  Dissenteis 
have  been  crowding  in  their  surveys  since  Thurtday  last^  at  the  very  doss 
of  the  Commission,  when  neither  time  nor  opportunity  remained  for  testing 
the  accuracy  of  their  statements.  Indeed,  the  Commission  commenced 
receiving  them  on  that  day  without  notice  given  to  a  f  ingle  E$tabliMkment  mmt- 
tier  of  any  of  the  [larishes  to  which  the  Dissenting  surveys  referred.  And 
it  was  only  on  Mr.  Gibson,  who  happened  to  be  present,  standing  up  and 
protesting  against  it,  and  referring  to  an  express  pledge  he  had  received 
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frani  the  Board  that  tbose  surveys  would  not  be  received  without  full 
notioe  being  previously  given  to  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  concerned, 
that  they  consented  to  stay  further  proceeding  with  those  returns  till  next 
day.  Bat  as  nearly  all  the  parish  ministers  were  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
Communion,  scarcely  anything  could  possibly  be  done  in  the  way  of  sifting 
the  statistics  thus  hurried  down  upon  the  record  of  the  Commission.  My 
notion  is,  that  the  whole  proceeding  to  which  I  have  thus  referrred  is  di&- 
gracefal,  and  that  if  not  exposed  it  may  become  the  means  of  furnishing 
Lord  J.  Russell  with  the  pretext  he  wishes  to  have  for  throwing  the  whole 
subject  over  the  table.  I  have  little  doubt  the  Dissenting  returns  are  mate- 
riaUy  at  variance  with  ours ;  and  if  they  are  allowed  equal  weight,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  an  unfriendly  Qovernment  will  find  in  such  discordant  evidence 
an  excellent  reason  for  doing  nothing  at  all.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  know  is, 
whether  you  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  such  a  method  of  receiving  evir 
denee  should  be  protested  against  ?  The  Dissenters  knew  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  coming  here  as  soon  as  we  did ;  they  knew  what  it  was  to  inquire 
about ;  and  if  they  were  disposed  to  dispute  the  allegation  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  that  deficiency  of  means,  &c.,  existed, — ^the  allegation  on  which 
the  Commission  was  issued, — they  were  bound  to  get  their  evidence  ready 
to  meet  the  Commission  when  it  came.  When  the  Commissioners  arrived, 
they  summoned  all  parties  publicly  and  timeously  when  the  case  as  to  a 
given  parish  was  to  be  tried.  And  what  did  the  Dissenters  do?  They 
allowed  the  Establishment  to  make  its  statement,  but  made  none  whatever 
themselves ;  but  then,  after  hearing  our  case,  they  were  permitted  by  the 
Commiflsion  to  go  away  and  get  up  a  case  to  meet  it ;  and  now  they  thrust 
in  this  counter-statement  at  the  very  close  of  the  business,  when,  as  I 
already  said,  there  is  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  testing  the  validity 
of  their  statements.  Is  this  consistent  with  the  principles  which  regulate 
the  taking  of  evidence  ?  If  you  think  it  is  not,  would  you  further  think  it 
wise  that  we  should  draw  up  a  protest  embodying  a  short  statement  of  the 
objectionable  proceeding,  and  have  it  signed  by  the  Establishment  clergy, 
and  lodged  as  a  testimony  against  it  ?  If  you  do,  be  so  kind  as  state  in 
jour  more  exact  and  legal  phraseology  the  terms  in  which  the  thing  objected 
to  should  be  characterized. 

*'0f  late,  since  the  Commission  broke  up  into  fragments,  things  have 
been  absurdly  conducted.  To-day,  for  example,  receiving  these  Dissenting 
nrveys,  was  the  Procurator's  son— a  boy — ^with  Mr.  Dick  as  his  colleague, 
who,  of  course,  did  as  he  liked.  How  degrading  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
that  an  inquiry  of  vital  importance  to  her  interests  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  stripling  hardly  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  case  in  the  Small-Debt 
Court !" 

The  end  of  all  this  agitation, — so  far,  at  least,  as  Govern- 
ment was  concerned, — came  at  last  in  the  spring  of  1838. 
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Mr.  Buchanan  was  again  in  London  as  one  of  a  deputation 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  it  so  happens  that  we  have 
a  singularly  full  account  of  this  visit  and  of  its  consequences 
in  his  own  handwriting.  We  need  make  no  apology  for 
introducing  the  diary  he  kept  in  extenao;  for  although  there 
are  some  things  in  it  not  relevant  to  Church  Extension,  there 
is  nothing  which,  in  the  circumstances,  does  not  possess  an 
interest  of  its  own. 

March  8y  1838, — Left  Glasgow,  in  company  with  Rev.  Dr.  Mlieod  and 
Mr.  Collins,  at  half-past  nine  A.M.,  by  the  steamer  Ccmmodcrt^  being  part 
of  a  deputation  appointed  to  proceed  to  London  on  the  Church  Exteniioii 
question. 

The  Commodore  is  a  new  and  very  fine  ship,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
fox  feet  from  stem  to  stem.  Left  Greenock  exactly  at  twelve  noon,  pnand 
Ailsa  exactly  at  four  p.m.,  being  sixty  miles  in  four  hours,  and  oontinned 
at  the  same  rate  till  we  got  into  the  Mersey,  where  a  fog  and  ebb-tide 
together  detained  us  above  an  hour.  Dropped  anchor  abreast  of  Liverpool 
at  live  A.1I.  of  the  nintL  Left  the  ship  at  half-past  five  in  a  dense  fb|^ 
Lost  sight  of  everything  before  we  were  three  boat-lengths  from  the 
steamer  ;  the  boatmen  seemed  not  to  know  where  they  were,  and  we  kept 
rowing  hither  and  thither,  grounding  every  now  and  then,  for  an  entire 
hour  before  we  got  to  the  quay,  from  which  at  starting  we  were  not  two 
hundred  yards  distant 

By  this  delay  we  lost  our  chance  of  getting  off  by  the  first  or  half-paet 
six  A.M.  train  to  Birmingham,  and  were  obliged  to  remain  in  Liverpool  till 
half-])a8t  eleven. 

Drove  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  steam-carriages,  got  three  places  in  the 
third  carriage  of  the  train,  and  at  half-past  eleven  started  from  Liverpool 
The  carriages  are  large  and  handsome  ;  each  passenger  has  hia  own  com* 
partment,  like  an  arm-chair,  three  on  each  side.  The  motion  at  first  seems 
tremendous,  giving  one  the  sensation  rather  of  flying  than  moving  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  nothing  surprised  me  so  much  as  the  quickness 
with  which  one  gets  used  to  it,  so  that  it  seems  nothing  out  of  the  way ; 
and  we  got  impatient  if  we  were  not  skimming  along  at  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  The  stages  I  marked  were : — Newton,  where  the 
line  goes  on  to  Manchester,  and  at  which  we  turned  off  towards  Binning- 
ham— Newton,  19  miles  ;  Narford,  32  ;  Crewe,  44  ;  Whitmore,  54  ;  Staf- 
ford, 68  ;  Wolverhampton,  82| ;  Birmingham,  97. 

We  were  detained  half  an  hour  at  Newton,  and  five  minutes  at  the  other 
stages  on  the  average.  We  started  at  half-past  eleven,  and  reached  the 
terminus  at  Birmingham  at  ten  minutes  past  five ;  from  which  dednet  ous 
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hour,  and  we  have  four  hours  and  forty  minutes  to  travel  ninetj-seveu 
miles, — being  an  average  of  fully  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Several  of  the 
stages  we  ran  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles  an  hour.  We 
were  informed  that  the  morning  train  goes  faster,  and  loses  less  time  at 
iUges,  accomplishing  the  journey  in  four  and  a  half  hours,  everything 
included.  Railway  travelling  is  delightful  for  its  ease  and  expeditiousness, 
but  will  never  be  resorted  to  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  country. 
The  motion  is  too  rapid  to  allow  the  eye  to  survey  any  one  scene  with 
aecuiacy  or  minuteness  ;  and,  moreover,  to  secure  a  level,  much  of  the  rail- 
road runs  in  lanes  or  cuts  where  the  banks  hide  everjrthing  from  the 
view. 

BiiiMiNOHAX,  March  9, — Mr.  Collins  got  an  inside  place  in  the  Mail, 
and  started  at  a  quarter  to  seven.  Dr.  M'Leod  and  I  followed  in  the 
3nerald  at  eight  (nominally  at  half-past  seven).  Night  very  cold ;  two 
sulky,  unsocial  fellow-travellers  beside  us.  €rot  to  London  about  eleven 
AJL  of  the  10th,  and,  after  many  petty  interruptions,  reached  the  Union 
Hotel,  Cockspur  Street,  at  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

LovDoir,  March  10, — As  soon  as  we  had  dressed  and  ordered  breakfast, 
ordered  the  day's  paper.  The  Morning  Herald  was  brought ;  on  opening 
which  found,  to  our  surprise  and  disgust,  that  last  night,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Melbourne,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  had 
given  notice  of  a  measure,  in  reference  to  Scottish  Church  Endowments,  of 
the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  description.  In  substance  as  follows  : — 
1ft,  to  give  the  Crown  teinds  to  Highland  parishes ;  2nd,  to  alter  the  Act 
1707  anent  unexhausted  teinds,  so  as  to  make  them  accessible  to  the  new 
churches  built  in  parishes  where  unexhausted  teinds  exist ;  and,  lastly ,  to 
do  nothing  for  the  towns  at  all,  unless  where  they  may  have  landward 
pariahcs  with  unexhausted  teinds.  Obviously  the  design  of  the  first  part 
ii  to  meet  the  clamour  of  the  Dissenters  about  their  vested  rights ;  in  the 
Highlands  there  are  no  Dissenting  churches,  and  therefore  no  money  specula- 
tioDs  to  injure  by  cheap  seat- rents.  The  second  is  a  torch  of  discord  thrown 
between  the  Church  and  the  heritors.  And  the  third  leaves  the  towns  to 
ndicalism,  Dissent,  and  infidelity,  and  consequently  secures  them  as  nur- 
Kries  for  liberalism  ! 

Anything  more  barefaced  and  shameless  never  was  proposed  by  a 
Qorenunent.  They  know  the  Law  of  1707  will  not  be  altered,  but  they 
basely  make  use  of  it  to  avert  the  storm  from  their  own  heads,  and  to  turn 
into  an  engine  against  the  Church  herself,  by  stirring  up  the  jealousies  of 
Sootdi  heritors  and  of  English  tithe  impropriators.  And  then,  to  leave 
oat  the  towns,  which  contain  nine-tenths  of  the  destitution  of  Scotland, 
ind  which  are,  in  fact,  the  only  points  of  the  case  as  to  which  their  own 
Commission  have  reported  ! 

Having  read  this  report,  we  instantly  resolved  to  abandon  the  intention 
we  had  previously  formed  of  waiting  immediately  on  the  Lord  Advocate 
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to  anootmce  our  arrival,  aod  aeek  through  him  to  learn  the  designs  of 
€k>vemment.  Government  having  announced  their  plan, — and  each  a 
phin ! — we  felt  it  impossible  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  official  men  tall 
the  whole  deputation  had  come,  and  that  we  had  further  instructions  from 
home. 

Before  communicating  what  we  had  thus  learned  from  the  newspapers  to 
Dr.  Chalmers,  we  were  anxious  to  see  some  of  our  Parliamentary  friends, in 
order  to  learn  in  what  light  they  regarded  the  proposition  of  Oovemment 
For  this  purpose  we  visited  the  houses  of  Mr.  Pringle,  Sir  William  Bae, 
Mr.  Hope  Johnstone,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  called  at  the  House  of  Commoosi 
The  first  was  out,  the  second  not  in  town,  the  third  at  an  election  com- 
mittee, the  fourth  just  going  out  We  next  called  at  the  Carlton  Clnb  in 
search  of  Scotch  members.  None  within,  but  met  there  with  Sir  George 
Clerk,  who  had  a  long  conversation  with  us,  and  made  us  aware  that  Loid 
Aberdeen  had  put  his  question  in  consequence  of  the  vagueness  and  ambig- 
uousness  of  the  answer  Lord  John  Russell  had  given  to  Sir  Robert  Peel — 
pwrposdy  so,  every  one  believed.  He  was  satisfied  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  Government  was  the  consequence  of  the  danger  they  had  found 
themselves  in  from  the  late  proceedings  of  the  English  and  Scotch  radicals. 
He  had  reason  to  believe  they  had  intended  something  better,  but  the  Iots 
of  place  tempted  them  to  soothe  the  radicals  at  this  price. 

Met  Sir  George  Sinclair  on  the  street ;  found  him  in  high  indignation  at 
the  measure,  which  he  attributed  to  the  same  circumstance. 

Met  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone  returning  from  House  of  Commons ;  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him.  He  took  the  same  view,  and  regarded  the 
proposed  measure  as  a  complete  betraying  of  the  whole  cause. 

Both  he  and  Sir  G.  Clerk  concurred  in  thinking  we  should  call  np  the 
rest  of  the  deputation,  and  endeavour  to  force  the  Ministry  to  a  disclosoie 
of  their  plans,  so  as  to  report  it  to  the  Assembly.  This  the  more  needfol, 
as  Lord  John  Russell  says  his  measure  will  not  be  brought  on  till  after 
Easter. 

Wrote  this  evening,  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of 
Committee  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  on  Monday,  explaining  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  entreating  them  to  send  the  other  deputies  immediately,  and 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  himself  should  come  if  possible ;  also  a  private  letter, 
more  minutely  describing  what  we  had  seen  and  heard. 

Sabbathy  March  11. — Went  to  Swallow  Street  Church,  and  found  it  wis 
their  Communion  Sabbath.  Assisted  at  the  tables,  and  preached  the  even- 
ing sermon. 

Mofnday^  Martk  IS. — Were  visited  after  breakfast  by  Mr.  Hope  John- 
stone. Told  him  of  a  proposal  we  entertain  of  a  public  meeting  at  Exeter 
Hall     He  highly  approved  of  it 

Wrote  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers  respecting  the  public  meeting, 
entreating  him  to  come  up  immediately,  to  have  meetings  with  members 
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of  Government  first,  and  then  the  public  meeting.  Proposed  to  have 
the  meetings  with  Government  next  week,  and  the  public  meeting  on 
the  week  following. 

Had  a  message  from  Lord  Aberdeen.  Dr.  M'Leod  went  to  see  him,  and 
filed  an  interview  for  to-morrow  at  eleven. 

Were  visited  by  Lord  Tweeddale,  who  held  a  confidential  conversation 
with  OS ;  stated  that  he  had  had  a  great  deal  of  communication  on  the 
•object  of  Church  Extension  with  a  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  signified  his 
eoQviction  that  the  ministers  had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
question ;  and  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  accompany  him  to  call  on  the 
Gid>inet  Minister  to  whom  he  alluded,  and  explain  some  points  of  the  case 
to  him.  After  consultation,  I  said  there  could  be  no  objection  to  that,  if 
it  were  distinctly  understood  that  I  went,  not  officially  on  the  part  of  the 
deputation,  but  merely  as  a  private  individual.  This,  Lord  Tweeddale 
sud,  was  exactly  what  he  wiahed,  as  he  thought  it  possible  that  informa- 
tion presented  in  that  private  way  might  infiuence  them  when  they  came 
to  meet  the  deputation  formally.  He  accordingly  went  away  to  arrange  a 
meeting. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  Mr.  Pringle  came  in.  To  them  we  men- 
tioned what  had  passed  between  us  and  Lord  Tweeddale.  They  entirely 
approved  of  what  was  proposed  to  be  done ;  and  the  more,  that  they  had 
just  come  from  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who  had  recommended  that  the  Church 
deputation  should  exhaust  every  means  of  conciliating  the  Government 
before  coming  to  a  rupture  with  them.  To  these  gentlemen  we  also  men- 
tioned what  Lord  Tweeddale  had  intimated  as  to  the  reluctance  Gov- 
ernment had  to  meet  Dr.  Chalmers,  whom  they  professed  to  regard  as  a 
violent  political  enemy.  Lord  Tweeddale  wished  that,  to  avoid  giving 
them  any  pretext  for  taking  offence.  Dr.  Chalmers  might  not  be  with  the 
deputation  when  they  had  their  interview  with  the  Government  Messrs. 
CoAquhoon  and  Pringle  concurred  in  thinking  it  would  be  as  well  to  agree 
to  this,  so  that  every  ground  of  complaint  might  be  taken  away.  At 
the  Hune  time,  both  expressed  their  conviction  that  Government  would 
eoDcede  nothing — simply  because  they  dared  not ;  that  they  were  henuned 
in  by  the  Badicals  to  the  position  they  had  assumed  in  reference  to  the 
Church  Endowment  question,  and  that,  whatever  their  own  feelings  or 
wishes  might  be,  following  their  present  policy,  they  would  not  venture  to 
propose  an  extension  of  Church  infiuence  in  the  great  towns. 

I  aooordingly  appended  a  note  to  the  letter  I  had  prepared  for  Dr. 
Chalmers,  openly  laying  the  whole  matter  before  him ;  entreating  him  to 
•end  up  Dr.  Muir  and  Dr.  Simpson  this  week,  and  to  come  himself  the  fol- 
lowing week,  as,  if  he  should  think  it  best  in  the  circumstances  not  to 
acoompany  the  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Government,  we  would  rather  he 
did  not  arrive  in  town  till  the  interview  was  over.  To  be  in  town,  and  yet 
not  to  accompany  us,  might  be  misunderstood  by  the  Church  and  the  country. 
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Lord  Tweeddale  returned,  and  appointed  to  call  for  me  to-morrow  at  a 
quarter  to  two  p.m.,  to  take  me  to  the  Board  of  Control  to  see  Sir  John  C. 
Hobhouse,  the  Cabinet  minister  to  whom  he  alluded. 

March  13. — ^At  a  quarter  past  ten  this  forenoon  the  deputation  had  an 
interview  with  Sir  Kobert  Peel  at  his  house.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr. 
Pringle  were  also  present  After  some  general  conversation,  Sir  Bobort 
Peel  intimated  that  he  and  his  friends  were  most  anxious  and  resolved  to 
bring  on  a  discussion,  in  reference  to  the  Government  plan,  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  that  he  thought  it  quite  necessary  that,  before 
doing  so,  the  deputation  should  have  seen  the  Government  and  obtained 
their  ultimatum.  He  was  deeply  convinced  that  every  means  should  be 
employed  by  the  deputation  to  induce  the  Government  to  abandon  the 
objectionable  parts  of  their  plan ;  that  it  was  an  unnatural  thing  for  a 
Government  to  be  at  war  with  an  Established  Church,  and  should  be 
avoided  if  possible. 

Lord  Aberdeen  strongly  concurred  in  the  same  view,  and  urged,  as  did 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  we  should  have  an  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne 
immediately.  His  lordship  said  there  was  such  a  pressure  on  Govemment 
at  present,  that  no  one  could  tell  whether  or  not  Lord  Melbourne  might  not 
any  evening  commit  himself  still  further  on  the  question ;  more  e^)eciall7 
as  Lord  Brougham  was  taking  every  opportunity,  when  presenting  petitions 
against  the  grant,  to  bring  on  discussions  in  which  Lord  Melbourne  mighi 
find  it  very  difficult  to  avoid  mingling.  His  lordship  further  stated  that 
he  had  seen  Lord  Melbourne  yesterday,  had  talked  with  him  on  the  sob- 
ject,  had  told  him  a  deputation  from  the  Church  was  in  town,  and  exprened 
his  hope  that  he  (Loni  Melbourne)  would  be  prepared  to  listen  candidly  to 
their  statements.  His  lordship  admitted  that  Lord  Melbourne  had  said 
very  decidedly,  "  At  all  events  I  won't  give  any  more.*'  But  Lord  Aber- 
deen thought  that  he  might  be  induced — the  thing  was  so  absurd  and 
monstrous — to  abandon  the  idea  of  excluding  the  towns  from  any  share 
of  what  he  was  to  give.  When  thus  urged  both  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel  mod 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  ask  an  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne  immediately — 
this  very  day — we  suggested  that  we  were  but  a  part  of  the  deputatioii, 
and  that  we  were  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  holding 
such  an  interview  without  the  other  members  of  the  deputation  haviiig 
arrived.  Tliey  said:  '*The  case  does  not  admit  of  delay.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  cause  that  you  see  Lord  Melbourne  immediately. **  In  shorty 
both  Sir  Ili>bert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  made  a  point  of  it ;  and  as  w^ 
felt  that  we  could  not,  in  the  ciix;umstances,  refuse  the  advice  of  those  who 
were  so  well  able  to  judge,  we  agreed,  but  we  did  so  in  the  full  convictm 
that,  from  the  urgent  letters  we  had  written  on  Saturday  to  Ediubozgh, 
the  remaining  members  of  the  deputation  must  be  in  town  before  the 
<lay  when  an  interview  will  be  granted  to  ua  Wrote  Dr.  Chalmere  on 
this  subject 
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{Cop^  LeUer  to  Lord  Mdboume.) 

"  Union  Hotel,  Cockspur  Strbbt, 
'*  Mardi  IS,  1SS8. 

"Hie  Ber.  Dr.  M'Leod,  Be  v.  Mr.  Bachanan,  and  Mr.  Collins  of  Glas- 
gow beg  leave  respectfallj  to  inform  Lord  Melbourne  that  they  have 
arrived  in  town  as  a  deputation  from  the  General  Assembly's  Committee 
on  Churdi  Extension  in  Scotland ;  and  to  solicit  the  favour  of  his  naming  a 
day  when  they  may  be  allowed  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  his  lord- 
Aip  in  reference  to  that  subject,  as  they  are  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  sobmitting  certain  important  facts  and  considerations,  which  they  ven- 
tnre  to  hope  may  not  be  disregarded  in  any  dedsion  to  which  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  may  come  regarding  it 

"  Thx  Riobt  Hon.  Lord  Mklboubne.** 

interview  with  sir  john  cam  hobhouse, 

FrttidttU  qf  the  Board  qf  Control,  and  a  membir  qf  the  Cabinet. 

A  few  minutes  before  two  p.m.  Lord  Tweeddale  called,  and  drove  me 
down  to  the  Board  of  Control,  a  large  building  in  Bichmond  Terrace,  in  a 
Barrow  street — an  out-of-the-way  sort  of  place.  But  I  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  examine  it  then,  being  too  much  occupied  with  the 
iqjproaching  interview.  We  were  shown  along  the  gallery  into  a  small 
aide-room,  and  the  servant  went  to  announce  u&  On  coming  back,  he  said 
Sir  John  was  extremely  busy  to-day,  and  he  was  afraid  could  not  see  us. 
**  Has  he  forgotten  his  own  appointment  1"  said  Lord  Tweeddale.  "  I  don't 
nppoae  he  has,"  replied  the  servant ; ''  but  he  is  much  occupied."  ''  Go  and 
tdU  him  that  we  are  here  by  appointment,**  said  the  marquis  with  emphasis. 
He  aooii  returned,  and  asked  the  marquis  to  follow  him;  and  in  a  few 
luniitea  came  and  requested  me  also  to  enter  the  apartment  of  the  official 
dignitttry.  Lord  Tweeddale  had  told  me  to  remember  to  present  to  him 
aa  lorcibly  as  possible  the  political  consequences  of  the  plan  Government 
proposed;  that  it  would  make  the  Church  of  Scotland  their  perpetual 
oppooenta,  and  that  not  out  of  mere  political  enmity  or  party  spirit,  but  from 
a  sense  of  duty. 

Having  passed  through  a  large  outer  room,  like  a  great  hall  in  some 

btfoo's  casUe,  I  entered,  by  a  door  in  the  comer  of  it,  the  private  room  of 

the  Cabinet  minister,  and  was  received  with  much  frankness  and  cordiality 

of  manner.    Sir  John  is  rather  a  little  man,  with  a  brown  wig,  a  high 

nose,  and  intelligent,  agreeable  countenance,— older  than  I  supposed.    He 

very  soon  introduced  the  subject    I  directed  my  chief  attention  to  the 

towns— which  the  Government  proposed  to  do  nothing  for — and  showed 

btm  they  contained  the  great  proportion  of  all  the  religious  destitution  of 

SooUand.    The  unlet  seats  I  found  to  be  his  pons  asinortmi,  and  proceeded 
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to  expose  the  fallacj  of  the  argument  which  wae  imieed  oa  thit  fonndatioD. 
I  ehowed  him  that  out  of  tweutj-seTen  churches  it  waa  Tain  to  expect  that 
there  would  not  alwaja  be  unlet  nttingB,  from  the  age  of  aome  of  the 
miniBten  and  conaequent  failure  of  their  powers,  or  from  a  deficiency  in 
popular  talent,  &a ;  but  that  the  fact  was,  taking  the  Conimiamonera'  Bepoct 
in  his  hand,  he  would  find  that  the  twenty-eeven  Katabliahed  churchea  of 
Glasgow  had  an  average  attendance  of  1Q55  hearers — aa  many  aa  any 
minister  ought  to  have. 

I  then  explained  to  him  the  difference  between  the  oongregatiooal  and 
psuochial  systems ;  showed  how  the  former  could  penetrate  a  certain  way 
down  through  society,  and  where  it  must  stop.  Its  high  seat-renta  would 
leave  out  the  poor,  and  its  absence  of  parochial  superintendence  would  leave 
untouched  the  multitudes  who  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  I  gave  him 
examples — the  new  parish  church  of  Bridgton,  with  all  its  five  hundred 
cheap  sittiugs  let  in  ten  months,  and  only  one  hundred  and  seven  of  the 
dear  ones;  the  Congregational  Dissenting  church,  opened  at  the  same  time, 
with  only  forty  sittings  let — and  already /or  sal€.  I  then  asked,  respectfully, 
upon  what  principle  of  equity  or  consistency  they  could  propose  to  exclude 
the  towns — the  very  places  their  own  Commission  had  described  aa  in  so 
deplorable  a  state.  With  great  candour  he  said,  ^  I  confess  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.''  He  added,  with  a  significant  look,  "  Put  that  question  to 
Lord  Melbourne ;"  and  coutinuiug,  he  added  further,  "  I  acknowledge  thai 
your  claims  are  the  legitimate  claims  of  a  National  Establishment ;  and  I 
own,  if  we  refuse  them,  I  think  we  are  falling  practically  into  Voluutaiyim 
— a  principle  which  I  know  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  repudiateii  Bat 
still  these  seem  to  be  the  two  alternatives ;  I  can  see  no  middle  term  between 
them." 

I  then  took  advantage  of  these  admissions  to  show  him  what  an  impre^ 
sion  a  measure  like  that  would  produce  in  Scotland — how  inevitably  many 
of  their  own  frieuds  would  be  alienated,  and  the  Church,  as  a  Church, 
forced  into  a  state  of  permanent  hostility  to  them,  not  out  of  party  or  poli- 
tical enmity,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty.  When  he  spoke  of  the  power  of 
the  Dissenters,  I  told  him  I  thought  he  unduly  estimated  their  power; 
that  its  apparent  strength  arose  from  their  being  associated  with  all  those 
Churchmen  who  were  friends  uf  the  present  Government. 

The  interview  lasted  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  roee  and 
offered  to  retire  more  than  once,  knowing  how  much  his  time  was  occupied; 
but  he  would  not  allow  me.  The  Chairman  of  the  India  Ilonse  was  kept 
waiting  in  an  outer  room  at  least  twenty  minutes, — all  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  subject  of  our  interview  was  felt  to  be  an  important  OM. 
Lord  Tweeddale  supported  my  statements  manfully,  and  with  his  usual 
decision  of  manner.  Lord  Tweeddale,  at  the  close  of  our  interview,  asked 
Sir  John  if  he  could  not  arrange  a  similar  interview  for  me  with  Lord 
Melbourne,  so  that  the  Premier  in  the  same  private  way  might  have  a  full 
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statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  before  he  met  the  deputation  formally  as 
a  bodj.  Sir  John  seemed  to  think  this  highly  desirable,  and  said  he  would 
endeannir  to  do  so,  and  engaged  to  let  Lord  Tweeddale  know  the  resolt 
Meanwhile,  Sir  John  niged  that  the  deputation  should  immediately  send 
to  Leml  Melbourne  an  application  for  an  interview,  and,  curiously  enough, 
itated  the  very  same  reason  for  doing  so  that  had  been  pressed  upon  us  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Hobert  Peel — namely,  that  there  was  a  great  danger 
lest  Lord  Melbourne  should  be  tempted  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  commit 
luDself  still  more  strongly  on  the  question. 

Went  at  five  o'clock,  all  of  us,  to  dine  with  the  London  Presbyteiy  in 
Uw  London  Coffee-house,  Ludgate  HilL  Found  my  friend  Mr.  Bums,  as 
Moderator,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  a  large  party  of  thirty  or  forty 
people,  chiefly  elders  of  the  different  Scotch  churches.  Great  speechifying 
after  dinner.  Took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  pave  the  way  for  our 
pnpoeed  public  meeting,  by  enlisting  the  gentlemen  present  in  the  scheme, 
ttd  preparing  them  to  aid  in  its  objects. 

Marek  I4, — No  oonmmnication  from  Lord  Tweeddale  on  the  subject  of 
the  private  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne. 

Wrote  the  ProYoet  of  Glasgow,  suggesting  the  propriety  and  importance 
of  a  petition  from  the  Town  Couucil  in  favour  of  endowments,  as  being 
fitted  to  show  the  (Government  in  what  point  of  view  a  large  portion  of  the 
eoostituency  of  that  city  regards  the  question,  and  as  a  good  set'K>ff  to  the 
rabble  petition  of  the  Voluntaries. 

In  the  afternoon  went  out  to  visit  Mr.  Colquhoun  at  Putney  Heath. 
The  road  we  took  croeses  the  Thames  at  Putney  Bridge,  at  the  north  end 
of  which  is  Fnlham,  and  at  the  south  Putney.  The  heath  is  a  mile  further 
OD,  though  no  heath  could  I  see ;  nothing  but  an  immense  common  covered 
with  furze,  intersected  with  numerous  roads  of  a  yellow  sand,  skirted  with 
plantations,  and  numerous  villas  studding  it  here  and  there. 

Had  much  conversation  with  Mr.  Colquhoun  on  the  subject  of  our 
nusBon.  Agreed  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  get  private  audiences 
ci  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  John  Bussell,  and  Lord  Melbourne,  as  the  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Cabinet ;  also,  to  see  Duke  of  Bichmond,  if  possible 
Mr.  Colquhoun  suggested  that  we  must  be  prepared  for  an  evasive  answer 
from  Lord  Melbourne.  He  would  probably  say  the  subject  was  under 
eoDflideration,  and  stave  off  the  thing  till  after  Easter.  Agreed  that  we 
sboold  ask  decisively  whether  €k>vemment  were  disposed  to  abandon  any 
pait  of  the  plan  they  had  announced ;  and  if  so,  what  part 

March  16. — On  coming  into  town  at  tem  A.M.,  found  a  letter  from  Lord 
Melbourne's  secretary  to  Dr.  M'Leod,  amiouneing  that  he  would  grant  us 
an  interview  this  day  at  three  p.m.  in  Downing  Street  Begret  extremely 
that  the  other  members  of  the  deputation  are  not  arrived. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  intimating  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  Edinburgh  on  Monday  last,  the  deputation  had  been  confirmed, 
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and  that  the  meeting  had  adjourned  tiU  the  next  day  (Tuesdaj)  to 
the  instnictiona.    Begret  that  there  should  have  been  a  divinon. 

Beeolved  that  at  onr  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne  to-day  we  ahoBld 
begin  by  ascertaining  distinctly  what  the  €k>vemment  plan  is,  and  thin 
state  our  objections  to  it  And  also,  that  before  leaving  him  we  ahoold 
make  him  aware  that,  by  a  communication  from  Edinbui^  this  momii^ 
we  are  informed  that  the  head  Committee  were  to  have  a  meeting  on  TuM- 
day,  when  the  Government's  plan  would  be  considered,  from  which  instme- 
tions  will  no  doubt  emanate,  and  that  we  may  therefore  find  it  neoeaaaiy, 
when  the  two  other  members  of  the  deputation  join  us,  to  solicit  a  second 
interview  with  the  Premier. 

Called  this  forenoon  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  his  house  in  Portland 
PUoe ;  sent  in  our  cards,  with  a  written  request  that  he  would  grant  us 
interview,  or  name  a  time  convenient  to  himself  for  seeing  us.  W( 
immediately  invited  to  walk  in.  The  Duke  is  a  tall,  handsome  man, 
rently  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  dark  hair,  intelligent  oountenanoa^ 
frank  and  unreserved  in  his  manner.  We  stated  the  object  of  our  vist— > 
that  we  were  anxious  to  know  what  his  grace  thought  of  the  proposed  plan 
of  Government  He  condemned  most  decidedly  the  notion  of  meddling  with 
the  teinds,  as  in  truth  downright  spoliation ;  that  the  English  lay  impfo- 
priators  would  take  the  alarm,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  it  never  coald 
pass.  We  then  directed  his  attention  to  the  towns.  He  agreed  with  us  in 
thinking  they  were  the  chiefest  part  of  the  case,  and  assured  ns  he  would 
be  ready  to  support  these  views  when  the  subject  sliould  come  to  be  dis- 
cuased  in  Parliament  He  recommended  us  to  get  a  second  interview  wiA 
Lord  Melbourne,  after  ho  should  have  had  time  to  consider  our  representa- 
tions and  to  consult  with  his  colleagues. 

INTERVIEW  WITH   LORD  MELBOCRSrS. 

Precisely  at  three  p.m.  were  at  the  Tretisury.  Found  Lord  Melbourne  had 
not  come  from  a  Cabinet  meeting ;  were  shown  into  an  ante-room,  and  after 
waiting  about  fifteen  minutes  were  told  his  lordship  was  ready  to  receive 
us. 

On  being  introduced,  we  found  his  lordship  standing  with  his  hat  in  one 
hand  and  his  stick  in  the  other.  He  l)owed,  invited  us  to  sit  down  (rather 
stiffly,  I  thought),  and  remained  silent  I  began  by  observing  that,  as  we 
might  luive  gathered  an  erroneous  notion  of  what  Government  intended 
from  the  public  papers,  I  was  anxious  to  state  what  we  had  been  led  to 
believe  the  Government  plan  really  was.  He  assented  to  the  propriety  ol 
this ;  and  I  accordingly  proceeded  in  substance  to  describe  the  plan  aa  fol- 
lows :~1.  That  the  bishops'  teinds  should  l)e  given  with  a  view  to  provide  for 
the  destitution  of  such  Highland  and  other  rural  parishes  as  have  no  unex- 
hausted tiends.  2.  That  an  alteration  should  be  proposed  of  the  Lew  of 
1707,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  application  of  the  unexhausted  teinde 
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to  relieve  the  destitution  of  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong.  3.  That 
Dothing  should  be  done  to  relieve  the  towns ;  that  thej  should  be  left  to 
themselvesL  Having  heard  mj  statement,  he  said,  *'  That  is  quite  correct ; 
that  is  an  accurate  view  of  our  plans."  I  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
two  leading  objections  we  had  to  the  scheme.  First,  In  reference  to  the 
iheration  of  the  Act  1707, 1  distinctij  stated,  that  as  to  the  propriety  or 
righteonsneas  of  such  a  measure,  it  belonged  to  the  Legislature  to  decide. 
It  was  a  civil,  not  an  ecclesiastical  question.  At  the  same  time,  I  men- 
timed  it  as  the  feeling  which  was  exhibited  by  men  of  all  parties  in  the 
General  Assembly  last  year,  and  particularly  by  Lord  Moncreifif  and  Mr. 
Mooteitli,  when  the  subject  was  incidentally  discussed,  that  these  teinds 
never  oonld  become  a  fund  for  the  purposes  of  Church  Extension.  The 
flaly  point  of  view  in  which,  therefore,  the  Church  was  entitled  to  consider 
the  question,  was  a  practical  point  of  view ;  and  our  fear  was  that  these 
tdnds  would  never  really  be  laid  open  to  us.  Seccyivd,  Our  second  objection 
was  to  the  leaving  out  of  the  towns.  This  was  our  leading  and  insur- 
moontaUe  objection.  We  explained  to  him  that  the  towns  contained  five- 
nzths  of  the  whole  case ;  and  to  prove  this,  proceeded  to  lay  before  him 
tome  of  the  facts  which  the  reports  contained.  His  only  answer  to  these 
fftcta  was, — ''Indeed! — is  it  so?  I  have  never  read  these  reports  yet." 
Having  explained  to  him  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  case,  it  was  men- 
tioiied  to  him  that  we  had  this  morning  had  a  communication  from  Edin- 
huigfa,  informing  us  that  the  Assembly's  Church  Extension  Committee 
had  met  on  Monday,  and  adjourned  till  Tuesday ;  that  the  subject  of  the 
Government's  plan  was  before  that  meeting,  and  that  some  additional 
instructions  would  in  consequence  be  sent  us ;  that  two  other  members  of 
the  deputation,  who  had  been  at  these  meetings,  were  coming  up  im- 
mediately, and  that  on  their  arrival  we  would  solicit  another  interview 
with  his  lordship.    This,  he  said,  he  should  be  most  ready  to  grant 

At  the  doee  of  the  interview  I  addressed  his  lordship  respectfully  but 
firmly  as  to  the  painful  consequences  that  must  result  from  the  €k>vem- 
nent  adhering  to  this  plan.  If  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  recently  appeared 
to  aasame  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  present  €k>vemment,  it  was 
merely  because  of  the  €k>vemment's  supposed  resistance  to  this  question, — 
and,  therein,  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  people  and  the  great  principles 
of  our  religious  Establishment;  that  I  had  little  doubt  that,  were  this 
question  amicably  setUed,  the  great  body  of  the  Church  would  be  found 
TCtiring  from  the  political  arena,  and  meddling  neither  with  politics  nor 
parties^  But  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  being  as  she  was  a  national  Church, 
ooald  not  and  dared  not  be  indifferent  to  the  religious  destitution  which  so 
extensively  prevailed.  And  if  €k>vemment  should  determine  to  do  nothing 
to  relieve  it  in  the  great  towns,  where  it  chiefly  existed,  they  would  force  the 
Church  into  a  state  of  permanent  hostility ;  that  we  would  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  agitate  the  country,  to  press  the  question  again  and  again  upon 
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Government,  and  to  employ  every  oonstitational  means  to  have  the  evib  In 
question  met  by  some  adequate  remedy. 

During  the  interview  his  lordship  kept  very  much  on  the 
preserved  his  usual  air  of  vMouciance,  for  the  most  part,  though  he 
to  be  following  the  leading  features  of  the  case. 

On  coming  home  wrote  to  Dr.  Chalmers  a  full  account  <^  the  entire  day% 
proceedings.  Went  down  at  six  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Saw  Mr.  Ool- 
quhoun ;  told  him  what  had  passed  at  the  Treasury.  He  went  forward  to 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  communicated  it  to  him.  On  returning,  he  said  Sir 
Bobert  entirely  approved  of  what  we  proposed.  Beoommended  that^  in 
writing  to  ask  our  next  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne,  we  should 
recapitulate  what  we  understand  to  be  the  Government  plan,  and 
a  hope  that  his  lordship  would  inform  us  whether  the  €k>vemment 
resolved  to  adhere  to  it ;  that  when  we  came  to  the  interview,  we  most 
insist  on  knowing  their  ultimatum,  that  we  may  repeat  it  to  the  Committes 
at  Edinburgh  that  sent  us,  and  that  we  may  communicate  with  oor 
friends  in  Parliament,  that  they  may  decide  on  the  course  it  may  be 
necessary  for  them  to  take. 

March  16, — Post  here,  and  no  letters  from  Edinburgh ;  conclude  fron 
this  that  the  other  memben  of  the  deputation  will  be  here  to-day,  as  on 
no  other  supposition  can  Dr.  Chalmers'  silence  be  explained.  Dr.  M'Leod 
called  this  morning  on  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  took  him  to  Apdsy 
House,  assuring  him  of  the  vast  importance  of  enlisting  the  Duke  of  Wdl- 
ington.  The  Bishop  saw  the  Duke,  and  came  down  saying  the  Duke  was 
full  of  the  subject,  and  had  appointed  to  see  the  deputation  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  2l8t,  at  twelve  noon.  The  Bishop  also  engaged  to  secure  an 
interview  with  the  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  would  easily 
see  that  it  is  truly  the  question  of  Establishments, — and  that  this  would 
tell  powerfuUy  on  English  members.     He  went  off  to  do  sa 

I  wrote  letters  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  to  ministers  in  the  towns 
of  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Ayr,  requesting  them  to  empkj 
means  immediately  to  get  influential  individuals  among  the  constituencieB 
of  these  places, — friends  of  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  friends  of 
the  Church, — to  besiege  their  respective  members  with  private  letters  com- 
plaining of  the  Government  plan,  condenming  especially  the  prc^wsal 
to  exclude  the  towns  from  the  benefits  of  it 

At  five  P.M.  Mr.  Colquhoun  called,  and  showed  us  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Cunningham  of  Edinburgh,  announcing  that  Dr.  Muir  and  Dr.  Simpson 
had  left  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday.  As  it  is  nearly  certain,  therefors^ 
that  they  will  be  in  town  to-night,  we  agreed  to  send  a  note  to  Lord  John 
Bossell,  requesting  an  early  interview.  Mr.  Colquhoun  concurred  with  ns 
in  thinking  that  it  were  most  desirable  that  we  should  see  Lord  John  Bussdl 
before  going  to  get  our  ultimatum  from  Lord  Melbourne. 

March  17. — Bead  over  the  whole  record  of  our  proceedings  to  Dm  Mair 
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and  Simpeon,  who  entirely  approve  of  everytliing  we  have  done.  Besolved 
that,  now  the  deputation  is  complete,  we  should  call  on  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate,* and  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

He  immediately  assumed  the  defensive.  Asked  in  seriatim  what  obser- 
mtions  we  had  to  offer.  It  was  stated  to  him  plainly  and  courteously  what 
our  objections  to  the  proposed  Qovemment  scheme  were,  especially  in  re- 
ference to  the  towns.  He  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  facts  reported  by 
the  Commiasion — at  least,  he  took  a  note  of  the  amount  of  destitution  when 
we  mentioned  it,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  €k>vemment  plan ;  but  seemed  very  much  excited  and  out 
of  hoznour,  though  the  deputation  spoke  to  him  with  the  utmost  calmness 
and  courtesy.  At  the  end,  he  said  if  we  had  any  documents  to  lay  before 
1dm,  or  representations  to  offer  in  writing,he  would  be  glad  to  attend  to  them. 
It  was  replied  that  we  desired  nothing  more  than  that  he  should  direct  his 
attention  to  the  Hoyal  CommiBsion's  Beport  He  asked  if  we  would  refer 
liim  to  pages.  We  said  the  leading  facts  stood  broadly  out,  and  all  that  we 
were  anxious  for  was  that  Grovemment  should  realize  their  own  expressed 
purpose  to  grant  relief  if  the  destitution  was  proved. 

The  interview  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

Called  immediately  after  on  Mr.  C.  Feigusson.f  Found  him  in  the 
Judge- Advocate's  office,  and  though  very  unwell,  very  kindly  disposed  to 
converse  with  us  on  the  subject  of  our  mission.  He  seemed  to  us  to  feel 
that  it  was  an  unsatisfactory  arrangement  which  the  Qovemment  proposed. 
He  attempted  to  argue  that  the  Parliament  were  entitled  to  have  the  un- 
appropriated teinds  first  applied.  We  were  at  pains  to  remind  him  that 
as  for  the  source  whence  the  supply  should  come,  it  was  not  for  us  to  decide. 
But  it  was  plain  that,  even  if  these  teinds  were  made  accessible,  it  would 
only  be  to  churches  built  in  parishes  where  these  teinds  were  found ;  and 
that  the  towns,  where  no  such  teinds  existed,  were,  therefore,  upon  every 
npposition,  fairly  excluded.  That  Lord  Melbourne,  indeed,  had  openly 
avowed  this.  He  seemed  much  vexed  and  annoyed  at  the  state  of  matters, 
but,  of  course,  begged  us  to  understand  that  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to 
any  particular  course  in  reference  to  the  question. 

There  was  a  great  contrast  between  this  gentleman  and  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate. The  latter  was  really  uncivil  When  Dr.  Muir  was  urging  upon 
him,  as  an  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  this  question  by  the  people  of 
Scotland,  the  fact  that  **  so  great  a  demonstration  " — "  of  kindness  to  the 
Qovemment,"  interrapted  the  Advocate  insolently.  "Permit  me,"  said 
Dr.  Muir,  **  to  finish  my  sentence ; "  and,  with  the  utmost  politeness,  stated 
the  immense  sum  the  people  had  contributed  and  the  number  of  churches 
they  had  built  In  reference  to  the  churches,  the  Lord  Advocate  said  he 
believed  they  had  sold  their  shares  in  these  churches  to  good  advantage. 

*  John  Archibald  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Murray, 
t  Afterwards  Sir  CharleR  FergOBson. 
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This  we  did  not  understand  ;  it  seemed  to  be  so  imponible  that  he  ooiild 
believe  what  he  said.  We  told  him,  however,  that  no  pecnniaiy  reioni 
was  allowed  in  our  new  churches. 

We  learned  then  that  this  Government  scheme  was  oonoocted  bj  Mr. 
EUioe,  jun.y  at  whose  house  there  was  a  meeting  of  nineteen  Sootdi 
Government  members  and  some  of  the  Gk>vemment ;  and  the  virtae  of  the 
plan,  for  which  Mr.  Ellice  specially  commended  it  to  their  attention,  waa 
that  in  fact  it  would  appear  to  be  doing  something  for  the  Establishment^ 
while  in  truth  it  was  doing  nothing,  and  that  it  would  please  the  DiaMnten 
by  serving  their  interest  in  towns. 

Sabbath,  March  18. — Preached  in  the  forenoon  in  St  Andrew's  Sootdi 
Church,  Philpott  Street,  Stepney  Parish — Dr.  Crombie,  minister.  The  con- 
gregation was  originally  formed  under  a  Nonconformist  minister  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  The  present  church,  fourteen  years  old.  Had  only  16 
communicants  and  40  seat-holders  ;  now  above  200  communicantai  Tbera 
seemed  to  be  a  respectable  attendance,  500  or  600  people.  It  contains  750 
sittings. 

Heard  Dr.  Crombie  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  Regent 
Square  Church  and  preached.  Passed  through  Smithfield  on  the  way.  A 
shocking  neighbourhood  about — men  fighting  in  the  streets — shc^  open 
in  multitudes.  Begent  Square  Church  very  handsome ;  enormooalj  larger 
The  700  or  800  people  in  it  looked  like  a  handful. 

Monday,  March  19. — Received  letters  from  Dr.  Chalmers  of  the  15th  and 
16th.  He  is  most  anxious  that  we  should  have  the  public  meeting  ;  thinks 
it  will  be  of  the  very  highest  importance,  both  as  relates  to  the  raising  of 
money  and  to  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
states  the  absolute  impossibility  of  his  taking  part  in  it,  owing  to  the  state 
of  his  health.    Entreats  us  to  prolong  our  stay  to  the  uttermost. 

No  answer  from  Lord  John  RusselL 

(Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne.) 

"  Union  Hotil,  Cockspub  Stbbr, 
''March  IB,  1838, 

'^  llie  Kev.  Dr.  Muir,  Convener  of  the  Deputation  from  the  Chnrdi  of 
Sootlxmd,  begs  leave  respectfully  to  inform  Lord  Melbourne  that  the  depo- 
tation  being  now  complete,  they  will  feel  much  obliged  if  his  lordship  will 
now  grant  them  the  interview  he  was  so  kind  as  to  promise  to  those  of 
their  number  who  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  him  on  the  15th  inst. 
From  what  passed  on  that  occasion,  the  deputation  understand  the  plan 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  €k>vemment  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
religious  instruction  in  Scotland  to  be  as  follows : — 

"^  1.  That  the  bishops'  teinds  should  be  applied  in  providing  for  the  reli- 
gious destitution  existing  in  certain  Highland  and  other  rural  parishes 
having  no  unexhausted  teinda 
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"  2.  That  an  alteration  should  be  made  of  the  Act  1707,  respecting  the 
diTiaion  of  parishes  in  Scotland,  so  as  to  afford  increased  &cilities  for  the 
application  of  the  unexhausted  teinds  in  the  hands  of  private  proprietors 
to  relieve  the  destitution  of  such  rural  parishes  as  have  unexhausted  teinds 
belonging  to  them. 

**  3.  That  nothing  should  be  done  for  the  towns — that  no  grant  should 
be  made  from  any  source  to  provide  additional  means  of  religious  instruo- 
tkfa  for  them. 

^Dr.  Muir  ventures  to  hope  that  Lord  Melbourne  will  grant  the 
interview  on  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  consistent  with  his  lordship's  con- 


The  deputation  resolved  to  transmit  the  above  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne 
in  the  ooune  of  this  day,  without  waiting  longer  for  an  answer  from  Lord 
John  BusBelL 

Had  an  interview  by  appointment  with  Lord  Haddington,  at  twelve  noon. 
His  lordship  heard  our  views  at  great  length,  and  went  most  cordially 
into  the  subject.  Assured  us  how  eager  he  and  his  friends  were  to  take 
ap  the  question  in  the  House  of  Peers,  but  that  they  must  do  so  in  concur- 
rence with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  they  must  beware  of  doing  anything  in  the 
House  that  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  question  in  the  other. 

His  lordship  having  started  the  question  of  Patronage,  and  asked  what 
the  feeling  would  be  in  Scotland  if  Grovemment  were  to  propose  an  endow- 
ment on  condition  of  retaining  the  patronage,  we  assured  him,  with  one 
▼oioe,  it  would  be  fatal  to  church-building — that  not  only  would  the  uew 
churches  already  built  decline  an  endowment  offered  on  such  terms,  but 
we  diould  never  be  able  to  raise  another.  His  lordship  most  kindly  said 
that,  though  his  own  feeling  was  stroug  in  favour  of  Patronage,  he  would 
cautiously  avoid  mixing  up  in  public  discussion  what  he  feared  would  be  an 
element  so  injurious  to  our  cause. 

At  the  close  of  this  interview  Drs.  Muir  and  Simpson  went  to  Lord 
Aberdeen's,  by  appointment 

Lord  Aberdeen  mentioned  to  Dr.  Muir  that  he  had  seen  and  conversed 
with  Lord  Melbourne  since  our  interview, — that  he  had  told  the  Premier 
the  deputation  could  not  believe  the  Qovemment  were  serious  in  the  plan 
they  had  proposed — to  leave  out  the  towns.  Lord  Melbourne  said, — "  I 
won't  give  any  more."  **  Well,  but,"  said  Lord  Aberdeen,  "  you  will  surely 
make  an  equal  distribution  over  town  and  country  of  what  you  do  give." 
**  WeSHy"  he  answered,  **  perhaps  so." 

It  is  impossible  to  know  what  to  think  of  this. 

At  night  found  a  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell,  fixing  an  interview  for 
Thursday,  22nd,  at  two  P.ic. 

March  20. — ^This  morning  a  note  from  Mr.  Colquhoun,  intimating  that 
the  Bishop  of  London  is  to  see  us  at  eleven  this  forenoon. 
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A  letter  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  exfMnesBing  his  satisfactioii  with  our  pro- 
ceedings. 

UrTKBVIKW  WITH  THE  BISHOP  OF  LOHDOV. 

Went  to  Loudon  House  at  eleren,  accompanied  bj  Mr.  Oolqohoim. 
Found  the  Bishop  in  his  library.  He  is  a  good-looking,  gentleman-like 
man — bald,  a  round  prominent  forehead— clear,  intelligent  counteoanee — 
and  but  for  that  abeurd-looking  piece  of  Episcopal  drees,  the  black  apron, 
he  would  be  a  fine-looking  man. 

Entered  at  once  on  the  subject  He  showed  himself  thoroughlj  and 
intelligently  acquainted  with  it  He  had  been  making  his  notes  on  hit 
copies  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  reports.  Stated  strongly  his  coiiTio- 
tion  that  the  Establishment  principle  was  at  stake  in  the  present  qnestioii, 
and  that  he  and  the  heads  of  the  English  Church  were  as  much  interested 
as  we  were  in  resisting  the  proposed  plan  of  Government  He  soggested 
that  the  subject  should  be  brought  on  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lords 
Aberdeen  and  Haddington,  and  that  then  the  Primate  and  himself  should 
follow  it  up,  and  show  the  feeling  they  entertain  upon  this  subject  We 
explained  that  this  was  precisely  what  we  wanted. 

Had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Colquhoun  afterwards  as  to  the  pablie 
meeting.  He  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  must  not  be  till  after  the  sab- 
ject  has  been  discussed  in  Parliament — to  hear  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  opinicNi 
on  this  point 

Dr.  M'Leod  called  on  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  this  forenoon.  The  Bishop 
stated  that  he  had  written  the  Primate,  pressing  the  importance  of  our 
question  upon  him,  and  asking  him  to  appoint  a  time  for  our  calling  oe 
his  grace.  The  Bishop  expects  that  by  Friday  his  grace  will  be  able  to 
see  us. 

Wednesdai/f  March  21. — After  breakfast  a  note  arrived  from  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  to  Dr.  M^Leod,  intimating  that  the  Primate  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  deputation  either  on  Thursday  or  Friday  first,  at  eleven  A.M.  Dr. 
M'Leod  sent  notice  both  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  to  the  Primate,  accept- 
ing the  interview  for  Thursday. 

IXTKRVIEW  WITH  THB  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

A  few  minutes  before  twelve  we  were  at  the  gate  of  Apsley  Hotm^ 
The  servants  seemed  to  have  received  intimation  of  our  visit,  as  we  wen 
admitted  without  a  question  being  asked.  We  were  shown  into  a  sort  ol 
ante-room  looking  into  the  park.  There  was  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  writing  materials  laid  out  A  handsome  cupboard  with  glass 
doors,  occupying  one  side  of  the  room,  was  filled  with  the  celebrated 
Dresden  china  presented  to  his  grace  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  I 
remembered  having  seen  on  his  grace's  table  on  the  18th  of  June  1835, 
as  laid  out  for  the  annual  Waterloo  dinner.  In  other  parts  of  the 
room  there  were  cases  of  the  same  kind  filled  with  books,~among  which 
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I  Dotioed  Bourrienne's  Memoirs,  Foach^'s,  Hovigo's;  The  Wars,  of  the 
PeninsaU ;  Sieges  in  Spain,  &c,  &c.,  all  French — probably  sent  to  his  grace 
hj  the  anthoiH.  I  did  not  see  any  English  work  on  these  subjects.  After 
we  had  waited  about  ten  minutes,  a  door  at  the  upper  comer  of  the  room 
was  opened,  and  the  Duke  appeared  and  requested  us  to  walk  into  the  inner 
room,  which  was  the  library — a  very  large  and  elegant  apartment,  the  f  oor 
d  whidi  was  occupied  to  a  great  extent  with  writing  and  other  tables,  on 
which  lay  a  multitude  of  books,  papers,  &c.  His  appearance  every  one 
knows.  The  large  aquiline  nose,  the  high-arched  eyebrow,  the  clear, 
penetrating  blue  eye,  small  mouth,  rounded  and  prominent  chin,  would  be 
Tecognized  at  once  by  everybody  who  has  seen  any  one  of  the  ten  thousand 
eogravings  scattered  through  the  bookshops  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  kingdom.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  unostentatious — nay, 
Biore  kind  and  familiar — ^than  his  manner  in  receiving  us.  Instead  of 
calling  his  servant  to  set  our  chairs,  or  leaving  us  to  do  so  ourselves,  he 
busied  himself  lifting  a  package  from  one  chair  and  a  picture  from  another 
and  drawing  them  forward  until  he  had  accommodated  us  all ;  and  then, 
advancing  his  own  chair  dose  to  the  little  circle  we  formed,  he  sat  down 
almost  in  the  midst  of  us. 

Dr.  Muir  commenced  the  conversation  by  stating  the  grounds  on  which 
we  had  been  desirous  to  have  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  his  grace. 
He  bad  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  we  might  reckon  on  his  grace's  sympathy 
and  assistance,  even  had  our  case  no  other  claim  on  his  grace's  attention 
than  what  belonged  to  it  directly  and  intrinsically  as  the  case  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  seeking  the  means  of  religious  instruction  for  the  destitute  of 
ker  people.  But  that  we  felt  convinced,  as  we  were  glad  to  find  were  also 
the  heads  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  our  case  was  virtually  the  case  of 
Charch  Establishments  all  over  the  empire ;  and  knowing  as  we  did  his 
grace's  sentiments  on  that  subject,  we  ventured  to  hope  that  he  would  be 
disposed,  when  the  question  came  on  for  discussion  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
to  give  our  cause  the  benefit  it  must  derive  from  the  public  expression  on 
Rich  an  occasion  of  his  opinion  regarding  it 

We  had  agreed  that  it  would  be  inexpedient,  as  it  was  unnecessary,  to 
trouble  the  Duke  with  any  of  the  statistical  details  of  the  question,  and  ac- 
cordingly Dr.  Muir  confined  himself  for  the  most  part  to  a  statement  of  the 
great  prindples  involved  in  the  question.    To  that  statement  he  listened 
calmly  and  attentively;  and  when  it  was  made,  expressed  his  entire  concur- 
NDce  in  it,  and  his  conviction  that  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
could  but  feel  that  in  this  matter  the  interests  of  their  Church  were  identi- 
fied with  ours.     "  For,"  said  his  grace,  "  if  religion  be  overturned  in  Scot- 
^umI,  it  will  not  stand  here."    *^  To  set  up,"  he  continued,  "  in  Glasgow  and 
^(linburgh,  and  the  great  towns  in  general,  what  they  call  the  system  of 
Voluntaryism"  (and  as  he  uttered  this  word  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  emphasis, 
^i*  eyebrow  shot  up  into  its  highest  curve,  while  his  eye  sparkled,  and  his 
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month  curled  with  a  most  comical  expression), "  is  the  most  monstroiaa  thing 
that  was  ever  heard  of — totally  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  society.  Why/'  said  he,  speaking  with  great  force, "  I  think  Old  Popery 
was  bad — very  bad ;  but  this  Voluntaryism  would  be  forty  times  wona 
Independent  of  the  religious  interests  of  the  people,  which  would  be 
sacrificed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  govern  society  with  such  a  system 
prevailing." 

Dr.  Muir  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  unlet  seats,  the  Duke  having  men- 
tioned what  he  understood  Lord  Melbourne  to  have  affirmed,  that  there  were 
plenty  of  places  of  worship  in  the  towns  of  one  kind  or  other.  On  this 
subject  Dr.  Muir  noticed  the  unprincipled  absurdity  of  reckoning  aa  charch 
room  Popish  chapels  and  Socinian  meeting-houses,  and  the  practical  ooue- 
quences  in  which  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  would  be  involved  if 
all  the  unlet  Dissenting  sittings  were  to  be  counted  in  settling  this  qaestion; 
that,  in  short,  he,  an  Establishment  minister,  must  set  himself  to  assist  in 
persuading  his  parishioners  to  go  and  fill  them.  "  Why,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  as  for  these  Dissenting  churches,  the  ministers  of  which  have  no  chai^ 
over  the  surrounding  population,  and  whose  doctrines  may  be  altogether 
unsound,  they  might  as  well  be  as  many  mosques ;"  and  here  he  took 
occasion  to  lay  down,  in  very  clear  and  emphatic  terms,  his  notion  of  an 
Establishment:  '^That  the  Grovernment  were  bound  to  provide  churcii 
accommodation  and  religious  instruction  for  the  whole  people,  according  to 
the  truth.  But  unfortunately  these  gentlemen"  (referring  to  the  Groveni- 
ment  and  their  supporters),  he  continued,  ^^  seem  to  leave  '  the  truth '  out  of 
sight.  Their  belief  of  the  true  doctrine — if  they  have  such  a  belief — seems 
to  be  left  out  of  the  question  in  dealing  with  this  subject" 

We  expressed  our  deep  satisfaction  at  finding  his  grace  prepared  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  Establishments  on  this  high  and  only  sure  ground. 

He  said  it  would  not,  of  course,  become  him,  unconnected  as  he  was  with 
Scotland,  to  take  the  lead  in  our  business,  but  he  would  certainly  take  an 
opportunity  of  following  up  the  statements  that  would,  no  doubt,  be  mado 
regarding  it  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Haddington. 

Towards  the  close  of  our  interview  he  said,  with  that  striking  dedsioo 
of  tone  and  manner  so  peculiar  to  him, — '^  Gentlemen,  you  will  get  nothing. 
That  is  my  opinion.  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  so  you  will  find  it.  Yon  have 
two  parties  against  you — the  Badicals,  with  Lord  Brougham  at  their  head ; 
and  the  Government,  who  are  really  as  much  opposed  to  you  as  the  Radicals^ 
I  believe,"  he  said,  "  they  will  not  be  able,  or  at  least  it  will  be  with  grent 
difficulty  if  they  succeed,  to  carry  through  the  grant  of  the  bishops'  teindu 
They  are  i>art  of  the  consolidated  fund  ;  they  will  need  an  Act  to  get  them 
out;  and  I  doubt  if  they  will  obtain  it  from  the  Commons.  The  other 
part  of  their  measure,  altering  the  law  as  to  the  unexhausted  teinds,  and 
which  affects  the  rights  of  property,  I  think  they  will  get  through  the  Lower 
House.    There  is  some  robbery  to  be  committed  by  that  part  of  their  plan," 
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he  laid,  with  a  aaicastic  smile,  "  and  that  is  a  great  reoommendation  to  any 
meaaore  in  present  times.  But  my  firm  conviction  is,"  he  again  repeated, 
^that  you  will  get  nothing.  The  real  question  which  now  divides  this 
ooontry,  and  which  tmly  divides  the  House  of  Commons,  is  just  this — 
CSiardi  or  no  Church.  People  talk  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and  the  Canada 
question  ;  but  all  that  is  of  little  moment  The  real  question  is  Church  or 
no  Church ;  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons — ^a  small  majority, 
it  is  true,  but  still  a  majority — are  practically  against  it  It  is  a  melancholy 
state  of  things,  but  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  critical  position  in  which 
we  now  stand." 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  energy  of  voice  and  manner  with  which  he 
ezptreased  these  sentimental  The  whole  interview  was  conducted  on  his 
part  with  a  simplicity  and  ease  that  not  only  relieved  us  from  all  those 
restndnta  which  state  and  ceremony  commonly  impose,  but  which  almost 
tempted  one  to  forget  that  the  man  who  addressed  us  with  so  much 
£imiliarity  was  the  hero  of  Waterloo — the  man  who  had  wielded  the 
power  of  the  confederated  armies  of  Europe,  and  had  driven  Napoleon 
from  his  throne. 

At  the  close  of  our  interview,  as  we  were  about  to  take  leave.  Dr.  Muir 
acknowledged  in  becoming  terms  our  gratitude  for  the  honour  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  us  in  granting  us  this  interview,  and  expressed  his  deep  con- 
viction that  the  kindly  reception  his  grace  had  given  the  deputation  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  sentiments  so  entirely  in  accordance  with 
high  and  sound  principle  which  he  had  expressed  in  reference  to  the 
question  we  had  brought  under  his  grace's  consideration,  would  add 
throughout  our  Church  and  country  to  the  veneration  with  which  his  grace 
was  universally  regarded.  In  the  most  cordial  manner  he  shook  hands 
with  Dr.  Muir  at  the  close  of  this  address.  It  was  most  gratifying  to 
observe  the  state  of  vigorous  health  the  Duke  seems  to  enjoy. 

INTBBVIEW  WITH  LORD  MELBOURNE. 

Were  at  the  Treasury  a  few  minutes  before  five  o'clock,  and  were 
shown  into  the  usual  waiting-room.  A  gentleman  who  had  gone  in 
before  ns  was  sitting  there  waiting  for  an  audience.  On  the  table  of 
the  ante-room  there  were  several  books  and  pamphlets,  among  which 
we  noticed  a  book  dedicated  to  Lord  Melbourne,  entitled,  "Brief  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  bearing  of  the  Endowments 
OQ  the  Interest  of  the  People"— or  something  to  that  effect — by  Alex. 
f^e,  Member  of  the  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  published 
in  1836.  The  book  seemed  to  be  full  of  the  grossest  and  most  virulent 
and  vulgar  attacks  upon  the  Established  clergy.  There  was  also  on 
the  table  a  number  of  the  "  Old  Monthly  Magazine,"  in  which  there  was 
an  article  in  the  same  strain  with  Mr.  Fyfe's  book.  The  gentleman  whom 
we  found  in  the  waiting-room  having  had  his  audience,  we  were  told  the 
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Premier  was  ready  to  receive  us,  and  we  accordinglj  entered  his  apartment. 
He  received  us  with  his  customary  nonchalance  of  manner.  As  soon  as  we 
were  seated,  Dr.  Muir,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  requested  respectfullj  to 
know  if  in  the  written  statement  we  had  sent  to  his  lordship  we  had  coi> 
rectlj  described  the  Qovemment  plan  in  reference  to  the  question  of  religions 
instruction  in  Scotland.  His  lordship  answered,  **  I  think  you  have ;  eo 
far  as  I  recollect,  I  think  you  have."  Dr.  Muir  then  said,  **  I  have  here,  my 
lord,  a  copy  of  what  we  sent  to  your  lordship,^ — at  the  same  time  handing 
it  to  him,  and  saying  that,  as  we  were  most  anxious  to  avoid  misapprehensioa 
or  mistake,  we  should  be  glad  if  his  lordship  would  cast  his  eye  over  it 
Lord  Melbourne  then  read  it  aloud,  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  said,  *'  Tea,  it 
is  quite  correct ;  you  have  correctly  stated  it"  And  what  showed  that  he  wm 
reading  with  care  and  attention,  he  noticed  that  the  word  "no"  had  by  a  ckfi* 
cal  error  been  omitted ;  and  remarked  that,  putting  in  the  word  no,  the  pi^per 
which  ho  returned  to  us  had  accurately  described  their  proposed  scheme. 

Dr.  Muir  then  proceeded  to  observe  that  the  third  particular  in  the 
plan, — ^namely,  the  leaving  the  destitution  of  the  towns  totally  unprorided 
for, — was  the  feature  of  it  to  which  we  cherished  the  strongest  and  most 
insurmountable  objections.  He  and  other  members  of  the  deputatioii 
pointed  out  by  various  arguments  and  illustrations  the  inconsistency  and 
injustice  of  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question.  His  only  answer 
was  a  reference  to  the  unlet  sittings.  We  explained  to  him  that,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  twenty  thousand  of  these  in  Glasgow,  fifteen  thoosand 
were  in  Dissenting  churches.  Would  he  have  the  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lishment bound  to  send  their  people  into  these  ?  He  admitted  that  this 
would  be  unreasonable;  he  would  not  ask  that  Well,  then,  as  to  the 
remaining  five  thousand,  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  that  were 
unlet  were  not,  in  the  Establishment,  unoccupied;  and,  moreover,  that  unlet 
sittings,  with  a  high  seat-rent  upon  them,  were  no  accommodation  to  the 
poor.  "  But,"  said  he, "  the  sittings  are  veiy  cheap ;  there  are  plenty  of  unlet 
sittings  very  cheap— not  more  than  one  shilling ;  every  man  can  pay  a  shil- 
ling." This  extraordinary  statement  was  promptly  met  by  a  reference  to  the 
Beport,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  out  of  all  the  sittings  in  Dissenting 
churches,  only  the  small  number  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  are  at 
so  low  a  price  as  tufo  shillings,  and  that  there  are  none  at  one  shilling ; 
and  that  things  were  much  the  same  in  the  Established  churches.  But  the 
misfortune  was,  that  while  he  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  profoundest  ignor- 
ance as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  appeared  to  be  of  no  manner  of  ose  to 
give  him  information,  as  it  made  no  manner  of  impression.  He  did  not 
know  whether  three  reports  or  four  had  been  given,  or  what  the  last  one 
referred  to;  in  short,  evidently  knew  nothing  upon  the  subject  Dr. 
Macleod  mentioned  the  striking  case  of  the  destitution  of  eleven  thousand 
adult  Highlanders  in  Glasgow,  not  one  of  whom  has  a  sitting  in  any 
church,  and  of  the  proved  inetficacy  of  the  Voluntary  system  to  readi 
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them,  as  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  Dissenters  once  established  a  Gaelic 
pljoe  of  worship,  and  were  forced  to  abandon  iz  on  the  ground  which  they 
STOwed,  that  the  people  were  not  able  to  pay  for  the  ministrations  of  the 
gotpeL  Bat  Lord  Melbourne's  only  remark  on  this  part  of  the  case  was, 
"Are  many  of  these  Highlanders  Boman  Catholics?''  And  when  told 
''▼ery  few;**  he  added,  "Indeed!  I  thought  there  were  many  Boman 
Catholics  in  the  Highlands.''  It  is  also  a  curious  circumstance,  when  I 
illnded  to  the  Boman  Catholics  in  Glasgow,  he  inquired  what  were  their 
nnmbexB.  I  answered.  By  an  accurate  domiciliary  survey,  the  Presbytery 
ci  Glasigow  had  ascertained  them  to  be  twenty  thousand, — about  ofie- 
kaif  what  their  bishop  had  represented  them  to  be.  He  asked  if  these 
Roman  Catholics  had  a  sufficiency  of  chapels  ?  I  of  course  told  him  the 
fMts  as  described  in  the  Beport, — ^that  they  had  something  more  than  four 
thousand  sittings ;  but  that,  of  course,  we  could  not  honestly  or  consistently 
wish  them  to  be  in  such  places  of  worship  at  alL  Here  Dr.  Muir  struck  in 
for  the  porpose  of  enforcing  the  great  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Pro- 
tMtamt  Government  to  provide  the  means  of  iustruction  in  the  truth  for 
the  peofde ;  and  that  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Thirty-uine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
what  we  could  alone  regard  as  the  truth,  that  it  was  only  in  so  far  as 
were  provided  for  teaching  these  sacred  doctrines  we  could  be  satis- 
fied. When  Dr.  Muir  spoke  of  holding  these  doctrines  to  be  exclusively 
**  the  truth,"  he  said,  '^  Oh  yes ;  that  is  what  every  Establishment  and  every 
sect  aays  " — meaning,  of  course,  that  any  one  had  as  much  reason  to  say  it 
as  any  other;  in  short,  giving  expression  to  the  common  sentiment  of 
\n^9\aL.  After  we  had  spent  a  reasonable  time — about  half  an  hour — in 
arguing  the  question,  as  his  lordship  showed  no  disposition  to  yield, — in 
fKt,  neiUier  admitting  nor  denying  the  force  of  our  statements,  and  pre- 
serving an  air  of  the  most  perfect  indiffereuce, — we  rose;  and  after  express- 
ing the  grief  with  which  we  received  such  an  annouDcement  as  the  ulti- 
matum of  Her  Majesty's  Government, — namely,  that  the  destitution  of  the 
great  towns  was  to  be  left  totally  unprovided  for,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
oemed^ — we  distinctly  told  his  lordship  that  this  ultimatum  we  regarded 
not  only  as  a  manifest  departure  from  the  pledge  plainly  implied  in  the 
lams  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  but  as  an 
maqnivocal  renunciation  of  the  Establishment  principle  in  the  towns  of 
Scotland.  He  said,  in  answer  to  this,  "  That  is  your  inference.  I  cannot, 
qI  coarse,  admit  that  conclusion."  To  which  it  was  replied,  that  we  had  no 
doabi  the  inference  we  had  drawn  was  the  inference  that  would,  in  point 
of  £act,  be  drawn  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and,  as  we  ventured  to  think, 
by  the  Church  of  England  too,  as  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that,  according 
to  the  determination  to  which  €h>vemment  had  come,  they  were  resolved 
henceforth  no  longer  to  recognize  or  carry  out  the  principles  of  a  religious 
Establishment  in  the  great  towns. 
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As  we  were  prepariDg  to  leave  the  room,  he  said  he  would  consider 
what  we  had  said.  Upon  this  Dr.  Simpeon  immediately  remarked, — **  Tlieii, 
my  lord,  are  we  to  hope  that,  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  leaving  oat  the 
towns,  there  is  some  chance  that  you  may  still  change  yoar  plant"  To 
this  he  replied  very  distinctly  and  emphatically,  and  in  a  tone  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  " I  think  tee  shall  not"  We  then  took  our  leave,  inform- 
ing his  lordship  that  we  should  inform  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  this 
determination. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview  there  was  a  reference  made  by  a  member 
of  the  deputation  to  the  insinuation  that  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  Lotd 
Advocate— without,  of  course,  naming  the  Advocate— that  the  new  churchei 
were  made  matters  of  speculation,  ^  iiw  which  some  individuals  bad  ■old 
their  shares  to  good  advantage."  Lord  Melbourne  said  twice  over,  and 
explicitly,  that  he  had  never  heard  nor  imagined  such  a  thing  to  be  the  ciml 
The  real  state  of  the  matter  was  explained  to  him, — that  the  Assembly 
would  not  give  a  constitution  to  a  church,  the  subscribers  to  which  were  to 
receive  any  pecuniary  return. 

In  the  evening  had  much  anxious  conversation  as  to  the  ooane  we 
should  recommend  our  Parliamentary  friends  to  pursue  in  conseqaenoe  ol 
the  Crovemment's  determination,  and  as  to  what  the  next  Assembly  shoold 
do.  The  crisis  is  important  and  solemnizing,  and  calls  for  much  Christiaii 
wisdom  and  much  earnest  prayer. 

Towards  the  close  of  oar  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne,  Dr.  Muir 
made  an  impressive  appeal  to  his  lordship  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
plan  of  Crovemment,  which  he  characterized  as  one  of  the  worst  and  cmelesi 
blows  that  had  ever  been  dealt  to  the  Established  Church.  To  all  whidi 
his  lordship  only  replied, — "  Why,  you  won't  be  any  worse,  at  any  rate. 
You  may  not  be  any  better ;  but,  hang  it !  you  won't  be  any  worse !" 

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

March  S2, — In  proceeding  to  Lambeth,  according  to  appointment^  we 
drove  round  by  Hyde  Park,  hoping  to  see  the  Qaeen,  who  was  expected  lo 
accompany  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  review  the  Guards,  who  are  about 
to  be  sent  to  Canada.  The  day  being  cold,  the  Queen  did  not  appear ;  and 
as  we  had  only  a  minute  to  spare  on  the  ground,  we  did  not  see  the  Duke 
either.  We  reached  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  Lambeth  at  a  few  minatet 
past  eleven.  The  entry  into  tlie  inner  court  is  by  a  great  gate,  under  aa 
ancient  tower,  the  oldest  part  of  the  building.  The  greater  part  of  the 
palace  is  a  modem  building,  half  baronial  and  half  ecclesiastical  in  he 
character.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes  in  an  ante-room,  and  sending  m 
our  cards,  we  were  shown  into  the  Archbishop's  private  libraiy, — a  larfs 
and  elegant  apartment,  looking  out  into  the  grounds  connected  with  tke 
palace,  and  which  in  that  direction  stretch  down  to  the  river.  The  6ttiB9 
up  of  the  room — and  indeed  of  all  the  rooms  we  had  an  opportunity  d 
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exAmining — had  a  character  of  siinple  elegance :  nothing  glittering  or  goi^ 
geoiu,  but  all  pervaded  with  a  sobriety,  both  in  the  colouring  and  orna- 
ments, which  harmonized  well  with  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  edi- 
fice. The  wood-work  in  the  rooms  and  corridors  was  chiefly  of  oak,  and 
most  of  the  carpeting,  cartaius,  &c.,  of  crimson  or  brown. 

The  Archbishop  *  received  us  with  the  utmost  kindness.  He  is  an  old 
man — tamed  of  seventy — very  thin,  and  about  the  middle  size.  His  coun- 
tenance is  full  of  meekness  and  benevolence.  He  had  heard  of  our  inter- 
view with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  began  the  conversation  by  a  refer- 
ence to  it^  And  when  we  told  him  how  much  we  had  been  gratified  to 
find  the  Duke  taking  up  the  question  of  Establishments  on  the  high  Scrip- 
tural ground,  he  remarked  that  a  man's  arriving  at  right  views  of  such  a 
question  depended  more  on  the  state  of  his  moral  nature  than  on  the  force 
of  his  intellect ;  that  a  man  who  had  a  love  of  truth  could  alone  appre- 
ciate its  full  bearing  on  such  questions.  And  though  we  did  not  under- 
itand  him  to  mean  that  he  considered  the  Duke  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  personal  religion,  he  seemed  to  have  a  favourable  view  of  the  present 
itate  of  the  Duke's  mind,  and  distinctly  said  that  some  years  ago  the  Duke's 
views  of  the  Establishment  question  rested  on  much  lower  and  less  Scrip- 
tural grounds  than  they  do  now. 

We  explained  to  him  at  great  length  the  nature  of  our  case,  into  the 
consideration  of  which  he  entered  with  great  cordiality,  and  in  discussing 
vhich  he  discovered  a  most  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples it  involved. 

At  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  in  the  evening,  the  Archbishop  mentioned  to  some 
of  us  a  curious  circumstance, — that  while  there  are  records  in  the  palace  of 
all  the  archbishops  back  to  the  time  of  Becket,  and  of  a  long  series  before 
that  well-known  prelate,  there  is  no  record  of  Becket  himself.  His  archi- 
epLBcopal  incumbency  forms  the  only  blank  in  the  annals  of  the  see. 

INTERVIEW  WITH   LORD  JOHN   RUSSELL. 

At  two  o'clock  went  to  the  Home  Office,  and  after  being  detained  about 
five  minutes  in  an  ante-room,  were  shown  into  the  presence  of  Lord  John, 
with  whom  we  found  his  under-secretary,  Mr.  Fox  Maule. 

Dr.  Muir  stated,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
^  waited  on  his  lordship, — that  we  had  had  an  interview  yesterday  with 
Wd  Melbourne,  to  whom  we  had  previously  transmitted  a  written  state- 
n»ent  of  what  we  understood  the  Government  plan  to  be, — that  at  the 
ujterview  we  had  put  a  copy  of  the  same  statement  into  his  lordship's 
'^^ods,  and  that  after  reading  it  over  the  Premier  had  acknowledged  the 
•ccnracy  of  the  representations  which  it  gave, — that  as  Lord  Melbourne, 
^r  hearing  our  views,  had  intimated  his  determination  and  that  of  the 
0<>vemment  to  adhere  to  the  plan  in  question,  we  felt  it  was  now  almost 
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uDneceasary  to  obtrode  ourselves  on  Lord  John  Buaaell'i  attention,  or  (o 
occupy  his  time,  we  of  course  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  mind  of 
Oovemment  was  definitively  made  up.  Lord  John  then  said  he  had  not 
seen  our  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  that  he  should  like  to  know  ejubctly 
what  its  terms  were.  We  therefore  produced  the  copy  which  Lord  Mel- 
bourne himself  had  read  over,  and  whose  accuracy  he  had  affinned.  On 
reading  it  to  Lord  John,  he  objected  to  the  word  "  rural "  in  the  aeoood 
article,  as  a  limitation  in  the  case  of  tlie  unexhausted  teinda  which  was  not 
intended  by  them,  as  they  meant  that  part  of  their  plan  to  apply  to 
parishes,  whether  of  town  or  country,  which  liappened  to  have  such  teinda^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  need  additional  means  of  religious  instruction. 

He  stated  further  that  the  same  remark  applied  to  the  first  article,  m 
the  bishops;'  teinds  were  not  to  be  alienated  from  town  parishes  havinf 
such  teinds  and  needing  a  parochial  application  of  them ;  and  he  *"«^fni^ 
the  Barony  as  an  example,  in  which  the  bishops'  teinds  vauld  be  applied 
locally.  At  the  same  time,  his  lordship  laid  down  no  principle  according  to 
which  the  distribution  of  these  teinds  was  to  be  regulated,  ao  as  to  deta> 
mine  when  they  would  be  alienated  from  their  own  parishee  and  when 
they  would  be  restricted  to  them. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  he  proceeded  to  take  a  copy  of  the  fixat 
and  second  articles  as  given  in  our  Statement,  leaving  out  the  word  ^  rural " 
in  the  second ;  and  having  done  this  he  said,  holding  up  his  own  mann- 
acript,  ^*  I  should  say  this  was  the  whole  of  the  Government  propoaiiioiL 
Your  third  article  is  a  mere  inference.*'  We  admitted  that  the  two  articles 
did  contain  everything  positive  in  the  Government  plan ;  but  the  third  was 
essential,  and  Lonl  Melbourne  had  distinctly  admitted  it  in  order  to  give  a 
just  view  of  the  real  natui«  of  their  plan.  It  was  explained  to  his  lordship 
that,  indei)endeut  of  the  fact  that  sevenil  towns  having  unexhausted  tetnda 
would  derive  no  effectual  relief  from  these  teinds  though  they  were  made 
accessible,  the  amount  being  so  very  small, — such  as  Dundee,  which,  with  tta 
five  unendowed  churches  and  its  immense  mass  of  religious  destitutioo, 
had  only  £4b  of  unexhausted  teinds, — that  iudeijendent  of  this  objection,  it 
was  written  on  the  very  face  of  the  measure  that  for  towns  having  neitlier 
bishops'  nor  private  teinds,  it  was  to  make  no  provision, — that,  in  abort, 
from  the  very  outset,  it  was  thus  to  l)e  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  for  a 
certain  part  of  our  population  no  additionxd  means  of  religious  iustnictioB 
were  to  be  supplied,  whatever  their  destitution  might  be.  Hia  lordship 
insinuated  that  we  were  scarcely  entitled  to  draw  this  conclusion, — obaerv- 
ing,  in  language  very  vague  and  indefinite,  that  though  this  particular 
measure  went  no  further  than  to  the  classes  of  cases  above  noticed,  it 
did  not  follow  that  some  way  or  other  at  a  future  period  something  might 
not  come  their  way.  To  this  observation,  which  seemed  to  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  mystifying  the  question,  and  preventing  us  from  exhibiiiiig 
in  its  true  character  the  objectionable  natui'e  of  their  plan,  it  was  anawend 
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at  onoe  that  the  observation  would  certainly  have  had  force  had  the 
cbaaes  of  cases  to  be  benefited  by  the  measure  been  the  andy  cases,  re- 
ported, now  nnder  the  consideration  of  Government,  and  for  which  they 
were  called  to  legislate.  But  the  fact  being  nearly  the  contrary  of  all  this,  a 
grett  part  of  the  destitution  reported  on  being  in  circumstances  to  which  the 
pTOTinoDS  of  the  Government  plan  could  never  have  any  application,  we  were 
not  only  entitled  but  bound  to  hold  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  Government 
plin,  as  Lord  Melbourne  had  candidly  admitted,  to  exclude  the  towns. 

We  ccmduded  by  intimating  that  we  would  report  the  statement  as 
leqmesoed  in  by  Lord  Melbourne,  with  the  note  upon  the  word  '^  rural " 
made  by  his  lordship,  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Goremment,  and  repeated  what  we  had  said  at  the  close  of  our  interview 
vith  the  Premier, — that  we  could  not  but  regard  the  measure  as  a  surren- 
dering of  the  principles  and  obligations  of  a  National  Establishment  in 
tovDB.  He  admitted  the  towns  were  to  be  left  out,  but  would  not  admit 
tiiat  it  was  a  just  inference  that  this  was  a  blow  at  the  Establishment 
principle.  Li  vindication  of  this  argument,  he  referred  to  the  Bishop  of 
l4)od(m't  new  churches,  and  said  that  no  one  thought  of  accusing  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  renouncing  the  Estabb'shment  principle  because  they  had  not 
endowed  these  new  churchea  But  his  lordship  was  reminded  that  the  case 
(tf  London  had  never  been  brought  as  yet  under  the  notice  of  Government, 
and  of  course  no  one  could,  in  these  circumstances,  found  an  accusation  on 
acase  that  had  no  existence. 

DIKNBR  AT  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'& 

The  company  consisted  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale ;  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  the  Earls  of  Aberdeen  and  Haddington ;  Lord  Lyndhurst ; 
the  Bishop  of  London ;  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  M.P. ;  Emerson  Tennent,  M.P. ; 
Serigeant  Lefroy,  M.P. ;  Sir  D.  Wilkie ;  Mr.  Plumptre,  M.P. ;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Colqahotm,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Menteith,  yr.,  of  Caratairs ; 
IVincipal  M'Farlane;  Mr.  G.  Houstoun,  M.P.;  Mr.  Coke;  and  the  deputa- 
tiotL     The  Ardibishop  and  Bishop  I  have  already  on  other  occasions  de- 
Kribed.     The  former,  the  more  we  saw  of  him  the  more  we  found  to  esteem 
and  love.    The  title  of  Archbishop  is  wont  to  call  up  to  the  mind  the  idea 
of  lordlineflt,  and  state,  and  ceremony.    Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to 
tbe  reality  as  exhibited  in  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.   His 
deoder  figure  glided  through  the  room  like  a  spirit,  his  head  slightly  bent 
forward,  with  a  benevolent  smile  on  his  face ;  and  anything  surpassing  the 
raeeknesB,  humbleness,  and  gentleness  of  bis  demeanour  I  have  never  met 
with.     He  engaged  much  in  conversation  with  the  members  of  the  deputa- 
tion in  the  eourse  of  the  evening,  speaking  on  every  subject  with  the  utmost 
good  sense,  and  with  a  spirit  at  once  most  amiable  and  pious.     He  pressed 
OS  to  dine  with  him  on  Thursday  the  29th  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and 
urgency  we  cannot  forget,  and  which  made  us  deeply  regret  that  our  de- 
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parture  from  London,  patting  it,  as  it  did,  oat  of  oar  power  to  accept  hie 
invitation,  would  deprive  us  of  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  farther  the 
acquaintance  of  so  truly  estimable  a  man.  We  all  remarked  it  as  singplar 
that  the  Episcopal  dress,  which  seemed  grotesque  iu  the  Bishop  of  London, 
was  perfectly  becoming  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  This  mi^t  be 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  wig,  the  age,  and  the  attenuated  figure  of 
the  latter  gave  one  almost  the  idea  that  he  was  some  relic  of  another  age. 
He  looked  like  an  old  picture,  in  short,  more  than  a  being  of  flesh  and 
blood.  The  Bishop,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  bald  head,  his  vigoroas 
frame,  his  coat  open,  exhibiting  the  black  apron  iu  its  whole  length,  iuTol- 
untarily  suggested  the  idea  of  some  sturdy  sutor,  who  had  put  on  his  a]»OD 
above  his  Sunday  clothes. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  is  a  man  of  middle  size,  dark  hair,  plain-looking, 
but  with  a  most  inteliigeut  and  amiable  countenance.  His  manner  is  gimve. 
He  speaks  with  great  precision  and  emphasis  iu  giving  his  opinion.  He 
wore  a  star,  and  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  Lord  Had- 
dington is  a  man  of  livelier  conversation  and  greater  frankness  than  the 
"  travelled  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen."  Both  seom  three  or  four  years 
turned  of  fifty.  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  a  very  ditferent-looking  penun  from 
either.  He  is  tidl,  and  handsome  both  iu  figure  and  countenance.  Bat 
his  expression  is  not  pleasing.  His  eyebrows  are  overhanging,  his  eyes 
penetrating,  his  mouth  indicative  of  great  force  and  energy  of  character. 
But  there  is  something  sinister  about  the  whule  iispect  of  his  countenanoe. 
He  wants  the  (>i>en  look  which  invites  couiulence, — he  does  not  look  one  in 
the  face.  Mr.  Plumptre,  the  excellent  and  ]nous  promoter  of  the  new  Sab> 
bath  Bill,  struck  me  as  much  resembling,  in  the  upper  part  of  his  face, 
Charles  the  First  Mr.  Ohidstoue  I  did  not  happen  to  come  much  in  coo- 
tact  with ;  but  I  was  struck  with  his  thoughtful  air,  and  staid  sobriety  ol 
deportment,  luimiouizing  as  it  did  with  the  accounts  ctmimonly  given  of 
him  among  ParlLimentary  men,  as  of  all  others  the  likeliest  ifiJfr  at  some 
future  piTiod  of  the  Couser\'atives.  Sir  David  Wilkie  is  tall,  reddish- 
haired,  with  a  fine  eye  and  a  manly  Scotch  face  ;  quiet  in  his  mannen,  bat 
re:idy  to  o')UverHe,  and  es[>ecially  on  his  own  art,  which  seems  to  engroM 
his  mind.  I  oWTveti  that  in  talking  to  him  of  various  historical  eventa, 
he  uniformly  conteniplateil  them  with  the  eye  of  a  painter.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  interesting  to  notice,  as  the  indication  of  a  superior  order  of 
mind,  that  it  was  uniformly  montl  effect,  or  the  efi'ect  of  mind,  in  some  way 
or  other,  which  he  seemed  to  aim  at  illustniting  t>y  his  art.  It  was  not 
mere  physiuid  nature  that  apiH.'ared  to  interest  him.  It  was  some  develop- 
ment of  moral  or  intellectual  {tower  which  ap]>eareil  to  be  the  object  of 
liis  search,  in  conMidering  what  he  could  turn  to  account  by  his  pencil  He 
told  me  he  was  urgeil  at  present  to  ]HUut  a  comfvinion  to  his  **  John  Knox 
l*nMchin;r  at  St.  Andrews."  lie  w:ut  incline<l  to  select  for  his  subject  the 
s;ime  rt>markable  Reformer  dispensing  the  Sjicniment  at  Torphichen,  aa  it 
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woald  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity  of  presenting  the  fire  and  energy 
of  that  extraordinary  man  softened,  subdued,  and  solemnized  by  the  power 
of  devotion ;  and  at  the  same  tune  to  exhibit  the  great  and  the  humble, 
the  stem  warrior  and  the  gentle  female,  the  gray-haired  sire  and  the  manly 
yoQth,  the  prince  and  the  poor  man,  all  on  a  level — all  yielding  to  a  com- 
mon influence,  which  took  away  for  the  time  all  earthly  distinctions,  and 
imbued  all  with  one  sentiment  and  spirit.  He  inquired  at  me  if  I  thought 
any  minute  particulars  of  the  scene  in  question  could  be  traced ;  which  I 
greatly  doubted,  from  the  fact  that  there  were  various  places — such  as 
Finlayston  and  Castle  Campbell — which  claimed  the  same  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  places  where  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
celebrated  by  Knox;  a  fact  which  seemed  to  imply  that  no  very  exact 
information  regarding  the  event  existed.  He  had  been  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  another  incident  connected  with  the  Eeformation,  in  Italy.  It 
related  to  Savonarola,  who  had  become  a  reformer  at  Florence,  and 
who  had  induced  one  of  his  pupils  to  embrace  the  same  opinions.  This 
pnpil  was  imprisoned  for  seven  years — the  Reformation  being  crushed — 
and  was  all  the  while  deprived  of  his  pencil.  At  length  it  was  restored  to 
him,  and  he  became  the  well-known  Fra  Bartelomeo,  so  distinguished  for 
htB  Madonnas.  I  referred  him  to  Dr.  M'Crie's  work  on  the  Reformation 
in  Italy,  which  he  had  not  read. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  we  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  the 
flobject  of  our  mission,  especially  with  Sir  Robert,  Lords  Aberdeen  and 
Haddington.  I  showed  to  Sir  Robert  the  Paper  we  had  submitted  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  which,  after  reading  it,  he  had  admitted  to  be  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  Government  plan ;  and  also  explained  to  him  how  Lord 
John  Russell  had  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  third  article,  as  an  inference, 
stating  the  arguments  by  which  we  had  repelled  his  attempt.  Sir  Robert 
then  mentioned  to  us  the  singular  and  striking  fact  that  Lord  John  had 
that  evening  (subsequently  to  our  interview  at  the  Home  Office)  requested 
him  (Sir  Robert)  to  put  a  question  to  his  lordship  to-morrow  night  in 
reference  to  the  Scotch  Church  question,  as  he  (Lord  John)  would  then  be 
ready  to  give  full  information  regarding  it  Sir  Robert  remarked  that  it 
was  a  most  unusual  thing  for  a  Minister  to  pursue  such  a  course — to  request 
that  he  might  be  interrogated  by  a  member  of  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House ;  that  he  had  determined  to  do  nothing  till  he  had  seen  us ;  and  now 
be  was  resolved,  after  what  we  had  stated,  to  decline  putting  such  a  ques- 
tion. He  was  satisfied  Lord  John  had  an  insidious  design  in  making  such 
a  propoeal,  as  it  would  enable  him  (Lord  John)  to  say  anything  he  liked, 
and  to  leave  it  there,  as  no  debate  could  properly  arise  in  such  a  case.  It 
appeared  to  us  that  the  fact  just  stated  was  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  of 
what  we  had  had  a  specimen  of  at  our  interview — of  Lord  John's  anxiety 
to  mystify  the  whole  question,  and  so  to  prevent  us  from  carrying  home  a 
definite  statement  of  the  plan  to  our  constituents  in  Scotland. 
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We  learned  in  the  coarse  of  the  evening  that  the  Goyemment,  having  oo 
con6dence  in  the  Lord  Advocate,  had  sent  to  Scotland  for  the  Solicitor 
General,*  to  give  them  his  opinion  and  assistance  in  reference  to  the  unex- 
hausted teind& 

Saturday,  March  SJ^ — At  eleven  A.1C.  went  by  appointment  to  Sir  Robert 
PeeFs,  and  after  a  lengthened  and  interesting  conversation  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  proceeding  with  our  question  in  Parliament,  it  was  suggested 
by  Sir  Bobert,  and  cordially  acquiesced  in,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  subject  immediately  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
might  be  done  by  petition;  but  there  was  a  better,  because  a  more 
deliberate,  way  of  doing  it, — by  a  motion  for  the  production  of  additional 
papers,  which  the  Teiiid  Eeport  would  easily  furnish  materials  for  doing. 
By  giving  notice  of  this  motion,  the  attention  of  the  House  would  be 
aroused,  and  the  Government  would  feel  themselves  obliged  to  enter  into 
the  exposition  and  discussion  of  their  plan.  It  would  never  do  to  make  in 
the  Peers  a  motion  on  the  merits  of  the  plan  itself,  as  that  would  damage 
seriously  the  interests  of  the  question  in  the  Commons.  Any  motion  of 
that  kind  would  be  regarded  practically  as  pointing  at  a  money  grant,  and 
the  jealousies  of  the  Lower  House,  of  which  Lord  John  Bussell  would  be 
eager  to  take  advantage,  would  be  immediately  aroused  ;  and  thus,  apart 
altogether  from  the  real  merits  of  our  question,  an  adverse  decision  of  the 
Lower  House  might  be  obtained.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  view  was  that  eveiy 
important  purpose  would  be  served  by  the  course  he  proposed.  It  would 
bring  out  the  Bench  of  Bishops  on  the  comuiou  ground  of  the  Establish- 
ment principle,  and  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  real  nature  and 
merits  of  the  Government  plan.  In  this  view  he  was  strengthened  by  the 
consideration  that  such  a  discussion  would  put  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
meeting  in  May  in  a  position  to  found  strong  resolutions  on  the  Govern- 
ment plan,  aud  to  petition  Parliament,  all  which  coming  be/are  the  discus- 
sion and  the  vote  ou  the  question  in  the  Commons,  could  not  but  be  most 
beneticiaL 

We  were  much  struck  and  deeply  interested  by  a  declaration  Sir  Robert 
made  while  referring  to  the  importance  of  drawing  out  the  Bench  of 
Bishops.  Independent  of  rousing  the  English  members  and  EngUad 
generally  to  the  importance  of  our  individual  question,  he  thought  it  was 
of  the  highest  moment  that  the  English  and  Scotch  Establishments  should 
unite  in  these  days  on  the  common  ground  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  resist- 
ing the  encroachments  of  Popery.  "  It  is  impossible,  I  think,"  he  said  with 
great  earnestness  of  tone  and  manner,  '*  to  look  at  the  progress  Popery  tM  now 
making,  and  the  efforts  it  is  putting  forth,  without  anxiety  and  alarm. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Euro[>e,  the  movements  in  Prussia  and  Belgium,  the  increase  of  Popish 
chapels  and  seminaries  in  our  own  country,  show  us  too  clearly  what  we 
•  Andrew  Rutherford,  aft^rwartb  Ix)rd  Rutherford. 
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have  to  dreacL  Aud  I  am  persuaded,"  he  continued,  ''that  we  shall  ere  long 
see  a  struggle  arise,  in  which  again  we  shall  have  to  determine  the  question 
whether  Popery  or  Protestantism  is  to  have  the  ascendency/' 

At  the  close  of  our  interview  he  assured  us  in  the  kindest  manner  of 
hiB  anxiety  in  every  way  to  assist  us  in  our  great  cause,  of  his  readiness  at 
ill  times  to  give  us  his  best  advice,  so  that  we  need  never  scruple  to  apply 
to  him.  *'  For,"  said  he, ''  I  assure  you  I  feel  as  sincere  an  interest  in  the 
weliiare  of  the  Scottish  Establishment  as  if  I  myself  were  a  member  of  it" 
As  he  recommended  us  to  go  immediately  to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  state 
to  his  lordship  what  had  been  thus  agreed  on,  we  went  directly  to  Argyle 
House,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Colquhoun  and  Pringle,  who  had  been  with 
08  at  Sir  Bobert  Peel's.  Lord  Aberdeen,  after  some  consultation,  aud  going 
over  the  whole  matter  carefully,  entered  entirely  into  our  arrangement,  and 
undertook  to  give  notice  of  the  motion  on  Monday ;  and  he  thought  for 
certain  the  discussion  might  be  brought  on  on  Thursday  the  29th.  It  was 
agreed  that  we  should  send  notice  of  this  arrangement  to  those  members  of 
the  House  of  Peers  with  whom  we  had  been  in  communication,  and  who 
were  favourable  to  our  cause. 

March  26, — Occupied  the  whole  day  preparing  a  statement  of  our  case, 
to  he  circulated  among  Members  of  Parliament.  The  statement,  being 
approved  of  by  the  other  members  of  the  deputation,  was  inmiediately 
iient  to  press. 

In  the  evening  dined  at  Lord  Aberdeen's,  at  Argyle  House.  This 
hoose  was  built  by  the  famous  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  figured  in  the 
reign  of  George  L  The  company  consisted  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury', Uie  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  the  Earl  of  Haddington, 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Hon.  Captain  Gordon,  M.P. ;  Hon.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Glad- 
■tone,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Colquhoun,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Pringle,  and  the  deputation. 

Was  very  much  struck  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  whom  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  conversation.  The  extent  and  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  his 
information  were  remarkable,  and  the  calmness,  clearness,  and  dispas- 
flionatenesB  of  his  reasoning. 

The  Dnke  of  Richmond  I  was  glad  to  find  quite  resolved  and  intelligent 
upon  our  question,  both  as  to  the  unexhausted  teinds,  and  the  leaving  out 
of  the  towns.  He  has  not  the  look  of  the  statesman,  like  Sir  R.  Peel  or 
Lord  Aberdeen ;  but  is  quick  and  active.  He  wore  his  star  and  ribbon, 
as  did  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Lord  Ripon, — the  former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Robinson, — is  a 
frank,  cordial-looking  person,  fair-haired,  apparently  about  fifty-two  years 
<4  age,  rather  short  and  stout  in  figure. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel's  manners  at  table  are  quiet  and  grave, — converses  freely 
with  those  around  him,  but  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

The  Archbishop  had  been  making  a  speech  before  dinner  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Government  countenancing  idolatry. 
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The  worthy  old  man  seemed  much  interested  in  the  quefition.  The  dis- 
cussion seemed  to  lead  to  no  result  Lord  Glenelg  stated  that  the  Crovem- 
ment  at  home  had  sent  out  instructions  to  cure  these  evils,  and  regretted  they 
had  not  been  acted  on.     Returned  home  about  eleven,  very  much  gratified. 

March  ^, — In  the  morning  corrected  the  proof  of  our  Statement; 
altering  some  words  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  our  either  countenancing 
or  condemning  the  proposal  in  reference  to  the  unexhausted  teinda. 

At  eleven  a.^.  went  to  see  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  house  and  splendid 
collection  of  pictures, — having  obtained  permission  through  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale.  The  *^  upholsterer  and  groom  of  the  chambers,"  a  very  intelli- 
gent, well-bred-like  person,  conducted  us  through  the  house,  and  explained 
everything  to  us.  The  house  is  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  surpassing  any- 
thing I  had  ever  seen  or  imagined.  The  whole  centre  part  of  the  immense 
mansion  is  occupied  by  a  saloon  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  square,  and  reach* 
iug  from  the  grouud-fioor  to  the  roof  of  the  dome,  a  height  of  seventy-two 
and  a  half  feet.  The  grandeur  of  this  saloon  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
The  walls  are  lined  with  scagliola,  a  species  of  composition  exactly  resem- 
bling polished  marble.  It  is  formed  into  enormous  panels ;  the  centre  parts 
of  the  panel  being  imitations  in  scagliola  of  Sienna  marble,  with  a  narrow 
margin  of  gray  granite  and  a  broad  belt  of  breccia  round  all.  This  gives 
an  air  of  solidity  and  massiveness  to  the  saloon  which  adds  greatly  to  its 
effect.  The  staircase  ascends  from  the  centre  of  the  floor  by  a  broad  flight 
of  steps  leading  towards  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  saloon.  From  this 
first  landing-place,  the  stair  divides  to  right  and  left,  bends  upwards  along 
the  two  side-walls,  and  lands  upon  a  gallery  which  runs  round  three  sides 
of  the  saloon.  From  the  inner  ledge  of  this  gallery  there  spring,  on  two 
opposite  sides,  tall  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  lined  with  the  same  scag- 
lioLi,  resembling  a  dark -green  mottled  marble.  Immediately  opposite  the 
first  landing-place,  on  the  wall  where  the  stair  divides,  there  are  two 
splendid  Murillos, — the  one,  the  "  Prodigal  Son ; "  the  other,  "  Abraham 
Meeting  the  Three  Angels."  The  "  Prodigal  Son  "  is  particularly  fine.  The 
rags,  exhibiting  the  tattered  remnants  of  his  former  finery;  the  squalor 
and  humility  which  appear  in  his  face ;  the  benignity  of  the  father  taking 
him  in  his  arms;  the  little  dog  recognizing  the  **  lost  son,"  and  jumping  up 
upon  him;  the  servants  bringing  forth  the  robes,  the  ring;  a  lad  leading 
in  the  fatted  calf, — all  present  the  most  vivid  idea  of  the  Saviour's  beauti- 
ful parable. 

The  number  of  pictures  in  the  house  is  immense:  the  Staflford  coUectioa 
has  long  been  celebrated.  Among  those  which  we  noticed  in  the  different 
apartments,  we  were  much  stnick  with  Doml>ey's  '*  Passage  of  the  Red 
Sea."  The  hosts  of  Israel  have  reached  the  shore,  and  are  marching  oo- 
wards,  le<l  by  the  pillar  of  fire,  the  effect  of  which  is  quite  extraordinary. 
The  pillar  is  like  a  transparency.  After  examining  it  long,  one  ooakl 
hardly  believe  that  mere  colouring  could  have  produced  such  an  effecC 
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Moses,  on  a  projecting  rock,  is  stretching  out  his  rod,  and  the  waters  are 
rusbing  down  on  the  chariots  and  the  horsemen  of  Egypt  The  sky  is  dark 
and  tempestuous ;  and  over  the  distant  coast  of  Egypt  there  is  a  red  lurid 
streak,  gleaming  under  the  darkened  heavens,  which  adds  powerfully  to 
tbe  effect,  reminding  one  that  it  is  a  day  of  judgment  on  Egypt. 

There  was  a  picture  by  a  French  artist,  La  Boche — modem — of  Straf- 
ford, on  his  way  to  execution,  kneeling  under  the  window  of  the  prison  in 
which  Laud  was  confined,  to  receive  his  blessing.  The  archbishop's  bauds 
are  aeen  protruded  through  the  grated  window,  indicating  that  he  is  in  the 
act  of  pronouncing  the  benediction,  while  the  soldiers  are  looking  sternly 
OD.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate;  with  so  many  to  see,  it  was  difficult 
to  fix  attention  on  any  ona 

The  style  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing 
<rf  tbe  apartments  far  surpassed  anything  I  have  ever  seen.    The  walls  of 
aome  of  them  were  of  French  white,  with  the  richest  gilt  mouldings  and 
panellings;  others  of  fluted  silk,  or  satin  damask, — one  of  green,  another 
crimaon,  another  pale  yellow.    The  drawing-room  was  most  especially  gor- 
geous.   The  furniture  was  covered  with  the  richest  purple  satin,  with  a 
brilliant  pattern  of  a  gold-coloured  leaf  running  through  it.    The  tables 
were  of  various  kinds, — some  of  rich  blue  velvet  let  into  a  frame  of  gold, 
with  rich  gilt  carvings.    The  room  was  fifty-four  feet  by  twenty-eight. 
Xotbing  but  some  of  the  scenes  of  Oriental  splendour  described  in  the 
*^  Arabian  Nights  "  could  come  up  to  what  was  here  realized  before  our  eyes. 
After  we  had  seen  most  of  the  house,  the  Duke,  after  being  made  aware 
that  we  were  there,  most  politely  came  out  and  walked  with  us  over  a  good 
part  of  the  house  again,  directing  our  attention  to  whatever  was  most 
worth  seeing.    He  is  a  tall  gentleman-like  man,  haii*  inclining  to  gray, 
high  no0e,  mild  expression — apparently  about  forty-seven  years  of  age. 

At  present  they  are  forming  a  suite  of  state  apartments  upstairs,  which 
seem  to  run  round  most  of  the  building.  One  inmiense  room,  one  hundred 
and  six  feet  long,  is  to  be  the  picture-gallery.  The  roofs  are  in  the  richest 
stucco  fret-work,  gilded;  and  the  effect,  when  the  pictures  are  up,  must  be 
magnificent. 

Worthy  Mr.  Collins'  remark  was, — "  Here  are  we  fighting  to  get  a  paltry 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  now  wo  are  under  the  roof  of  a 
man  who  spends  as  much  on  a  single  room.''  It  is  indeed  melancholy  to 
think  that  there  should  be  such  mines  of  wealth  in  the  country,  and  yet  so 
modi  difficulty  in  getting  a  pittance  to  expend  on  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  people. 

At  one  o'clock,  went  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  with  Messrs.  Muir  and  Simpson. 
Gave  him  a  copy  of  our  Statement  He  was  most  anxious  to  possess  him- 
self thon>ughly  of  its  great  facts  and  statements,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  case  on  Friday,  and  took  notes  of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
chiefly  of  consequence.     He  requested  us  to  see  him  again  on  Thursday  at 
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half -past  twelve.  By  that  time  he  will  have  studied  our  Statement,  and  if 
he  finds  any  further  information  necessary,  he  will  be  able  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  points  as  to  which  he  needs  any  explanation.  His  deep  and  most 
intelligent  interest  in  the  question  is  truly  gratifying. 

At  two  o'clock  went  to  Apsley  House  to  see  the  pictures  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington, — a  privilege  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  had  also  procured  for 
us.  The  apartments,  though  very  splendid,  were  greatly  less  so  than  those 
we  had  just  seen  in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's,  with  the  exception  of  the 
magnificent  apartment  which  I  had  seen  before  in  1835,  when  laid  oat  for 
the  anniversary  dinner  of  Waterloo.  The  row  of  windows  which  look  into 
the  park  are  covered  within  by  mirrors  of  a  corresponding  size,  which  slide 
into  and  occupy  the  spaces,  leaving  the  room  to  be  lighted  solely  from  the 
roof.  This  gives  a  better  light  for  the  pictures,  and  at  the  same  time  adds 
greatly  to.  the  beauty  of  the  room,  which  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  and 
twenty  to  twenty-five  in  breadth.  Among  the  pictures  we  noticed  par- 
ticularly the  famous  Vandyke, — "Charles  I.  on  Horseback."  The'fore^ 
shortening  of  the  horse  is  very  fine.  A  Correggio  of  "Christ  in  the 
Garden,''  a  small  picture,  is  considered  the  gem  of  the  collection.  In  an 
inner  room  was  a  fine  full-length  of  Buonaparte ;  and  in  an  onter  room  a 
half-length  of  the  same,  with  another  of  Josephine,  and  another  of  PrinceM 
Pauline  Borghese.  Josephine's  countenance  is  sensible  and  8agaciou»— « 
very  quick  eye.     The  princess  is  like  what  she  was. 

In  one  room,  among  many  portraits  of  persons  of  the  Duke's  own  circle, 
was  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  late  Lady  Lyndhurst,  by  Wilkie.  A 
dark,  deep,  designing  eye,  handsome  countenance,  but  an  expreanon  which 
harmonized  with  her  character,  which  was  none  of  the  best 

In  the  evening  went  to  dine  at  London  House,  James's  Square,  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  It  is  a  large  commodious  mansion, 
though  not  on  the  scale  of  splendour  of  some  of  the  mansions  I  had 
lately  seen.  The  company  consisted  of  the  Bishop,  his  wife,  and  eldest 
daughter,  a  young  lady  of  eighteen;  Lord  Bexley;  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln; 
Sir  George  Sinclair;  Mr.  Gladstone;  Mrs.  Colquhoun;  Mrs.  Walter  Long; 
Miss  Powis;  the  Bishops  private  chaplain;  and  the  Deputation:  as  Dr. 
Muir  said,  a  snug  manse  party.  Lord  Bexley  (Chancellor  Vansittart;  is 
an  old  man,  apparently  of  seventy  or  so,  but  lively  and  talkative.  He  is 
short  of  stjiture,  and  has  nothing  noble  about  his  appearance. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  expressed  the  same  opinion  I  have  met  with  everywhere— 
namely,  that  lie  is  one  of  the  most  rising  men  in  the  House,  and  destined 
some  day  to  be  a  great  statesman.  He  is  not  twenty-seven  years  of  agia 
His  countenance  is  full  of  fine  expression;  his  eyes  rather  small,  but  dark; 
his  mouth  full  of  meaning.  He  is  modest  and  gentle  in  his  deportment 
In  fiffure  tall,  dark  hair — decide<lly  good-looking. 

llie  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  a  little  man — fairish  hair  inclining  to  gray — 
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seemioglj  about  fifty-three  or  fifty-foar  years  of  age.     His  name  is  Kay. 

H«  was  formerly  Begius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  is  con- 

iidered  a  first-rate  Greek  scholar.     He  and  the  Bishop  of  London  are  not 

oolj  the  beet  Greek  scholars  on  the  Bench,  but  among  the  best  in  England. 

He  ii  a  quick,  intelligent,  and  agreeable  man. 
Sir  George  Sinclair  noticed  after  dinner  the  announcement  Lord  J. 

Boaell  had  made  that  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the 

Ihah  Church  qnestion.    The  plan  seems  exactly  that  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  as 

addressed  some  time  ago  in  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church — 

osmely,  to  pay  the  tithes  into  the  Consolidated  Fund,  after  deducting  fifty 

per  cent.,  and  then  that  the  clergy  should  receive  their  incomes  out  of  that 

fond ;  in  other  words,  converting  the  Irish  clergy  into  stipendiaries  of  the 

Oovemment.    The  Bishop  of  London  seemed  much  annoyed  that  Sir 

fiobert  Peel,  instead  of  reserving  his  opinion  till  he  had  considered  the 

project^  had  not  at  once  condemned  what  he  held  to  be  so  dangerous  a 

principle,  as  he  feared  the  efifect  would  be  to  impress  the  friends  of  the 

constitation  throughout  the  conntiy  with  the  conviction  that  at  least  ex 

fade  there  was  nothing  very  objectionable  in  the  measure. 

The  Bishop's  chaplain,  a  man  about  forty-eight  or  fifty  years  of  age, 
seemed  a  good  and  intelligent  man,  very  frank  and  conversible,  and  anxious 
to  get  information  as  to  the  state  of  religious  parties  in  Scotland. 

The  only  thing  remarkable  about  the  Bishop's  table  was  a  magnificent 
piece  of  silver  plate,  which  occupied  the  centre.  It  was  about  three  feet 
high;  and  consisted  of  three  beautiful  figures — Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — 
sopporting  the  upper  part  of  the  ornament,  which  terminated  in  a  sort  of 
basket  filled  with  splendid  artificial  flowers.  On  the  sides  of  the  pedestal 
were  carved  in  relief  some  of  Raphael's  cartoons,  exquisitely  dona  This 
magnificent  piece  of  plate  cost  £800,  and  was  a  present  from  the  parishioners 
of  Bishopsgate  to  the  Bishop  at  the  time  he  ceased  to  be  their  minister. 

Mr.  Gladstone  mentioned  an  extraordinary  instance  of  Sir  R  Peel's 
memory.  Sir  Robert  had  told  a  mutual  friend  that  he  could  listen  to  a 
two-hours'  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  containing  the 
Bodget,  and  that  he  could  repeat  it  sentence  by  sentence. 

Sir  George  Sinclair  mentioned  that  O'Connell  had  called  him  across  the 
boase  one  night  lately  to  say  the  Dissenting  deputation  had  been  with  him, 
and  that  they  were  a  fine  set  of  fellows ! ! ! 

March  28, — In  the  course  of  the  morning  dispatched  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  Statement  to  various  peers  and  bishops,  to  prepare  them  for  Friday. 
At  twelve,  called  on  Lord  Lyndhurst  at  his  house,  7  Gt  Hanover  Square. 
Were  shown  into  his  own  room,  to  which  we  entered  through  a  double 
drawing-room,  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  which  we  noticed  a  portrait  of 
the  same  Lady  Lyndhurst  we  had  seen  at  Apsley  House,  but  the  costume 
quite  different 

After  waiting  a  few  minutes  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  his  appearance. 
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The  impression  his  appearance  made  on  me  at  Sir  R  Peel's  was  quite  con- 
firmed on  seeing  him  in  daylight.  His  countenance  is  most  intelligent  and 
expressive,  but  not  amiable.  Having  given  him  a  copy  of  our  Statement, 
he  put  a  few  questions,  with  great  clearness,  to  ascertain  what  the  points 
were  on  which  it  furnished  him  with  information,  and  which  of  these  we 
considered  to  involve  the  strength  of  our  case.  In  a  very  few  minutes  he 
showed  himself  master  of  the  great  features  of  the  question,  and  fastened 
at  once  on  the  vitab  of  the  subject.  Having  explained  to  him  the  object 
we  had  in  view  in  getting  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  at  once  saw 
the  importance  of  it,  and  undertook  that  the  Government  should  not  emxpe 
without  being  brought  to  the  point,  so  that  the  country  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland  might  know  exactly  what  the  plan  was.  He  said,  with  regard  to 
the  unexhausted  teinds,  they  could  afford  to  say, — that  is  a  question  of  law 
of  which  the  House  will  judge  when  we  know  precisely  what  your  plan  oo 
that  point  is ;  but  that  the  real  defect  to  seize  on  and  hold  up  was  the  con- 
sideration of  leaving  out  the  towns. 

Went  to  call  on  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  to  ask  him  to  preside  at  the 
Church  Extension  breakfast  to-morrow  morning.  On  my  return,  observed 
a  crowd  gathering  at  the  gate  at  Hyde  Park  corner.  On  inquiring,  ascer- 
tained that  the  Queen  was  in  the  Park;  and  having  never  seen  Her  Majesty, 
I  determined  to  wait  a  little  and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Just 
when  my  {latience,  amid  the  whirl  of  carriages  and  horsemen,  had  been 
nearly  exhausted,  I  observed  a  movement  among  the  people  in  the  West 
Walk.  A  couple  of  servants  dashed  forward,  not  in  the  royal  livery, 
simply  in  black  or  dark  gray  frock-coats,  black  hats,  and  cockades.  In  conse- 
quence, few  of  the  people  about  the  gate  knew  them  as  attendants  of 
the  royal  cortege.  I  overheard  them  giving  directions  to  the  police  to  keep 
back  the  crowd  ;  and,  moreover,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  heard  the 
ix>lice  asking  which  gate  Her  Majesty  would  pass  out  by.  The  centre  gate 
being  named,  I  got  close  in  to  it  The  royal  party  was  by  this  time  at  hand, 
and  I  had  the  very  best  opportunity  of  seeing  her  both  close  at  hand  and 
without  distraction  or  confusion.  The  party  consisted  of  ten  or  twelve,  of 
whom  four  or  live  were  ladies  ;  but  as  my  attention  was  concentrated  on 
the  Queen,  I  paid  little  attention  to  any  one  else.  She  rode,  of  course,  at 
the  head  of  the  i>arty,  with  a  gentleman  on  either  hand — the  one,  I  belieTe, 
Colonel  Stoviu,  the  other  Lord  Conyingham.  She  was  dressed  very  simply 
and  plainly,  in  a  dark-blue  riding-habit  and  black  hat  She  did  not  wear 
a  veil,  so  that  I  could  see  her  countenance  distinctly,  not  being  more  than 
a  couple  of  yards  distant  from  her.  What  struck  me  first  and  most  strongly 
was  her  girlish  and  youthful  appearance.  Her  figure  is  small  and  slight ; 
she  did  not  look  as  if  she  had  been  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  though 
she  is  nearly  nineteen.  The  people  were  requested  not  to  cheer,  lest  they 
should  frighten  the  horses,  but  they  crowded  around.  I  thought  she  looked 
modestly  around,  and  withdrew  her  eyes  as  she  saw  every  face  tunicd 
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towards  her, — making  a  slight  inclination  with  her  head  to  acknowledge  the 
alote  which  was  made  by  the  bystanders,  who  uncovered  as  she  passed. 
She  is  not  so  good-looking  as  the  pictures  in  the  print-shops  represent.  She 
baa  a  large  eye ;  a  well-marked  eyebrow,  rising  upwards  towards  the 
oater  edge  of  the  forehead;  a  rather  long  nose.  Her  complexion  seemed 
to  me  rather  dark.  When  she  addressed  the  gentleman  on  her  left  hand, 
he  uniformly  raised  his  hand  towards  his  hat  as  he  replied  The  utmost 
deoomm  was  maintained  by  the  people. 

In  the  afternoon  Lord  Tweeddale  called,  and  in  talking  of  her  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  mentioning  an  anecdote  he  had  lately  heard  of  her.  She 
did  not  use  to  go  very  regularly  to  church.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
spoke  of  it  to  her;  and  she  excused  herself  by  saying  she  had  a  private 
chapel,  which  she  had  regularly  attended.  The  Archbishop  reminded  her 
that  it  was  one  duty  to  attend  family  worship,  and  another  to  be  present  in 
the  place  of  public  worship.  She  then  spoke  of  the  cold  (it  was  during 
winter).  "But,"  rejoined  the  Archbishop,  "your  Majesty  does  not  find  it  too 
ooki  to  go  frequently  to  the  theatre."  It  seems  she  has  been  attending  it 
this  winter  rather  more  than  enough. 

I  must  say  that,  on  looking  at  the  little  girlish-looking  creature  before 
me,  with  all  my  loyalty,  which  is  sufficiently  strong  and  decided,  I  had 
•ome  difficulty  in  just  persuading  myself  that  she  could  possibly  be  the 
Queen  of  the  mightiest  empire  in  the  world.  And  yet,  young  as  she  is,  she 
can  maintain  all  the  state  and  ceremony  of  her  station  with  great  strictness 
aad  prc^riety.  God  grant  that  she  may  be  led  more  and  more  to  feel  whose 
servant  she  is,  and  that  she  may  seek  wisdom  to  rule  this  so  great  people. 

This  evening  the  extraordinary  division  took  place  on  the  Spanish  ques- 
tiocL  It  was  an  adjourned  debate, — was  expected  to  last  till  one  or  two 
in  the  morning, — and  members  had  come  from  great  distances,  as  it  was 
expected  to  exhibit  the  relative  strength  of  parties. .  After  the  ordinary 
roQtine  business  had  been  gone  through,  the  Speaker  put  the  question ; 
everybody  was  talking,  and  no  one  listening,  and  before  any  one  was  aware 
the  form  of  putting  the  question  had  been  gone  through,  and  the  conse- 
qoenoes  were  irrevocable— the  House  must  divide.  The  division  was 
•erenty  to  sixty-two  in  favour  of  Ministry.  Never  was  anything  more 
ridicolous.  It  seems  to  be  considered  as  an  accident;  but  somehow  the 
accident,  as  has  happened  before,  has  been  in  favour  of  Ministry.  The 
Speaker  has  a  weak  voice.  They  have  escaped  the  cutting  speeches  that 
were  awaiting  them  from  Sir  K.  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  and  others. 

March  29. — Attended  a  Church  Extension  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock  this 
morning  in  the  London  Coffee-house,  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Cheapside  in  the 
There  were  about  fifty  or  sixty  gentlemen  present — all  the  mini- 
of  the  Presbytery  of  London,  except  Dr.  Crombie,  who  seems  quite 
fretted  about  our  movement  to  get  money  in  London,  as  it  will  interfere 
with  their  local  efforts  to  get  the  debt  on  their  chapels  relieved.     It  is  to 
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be  regretted  that  a  man  of  his  good  sense  dioold  hare  been  so  led  awaj. 
It  was  evident  that  several  of  the  other  ministers  cherish  not  a  little  of  the 
same  spirit,  though  it  was  Distrained  at  the  meeting.  Their  ambitioo  to 
hare  admission  into  oar  General  Assemblj  aeems  to  be  their  absorbing 
conoem  ;  and  becaoie  their  wishes  on  this  sabject  are  not  complied  with, 
they  look  on  as  with  jealoua-y  and  wounded  pride.  It  oertainlj  would  be 
most  desirable  to  gratify  them,  if  it  can  be  done  constitutionally ;  bat  thej 
are  really  quite  unreasoouble.  The  breakfast  went  off  very  well,  to  all 
appearance.  The  s^vtches  were  gVi(:*L  and  seemed  to  be  responded  to  with 
oordialitv.  What  will  come  out  of  it  remains  to  be  seen.  A  otnnmittee 
was  appcunted  to  make  arrangements  fi«r  circulating  Dr.  Cbalmen'  pro- 
jected Ap(vaL  and  prvpiriug  ft^r  a  sahgcri(ition. 

At  eleven  A.M.  went,  accompanitsi  by  Mr.  Hope  Johnston,  to  see  Lofd 
SiAuley.  His  lordship  is  loukiiig  remarkably  welL  His  ooantenanoe  is 
ver>*  youthful ;  his  eye«  keen  and  (K-tketrating ;  an  aquiline  nose ;  a  moath 
fall  of  expresBUon.  and  which,  while  it  can  beaon  with  a  anile,  can  also  carl 
with  a  sareasm  of  the  most  biting  e*j^.  He  entered  with  great  cordiality 
into  oar  question,  the  great  fr^iures  of  which  he  seemed  quite  to  onder- 
«tand,  and  sp^>ke  of  the  Ministerial  measare  with  a  tone  which  indicated  the 
delight  he  would  feel  to  have  an  o|«pL«t unity  ci  exposing  its  absardity. 

At  half-(>ast  twelve  calit>i.  agreeably  tv^  his  own  ntqaest,  oo  Lord  Aber- 
det^n,  whom  we  fecund  busy  |^re  (taring  for  to-morrow  night.  He  had 
mastered  our  Statement,  fiv^m  which  he  had  Uren  extracting  such  concfai- 
siiMis  as  se^mesl  to  him  Wes^t  ntted  to  impredi?  the  Hoose.  Minate  statistical 
expuutioojk  he  said,  they  w^xild  ikh  be^r.  It  was  im^Kissible  not  to  admire 
and  feel  grateful  for  the  Anxiety  he  dis(*jiyed  to  do  justice  to  the  question. 

In  the  c\Minv  ixf  our  cvniver»tion  he  menti*>ne^  that  he  had  seen  Lord 
MelUxinie  at  the  PaUce  last  night«  and  had  had  some  conrenatimi  with 
him  on  iMir  busiuewL  Withv'ut  saying  whjit  Lor\i  Melboames  words  were, 
he  in\iicate\l  their  suNiktacov  bv  reniarkin^. — ^l  wish  Lord  Melbonme  w«re 
at  hlvriv  to  fv^low  his  v^wn  \vnvi.tio&jL  I  am  snre  thev  are  as  much  om 
vour  si^ie  as  miue." 

« 

To  Iv  sure,  this  WA^  small  ov>nA.^*at>xi :  and  it  i»  bot  an  additional  illos- 
t  rat  ion  <ii  the  metanne«  i^'  the  preisirnt  Ministry,  who  are  contentied,  for  the 
»ake  of  pU^v  ar.d  ivwer.  to  submit  to  c.^vem  the  cv^antry  on  principles  IB 
the  t(vth  i«f  whAt  thev  themaN^h-iw  iwivjki^fiv  WUew  to  be  the  best  for  the 

Or.  Mi::r  <ul!«\l  i>n  Ia^  Ha^lvhciT^n.  and  fi^nd  him  similarly  occnpisd 
with  Ia^I  .\Nrt\Wu— l*u#v  wiih  his  «ve\.*h. 

*  * 

lu  the  eveuiug.  went  ^Hit  to  l>2ti:ey  to  vutit  Mr.  and  Mra.  Colqahoan. 

PrmiT. 
.y  fMi   -        WAtktNi  \Hit  m  the  RK^nisg  to  examine  the  Deighboorfaood. 
Mr.  t\4tiuhxmn  |^*>.ut<sl  vHit  the  h\v»ir  and  the  windows  of  the  room  ia* 
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whidi  Pitt  died.  The  house  at  present  belongs  to  Mr.  Eden,  a  brother-in- 
hw  of  Lord  Brougham.  The  heathy  as  it  is  called,  is  an  immense  common, 
which,  together  with  Wimbledon  Common,  which  it  joins,  extends  several 
miles  in  length.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  yellow  gravel,  covered 
with  a  very  thin  coating  of  soiL  Its  surface  is  overspread  with  furze.  There 
is  Teiy  little  heath.  The  persons  having  feus  round  the  common  are 
entitled  to  pasture  their  cows  on  it.  The  lord  of  the  manor.  Lord  Spencer, 
has  the  right  of  turbuty,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  of  cutting  the  turf — ^and 
liso  of  digging  the  gravel. 

Came  into  town  at  ten  by  an  Esher  coach.  As  we  came  along,  were 
strack  to  see  in  a  garden  the  gooseberry  bushes  quite  green.  How  pleasant 
is  the  approach  of  spring  ! 

The  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  journal  is  occu- 
pied with  an  account  of  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  which  so  many  of  the  entries  have  been  seen  to  be  point- 
ing. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  smiling  now  and  again 
while  reading  the  review,  the  animvs  is  so  hearty  and  so 
naive.  But  the  whole  thing  is  as  significant  as  it  is  fresh, 
and  we  are  sure  it  will^  for  various  reasons,  be  perused  with 
interest 
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Before  the  discussion  of  our  question  began,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  royal  assent  given  by  commission  to  certain  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Tbe  oooamissionerB  were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Primate,  and  the  Earl  of 
Sbaftesbory,  all  in  their  robes — the  Primate  not  in  the  ordinary  dress  which 
he  wears  in  the  House,  but  in  a  white  fur  cape  and  scarlet  silk  gown,  with 
a  broad  stripe  of  white  fur  down  the  middle  of  it.  The  commissioners  took 
their  seats  together  on  the  Woolsack — the  Chancellor  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Primate  on  his  right  hand ;  and  after  the  royal  commission  had  been  read, 
the  C^erk  proceeded  to  read  the  titles  of  the  several  Bills,  when  the  royal 
asfseot  was  given  to  each  separately  in  the  usual  words.  La  reirie  le  vetU, 
which  were  pronounced  by  an  official  at  the  table. 

Thereafter  a  number  of  petitions  were  presented,  chiefly  by  Lord 
Brougham,  the  greater  number  of  which  referred  to  the  Slave  Apprentice- 
ship. As  soon  as  Lord  Brougham  had  got  his  petitions  disposed  of,  he  left 
the  House ;  not  seeing,  very  probably,  any  course  he  could  pursue  in  refer- 
ence to  our  question  likely  to  promote  the  object  he  has  at  present  in  view, 
id  detaching  the  Dissenters  from  the  Government  and  forming  them  into  a 
party  for  himself.  His  hair  is  now  of  a  dark  gray,  hangiug  straight  down 
ofD  all  sides  of  his  head,  and  completely  covering  his  forehead,  which  gives 
him  a  very  peculiar  appearance. 
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The  atteodauce  of  peers  was  not  great ;  not  only  because  it  was  a  Scotch 
question,  but  because  it  was  known  there  was  to  be  no  division.  On  the 
Ministerial  bench  were  Lords  Melbourne,  Holland,  Glenelg,  Minto,  and 
Rosebery, — who  all,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Holland,  remained  till  the 
close  of  the  debate.  The  only  other  Scotch  nobleman  on  their  side  of  the 
House  was  Lord  Breadalbane,  who  went  away  before  the  discussion  was 
half  over. 

On  the  Episcopal  bench  were  the  Primate,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Lin- 
coln, Exeter,  Chichestec,  Bangor,  Chester,  and  several  others,  whom  I  did 
not  know. 

On  the  Conservative  side  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lords  HipoD, 
Whamcliffe,  Harrowby,  Haddington,  Aberdeen,  Douglas,  Tweeddale, 
Lyudhurst,  Bexley,  Duke  of  Richmond,  &c 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  a  speech  of  great  clearness 
propriety,  and  ability,  in  which  he  showed  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  If  he  did  not  bring  out  the  case  with  all  the  skill  and 
fulness  of  a  practised  Church  Extensiouist,  at  all  events  he  brought  out  its 
main  features  in  such  a  way  as  most  triumphantly  to  establish  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  our  claims.  He  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  case  of  the  towns, 
and  exposed  the  absurdity,  incousiatency,  and  bad  faith  of  the  Government 
measure,  in  excluding  them  from  the  benefits  of  the  proposed  grant.  His 
manner  was  ailm,  manly,  and  straightforward,  rising,  however,  at  times  to  a 
tone  of  energy  and  force  which  commanded  the  deepest  attention.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Premier,*  in  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  contemptible 
speeclies  I  ever  heard.  Logic  it  had  none,  for  it  was  self -contradictory  to 
an  extent  absolutely  ludicrous.  Information  it  had  none,  for  the  ignoranos 
of  the  whole  subject  which  it  discovered  was  deplorable ;  while  the  senti- 
ments which  it  did  contain  were  of  the  most  unsound  and  reckless  descrip- 
tion. He  fairly  committed  himself  and  the  Government  to  the  plan  he  had 
admitted  in  his  communications  with  us,  and  denied  emphatically,  with 
great  vehemence  of  manner,  striking  the  table  with  violence,  that  the 
Church  had  any  claim  upon  the  State  to  provide  the  means  of  religions 
instruction  adecjuate  to  the  wants  of  the  )>eople.  At  one  time  he  denied 
that  there  was  any  destitution  proved  in  the  towns  ;  and  then,  some  time 
after,  said  the  destitution  brought  out  in  the  reports  was  so  great,  that  if 
the  same  results  ap|>eared  in  the  other  towns  of  Scotland,  and  were  fol- 
lowed out  also  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  case  would  be  of  an  extent  so 
enormous  that  the  resources  of  the  country  would  be  unequal  to  meet  it ! 

The  Primate  spoke  next — with  his  usual  mildness,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  a  degree  of  jH)int  iuid  plaiu-H|)eaking  which  I  hiid  not  expected.  He 
ex|)osed  the  inconsistency  of  the  Premiers  stiitements  with  irresistible 
efl'ect,— showed  that  as  to  claims  from  Eughind,  the  Premier  well  knew, 
for  he  was  himself  a  (uirty  to  it,  that  a  plan  whs  in  operation  for  relieving 

•  I  And  Melbourne. 
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her  wants  by  reeonrces  of  her  own ;  and  as  to  Ireland — has  the  Premier, 
aaked  the  Primate  ironically,  ceased  to  speak  of  a  surplus  ?  This  was  a 
home-thrust  which  elicited  loud  cheers  at  the  expense  of  poor  Lord  Mel- 
boame.  At  the  dose  of  his  speech,  the  Primate  expressed  himself  in  terms 
of  great  respect  for  the  sister  Establishment,  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
whose  ministry  he  characterized  in  language  of  the  utmost  respect  and 
affection. 

Lord  Bosebery  then  rose  on  the  Ministerial  side,  and,  in  a  speech  of  a 
most  disingenuous  kind,  endeavoured  to  dilute  the  case  as  much  as  possible 
by  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  destitution  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  described;  and,  what  was  still  worse,  tried  to  hide  the 
iniquity  of  the  (Government  measure  by  hazarding  the  utterly  unfounded 
1111  It  ion  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  herself  was  not  united  in  asking  for 
endowments;  citing,  forsooth,  some  case  of  a  political  meeting  which  an 
Elder  had  presided  over,  and  from  which  an  opposition  to  endowments  had 
emanated.  The  speech  was  altogether  paltry  in  its  character  and  discredit- 
able in  its  spirit. 

He  was  followed  by  Lord  Haddington,  who  delivered  his  sentiments 
upon  the  question  in  a  style  which  did  honour  both  to  his  head  and  to  his 
heart  He  spoke  with  fluency,  energy,  and  precision :  keeping  mainly  to 
the  great  principles  of  the  question,  with  great  propriety  he  remarked,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Canning,  how  easy  it  was  in  a  vivd  voce  debate  to 
practise  a  juggle  with  figures,  by  which  they  might  be  made  for  the 
Boment  to  support  contrary  conclusions.  But  he  would  hold  the  Govem- 
ment  to  this — ^that,  be  it  less  or  more,  a  case  of  destitution  had  been  proved, 
which  the  Government  now  avowed  a  determination  utterly  to  disregard, 
and  this  notwithistanding  of  their  own  Commission's  Beport,  and  of  all  the 
prof  esnons  and  promises  they  had  made  that  if  a  case  were  made  out  the 
remedy  would  undoubtedly  be  provided.  Both  he  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
brought  oat,  in  a  way  that  must  have  made  Lord  Melbourne  ashamed  of 
himself y  the  true  theory  of  his  monstrous  plan — namely,  that  the  Dissenters 
woold  not  allow  him  to  help  the  towns  where  their  interests  might  suffer, 
but  had  no  objection  to  make  him  free  to  deal  as  he  liked  with  the  High- 
hnds,  where  Diss^iters  had  no  ''  vested  rights  or  party  objects"  at  stake. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Earl  of  Minto,  the  chairman  of  the  Beligious 
Instroction  Comnussion ;  and  such  a  performance  as  he  made  it  has  seldom 
been  my  lot  to  witness.  In  the  outset  he  charged  Lord  Haddington  with 
afraid  to  encounter  the  arithmetic  of  the  question,  and  announced 
great  pomp  that  he  would  follow  a  different  course.  Some  one  had 
eertainly  supplied  him  with  various  statistical  details,  into  which  accordingly 
he  plunged;  but  the  labyrinth  was  too  profound.  He  floundered  about  for 
a  little  from  one  statement  to  another,  without  sense  or  order,  till  he 
became  at  length  perfectly  bewildered,  turned  his  manuscript  from  side  to 
side  in  the  most  hopeless  and  pitiable  confusion  of  mind,  and  finally  broke 
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down.  The  only  thiug  diaoemible  through  the  thick  impenetrable  shade  of 
utter  obecurity  in  which  he  contrived  to  involve  both  his  subject  and  him- 
self, was  the  shameful  artifice  of  counting  the  very  new  churches  we  had 
built  to  supply  the  destitution,  and  for  which  we  are  now  seeking  endow- 
ments, as  proofs  that  no  destitution  existed. 

When  he  sat  down  Lord  Haddington  rose  to  explain,  and  in  two  or 
three  poiuted  and  pithy  sentences  exposed  the  gross  unfaimesB  oi  Lord 
Miuto's  charge  that  he  had  shrunk  from  the  figures  of  the  question.  ^  I 
kuow  nothing  of  the  figures  of  the  question,''  he  said,  **  but  what  I  find  in  the 
reports  of  the  noble  earl's  own  Commission.  And  what  are  these  figures? 
Wliy,  that  in  Edinburgh  tliere  are  45,000,  and  in  Glasgow  55,000  individoab 
destitute  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction ;  and,  moreover,  that  in  the 
latter  city  there  are  actually  18,000  families  of  which  no  member  has  a 
sitting  in  any  place  of  worsliip  of  any  denomination  whatever.  These  are 
some  figures,"  said  Lord  Haddington, "  which  the  noble  earl  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to'dis))oae  of." 

The  next  8))eaker  was  the  Bishop  of  London ;  and  it  was  altogether  not 
only  the  most  fiuislied  and  effective  speech  in  the  debate,  but  one  of  the 
best  speeches  I  ever  heard.  Both  Lord  Bosebery  and  Lord  Minto  had 
attempted  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  away  from  the  proper  sob- 
ject  by  dwelling  at  great  length  on  tlie  unexhausted  teinds, — affecting  great 
li1>0Rility  on  that  subject,  which  they  could  do  at  little  sacrifice,  as  thej 
well  knew  the  proposal  to  appropriate  these  teinds  would  never  pass  the 
UouHe.  The  Bishop  brought  back  the  question  to  its  proper  basis,  seised 
on  the  objectionable  sentiments  uf  the  Premier's  speech,  and  held  them  up 
to  strong  and  merited  condemnation.  He  protested  with  especial  emphasis 
against  the  decLiration  the  Premier  had  made — a  declaration  which  he 
denounced  as  in  the  very  face  of  the  solemn  obligations  under  which  Her 
Majesty  held  the  reins  of  government,  and  under  which  they  themselves 
had  become  bound  to  serve  her — that  the  State  was  not  bound  to  supply,  to 
whatever  extent  it  might  be  needed,  to  the  Established  Church  the  means 
uf  providing  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people.  As  this  protest 
was  loudly  cheered,  it  evidently  made  Lord  Melbourne  very  uneasy,  and 
he  accordingly  rose  hastily,  interrupting  the  Bishop,  and  saying,  ^  I  never 
said  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means.  No,  no !  I 
only  said  Uie  Church  had  not  the  right  to  demand  it."  This  miserable 
attempt  at  a  shufiling  evasion  was  scornfully  repelled  by  the  ironical  cheers 
of  the  Conservatives,  and  instantaneously  met  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
pointed  question  of  tlie  Bishop,  **  Antl  is  not  the  right  of  the  Chordi  to 
demand  co-ordinate  with  the  dut^  of  the  State  to  giveT'  Poor  Melbourne 
shnink  under  this  cutting  ex])osure  like  a  whippHnl  schoolboy.  Another 
of  the  Premier's  atrocious  sentiments,  which  received  a  similar  castigatioo, 
was  hiri  truly  iutidel  sneer  at  fvistonil  8n|>erintendence.  L(»rd  Melbourne 
in  hiH  sjK'ech,  by  way  of  discrediting  that  jtaruchicd  system  which  it  is  tlte 
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object  of  our  present  movement  to  revive  in  the  overgrown  parishes  of 
Scotland,  talked  of  the  domicHiarj  visits  of  a  parish  clergyman  in  the  most 
oontemptaoas  and  insolent  strain,  as  an  introsiou  into  men's  families  that 
was  Dot  to  be  endured.  The  Bishop  gave  an  admirable  exposure  of  this 
extraordinary  sentiment,  showing  that  that  very  domestic  intercourse  which 
the  Premier  repudiated  was  the  crowning  excellence  and  chiefest  beauty  of 
the  economy  of  an  Established  Church.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his 
cordial  concurrence  in  those  sentiments  of  high  esteem  and  respect  the 
Primate  had  uttered  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

After  a  spirited  speech  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington, — in  which  he  brought 

oot  most  Bucceasfully  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  present 

Mioistry,  as  a  policy  which,  to  state  it  in  its  lowest  form,  indicated  a  deter- 

mmation  ^  not  to  encourage  the  Established  Churches  of  the  empire,'' — the 

debate  was  closed  by  Lord  Aberdeen.    Lord  L3mdhurst  and  the  Bishop  of 

Lincoln  were  evidently  disposed  and  prepared  to  have  spoken,  but  the 

limited  number  of  speakers  who  appeared  on  the  Government  side  of  the 

Hoase  rendered  it  impossible  to  continue  even  the  form  of  a  debate  any 

longer.    In  his  closing  speech.  Lord  Aberdeen,  with  great  firmness  and 

dignity  of  manner,  declared  the  plan  of  the  Govenmient  to  be  a  manifest 

breach  of  faith  on  their  part  with  the  Church  and  people  of  Scotland.    He 

pointed  to  the  sums  that  had  been  subscribed,  and  the  churches  which  had 

been  built,  in  the  confidence  that  Government  would  redeem  its  pledge  to 

grant  a  remedy  if  religious  destitution  were  actually  proved ;  and  said  that, 

even  after  all  that  had  taken  place  this  evening,  still  he  found  it  almost 

impossible  to  believe  that  the  noble  viscount  would  persist,  in  a  manner  so 

inconsistent  with  his  usual  candour  and  high  sense  of  honour,  in  breaking  a 

deliberate  and  solemn  engagement. 

The  Premier,  smarting  under  the  castigation  he  had  received — the  more 
bitter  and  intolerable  that  his  own  convictions  must  have  been  all  on  the 
lide  of  the  cause  he  had  consented  to  occupy  the  degrading  position  of 
opposing — started  at  this  appeal  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  with  a  vehemence 
which  approached  almost  to  fury,  stretching  out  his  clenched  fist  towards 
Lord  Aberdeen,  striking  the  table  again  and  again  with  the  utmost 
violence,  his  voice  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  gesticulating  with  a 
foriousnees  of  manner  that  approached  almost  to  madness,  he  declared  that 
he  had  broken  no  faith,  that  he  had  entered  into  no  engagement,  that  he 
WIS  not  bound  to  do  anything  in  consequence  of  issuing  the  Commission, 
and  that  no  man  was  .entitled  to  bring  any  such  charge  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  urged  against  him. 

To  this  Lord  Aberdeen  replied,  with  calmness,  but  with  great  firmness, 
energy,  and  dignity  of  manner,  that  he  must  repeat  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  notwithstanding  the  disclaimer  now  made,  that  there  had  been  a 
breach  of  faith ;  that  if  the  Commission — as  many  would  now  be  disposed 
to  believe — ^had  not  been  a  deception  from  the  beginning,  there  was  in  the 
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conduct  about  to  be  pursued  by  Gk)vemmeut  a  most  manifest  breadi  of 
faith  with  the  Church  and  people  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  silent.  He  did  not  venture,  when  tboa  boldly 
confronted,  to  utter  another  word. 

The  debate  commenced  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  lasted  till  near  elenn 
o'clock. 

After  this  there  remained  for  the  deputation  nothing  but  to 
pay  their  farewell  visits ;  and,  in  view  of  what  was  to  follow 
in  the  course  of  another  year  or  two,  it  is  not  a  little  edifying 
to  hear  how  highly  esteemed  at  this  stage  of  the  history  were 
the  two  statesmen  through  whose  management  the  Scottish 
Establishment  was  destroyed. 


March  SI. — Were  occupied  most  of  the  day  in  paying  farewell 
and  making  our  acknowledgments  to  those  peers  and  bishops  who  had  to 
zealously  advocated  our  cause — namely.  Lords  Aberdeen  and  UaddingioQ, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  fiishop  of  London  and  Archbishop  oi  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  We  found  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  at 
length  thoroughly  convinced — a  conclusion  he  had  been  most  relactant  to 
arrive  at — that  the  Government  never  meant  to  do  anything  effectual  for 
the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We  leave  London  with  aentimants 
of  the  highest  respect  for  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  of  gratitude  for  his  kind  and 
unwearied  attention  to  us  and  to  our  cause. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  had  an  interesting  interview  with  Sir 
James  Gniham,  who  had  read  the  debate  of  last  night,  and  expresMsd  him- 
Helf  highly  satiHfieii  with  the  position  in  which  our  question  now  stood  in 
the  face  of  tlie  British  public.  He  showed  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  our  case,  and  augured  much  good  from  the  strong  dedarationa  made 
reganiing  it  by  the  heads  of  the  English  Cliurdi,  which  would  arrest  attcn- 
tiou  upon  it  throughout  Eugland. 

There  is  something  extremely  attractive  about  Sir  James  Graham^ 
manner  and  conversation — frank,  generous,  and  gentlemanlike  in  all  hie 
sentiments,  while  he  clothes  tliem  in  the  elegant  and  felicitous  langua^  of 
an  accomplished  scholar.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  high-minded  Fngliefc 
gentleman,  imbued  with  the  principles  of  religion.  Ue  will  be  a  power- 
ful advoc'ite  of  our  claims,  when  the  case  comee  before  the  Hooae  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Hope  Johnston,  who  had  to  the  last  been  willing  to  hope  the 
Govcmnieut  would  do  justice  to  our  cause,  and  therefore  had  on  fonner 
occasions  lx>en  willing  to  give  them  time,  is  now  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
they  have  been  intending  to  deceive  us,  and  that  now  there  can  and  nmet 
be  no  terms  kept  with  them  on  this  question.    He  looks  on  their  ooodnet 
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m  fidse  and  contemptible  in  the  highest  degree,  and  hopes  the  Church 
win  in  unambiguous  terms  let  them  know  at  next  Assembly  what  she 
Uiinks  of  their  wretched  measure. 

April  1, — Preached  in  the  forenoon  in  Mr.  Lorimer's  Scotch  Church, 
fiiVer  Terrace,  Islington  ;  a  snug,  neat  little  chapel,  with  a  respectable 
tiwQgh  not  very  numerous  congregation. 

In  the  afternoon  went  to  St  James's  Church  to  hear  the  Bishop  of 
Loodon.    The  service  was  read  by  the  rector,  and  the  Bishop  preached     I 
ooofesB  I  was  disappointed  with  his  sermon.    It  was  very  ordinary  as  an 
isteUectaal  e£fort,  and  though  serious  and  faithful  in  its  tone  of  applica- 
tion, it  was  very  deeply  tinged  with  Arminianism.     There  was  a  large 
attentive  audience.     What  is  very  creditable  to  him,  he  preaches  every 
Sahbath  afternoon  in  St  James's  Church,  which  is  the  church  of  the  parish 
in  which  he  resides. 

In  the  evening  preached  in  London  Wall  Scots  Church  for  my  friend 
Mr.  Bums.    A  very  good  congregation. 

AprU  2, — Held  our  final  interview  with  Sir  Hobert  Peel,  at  which  were 
preeent,  besides  the  deputation.  Lord  Aberdeen,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Colquhoun 
and  A.  Pringle. 

After  some  conversation.  Sir  Robert  put  the  case  in  the  form  of  the  three 
foOowing  suppositions : — 

1.  Should  Lord  John  Kussell  show  no  disposition  to  bring  forward  his 
metsore  after  the  Easter  recess,  and  before  the  meeting  of  the  General 
AjKmbly,  then  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  he  (Sir  Bobert)  ought  not  to 
interfere  in  the  way  of  provoking  them  to  bring  it  forward ;  both  because 
this  would  lose  whatever  benefit  the  Assembly's  remonstrance  may  carry 
in  it,  and  because  a  defeat  on  a  motion  which  a  party  has  itself /orctfo?  on,  is 
a  defeat  in  the  worst  possible  circumstances. 

8L  Should  Lord  John,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  his  measure  before  the 
Asembly,  then  he  (Sir  Robert)  would  hold  himself  bound  both  in  honour, 
and  policy,  and  consirtency  to  move  an  amendment  embodying  the  objections 
which  his  tide  of  the  House  cherished  against  the  plan,  and  let  it  go  to  a 
divinon,  ca4te  qui  oadU. 

3w  Suppose  Lord  John  should  not  bring  it  forward  till  after  the  Assembly, 
and,  moreover,  should  indicate  an  intention  to  allow  the  session  to  slip  by 
without  taking  any  further  step  in  the  matter,  then  he  (Sir  Bobert)  must 
nspeod  his  judgment  as  to  what  course  it  might  then  be  wisest  and  most 
beooming  for  himself  and  his  friends  to  take.  It  was,  he  confessed,  an 
open  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  cause  to  allow  even 
another  session  to  pass  away  without  anything  being  done  at  all  (which 
would  itself  become  an  important  accusation  against  Government,  and  a 
means  of  rousing  still  more  the  indignation  which  their  conduct  had  pro- 
voked), rather  than  to  force  on  a  diBcussion,  and  by  being  beaten,  commit  the 
Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  fully  and  finally  against  u& 
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Thus  ended  all  hope  of  help  from  Downing  Street  as  long 
OB  the  Whigs  remained  in  office.  For  a  little  while  longer  the 
subject  continued  to  be  discussed  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
circles,  but  by-and-by  it  dropped  out  of  sight  there  also, 
amid  the  press  of  other  matters.  The  time  was  to  come 
when  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  to  learn  another  bitter 
lesson;  namely,  tliat  Tory  politicians  were  just  as  little  to  be 
trusted.  But,  in  the  meantime,  it  did  seem  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  as  a  statesman  better  than  Lord  Melbourne;  and  we 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  at  this  period  of  his  history 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  strongly  inclined  to  Toryism.  Indeed,  it 
appears  from  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dunlop  that  very 
little  had  prevented  him  from  openly  committing  himself  to 
the  party  even  at  an  earlier  date.  When  Sir  R  Peel  came  to 
Glasgow  to  deliver  an  inaugural  address  in  connection  with  his 
appointment  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  occasion  to  invite  him  to  a  great  banquet,  which 
was  to  servo  the  double  end  of  doing  honour  to  him  and  rf 
furthering  the  political  cause  which  he  represented.  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  banquet,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  not  unwilling,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
accept  the  invitatioa  What  these  conditions  were,  he  does 
not  state.  It  is  probable  that  they  involved  a  pledge  on  the 
])art  of  the  expectant  Prime  Minister  to  follow  a  certain  course 
in  reference  to  the  Church.  Sir  Robert,  in  any  case,  refused 
to  commit  himself ;  Mr  Buchanan  was  equaUy  obstinate ; 
and  the  demonstration  took  place  with  only  Principal  Mac- 
farlane  and  Dr.  Macleod  present  as  representatives  of  the 
Gla.sgow  clergy. 

Mr.  Dunlop  writes  with  great  anxiety  about  the  narrow 
escape  made  by  his  friend  from  a  political  entanglement.  He 
himself  was  a  Whig,  and  party  feeling  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  satisfaction  he  expressed  when  he  heanl 
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^t  the  temptation  was  past     But  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  he  was  already  beginning  to  see  how  little  the  Church 
had  to  expect  from  hanging  on  in  the  ante-chambers  of  minis- 
ten  of  State,  and  was  glad  that  one  whom  he  looked  on  as 
a  leader  had  been  preserved  from  even  seeming  to  identify 
a  Christian  enterprise  with  the  fortunes  of  a  party.     One  is 
surprised,  indeed,  to  notice  how  slow  men  were  then  in  dis- 
eeming  a  sign  of  the  times  which  to  us  now,  as  we  look  back, 
seems  so  prominent  and  striking.      "  As  the  ear  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  seemed  to  close,"  says  Dr.  Hanna,  "  the  ear  of  the  country 
seemed  to  open/*     "  Dr.  Chalmers,"  he  says  again,  "  had  been 
much  struck  by  the  effect  of  a  tour  made  by  Dr.  Duff  in  1835 
through   the   towns  and   parishes  of  Scotland,   which   had 
awakened  the  Church  and  country  to  much  greater  missionary 

zeal,  and  had  drawn  forth  an  enlarged  liberality This 

power  [that  of  the  living  voice]  he  resolved  to  employ  on 
behalf  of  his  favourite  scheme."  While  time  and  temper 
were  being  lost  in  discussions  with  Dissenters  at  home,  and 
deputations  to  London  were  breaking  their  hearts  in  conten- 
tions wiih  the  politicians,  the  Church  Extension  Committee 
was  busily  engaged  in  making  its  appeals  directly  to  the 
peopla  And  what  were  the  results  ?  From  Downing  Street, 
after  all  the  knocking,  there  came  absolutely  Tiothing;  but 
from  the  country  there  came  a  response  which  astonished 
even  the  most  sanguine.  Within  less  than  seven  years  a  sum 
of  over  £300,000  was  contributed,  and  an  addition  by  this 
means  made  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  churches  to  the 
number  of  the  parochial  places  of  worship  in  Scotland.  Such 
an  experience  might  prove  nothing  in  logia  It  did  not  estab- 
lish either  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  endow  the 
Church,  or  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  ask  en- 
dowments when  it  needs  them.  But  the  experience  did  prove 
something  in  the  sphere  of  practical  economica     It  showed 
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that  the  Church  would  have  been  nearer  its  purpose  if  it  had 
earlier  ceased  to  put  its  trust  in  Princes^  and  placed  a  heartier 
dependence  on  its  own  people  and  on  such  resources  as  it  hid 
within  itself.  That  lesson  came  to  be  learned  at  last ;  buc  it 
was  only  after  years  of  conflict,  and  at  the  cost  of  suflering% 
to  the  thought  of  which  we  can  reconcile  ourselves  only  by 
reflecting  on  the  greater  good  which  we  have  reason  to  hope 
has  followed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  VOLUNTABY  CONTROVERSY. 

Ok  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  April  1829,  a  sermon  was 
delivered  in  Greyfriars*  Church,  Glasgow,   before  the  Asso- 
eiation  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  connection  with  the 
United  Associate  Secession  Church.     The  preacher  was  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Andrew  Marshall  of  Kirkintilloch,  and  his 
rabject  was  " Ecclesiastical  Establishments  Considered"    One 
of  those  who  heard  this  sermon  was  Dr.  Heugh ;  and  con- 
cerning him,  at  this  stage  of  his  history,  his  biographer  makes 
the  following  note  : — "  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  and 
in  the  hearing  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Dr.  Heugh 
took  immediate  occasion  to  declare,  respecting  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Dr.  Marshall,  that  the'  time  had  come  when 
those  who  held  them  should  justify  their  convictions  to  the 
world"     Dr.  Heugh  so  far  judged  correctly  about  the  timea 
The  state  of  the  public  mind  was,  as  events  proved,  favour- 
able to  the  entertainment  of  new  ideas  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Church  and  State ;  and  with  the  publication  of  the 
discourse  referred  to,  the  Voluntary  controversy  may  be  said 
to  have  b^un. 

At  first  the  Church  was  slow  to  answer  the  challenge  of 
the  Dissenters.  From  the  tone  assumed  by  the  Christian 
Instructor,  we  gather  that,  to  begin  with,  Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
son was  rather  disposed  to  contemn  the  attack,  as  too  insig- 
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nificant  for  serious  notice ;  but  another  reason  for  the  delay 
was  revealed  afterwards  in  the  course  of  Lectures  on  Chunk 
Establishments,  which  was  delivered  by  the  Glasgow  ministeiB 
in  1835.  "So  seldom/'  said  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  gave  the 
opening  lecture  of  that  series — *'  so  seldom  in  the  whole  past 
history,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  Christian  world 
at  large,  had  the  principle  of  Church  Establishments  ever  been 
matter  of  dispute,  and  so  little,  accordingly,  had  it  come 
before  the  minds  even  of  those  who  are  most  given,  frt^n 
profession  or  inclination,  to  the  study  of  such  questions,  that 
when  the  controversy,  about  two  years  ago,  was  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  raised,  most  men  on  the  Church  side  of  the 
question  felt  as  if  taken  by  surprise.  The  Seceding  party,  as 
it  now  appears,  had,  on  the  contrary,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  been  secretly  arraying  themselves  for  the  conflict 
In  the  Secession  Churchy  the  Voluntary  spirit  had  been  at 
work  from  about  the  time  of  the  first  French  Revolution.* 
And  although  then,  and  for  long  after,  so  studiously  veUed 
and  disguised  as  in  a  great  measure  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  public  eye,  the  divisions  to  which  it  gave  rise 
among  the  Seccders  themselves  show  how  clearly  its  real  chai^ 
acter  had  been  perceived  by  those  faithful  men,  whose  position 
and  circumstances  brought  them  more  closely  and  immediately 
into  contact  with  the  party  who  were  nursing  it  into  life  and 
strength.  Within  the  two  years,  however,  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  Voluntary  was  openly  declared,  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  if  Churchmen,  from  the  suddenness  and 
unexpectedness  of  the  onset,  were  at  first  for  a  moment  placed 

*  We  give  here  and  elsewhere  throughout  this  chapter  the  actual  wordB  which 
were  HiM>ken,  even  although,  an  in  thix  inntance,  they  iM*em  to  involve  an  HaJmC 
i')iargL>  aguimrt  the  DiMtenteni.  Mr.  Duchanan  came  by-and-by  to  undentand  hit 
opiMtuentM  better,  and  to  give  them  all  the  criNlit  that  wiw  their  due.  But  it  would 
dt*iirive  his  after  tetdimimy  of  much  of  ita  significance,  if  we  were  here  to  conceal  or 
extenuate  the  fact  that  at  this  time  hin  devotion  to  the  Kutablishment  was  too  cBtirt 
t4>  admit  of  hui  seeing  much  good  in  thoao  who  sought  iU  destruction. 
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at  a  disadvantage,  it  was  from  no  lack  of  argument  wherewith 
to  defend  their  causa     The  armoury  had  been  locked  up,  and 
the  weapons  of  this  warfare  had  been  covered  with  the  rust 
of  forgetfulne8&     But  their  endless  variety  and  their  ethereal 
temper  have  since  been  well  proved  in  many  a  stricken  field." 
The  boast  here  made  was  really  not  an  empty  one.     It  so 
happened  that  on  the  Church  side  at  this  time  there  was 
aD  amazing  number  of  men  of  first-rate  ability  as  coi^tro- 
TersiaUsts ;  and  as  the  campaign  wore  on,  and  they  became 
more  familiar  with  their  weapons,  they  fought,  many  of  them, 
with  a  skill  and  a  courage  which,  apart  altogether  from  the 
merits  of  the  question  in  dispute,  fill  one  with  admiration. 
Glasgow  enjoyed  special  advantages  in  those  days.     Not  only 
▼ere  its  pulpits  filled   by  such   men   as   Charles  J.  Brown, 
Nathaniel  Paterson,  and  Robert  Buchanan,  but  it  had  a  pub- 
lisher— ^William  Collins — ^who  was  always  ready  to  place  his 
printing-press  and  the  resources  of  his  business  establishment 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who,  on  the  lines  of  his  great  friend 
Thomas  Chalmers,  were  seeking  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  National  Church  and   of  evangelical  religion  in  Scot- 
land. 

Among  the  courses  of  lectures  which  it  was  the  fashion 
at  that  time  to  deliver  in  connection  with  every  subject  of 
public  interest,  the  one  to  which  reference  has  been  made  on 
Church  EetdbliahmeTUs  was  in  many  respects  the  most  notable. 
The  lectures  themselves  were  remarkably  able  ;  they  were 
listened  to  by  immense  and  excited  crowds;  and  they  told,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  very  materially  on  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
Mr.  Collins  published  them  in  a  cheap  form  immediately  after 
their  delivery,  and  they  were  scattered  broadcast  over  all  Scot- 
land. Those  who  had  already  adopted  Voluntary  principles  were 
probably  not  much  affected  by  them — for  it  is  wonderful  how 
few  converts  are  made  by  controversy — but  they  unquestion- 
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ably  satisfied  the  great  mass  of  Established  Church  people,  and 
made  them  more  than  content  to  remain  as  they  were. 

The  subject  assigned  to  Mr.  Buchanan  was  "  The  N(Uur$ 
and  Importance  of  the  Qiuestion  at  Isfnie;"  and  that  subjed 
was  discussed  by  him  in«a  way  which  gives  to  his  lectoie 
some  historical  interest 

For,  first  of  all,  we  gather  from  it  that  the  Voluntaries  were 
understood  by  him  and  others  to  be  in  the  habit  of  mitmtat- 
ing  the  points  in  debate.  "Much  pains/'  says  the  lecturer, 
'*  have  been  taken  by  our  opponents  in  this  discussion,  to  mix 
up  [the  Establishment]  principle  with  a  thousand  other  thingi 
which  have  no  necessary  connection  with  it  at  all ;  and,  in 
consequence,  they  have  often  succeeded  in  obtaining  judgment 
against  it  on  grounds  altogether  irrelevant  It  has  been  veiy 
common  with  them,  for  example,  to  identify  the  prii^pk 
with  a  denial  of  the  Headship  of  Christ  as  the  sole  and  sove- 
reign King  of  his  own  spiritual  body  the  Church And 

this  they  have  done by  studiously  confounding  what  is 

accidental  with  what  is  essential''  Again  :  "Another  method 
by  which  it  has  been  not  unusual  with  our  opponents  to  hide 
from  the  public  eye  the  real  nature  of  the  question  at  issne^ 
has  been  by  striving  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  Church 
Establishment  principle  must  go  unavoidably  to  the  confound- 
ing of  the  great  distinction  between  truth  and  error,  and  as 
if  the  advocates  of  that  principle  were  bound  by  it  to  justify 
the  civil  authorities  of  a  nation  in  supporting  and  propagating 
any  religion,  however  false  or  foul,  which  has  gained  tbe 
ascendency  over  their  own  minds,  or  which  happened  to  pre- 
vail among  the  people  at  large All  that  we  contend  for  i% 

that  it  is  the  duty  [of  rulers]  to  lend  the  sanction  c{  civil 
power  to  the  true  religion,*' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  made  plain  in  the  lecture  what  thai 
"  Voluntary  principle"  was,  against  which  the  batteries  of  tbe 
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fistaUishment  were  directed.  Thus,  Mr.  Buchanan  under- 
stood his  opponents  to  hold,  that  kings  and  rulers  ought  not, 
in  their  public  and  official  capacity,  to  profess  themselves  to 

be  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; that  a  man  may 

and  must  be  one  thing  as  an  individual,  and  another  thing 
as  clothed  with  the  public  office  of  a  civil  magistrate  :  that  in 
the  former  he  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  a  Christian ;  that  in 
the  latter  he  must  profess  no  faith  whatever.  Now,  he  goes  on 
to  say :  "  The  deep  importance  of  the  Church  Establishment 
doctrine,  as  involving  a  great  principle  of  Christian  morals, 
may  be  shown,  not  only  as  it  affects  individuals,  but  as  it 
affects  nations.  If,  with  the  Voluntaries,  we  reject  this  prin- 
ciple, then  we  must  deny  that  there  ought  to  be  any  national 
reoognition  of,  or  national  connection  with,  Qod.  This  I 
apprehend  to  be  a  view  of  the  subject  of  a  very  grave  and 
serious  kind.  When  God  the  Father  is  proclaiming  the 
honours  to  which  his  Son  should  be  exalted  on  his  mediatorial 
throne,  in  right  of  that  well-ordered  covenant  whereof  he  had 
become  the  Surety,  he  declares,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
'That  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall 
perish ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted.'  But  how 
can  a  kingdom  or  nation,  as  such,  serve  the  Lord  Jesus,  but 
bj  professing  its  allegiance  to  him  through  the  medium  of  its 
kgislatare  and  its  laws, — the  only  channels  through  which  the 
mind  of  a  people,  in  their  collective  capacity,  can  be  expressed  ? 
Aocofding  to  the  Voluntary  doctrine,  however,  this  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden.'' 

"  In  a  word,"  he  concludes,  "  if  the  Church  Establishment 
doctrine  were  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  Voluntaryism 
adopted  in  its  stead,  no  bond  could  be  formed  between  a 
nation  and  Him  who  is  the  God  of  nations.  It  is  in  this  view 
of  the  Voluntary  system  that  its  atheistical  spirit  and  ten- 
dency unequivocally  appear.      For  if  God's  authority  and 
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truth  are  not  to  be  recognized  by  the  king  upon  his  thiXHie, 
by  legislators  in  the  senate,  by  judges  on  the  bench,  by  the 
statute-book  in  its  laws,  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  nation,  in 
that  case,  is  placed  in  the  position  of  practically  disowning 
God  ?  Civil  government  is  expressly  declared  in  Scriptore  to 
be  God's  own  ordinance,  and  rulers  are  there  pronounced  to 
be  his  ministers  for  good  unto  the  people ;  and  yet,  according 
to  the  Voluntary  theory,  civil  governments  must  disown  the 
very  Being  from  whom  its  own  authority  is  derived — ^nilerB 
must  disclaim  all  subordination  to  that  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords  whose  servants  they  themselves  are.  In  a 
word,  according  to  the  Voluntary  system,  God  must  be  virtu- 
ally excluded  trom  the  government  of  his  own  world." 

We  cannot  read  all  this  now-a-days  without  seeing  either 
that  the  status  qiLestionis  as  between  Voluntaryism  and  its 
opposite  must  have  undergone  very  considerable  modifications 
since  1835,  or  that  the  dust  of  controversy  was  then  so  dense 
that  the  combatants  failed  to  judge  fairly  of  each  othei's 
positions.  It  was  very  galling  to  evangelical  Church  Estab- 
lishment men  such  as  Mr.  Buchanan  to  hear  themselves  made 
responsible  for  Erastianism  and  Concurrent  Endowments;  and 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  there  were  some  among  his  adversaries 
who  were  just  as  little  satisfied  with  his  definition  of  their 
principles  and  of  the  consequences  to  which  they  logically  led. 

In  any  case,  it  is  important  to  note  what  it  was  that  the 
good  men  of  those  days  believed  themselves  to  be  engaged  in 
overthrowing.  It  was  not  the  ix)litical  theory  that  a  State  has 
no  warrant  to  use  its  material  resources  for  the  support  of  the 
Christian  Church,  but  a  principle  which  cut  far  deeper — a 
principle  which  (in  fact)  was,  as  they  viewed  it,  essentially 
atheistic,  and  which,  on  that  account,  awakened  the  deepest 
repugnance  of  the  Christian  heart. 

Apart  fix>ni  the  question  of  fundamental  principles,  a  great 
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deal  that  was  effective  could  be  said  in  support  of  the 
practical  utility  of  the  Scottish  Establishment ;  and  this  was 
done  by  Mr.  Buchanan  with  special  clearness  and  force. 
"What  is  it^"  he  asks,  "that  a  religious  Establishment  does, 
but  just  to  provide  servants  to  fulfil  the  command  of  the  great 
Master  of  the  feast — ^to  go  out  into  the  streets  and  lanes,  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  men  to  come  in?  And 
will  any  man  be  so  insane  as  to  deny,  that  had  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  this  country,  acting  up  truly  to  the  Establishment 
principle,  erected  and  endowed  a  church  and  two  or  three 
schools  for  every  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
—thus  providing  ministers  of  Qod  to  go  in  and  out  among 
all  their  families,  warning  the  wicked,  rousing  the  careless, 
comforting  the  sick  and  the  dying,  building  up  the  faithful 
in  the  hope  and  holiness  of  the  gospel,  and  providing  able 
Christian  schoolmasters  to  put  education  within  the  reach  of 
their  children  at  a  price  which  even  the  humblest  classes 
ooold  afford  to  pay — will  any  man,  I  say,  be  so  insane  as  to 
deny  that  the  Government,  in  so  doing,  would  have  been 
following  dictates  of  the  soundest  policy,  and  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  Christian  philanthropy  ?  '* 

''The  mere  fact,"   he  adds,    "that  the   Establishment  is 
visibly  a  defective  instrument  in   the  little  locality  which 
comes  within  the  limited  range  of  their  own  observation,  goes 
with  multitudes  to  constitute  a  sufficient  ground  on  which  to 
decide  the  whole  matter  in  dispute.     In  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs of  Glasgow,  for  example,  we   have  had  twelve  parish 
churches  and  ministers  to  a  population  of  nearly  220,000  souls 
—that  is,  on  an  average,  a  church  and  minister  to  somewhat 
more  than   18,000.     It  is  very  clear,   without  the  aid  of 
aigument,  that,   in   circumstances  like  these,   the   practical 
tdiu  of  our  national  Establishment  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
very  apparent  to  those  who  take  their  opinions  on  the  subject 
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just  from  what  is  presented  before  their  own  eye&  The 
seats,  in  general,  are  higher  rented  in  this  miserable  aAantling 
of  Parish  churches  than  in  any  of  the  Voluntary  places  of 
worship ;  because,  according  to  what  is  an  essential  feature 
of  the  Voluntary  system,  they  are  made  to  pay  themaelvea 
Parochial  superintendence  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  it  is 
therefore  really  no  great  wonder  that  those  who  know  nothing 
more  of  the  utility  of  a  National  Church  than  such  a  speci- 
men exhibits,  should  cither  look  oil  with  indifference,  or  be 
seduced  into  the  ranks  of  its  enemiea  If,  however,  the 
working-classes  who  people  the  crowded  lanes  of  our  city 
were  the  inhabitants  of  a  peaceful  and  well-ordered  pariah ; 
had  they  been  accustomed  from  their  childhood  to  go  up 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath  to  the  house  of  God,  where  seat-rents 
were  unknown,  and  where  the  gospel  was  preached  unto  them 
without  money  and  without  price ;  had  their  children  heen 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  an  education  at  once  cheap  and 
excellent,  through  the  medium  of  a  parish  school ;  had  thqr 
been  familiar  with  the  inestimable  privilege  of  living  under 
the  unbought  spiritual  superintendence  of  a  pastor  whom 
every  family  could  call  their  friend; — and  were  some  itinerant 
Voluntary  to  come  among  them  and  say,  '  Really,  now,  good 
people,  this  is  altogether  wrong ;  this  is  not  at  all  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  :  you  must  go 
away  immediately  and  collect  from  your  hard  earnings  as 
much  money  as  to  buy  your  church  from  the  State,  to  which 
it  ought  instantly  to  be  confiscated  ;  you  must  do  the  same 
by  your  parish  school  and  school-house,  for  they  too  have 
been  erected  on  the  Establishment  principle ;  you  must  no 
longer  occupy  your  accustomed  pew  without  any  charge,  but 
must  pay  for  it  five  or  six  shillings  a  sitting,  to  furnish  a 
stipend  for  your  minister;  in  a  word,  you  must  instantly 
barter  away  that  whole  inheritance  of  moral  and  spiritual 
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privileges  which  you  have  hitherto  possessed  as  your  very 
birthright,  in  exchange  for  this  beautiful  ''  mess  of  pottage" 
ealied  Voluntaryism,  on  which  you  can  then  feed  to  your 
heart's  content/ — how  do  you  think  this  most  persuasive 
hanngue,  among  such  a  people,  would  be  received  ? " 

The  attractive  picture  which  rose  before  his  mind's  eye,  as 
he  thought  of  Glasgow  with  a  parochial  system  as  perfect  as 
that  which  he  had  himself  seen  at  Salton,  awakened  pangs  of 
regret  which  put  him  out  of  all  patience  with  Yoluntarjrism 
IS  ft  possible  scheme  for  meeting  the  wants  of  the  country. 
Giving  some  of  the  statistics  which  showed  the  deplorable 
spiritual  destitution  of  his  own  parish,  he  says  :  *'  Surely  he 
most  be  a  thick-headed  or  a  hard-hearted  Voluntary  whose 
ecmfidence  in  his  boasted  system  is  not  shaken  by  facts  like 
ftese.  When  are  those  perishing  thousands  to  provide  them- 
selves with  gospel  (Htlinances,  for  which  many  of  them  cannot 
afford  to  pay,  and  which  many  more  would  not  give  a  farthing 
to  procure  ?  When  the  fishes  shall  forsake  the  deep,  and  go 
forth  upon  the  dry  land, — then  may  we  expect  to  see  an 
ignorant  and  degraded  and  ungodly  population  coming  out 
spontaneously,  with  their  purses  in  their  hands,  eager  to 
remunerate  the  spiritual  guides  who  will  undertake  to  lead 
them  in  the  way  to  Zicm ! " 

Finally,  the  lecturer  closed  his  exposition  with  an  eloquent 
peroration,  in  which  he  not  obscurely  ascribed  the  Voluntary 
controversy  to  an  influence  the  reverse  of  divine.  Regarding, 
aa  he  did,  his  opponents'  views  as  really  infidel  if  carried  out 
to  their  logical  conclusions,  and  practically  hostile  to  the  evan- 
gelization  of  Scotland,  he  saw  in  the  movement  which  they 
had  commenced  only  another  organized  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  great  enemy  of  souls  to  destroy  a  Church  whose  revival 
threatened  the  interests  of  his  kingdom. 

"  From  the  moment  when,  at  the  subversion  of  Popery, 
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the  Church  of  our  fathers  came  forth  out  of  the  ruins  of  his 
darling  superstition,  he  evidently  recognized  her,  by  the 
bitterness  of  the  assaults  he  directed  against  her,  as  a  Church 
destined  to  be  his  most  formidable  enemy.  Through  the 
selfishness  of  a  grasping  nobility  at  home,  and  the  intrignes 
of  a  bigoted  foreign  power  abroad,  he  laboured,  as  once  he 
vainly  did  in  the  case  of  her  valiant  Head,  to  destroy  her  in 
her  infancy,  or  to  drive  her  from  the  land.  A  century  there- 
after, when,  in  defiance  of  all  his  enmity,  she  had  made  Scot- 
land as  the  very  joy  of  the  whole  earth, — ^not  only  a  land  that 
had  light  in  all  her  own  dwellings,  but  whose  holy  radiance 
was  beaming  forth  on  Ireland,  and  England,  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  to  dissipate  that  Egyptian  darkness  in  which 
he  is  ever  labouring  to  involve  our  race, — the  power  of  an 
arbitrary  government  was  then  called  forth  to  destroy  her. 
That  she  was  ioofvcey  too  independent  of  the  civil  power,  too 
unbending  in  her  allegiance  to  her  spiritual  King,  was  then 
the  argument  by  which  he  contrived  to  plunge  her  into  the 
fires  of  persecution.  But  though  her  children  were  hunted 
like  wild  beasts  upon  the  mountains,  immured  in  dungeons, 
driven  into  exile,  or  hung  like  felons  on  a  scaffold,  she  en- 
dured this  great  fight  of  afflictions  in  unsubdued  integrity; 
and  when  the  tyrants  who  had  been  the  base  instruments  of 
her  oppression  had  been  swept,  by  the  hand  of  righteous  re- 
tribution, from  their  throne,  the  Church  of  Scotland  remained 
unbroken  and  entire,  to  bless  the  people,  of  whom  she  had 
well  proved  herself  at  once  the  guardian  and  the  guide 
Coming  down  yet  another  century  later  in  her  history,  we 
find  her  ancient  adversary  again  at  work,  and  far  more  soe- 
cessfully,  under  a  different  form.  Long  anintermpted  pros- 
perity was  the  siren  song  with  which  he  had  been  striving 
to  seduce  her  from  her  first  love  to  Christ,  and  to  lull  her 
asleep;  and  that  which  is  often  so  powerful  with  individaal 
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Christians^  as  an  instrument  of  corruption^  was  not  unavail- 
ing with  the  general  body  of  our  Church.     And,  doubtless, 
had  she    slept   on   in    her    worldly   and    lethargic    repose, 
Voluntaryism  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  disturb  her 
rest    But  times  of  reviving  and  refreshing  had  been  coming 
down  upon  her  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord — she  had  been 
saying,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  '  I 
will  rise  now,  and  go  about  the  city  in  the  streets,  and  in 
the  broad  ways    I    will  seek  him   whom  my    soul  loveth. 
Awake,  O  north  wind;  and  come,  thou  south;   blow  upon 
my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out     Let  my 
beloved  come  into  his  garden,  and  eat  his  pleasant  fruits.' 
What  was  her  old  enemy  to  do  now?     The  tyranny  of  an 
arbitrary  government  was  no  longer  at  hand  to  be  stirred  up 
on  the  ancient  plea  of  the  Church's  too  great  freedom  and 
independence.     With  matchless  efirontery  he  now  comes  forth 
as  the  very  advocate  of  that  freedom  and  independence  he  had 
once  laboured  to  destroy.     So  zealous  is  he  now  of  the  very 
appearance  of  subjection,  that  he  will  have  her  divorced  from 
the  State  altogether.     And  then,  when  he  has  got  the  State 
mto  his  own  hands, — when  he  has  chased  God's  word  from  the 
throne,  from  the  senate,  from  the  judicial  chair,  from  the  statute- 
book, — he  will  tell  her,  in  the  language  of  that  infidel  philo- 
sophy he  is  labouring  to  place  at  the  helm  of  human  afiairs, 
that  she  is  only  a  hindrance  to  the  full  development  of  the 
^irit  of  the  age;  and  that  if  she  do  not  abate  her  old-fashioned 
pretensions,  she  shall  find  that  infidelity  can  be  a  persecutor 
as  well  as  superstition.     But  let  the  Church  be  true  to  herself 
and  true  to  her  Bedeemer.      He  hath  delivered  her  in  six 
troubles,  and  in  seven  no  evil  shall  touch  her.     Her  standards 
embody,  in  its  purity,  his  saving  truth;  her  pastors  are  more 
and  more  of  them  coming  forth  in  their  Master^s  spirit;  her 
provision  is  evidently  receiving  an  increase  of  his  blessing. 
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In  his  name,  then,  lot  us  set  up  our  banners, — and  he,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  will  come  down,  as  of  old,  to  fight  for 
our  Mount  Zion,  and  for  the  hill  thereof 

What  gave  a  peculiar  bitterness  to  the  Yoluntaiy  oon- 
troversy,  was  the  circumstance  that  it  involved  practical 
issuea  It  was  waged  concurrently  with  the  Church  Exten- 
sion agitation;  and  it  pained  Buchanan  and  his  associates 
beyond  expression  to  be  met  in  Downing  Street,  when  they 
went  to  ask  the  help  of  Government  for  what  was  to  them  a 
purely  benevolent  enterprise,  not  only  by  the  politicians  with 
economical  difficulties,  but  by  deputations  of  Christian  mok 
from  Scotland  who  could  not  overtake  the  waste  places  them- 
selves, yet  who  seemed  to  be  at  infinite  trouble  to  prevent  the 
work  being  done  by  othera  Looking  back  now  from  this  cahn 
distance  on  the  time,  one  sees  very  clearly  that  neither  party 
did  the  other  perfect  justice.  There  were  misunderstandings 
on  both  sides,  and  motives  mutually  imputed  which  were  quite 
unwarranted.  Dr.  Hanna,  for  example,  comments  severely  on 
the  terms  of  a  petition  which  was  presented  to  Parliament 
by  the  Scottish  Voluntaries,  and  which,  among  other  things, 
contained  the  assertion  that  the  scarcely  concealed  object  of 
the  Church  Extensionists  was  **  the  annihilation  of  Dissent;'* 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Heugh  repels  with  indignation 
the  charge,  brought  against  himself  and  his  friends,  that  they 
had  been  moved  to  agitate  against  the  Church  because  "  they 
saw  the  Church  was  rapidly  improving."  It  is  easy  enough 
to  understand  how  such  suspicions  arose.  The  natural  ten- 
dency of  Chalmers'  schemes  for  the  expansion  of  the  parochial 
system  was  undoubtedly  to  thieaten  the  existence  of  Dissent. 
although  that  was  ceiiaiiily  not  the  design  of  it;  and  al- 
though one  who  held  intelligently  and  conscientiously  the 
Voluntary  principle  might  very  well  have  been  allowed  to 
petition  against  new  endowments  without  being  subjected  to 
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the  chaige  of  being  animated  by  jealousy  or  envy,  yet,  living 
as  we  do  in  a  world  which  has  never  been  conspicuous  for  its 
candour  and  charity,  we  can  feel  no  surprise  at  such  men  as 
Brown  and  Wardlaw  being  suspected,  under  the  circumstances, 
of  acting  under  the  inspiration  of  narrowness  and  selfishnesa 

Without,  however,  lingering  over  this  page  in  our  Church 
hiatory,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  here  some  of  the  con- 
dosioDs  to  which  a  dispassionate  study  of  the  controversy  at 
this  time  of  day  conducts. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  emphasize  the  remark  already 
made,  that  the  Voluntaryism  assailed  in  the  Glasgow  lectures 
was  something  essentially  difierent  from  the  Voluntaryism 
which  is  professed  in  our  own  day.  Whether  that  is  to  be 
aooonnted  for  by  saying  that  Voluntaryism  has  changed  its 
front,  or  that  the  controversialists  of  forty  years  ago  failed 
to  judge  it  correctly,  we  do  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  the  Church  which  claims  to  have 
inherited  the  principles  of  Heugh  and  Peddie  and  Marshall, 
^oold  refuse  to  accept  this  sentence  as  a  correct  definition  of 
^eir  position  : — *'  The  real  Voluntary  principle  is  this, — that 
it  is  unscriptural  and  sinful  for  the  State,  or  civil  magistrate, 
^give  the  least  countenance  or  support  to  religion" 

Another  thing  regarding  which  wo  feel  very  much  assured 

w  this,  that  the  Voluntary  controversy  was  of  much  greater 

service  to  the  Church  than  it  was  at  the  time  at  all  aware  of. 

^ot  only  did  it  train  men  practically  all  over  the  country  for 

that  other  conflict  which   shortly  after  arose,  but  it  drove 

numy  to  the  study  of  first  principles  in  ecclesiastical  science, 

and  enabled  them  to  deal  more  intelligently  than  they  perhaps 

otherwise  could  have  done  with  the  greater  questions  of  the 

Church's  spirituality  and  independence.     Long  before  1888, 

the  Evangelical  party  had  made  up  its  mind  as  to  what  kind  of 

Establishment  it  was  prepared  to  fight  for.    As  has  been  shown. 
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Mr.  Buchanan  in  1835  was  indignant  at  the  charge  made,  that 
the  Establishment  principle  which  he  and  his  friends  sup- 
ported involved  the  denial  of  the  Church's  freedom.  And  for 
the  clear,  sharp,  pronounced  opinions  expressed  so  early  upon 
this  subject,  we  are  undoubtedly  indebted  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  the  sifting  influences  of  the  Voluntary  controversy. 

Again :  it  is  ncft  a  little  interesting  to  recall  what  Dr. 
Chalmers  said  (1840)  in  his  famous  pamphlet,  "  What  ought 
the  Church  and  People  of  Scotland  to  do  now  t "  He  there 
tells  that  the  stir  in  Dissenting  circles,  if  it  was  excited  in 
some  measure  by  the  revived  activity  of  the  Church,  reacted 
upon  the  Church  also  in  still  further  quickening  its  activity. 
After  some  prefatory  remarks  upon  the  nature  and  place  of 
the  call  in  congregations,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

'*  It  was  when  occupied  with  these  views — which,  indeed,  I 
had  been  for  many  years  before — that  I  was  summoned  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  clergymen  and  elders,  previous  by  a  few 
days  to  the  Assembly  of  1833.  By  this  time  there  was  a 
great  demand  in  the  country,  and  throughout  the  Church,  for 
a  mitigation  of  the  Law  of  Patronage,  and  for  a  check  on 
the  absolute  will  of  patrons,  which  had  become  greatly  more 
paramount  than  was  at  all  suited  to  the  original  design  and 
genius  of  Presbytery.  Year  after  year  the  Assembly  had 
been  plied  with  petitions,  all  of  them  for  some  change  in  the 
actual  system,  and  many  of  them  tending  to  the  abolition 
of  Patronage  altogether.  Perhaps  this  general  desire  to 
popularize  our  ecclesiastical  constitution  had  become  all  the 
more  urgent,  in  consequence  of  the  movement  which  took 
place  in  the  same  direction  a  year  or  two  before  in  the 
political  constitution  of  the  country.  And  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  the  new  dangers  which  thickened  around 
the  Establishment,  not  by  the  increase  of  Dissenters,  but  by 
the  change  which  had  come  over  their  spirits,  in  virtue  of 
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which  fix)m  mere  separatists  they  had  become  resolute  and 
relentless  enemies,  bent  on  a  war  of  extermination, — not  at 
all  unlikely,  we  say,  that  this  Voluntaryism,  with  her  fierce 
and  noisy  menace,  had  led  many  of  the  Church's  friends  to 
seek  for  the  means  of  her  greater  safety  in  a  greater  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  to  suggest,  as  the  likeliest 
method  of  attaching  them  more  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers, 
that  they  should  recur  to  those  ancient  principles  which,  in 
the  days  of  their  fathers,  were  held  in  greatest  observation 
and  honour,  and  which  after  all  were  the  purest  and  most 
prosperous  days  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  From  these  and 
other  causes  there  arose  a  very  general  impression  that 
something  should  be  done;  and  it  was  at  a  preliminary 
meeting,  where  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  number,  that 
the  Veto  Act  was  first  proposed  as  a  method  for  giving  effect 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  with  the  least  possible  encroach- 
ment on  the  will  of  the  patron." 

The  bic^rapher  of  Dr.  Heugh  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
"the  agitation  on  National  Establishments  was  the  cause, 
rather  than  the  effect,  of  the  attempts  to  conserve  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  by  improving  and  popularizing  it"  We  cannot 
accept  that  statement  entirely,  of  course ;  but  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  it  is  proved  by  the  narrative  of  Chalmers. 
The  Voluntary  controversy  had,  it  would  appear,  very 
^^irectly  to  do  with  the  proposing  of  those  measures  of  Reform 
vhich  took  shape  in  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  step  taken  by  the  Church  in  1834,  to  secure  to  its  con- 
gregations a  potential  voice  in  the  election  of  their  ministen. 
approved  itself  at  once  as  a  practically  wise  one.  The  drift 
towards  Dissent  was  completely  arrested,  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  to  the  Establishment  was  immensely  strengthened, 
a  new  feeling  of  elasticity  was  imparted  to  every  department 
of  Christian  work,  and  good  men  all  over  Scotland  addreesed 
themselves  with  fresh  hopefulness  to  the  prosecution  of  schemes 
of  usefulness,  as  seeing  in  this  new  departure  the  promise  of 
a  brighter  and  a  better  future  for  their  coimtry.*  How  a  day 
which  dawned  so  brilliantly  so  soon  became  overcast  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Robert  Young,  a  licentiate  of  the  Church,  was 
presented  to  Auchterarder  by  the  patron  of  that  parish,  but 
failed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  parishioners.  Only 
three  persons  could  be  persuaded  to  sign  his  call;  while  two 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  male  heads  of  families  not  only  refused 
to  join  in  the  invitation  to  him,  but  solemnly  and  formally 
objected  to  his  settlement.  The  Presbytery  thereupon  refused 
to  proceed  with  his  induction ;  and  if  all  parties  had  at  this 
point  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  Scotland  would  probably  at  the 
present  moment  have  been  in  possession  of  the  most  effective 

*  On«  of  the  moat  striking  chapters  in  the  "  Ten  Years*  ConSict  **  is  that  whkh 
tella  of  the  "  Fruits  of  Evangtlicol  Atcendcncy.'* 
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Established  Church  in  the  world  As  it  was,  however,  the 
Presbytery's  conclusions  were  not  accepted.  Mr.  Young  was 
advised  (it  is  believed  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty  Hope)  to 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Courts  against  the  legality  of  the  Act  of 
Assembly  under  which  he  was  rejected;  and  thus  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge  was  introduced  which  ultimately  split  the 
Church  asunder. 

At  first  no  great  alarm  was  felt  about  the  Appeal.  In  all 
Societies  where  civil  interests  are  involved,  there  must  be 
references  from  time  to  time  to  the  Courts  instituted  for  their 
protectioa  And  as  there  were  questions  with  regard  to  the 
poesession  of  manse  and  glebe  and  stipend  mixed  up  with 
the  case  that  had  arisen  at  Auchterarder,  it  was  not  felt  that 
•ny  principle  was  necessarily  threatened  when  the  Court  of 
Session  was  asked  to  say  how  the  Veto  Law  appeared  to  it  to 
it&ct  the  destination  of  the  temporcdia.  But  the  process  had 
^ly  been  conmienced  when  it  was  made  apparent  that  it 
vas  going  to  affect  something  far  more  important  than  the 
benefice.  The  right  of  the  Church  to  pass  such  an  Act  as 
that  of  1834  at  all,  was  boldly  challenged;  and  even  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  case  the  competency  of  the  Court  of 
Session  was  asserted,  not  only  to  direct  the  stipend  to  be 
given  to  Mr.  Young,  but  to  point  out  imperatively  to  the 
Presbytery  the  course  it  behoved  to  follow  in  the  discharge 
^  its  spiritual  duties. 

The  hearing  of  the  fij*st  great  Auchterarder  Case  took  place 

in  the  end  of  1837  and  in  the  beginning  of  1838  ;  and  the 

result  was,  a  division  in  which  eight  judges  voted  one  way 

and  five  another.     At  this  distance  of  time,  the  judges  may 

witiiout  indelicacy  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted.      In  the 

majority  were  Lord  President  Hope,  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Boyle, 

and  Lords  Corehouse,  Qillied,  Meadowbank,  Mackenzie,  Med- 

wyn,  and  Cunningham.     The  minority  consisted   of  Lords 
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FuUerton,  Moncreiff,  Jeffrey,  Glenlee,  and  Cockbum.  No 
one  acquainted  in  any  degree  with  Scottish  affairs  can  have 
much  doubt  about  the  presumptive  value  of  a  judgment 
wliich  such  men  as  these  last  named  resisted;  and  few  will  be 
able  to  read  their  speeches  in  the  light  of  later  times  without 
seeing  that  they  had  an  infinitely  better  understanding  of  the 
subject  discussed  than  those  who  overbore  them  by  force  of 
numbei-s.  The  majority  were  of  opinion  that  the  Presby- 
tery had  acted  illegally  in  rejecting  Mr.  Young  on  the 
gi*ound  of  the  dissent  of  a  majority  of  male  heads  of  fAiniH^^ 
and  the  Court  "  decerned*'  accordingly.  It  was  a  sentence 
which  was  immediately  felt  to  be  halting,  because  it  prescribed 
nothing  to  be  done — it  only  proclaimed  a  doctrine — and  sup- 
plementary action  needed  to  be  taken  afterwarda  But  enough 
had  occurred  to  make  it  plain  that  a  very  serious  crisis  had 
arisen.  Not  only  had  the  Court  of  Session  assumed  an  atti- 
tude antagonistic  to  the  Church,  but  principles  had  been 
enunciated,  alike  from  the  Bar  and  the  Bench,  which  spoke 
ominously  of  the  certainty  of  future  complicationa  In  a 
word,  that  independence  which  the  advocates  of  the  Estab- 
lishment principle  had  so  warmly  asserted  to  be  a  part  of  the 
heritage  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  now  declared  in  un- 
expected quarters  to  have  no  existence  save  in  the  imagination 
of  the  enthusiastic  Evangelicals. 

Mr.  Whigham,  for  example,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution, had  ventured  to  describe  the  Establishment  of  the 
National  Church  as  a  compact.  Whereupon  he  was  called  to 
order  by  his  senior,  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  who  laid  down  what 
he  considered  the  true  law  of  the  subject  "  Any  such  com- 
j)act,"  said  he,  "implies  the  existence  of  two  independent 
bodies,  with  previous  independent  authority  and  rights  ;"  and 
that  idea  he  scouted  as  absurd  and  inadmissible.  "  What 
right,"  he  asked,   ''had  the  Church  of  Scotland,   before  its 
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establishment  by  Act  of  Parliament^  to  assert^  or  surrender,  or 

concede? The  question  I  advert  to/'  he  went  on  to  say, 

"involves  the  claim  of  divine  right — of  a  power  to  legislate 
and  regulate  as  bestowed  on  the  Church  by  its  great  spiritual 
Head,  and  inalienable,  as  in  a  pre-eminent  manner  derived 
from  the  authority  and  accompanied  by  the  blessing  of  God. 
This,  my  lords,  is  the  most  pernicious  error  by  which  the 
blessed  truths  of  Christianity  can  be  perverted." 

The  Lord  President  (the  Dean's  father)  was  equally  explicit 
"That  our  Saviour,"  said  he,  "is  the  Head  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  in  any  temporal,  or  legidative,  or  judicial  sense,  is  a 
position  which  I  can  dignify  by  no  other  name  than  absurdity. 
The  Parliament  is  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church,  from 
whose  acts,  and  from  whose  acts  alone,  it  exists  as  the  Na- 
tional Church,  and  from  which  alone  it  derives  all  its  powers." 

In  view  of  declarations  like  these,  it  seemed  high  time 
that  the  Church  herself  should  speak  out  with  some  emphasis  ; 
Mid  it  was  resolved  to  invite  the  General  Assembly  which 
vas  approaching  to  issue  something  of  the  nature  of  a  mani- 
festo on  the  subject     The  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  and 
freedom  of  the  Church  was,  happily,  not  at  all  unfamiliar  at 
the  time  to  the  men  who  were  called  on  to  deal  with  it.     It 
^  been  pressed,  in  fact,  upon  their  attention  in  a  variety  of 
connections.     As  has  been  already  seen,  the  issue  of  a  Reli- 
gious Commission  of  Inquiry  had  compelled  some  to  look  at 
it    It  had  also  been  very  distinctly  stirred  by  the  Voluntary 
controversy.       And  in  a  still  more  emphatic    form    it   had 
tt«eived   consideration  during  the  discussion  on  the  Chapel 
ounistera     Up  to  a  very  late  period  the  parochial  ministers 
alone  had  Kirk  Sessions  and  seats  in  Presbyteries.     This  was 
at  last  felt  to  be  worse  than  an  anomaly.      Practically,  it 
worked   extremely   ill ;    and   the    moment  it  was    seriously 
looked  into^  it  was  seen  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  Presbyterianism.  An  Act  of  AasemUj 
was  accordingly  passed  in  1833^  recognizing  the  spiritual 
status  of  all  ordained  ministers,  whether  they  had  the  chaige  of 
parishes  or  not ;  and  in  connection  with  the  debates  on  this  sab- 
ject,  the  inherent  powers  of  the  Church  were  frequently  insiHttfrf 
on.  One  scene,  in  particular,  bearing  on  the  right  of  ordina- 
tion in  quoad  sacra  charges,  is  well  worth  recalling.  It  occurred 
during  a  speech  which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  1834. 

"No  one,"  said  he^  "will  deny  that  the  holy  oflSoe  of 
pastor  is  ordained  of  Qod ;  that  by  ordinance  of  Scriptun 
certain  powers  are  inherent  in  that  office,  and  that  it  involves 
necessarily  the  power  of  ruling  as  well  as  teaching.  To  these 
powers  the  Church  cannot  add,  from  these  powers  she  cannot 
take  away;  and  yet  Presbyteries  dare, — and  the  other  flode 
of  the  House  defend  them  in  it, — Presbyteries  dare,  in  express 
violation  of  the  Word  of  God — "  (Immense  confusion,  and 
cries  of  Order).  (Dr.  Stirling,  Moderator  pro  tern.,  called  on 
Mr.  Dunlop  for  an  explanation.)  In  explanation,  Mr.  Dunlop 
said  :  "  Moderator,  I  have  to  state  that  I  hold  the  power  of 
ordination  to  be  exercised  by  Presbyteries  solely  by  authority 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  that  when,  in  conferring 
ordination,  they  attempt  to  withhold  part  of  the  powen 
wherewith  Christ  hath  invested  his  ministers,  they  do  act  in 
violation  of  the  ordinance  of  Scripture.  And"  (said  Mr.  Dunlop, 
turning  to  the  right  side  of  the  House)  "  what  member  of  the 
House  will  dare  to  gainsay  this  ? "     (A  pause,  and  silence.) 

It  docs  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  that  here  we  breathe 
very  difierent  air  from  that  which  hung  over  the  Court  of 
Session  when  the  Lord  President  spoke  of  the  practical  exer- 
cise of  a  Divine  Headship  over  the  Church  as  an  absurdity. 
Mr.  Dunlop  had  a  devout  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  visible 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  he  recognized  the  pressure 
there  of  laws  other  than  those  issuing  from  Parliament    There 
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is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  under  his  direction  that  the 
irraDgements  were  made  in  the  Assembly  of  1838  for  the 
me  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  and  if  that  was 
the  case,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  selection  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Bachanan  to  take  the  lead  in  the  debate. 

"I  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1838/'  says 
the  Rev.  John  Laird  of  Cupar,  "  and  voted  with  the  majority 
in  fiYOur  of  the  resolutions  regarding  the  Independence  of  the 
Church.  Dr.  Buchanan  had  previously  made  himself  known 
IB  a  leading  man  in  the  West,  in  connection  with  the  Yolun- 
tiiy  controversy  and  the  Church  Extension  movement,  and 
on  this  account  was  selected  as  the  mover  of  the  Independ- 
ence resolutiona  I  took  no  note  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Anembly,  but  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  enthusiasm 
on  the  Evangelical  side  of  the  House,  and  specially  with 
liference  to  the  part  of  the  motion  which  says,  'That  they 
^  further  resolve  that  this  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  the 
sopremacy  and  sole  Headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on 
which  it  depends,  they  will  assert,'  &c.  There  was  only  one 
ieeling  among  us  as  to  the  able  and  statesmanlike  manner  in 
which  the  resolutions  were  introduced.  There  was  throughout 
the  speech  such  a  decided  tone,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
iDQch  courtesy  in  speaking  of  the  judges  and  their  decision, 
^t  all  of  us  were  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  great  cause 
M  been  intrusted  to  one  capable  of  doing  it  ample  justice. 
The  impresedon  produced  by  the  speech  was  such  as  to  create 
the  universal  conviction  that  Dr.  Buchanan  was  a  man  emi- 
i^tly  qualified  to  take  the  influential  position  in  the  Church's 
<ffiuiB  which  he  occupied  so  long  with  such  credit  to  himself 
And  such  advantage  to  his  brethren.  I  can  never  forget  the 
interest  of  the  debate,  and  the  deep  and  solemn  impression 
that  pervaded  it, — the  majority  feeling  that  they  were  unfurl- 
ii^  the  old  banner,  and  displaying  it  because  of  the  truth." 
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This  historical  debate,  as  we  may  well  call  it,  took  place  on 
the  23rd  of  May.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  even  a  general 
report  of  the  course  which  it  took,  but  our  readers  will  be 
interested  to  read  the  principal  parts  of  the  speech  delivered 
on  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  After  some  of  the  over- 
tures bearing  on  the  subject  had  been  submitted  to  the  House, 
he  rose  and  said  : — 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

**  It  will  readily  be  allowed  tliat  the  question  now  brought  by  these 
numerous  overtures  under  the  consideration  of  this  venerable  House,  is  cos 
of  fundamental  importance.  The  question  of  the  Church's  spiritual  inde- 
pendence is  a  vital  question.  It  bears  immediately  and  essentially,  not  only 
on  the  welfare  of  the  Church's  members,  but  on  the  authority  and  honour 
of  Him  who  is  her  blessed  Head.  And  never,  since  the  hour  when  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  was  originally  founded,  hAve 
the  great  principles  that  question  involves  been  assailed  or  threatened 
without  finding  this  Assembly  prepared,  at  whatever  cost,  resolutely  to 
assert  and  defend  them.  In  proposing,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
prayers  of  the  overtures  now  upon  the  table,  to  issue  a  declaration  in  sa|H 
ix)rt  of  these  principles  at  present,  the  only  possible  difference  of  opinioo 
(hat  can  arise  must  bo  limited  to  this  single  consideration, — whether  at 
preHeut  there  be  any  flufficient  call  for  such  a  decLaration  being  made.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Church's  spiritual  independence,  it  may  be  argued,  » 
alrciidy  abundantly  well  known.  It  is  hud  down  broadly  and  conspicuously 
in  our  Confession  of  FaitlL  It  is  recorded  in  our  books  of  Discipline.  It 
is  inscribed,  and  that  not  unfrcquently  in  characters  of  blood,  on  many  of 
the  brightest  and  most  memorable  pages  of  our  ecclesiastical  history.  Like 
Home  ancient  banner,  which  has  been  borne  in  triumph  through  many  a 
hard-fought  tield,  it  hangs  honoured  and  venerated  within  our  Church^ 
armoury;  and  there  is  no  cause,  it  may  be  thought,  why  we  ahooM  be 
shaking  the  dust  from  ilH  folds,  and  flinging  it  agaiii  abroad  to  the  winds 
of  heaven.  That  the  framers  and  HU))porter8  of  these  overtures  have  arrived 
at  a  different  conclusion,  is  sufficiently  pLiin ;  and  if  the  Aiisembly  will 
grant  me  the  indulgence  I  so  greatly  need,  I  shall  not  despair  of  being  able 
to  adduce  some  consideratiuus  that  nmy  perhaps  serve  to  show  that  the 
view  they  have  taken  of  the  subject  has  not  been  adopted  on  alight  or 
trivial  grounds." 

THE  church's  LinERTT  QURSTIONED   RT  VOLUKTABIES. 

**  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  the  members  of  this  Court,  that  by  a  oertaia 
party  in  this  country  the  Uiwfulness  of  Church  Establishments  has  of  late 
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jetn  been  vehemently  and  confidently  denied.  To  the  controversy  ou 
that  sabject  which  has  in  consequence  arisen,  I  have  no  intention  to  allude, 
forther  than  by  offering  this  remark, — a  remark  in  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  that  controversy  will  at  once  agree, — 
that  by  far  the  most  plausible  argument  which  the  supporters  of  anti- 
Establishment  principles  have  employed  is  this,  that  the  Church  cannot  be 
muted  to  the  State  but  at  the  expense  of  a  surrender  of  the  Church's 
ifniitnal  ;independence.  That  such  a  surrender  has,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
pardcolar  instances  been  made,  no  man  will  venture  to  deny.  And  though 
any  argument  founded  on  cases  like  these  proves  nothing  more  than  that 
the  Church  Establishment,  like  every  other  principle  the  practical  applica- 
tioD  of  which  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  fallen  and  fallible  creatures,  is 
liable  to  be  abused, — a  conclusion  which  every  one  knows  may  be  easily 
demonstrated  even  against  Christianity  itself, — still  it  has  been  always  and 
jutly  felt,  that  in  exposing  the  pernicious  sophistries  in  which  the  ques- 
tba  has  by  the  Church's  enemies  been  purposely  involved,  we  were  placed 
OD  a  most  important  vantage-ground,  by  the  fact  that  our  national  religious 
EitabUshment  stood  clear  from  the  specific  abuse  to  which  reference  has 
been  made, — that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  entering  into  and  maintain- 
bg  an  alliance  with  the  civil  power,  has  done  so  with  unshackled  hands — 
has  made  no  compromise  of  her  character  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  but  con- 
tiDoeii  to  hold  and  to  exercise  all  those  inherent  and  essential  rights  and 
privileges  she  has  derived  from  tlie  Lord  Jesus,  her  sole  Head  and  Sovereign. 
If  the  truth  <^  this  statement  had  been  called  in  question  only  by  those 
who  are  labouring  openly  and  avowedly  for  the  overthrow  of  the  National 
Chordi,  and  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  accomplish  that  object,  have  not 
Bhown  themselves  particularly  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed, 
I  for  one  should  have  deemed  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  dignify  their 
liroandlesB  accusation  by  calling  on  this  venerable  Court  to  notice  it  at  alL" 
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^  1  cannot  but  feel,  however,  that  the  matter  has  been  placed  in  a  very 
different  position  by  tlie  recent  proceedings  of  other  parties,  very  different 
from  those  to  whom  I  have  just  referred.  It  is  to  be  presumed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  are  well  aware  there  has  recently  issued  from  the 
press  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Session  relative  to  the 
'Anchterarder  Case,' — a  report  which  bears  on  its  title-page  to  have  been 
'  published  by  authority  of  the  Court'  In  that  voluminous  report  there 
are  contained  assertions  in  reference  to  the  Church's  independence,  given  as 
employed  by  eminent  counsel  ou  one  side  of  the  case,  to  which  I  shall  not 
more  specially  allude.  If,  however,  I  must  venture  to  advert  with  greater 
minuteness  to  certain  expressions  of  a  similar  kind  which  are  reported  as 
having  fallen  from  the  bench,  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  I  do  so 
with  all  becoming  respect  and  deference.   But  it  is  just  because  the  quarter 
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from  whence  these  expressions  have  proceeded  is  so  high  and  inflaential — 
because  both  professional  learning  and  eminent  official  station  oombinc 
with  private  worth  to  lend  weight  and  authority  to  the  opiniona  thin 
[)ronounced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  silence  regarding  them.  And 
certainly  it  does  not  diminish  the  pressure  of  that  necessity  which  lies  npoo 
the  Assembly  to  repudiate  these  opinions,  that  they  were  delivered  in 
some  cases  by  individuals  who  are  not  only  judges  of  the  Court  of  Hcirioii, 
but  elders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  What,  sir,  are  the  members  of  our 
Church  to  tliink,  when  they  hear  it  said  from  the  bench  of  our  Suprans 
Civil  Court,  gravely  and  deliberately,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  no 
^  inherent  right  to  any  power  or  privilege  except  that  which  the  Legislature 
has  conferred  upon  it,'  and  that  she  is  Hhe  mere  creature  of  statute'] 
What  are  they  to  think  when  they  hear  this  extraordinary  language — tlie 
most  extraordinary,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  was  ever  heard  within 
the  walls  of  the  Court  of  Session — *  That  our  Saviour  is  the  Head  of  our 
Kirk  of  Scotland  in  any  temporal,  or  legislative,  or  judicial  sense,  is  a 
tion  which  I  can  dignify  by  no  other  name  than  absurdity ;  the 
is  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church,  from  whose  acts,  and  from  whose 
alone,  it  exists  as  the  National  Church,  and  from  which  alone  it  derives  all 
its  powers '  ?  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  there  is  more  damage  done  to 
the  cause  of  Establishments  in  general,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Cbnrdi 
of  Scotland  in  particular,  by  that  single  sentence,  than  by  all  the  eUbonls 
speeches  which,  in  a  controversy  of  nearly  six  years'  duration,  their  fnrnniss 
have  ever  uttered.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  sentiments  it  contains  should 
have  elicited  fix)m  a  different  part  of  the  same  honourable  bench  the 
pointed  observation — an  observation  which  most  justly  describes  the  veal 
character  and  tendency  of  the  sentiments  it  condemns — '  If  they  had  rmStj 
any  solid  foundation,  they  would  go  far  to  annihilate  all  the  substance  ol 
the  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  all  that  has  hitherto  endeared  H 
to  the  affections  and  drawn  to  it  the  grateful  respect  and  veneration  of  the 
people  of  this  land.'  I  rejoice  that  within  the  same  Court  where  sodi 
offensive  statements  were  made,  there  were  others  prepared  to  disclaim  and 
oppose  them.  But  that  circumstance  does  not  relieve  this  Court  from  the 
necessity  of  lifting  up  its  voice." 

DUTY  OF  THB  CHURCH. 

*'  Independent  of  the  consideration,  that  in  the  case  then  under  discos- 
sion  a  judgment  was  pronounced  practically  in  accordance  with  the  o|nnioiis 
of  those  by  whom  the  Church's  independence  was  so  flatly  denied,  the  very 
fact  that  such  opinions  were  expressed  from  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
im[)eratively  requires  that  this  Assembly  should  not,  by  its  silence, 
appear  to  acquiesce  in  them.  The  honourable  and  right-honourable  jodgv 
to  whom  I  allude  seem,  like  the  well-known  Erastus,  to  resolve  all  the 
powers  exercised  by  Church  governors  into  the  will  of  the  State.     Th^ 
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man  to  look  upon  the  Chnrdi  as  an  institution  which  owed  its  very  ezist- 
eux  to  the  Civil  power ;  or  at  least,  if  some  of  them  do  not  go  quite  so  far, 
to  think  any  existence  it  had,  or  could  have,  apart  and  by  itself,  ceased  at 
the  moment  of  its  conjunction  with  the  State, — so  that  when  it  reappeared 
vida  its  Established  form  it  was  no  longer  in  any  sense  the  same,  but  a 
new  institution,  whose  native  and  original  character  was  gone,  and  which 
dited  a  new  and  altogether  different  existence,  all  whose  powers  and  funo- 
tiooB  it  derived,  not  from  Christ,  but  from  Caesar,  from  the  era  of  its  Estab- 
Uuaent  In  short,  that  it  had  undergone  a  complete  metempsychosiB — as 
noiplete,  and  far  more  humiliating  and  degrading,  than  any  of  which  we 
fttd  in  Oriental  romance." 

THB  CHXTBCH  NOT  A  VOLUlTrART  ASSOCIATION. 

**  It  did  not  surprise  me  to  find  attached  to  an  overture  on  this  subject, 
from  the  Synod  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  the  name  of  a  highly 
rapectod  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr,*  because  I  remember  the  doc- 
trine tangfat  by  his  venerated  relative,  Principal  Hill — so  different  from 
tbi  whidi  has  so  painfully  distinguished  the  civil  proceedings  in  the 
Aochterarder  case.  If  the  Christian  Church  were  a  mere  voluntary  associa- 
tioii,  into  which  men  entered  without  being  obliged  to  it,  they  might  con- 
mt,  without  deserving  blame,  to  place  it  entirely  under  secular  authority, 
ftrt,  as  Dr.  Hill  observes,  *  the  Christian  Church  is  to  be  regarded  in  a 
■neh  higher  light  than  as  a  voluntary  association.  It  is  a  society  created 
^  difine  institution.'  Aiid  having  shown,  by  a  very  simple  process  of 
nMooing,  that  as  such  it  must  have  all  the  powers  necessary  for  its  own 
S^i'voiunent,  he  proceeds  to  remark  that  the  same  reasoning  and  the  same 
^  also  prove  that  when  the  Church  receives  the  protection  and  counte- 
Btnoe  of  the  civil  power,  she  does  not  by  this  alliance  lose  those  rights  and 
pQven  which  are  implied  in  Church  government  as  such.'  And  the  late 
Ittented  Dr.  Inglis,  in  his  well-known  'Vindication,'  instead  of  counte- 
^tutmg  the  degrading  notion  that  the  loss  of  these  rights  and  powers  is 
^neecMary  ooDsequence  of  the  Church's  uniting  with  the  State,  makes  this 
f^mg  and  explicit  statement  to  the  contrary,  that  *  if  a  Civil  Goverument  shall 
•ttempt  to  direct  the  appropriate  concerns  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  by 
either  superseding  or  controlling  its  sepai^te  and  independent  power  for  the 

'Egnktion  of  its  own  spiritual  and  inherent  interests, that  Covemment 

i>ioiar  an  adversary  of  Christ  and  his  cause  in  the  world'  I  have  referred 
tothow  authors  in  preference  to  many  others,  just  because  none  will  suspect 
^tm  of  advocating  extravagant  opinions  on  this  question — of  pushing  the 
wrine  of  the  Church's  independence  one  hair's-breadth  beyond  its  just 
uButa  My  sole  object  in  referring  to  their  opinions  was  merely  to  show 
^  the  Erutianism  avowed  and  maintained  by  certain  learned  judges  of 

•  The  lUrv.  Alexander  Hill,  D.D.,  miniBter  of  Dailly,  afterwards  Profearor  of 
Dirinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
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the  Court  of  Session  is  repudiated  and  condemned  by  even  the 
cautious  and  guarded  of  our  Scottish  divines." 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  STANDARDS. 

''To  prove  what  is  the  actual  position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is 
reference  to  the  question  of  spiritual  independence,  I  shall  not  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  any  writers  whatever.  I  shall  appeal  to  her  own  standaidi 
— standards  which  the  State  has  sanctioned,  and  which  have  been  nobly 
illustrated  in  the  most  trying  periods  of  her  history."  [Having  quoted 
from  these  at  some  length,  Mr  Buchanan  again  proceeds.]  ''  Will  any  man 
venture  to  say,  with  these  standanis  before  him,  that  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  *  is  the  mere  creature  of  civil  statute '  ? — that  she  has  '  no  inherent 
right  to  any  jx)wer  or  privilege  except  that  which  the  Legislature  has  con- 
ferred upon  her'  ?  It  will  not  suffice  to  explain  away  that  extraordinary 
statement  to  say,  that  if  the  Church  really  has  this  spiritual  liberty  she 
owes  it  to  Acts  of  Parlmment.  Tlie  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  her  libefiy 
is  ratitieil  roci^gnize  her  spiritual  independence  as  a  thing  already  existing 
— they  do  not  confer  it  as  a  mere  State  privilege.  And  this  leads  me  to 
return  to  what  has  l>een  already  hinted  at, — namely,  to  the  utterly  erroneooi 
and  uufoundeil  notion  on  which  certain  of  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion ap|H>:Lr  to  have  pnx?eedeil,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  connection 
which  has  so  long  subHistoil  between  the  State  and  the  Church  of  ScotUud. 
The  notion  to  which  I  allude  is  the  more  deser\'iug  of  notice,  because  it 
evidently  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  low,  unworthy  views  as  to  tlie 
Churc'h's  slavish  subjection  to  the  State,  which  the  Assembly  is  now  called 
solemnly  and  delil>erat<'ly  to  disavow  and  condemn.  There  is  a  passage  in 
one  of  tliese  judicial  8])eeches  which  brings  out  in  its  broadest  and  most 
offensive  form  the  cardinal  ern>r  which  I  have  in  view.  '  Now,'  said  his 
lonlship,  'as  to  this  Act  IGiK)  (re-establishing  the  Presbyterian  Church), 
one  circunustauce  is  very  n^markable.  If  there  was  oue  thing  more  than 
another  within  the  comjtass  of  the  exclusive  cognizance  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church,  it  would  sei'm  to  be  the  settling  the  terms  of  the  Creed  or  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  the  Church.  But  the  Church  know  that  it  could  not  do 
so,  and  did  not  venture  to  do  so,  by  its  own  authority.  The  Church  drew 
up  whivt  she  thought  ought  to  l)e  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  she  diii  not  declare  and  enact  by  her  own  authority 
that  this  is  and  shall  l>e  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  National  Cliurch  of 
Scotland.  No.  The  Chun.*h  presentinl  it  to  Parliament,  by  which  it  wis 
voted  and  approved.'  The  falhicy  which  fKTvades  this  passage  is  so  glaring 
and  pali)able,  that  one  does  feel  no  ordinary  astonishment  to  tind  it  escaping 
the  notice  of  any  one  occupying  a  place  in  the  Wnch  of  the  Court  of  Sesrion. 
llie  speech  seems  to  confound  two  things  which  are  altogether  and  essentially 
distinct  and  different, — namely,  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Church  'to 
settle  the  terms  of  her  own  creed  or  confession,'  with  the  right  *  to 
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and  declare,  by  her  own  authority,  that  that  creed  is  and  shall  be  the  Con- 
foBOD  of  the  National  Church.'  Because  she  cannot  do  the  latter,  it  is 
tikeo  for  granted  she  is  equally  incompetent  to  do  the  former.  But  who 
does  not  see  through  the  little  obscurity  which  appears  to  have  led  to  this 
cRooeons  judgment  f  The  union  between  Church  and  State  is  an  alliance 
between  two  distinct,  independent,  and  co-ordinate  powers.  In  enteriug 
into  tliis  alliance,  each  of  the  parties  is  entitled  to  know  for  what  the  other 
itipuktes,  as  terms  of  agreement.  The  State,  as  a  Christian  State,  is  not 
onlj  entitled,  but  bound,  to  know  what  doctrine  the  Church  holds  and 
dengns  to  teach.  It  is  the  very  fundamental  position  of  the  supporters  of 
duch  establishments,  that  the  State  or  civil  magistrate  is  not  only  quali- 
fied, bnt  is  under  a  solemn  obligation,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  true  religion, 
and  that  it  is  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  true  religion  alone 
he  11  at  liberty  to  countenance  and  aid  by  means  of  the  civil  power.  He 
But,  therefore,  see  to  it  that  the  creed  he  is  to  sanction  ia  in  accordance 
vhh  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  it  is  only  by  his  sanction,  as  matter  of  course, 
tbt  it  can  become  the  creed  of  a  National  Established  Church.  But  this 
right  and  this  duty  on  his  side  imply  no  prejudice  to  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  Church  on  her  side,  to  settle  the  terms  of  her  creed,  and  to  determine 
of  her  own  exclusive  judgment  and  authority  what  her  creed  shall  be. 
Hiving  done  so,  not  as  an  established  Church,  for  we  are  here  considering 
her  prooeediogs  antecedent  to  an  establishment,  but  having  done  so  in  her 
tttife  capacity  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  she  presents  it  to  the  State  as  her 
^udard  of  doctrine.  If  the  State  accept  and  own  it,  then  the  alliance  is 
tinDcd.  If  the  State  disclaim  and  reject  it,  the  Church  does  not  renouuco 
her  creed ;  she  simply  renounces  the  proposal  for  a  State  alliance,  and  con- 
^oei  as  she  did  before  to  maintain  her  creed  in  a  state  of  separation. 
Kow,  this  which  I  have  now  stated  is  not  merely  the  true  theory  of  what 
^  terms  of  union  between  Church  and  State  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  the  true 
^^^  of  the  union  actually  subsistiug  between  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland 
■•d  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  With  regard  to  the  Confession  of 
^th,  every  one  knows  it  was  first  adopted  by  the  Church  in  the  Assembly 
^1647,  and  ratified  eighteen  months  thereafter  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
*9UD  at  the  Revolution,  since  which  time  it  has  stood  unchanged.  It  is 
''^7,then,  as  plain  as  any  proposition  can  be,  that  the  State,  in  sanctioning 
^  Confession,  did  not  create  the  powers  and  privileges  as  existing  in  the 
^wth,  and  as  derived  to  her,  not  from  civil  statute,  but  from  the  Lord 
'««•  Christ" 

COMPETENCY   OF  THE  VETO  ACT. 

"Now,  I  have  no  intention  of  going  into  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
^ of  Assembly  1834,  by  which  *  intrusion'  was  defined  to  mean  a  dissent 
■7  the  majority  of  male  heads  of  families,  communicants,  was  or  was  not  a 
^btary  measure.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries 
^'this  Church  deliberately  declared  this  to  be  their  judgment,  and  that  the 
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Church  in  consequence  paaaed  it  into  a  standing  law.  Bat  what  tk 
Aflsembly  is  concerned  with  at  present  is  not  the  wisdom  of  the  Chard 
bat  the  competency  of  the  Chnrch,  in  making  such  a  law  at  alL  I  ai 
well  persuaded  that,  even  among  those  who  objected  to  the  passing  of  tb 
law  on  grounds  of  expediency,  there  are  many  as  much  prepared  aa  I  ai 
to  contend  for  the  Church's  full  right  and  authority  to  make  it,  and  wb 
will  be  as  ready  to  join  in  disclaiming  that  jurisdiction  which  the  Cir 
Court  has  assumed  in  venturing  to  pronounce  it  illegal  That  the  aettii 
ment  of  a  miuister  is  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical,  is  too  obvious  to  nee 
any  illustration.  In  all  such  matters,  the  policy  of  the  Church,  as  her  ow 
standards  require,  must  Mean  upon  the  Word  immediately  as  the  od 
ground  thereof — must  be  taken  from  the  pure  fountains  of  the  Scriptorc 
the  Church  hearing  the  voice  of  Christ,  the  only  spiritual  King,  and  ban 
ruled  by  his  law&'  And  never  can  she  consent  to  renounce  that  fimdi 
mental  article  of  her  constitution,  whatever  be  the  cost  at  which  she  ms 
be  called  to  maintain  it  What  course  she  may  find  it  necessary  to  pom 
in  case  that  happen  which  I  shall  not  anticipate — that  the  decision  of  tl 
Court  of  Session  shall  be  confirmed  in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords — it  woahl  w 
become  me  at  present  to  offer  an  opinion.  But  this  I  will  venture  befov 
hand  confidently  to  affirm, — that  she  will  never  consent  to  abandon  a  la' 
which  she  has  made  under  a  solemn  conviction  that  it  was  imperatiTcl 
required,  alike  by  a  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  her  own  ea 
stitution,  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  people,  and  to  the  honoor  aa 
glory  of  her  supreme  and  only  Lord.  To  do  so  were  to  lay  heraelf  pro 
trate  under  the  feet  of  her  enemies;  to  proclaim  with  her  own  tongi 
what  they  have  injuriously  and  calumniously  averred, — that  she  ham  sol 
her  birthright  as  a  Church  of  Christ  for  what,  in  oomparisoD,  were  m 
worthless  than  Esau's  mess  of  pottage/' 

CHURCH   AUTHORITY. 

"  But  without  involving  this  discussion  in  difficulties  whidi  I  trust  mi 
never  be  developed,  there  is  one  thing  meanwhile  which  the  (liurch  n 
only  may  do,  if  she  desires  to  vindicate  her  own  honour,  in  the  qncstk 
which  is  now  at  issue  between  her  and  the  Civil  Courts.  She  most  asM 
her  authority  over  her  own  ministers  and  licentiates;  she  must  not  allow  bi 
own  office-bearers  to  defy  her  own  laws — to  employ  the  very  statos  she  hi 
conferred  u|X)n  them  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  contempt  on  a  jarisdictk 
they  have  sworn  to  obey.  To  be  dragged  to  the  bar  of  a  Civil  Court  by 
civil  personage,  is  ouly  to  suffer  an  injury  which  cannot,  in  certain  drcoa 
stances,  be  avoided ;  but  to  permit  such  an  outrage  to  be  |)erpetrated  I 
an  ecclesiastical  i^ersonage,  is  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  rcrlwisi 
tical  government  The  course  which,  in  similar  circumstances,  was  piuvof 
by  this  Churcli  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Montgomery  in  1582,  was  no  nr 
thing  in  the  Christian  Church.     The  very  same  thing  was  done  tweli 
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hofldred  yem  before,  in  the  Councils  of  Antiocfa  and  Carthage.  The  truth 
in  Rich  a  oonrae  is  prescribed  by  the  very  nature  of  things, — there  can  be 
oogoremment  nnlesa  those  who  are  legitimately  within  its  jurisdiction  be 
oompelled  to  obey  iV 

CONCLUDINO  APPEAL. 

"  Suffer  me  only,  before  I  conclude,  to  remind  the  Assembly  of  the 
eminently  responsible  position  in  which  it  now  stands.  The  eyes  of  the 
ooontzy  are  fastened  upon  you,  in  connection  with  this  question,  with  an 
MnestneM  and  anxiety  of  the  intensest  kind.  The  enemies  of  our  vener- 
ated Ghorch  are  looking  on,  in  the  eager  hope  that  your  indecision  or 
vtt&ithfolnesB  may  leave  them  to  raise  the  shout  of  malignant  triumph. 
Tltey  know  and  feel  that  all  their  own  efforts  from  without  to  endanger 
W  liability  have  been  impotent  and  unavailing,  and  that  if  their  desire 
lor  her  overthrow  is  ever  to-be  realized,  it  will  be  the  result,  not  of  an 
external  assault,  but  of  a  stroke  dealt .  to  her  from  within.  Nor  is  it  with 
in  interest  less  keen  the  Church's  friends  are  now  waiting  your  decision. 
Ut  the  Assembly  show  itself  wavering  and  irresolute  as  to  the  Church  s 
^liritaal  independence — let  it  discover  the  faintest  symptom  of  a  disposi- 
tioQ  to  abandon  the  s|)iritual  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Christian  people, 
dedared  to  belong  to  them  in  virtue  of  her  own  fundamental  laws — and 
joo  will  have  done  more  in  one  day  to  alienate  Scotland  from  the  National 
Chorch  than  a  century  of  the  bitterest  hostility  on  the  part  of  her  enemies 
ewld  possibly  achieve ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  let  your  deliverance  this  day 
pradaim  throughout  the  land  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  resolved  to 
>^  fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  her  free— to  adhere 
unalterably  to  those  great  principles  of  spiritual  independence  which  were 
conented  into  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  the  blood  of 
^  martyred  fathers — and  by  that  deliverance  you  will  raise  a  wall  of 
*<lamaot  around  our  Zion,  and  impart  unbounded  confidence  and  comfort 
to  the  hearts  of  the  many  thousands  of  her  faithful  children  who  are  now 
Gently  praying  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Jerusalem.  Let  the 
^er  of  the  Church's  spiritual  freedom,  emblazoned  with  the  Redeemer's 
^^^K^  be  seen  floating,  as  of  old,  over  her  high  towers,  and  she  need  fear 
^  erfl ;  for  then  her  God  will  be  in  the  midst  of  her — her  Grod  will  help 
H  and  that  right  early." 

Ur.  Buchanan  then  read  the  following  motion : — 

''That  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Church,  while  they  imqualitiedly 
^^bowledge  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts  in  regard  to  the 
^  rights  and  emoluments  secured  by  law  to  the  Church  and  the 
*uiuiteri  thereof,  and  will  ever  give  and  inculcate  implicit  obedience  to 
^w  decisions  thereafter,  do  resolve  that,  as  is  declared  in  the  Confession 
^  Faith  of  this  National  Established  Church,  *  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 
Sing  and  Head  of  the  Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in 
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the  hand  of  Church  officers  distinct  from  the  Civil  magistrate;'  and  that, 
in  all  matters  touching  the  doctrine,  government,  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  her  judicatories  possess  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  founded  on  the 
Word  of  God,  which '  power  ecclesiastical '  (in  the  words  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline) '  flows  immediately  from  €rod  and  the  Mediator,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spiritual,  not  having  a  temporal  head  on  earth,  but  onlj 
Clirist,  the  only  spiritual  King  and  Governor  of  his  Kirk.'  And  they  do 
further  resolve,  that  this  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  the  sole  Headship  ci 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  which  it  depends,  they  will  assert,  and  at  all 
hazards  defend,  by  the  help  and  blessing  of  that  great  God  who,  in  the 
days  of  old,  enabled  their  fathers,  amidst  manifold  persecution,  to  m^ini:^ 
a  testimony,  even  to  the  death,  for  Christ's  kingdom  and  crown;  and, 
finally,  that  they  will  firmly  enforce  obedience  to  the^arae  upon  the  offioe* 
bearers  and  members  of  the  Church,  by  the  execution  of  her  laws  in  the 
exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  wherewith  they  are  invested." 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Dr.  William  Thomson 
of  Perth,  Dr.  Cook  proposed  an  amendment,  the  gist  of 
which  was  that  the  Church  should  do  nothing  until  the  resolt 
was  known  of  the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Pirie  rf 
Dyce  (afterwards  Principal  Pirie  of  Aberdeen)  supported  that 
view,  and  an  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Gibbon  of 
Lonmay,  Mr.  John  Cook,  Dr.  Esdaile  of  Perth,  Mr.  Bisset  of 
Bourtie,  and  Mr.  Whigham  spoke  on  the  one  side ;  and  Mr. 
Beveridge  of  Inzievar,  Professor  Brown  of  Aberdeen,  Mr. 
Cannent  of  Rosskeen,  Dr.  Forbes  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Danlop^ 
and  Mr.  Earle  Monteith,  on  the  other.  Mr.  Dunlop,  refeiring 
to  the  cloud  of  words  in  which  it  had  been  sought  to  envelop 
the  subject,  said, — "  The  real  point  of  difference  between  the 
two  sides  was  this :  Who  was  authoritatively  to  determine 
what  was  the  apiritxial  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  ?  Was  the 
Church,  in  guiding  her  own  conduct  in  matters  spiritual,  to 
take  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  as  the  leading  role 
of  her  proceedings?  This  doctrine  was  involved  in  Dr. 
Cook's  motion.  If  admitted,  however,  the  independence  of 
the  Church  in  matters  spiritual  was  but  a  name,  as  it  rested 
entirely  on  the  arbitrament  of  the  Court  of  Session.     The 
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only  txue  rale  in  questions  of  conflicting  jurisdictions  of 
supreme  courts^  even  where  there  is  no  peculiarity  such  as 
that  of  the  Divine  source,  firom  which  the  Church's  jurisdic- 
tion immediately  sprung,  was  that  in  such  matters  each  Court 
judged  for  itself  in  its  own  matters,  and  did  not  take  the 
determination  of  any  other  tribunal  Thus  the  Court  of 
Session  in  determining  in  aU  civil  questions,  such  as  the  right 
to  manse,  glebe,  and  stipend,  would  act  on  its  own  construc- 
tion as  to  what  was  ultra  vires  or  intra  vires  of  the  Church, 
and  decide  without  the  determination  of  Church  Courta 
They,  again,  in  matters  spiritual,  which  alone  they  could 
decide,  as  in  regard  to  ordination,  deposition,  and  the  like, 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Civil  Court,  which 
had  no  control  over  them  in  such  matters,  but  would  to  this 
effect  determine  for  themselves.  Still  more  must  this  be  the 
case  when  it  is  considered  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
does  not  proceed  fh)m  any  civil  authority,  but  is  conferred  by 
her  Divine  Head." 

When  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was  found  that  183  were  in 
favour  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  142  were  in 
ivour  of  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Cook.  The  independence  of 
the  Church  was  therefore  asserted  in  its  most  emphatic  form, 
^  the  determination  proclaimed  to  maintain  it  at  all  hazards. 

The  attitude  thus  taken  up  by  the  General  Assembly  had, 
however,  no  effect  in  staying  the  aggressions  of  the  Civil 
Courts.  Nearly  a  year  later — in  May  1839 — the  House  of 
Urdfl  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  thus 
^  consent  of  the  people  was  authoritatively  declared  to  be 
not  at  all  an  essential  element  to  the  right  settlement  of 
iiunisters  in  Scottish  parochial  charges.  But  that  was  not 
•fl.  The  Court  below  had  contented  itself  with  declaring 
^hat  was  its  view  of  the  law,  hoping  apparently  that  when 
the  Presbytery  was  told  its  duty,  it  would  address  itself  to 
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the  discharge  of  it  of  its  own  accord.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  indications  had  been  given  that  the  Church  might 
refuse  to  intrude  Mr.  Young  into  the  cure  of  Auchteraider 
under  any  circumstances ;  and  the  question  was  raised,  Whit 
was  t9  be  done  in  that  event  ?  Lord  Brougham  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  **  I  should  at  once/'  said  he,  "  make  an  cider 
upon  the  Presbytery  to  admit,  if  duly  qualified,  and  to  disregard 

the  dissent  of  the  congregation Still,  it  is  affirmed  that  the 

Presbytery  may  persist  in  refusing.  My  Lords,  it  is  indecent 
to  suppose  any  such  case.  You  might  as  well  suppose  that 
Doctors'  Commons  would  refuse  to  attend  to  a  prohibitum 
from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench."  The  utterance  of  senti- 
ments like  these  opened  the  eyes  of  Chalmers  and  others  to 
the  radical  nature  of  the  conflict  which  had  begun.  They  did 
not  care  particularly  about  the  Veto  Act  as  to  its  mere  form. 
To  prevent  needless  disturbances,  they  were  willing  to  repeal 
it,  if  that  was  thought  indispensable.  What  they  alone  were 
concerned  about  was  the  maintenance  in  some  shape  or  another 
of  the  principle  that  no  unacceptable  presentee  should  be 
intruded  on  a  reclaiming  congregation;  and  if  that  end  could 
not  be  gained  by  one  method,  they  were  perfectly  ready  to 
seek  it  by  another  which  might  prove  more  acceptabla  The 
opinions  of  the  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  dis- 
pelled all  illusions.  In  them  it  was  made  as  dear  as  day 
that  in  no  form  would  the  opposition  of  the  people  be 
tolerated.  The  objection  was  not  to  something  technically 
defective  in  an  Act,  but  to  the  vital  principle  expressed  in 
that  Act  To  have  proceeded,  then,  to  repeal  the  Veto,  would 
have  brought  the  two  parties  no  nearer  to  the  point  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  as  to  have  repealed  it  would  have  been  like 
a  change  of  front  in  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  would  cer^ 
tainly  have  been  misinterpreted,  it  was  obviously  the  course 
of  wisdom  which  the  Church  followed  when  it  resolved  to 
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keq)  its  flag  flying,  and  to  fight  the  battle  out  on  the  line  on 
wliieh  it  had  entered 

Mattera,  then,  at  the  stage  now  reached,  stood  thus  : — 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Civil  Courts  said  :  **  Tou  are  bound  by 
the  law  to  induct  all  '  qualified '  presentees  (that  is,  all  those 
igainst  whose  life,  literature,  and  doctrine  you  have  nothing 
to  eomplain),  vritiiout  any  regard  to  ike  dissent  of  the  con- 
grtgationa  to  which  they  are  to  minister"  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Church  responded :  "  That  is  an  interpretation  of  the  law 
in  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  acquiesce ;  and  in  any  case, 
ve  cannot  conscientiously  agree  to  renew  the  old  and  calamitous 
lystem  of  forced  settlements."  In  other  words,  the  House  of 
Lnrds  affirmed  that  "intrusion"  was  of  the  essence  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  while  the  General 
ittembly  emphatically  repudiated  that  doctrine,  and  prepared 
itself  to  battle  for  "  non-intrusion,"  not  only  as  for  what  was 
s  part  of  the  inalienable  heritage  of  the  Church,  but  for  what 
iss  believed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  vital 
idigion  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Chahners'  motion  in  the  Assembly  of  1839  exactly 
M  the  crisis.  It  proposed  that  the  Church  should  acqui- 
M  in  the  loss  of  the  temporalities  at  Auchterarder  [the 
State's  right  to  resume  these  when  it  was  not  satisfied  with 
^  way  in  which  the  Church  was  fulfilling  its  part  of  the 
^tnct  was  never  for  a  moment  questioned] ;  it  asserted 
^fiesh,  and  more  emphatically  than  ever,  the  principle  of  "  non- 
i>>tragion;"  and  it  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
^  oonfer  with  the  Gbvemment,  with  a  view  to  the  preven- 
^  of  any  further  collision  between  the  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tiesl  aathoritiea  This  motion  was  carried,  and  a  committee 
having  been  appointed  accordingly,  a  deputation  representing 
it  was  as  soon  as  possible  sent  to  Londoa  Lord  Melbourne 
^tt  then  in  power.     He  had  resigned  in  May  183.9;  but  Sir 
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R  Peel  failed  at  that  time  to  form  a  stable  AdminisimtioD, 
and  the  Whigs  returned  for  another  term  to  office.  The  inoon- 
veniences  attending  the  ecclesiastical  deadlock  in  Scotland 
were  admitted  on  all  sides,  and  all  parties  showed  tbemselvea 
to  be  not  imwilling  to  do  something  toward  composing  tha 
existing  differences.  But  the  Premier  had  too  recently  dis- 
appointed the  Church  in  the  matter  of  church  extension,  to 
be  looked  to  with  much  confidence  now;  and  after  a  brief 
effort  at  negotiation  with  the  Whigs,  the  eyes  of  the  depu- 
tation were  turned  to  their  old  and,  as  it  seemed,  leal- 
ous  friends,  the  Conservativea  Nor  did  it  appear  at  fint 
as  if  this  confidence  were  to  be  misplaced.  Lord  Aberdeen,  in 
particular,  threw  himself,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  partiaan, 
into  the  business;  and  a  Bill,  bearing  his  name,  was  by-and-by 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The  nature  of  this  Bill, 
which  was  to  reduce  the  chaos  of  the  Scottish  Establishment 
to  order,  is  well  known.  Its  leading  feature  was  its  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  a  veto  with  reasons.  It  was  afterwards 
actually  tried  and  found  grievously  wanting,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the 
Church  in  refusing  to  accept  it  The  memorable  thing,  how- 
ever, in  this  connection,  is  the  circumstance  that  it  waa  in 
the  course  of  the  debates  which  took  place  at  this  time  thai 
another  and  melancholy  process  of  disenchantment  commeneed. 
The  Evangelicals  had  long  since  lost  all  faith  in  Whig  politi- 
cians; they  were  now  to  learn  that  it  was  no  more  safe  to  tmi 
the  interests  of  the  Church  to  those  who  were  Conservativea 
Other  cases  besides  that  of  Auchterarder  had  by  this  time 
arisen,  and  the  Court  of  Session  had  not  been  slow  to  act  on 
the  hint  thrown  out  by  Lord  Brougham.  Presbyteries  were 
no  longer  told  in  a  mild  way  what  the  law  was,  and  left 
without  the  temporal  benefits  of  an  Establishment  if  they 
refused  to  obey  it     They  were  imperiously  ordered  to  do 
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what  the  Civil  Judges  directed;  and  when  the  specific  courses 
thus  pointed  out  were  not  taken,  the  Judges  resorted  to  a 
tystem  of  reprisals,  by  which  the  Church  was  harried  as  if  it 
bid  been  the  territory  of  an  enemy.  Against  those  aggressions 
the  Church  rebelled ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  dis- 
ippointment  that  it  heard  from  the  familiar  friends  in  whom 
it  had  once  trusted,  sentiments  which  showed  that  it  had  no 
Trnpaihy  to  expect  from  them  in  its  struggles. 

Lord  Aberdeen  was  deeply  offended  with  the  Assembly  of 
1840  for  refusing  to  approve  his  Bill,  and  he  showed  his 
imtation  by  insulting  it  He  told  the  House  of  Lords  that 
"it  was  governed  by  a  few  ambitious  lawyers  ; "  and  when, 
on  the  10th  of  July,  he  withdrew  his  measure  because  of  its 
Buuiifest  unacceptability,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  express 
in  the  strongest  terms  his  sympathy  with  the  Strathbogie 
ministers,  and  intimated  that  he  should  not  object  to  see 
those  in  prison  who  were  daring  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
deBance  of  the  Court  of  Session  interdict.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  quite  as  explicit  "  The  spiritual  authority  now 
daimed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  he  believed  to  be  imjust 
ind  illegal,  and  he  would  not,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation, 
give  his  support  to  it  The  best  evidence  he  could  offer  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland  of  his  regard  and  respect,  was  to  take 
^  opportunity  of  inculcating  upon  its  authorities  a  giving  up 
of  their  personal  feelings,  and  a  strict  obedience  to  the  law." 

Chahners  referred  to  this  appeal  of  Sir  Robert  in  a  magni- 
fant  speech,  which  was  delivered  in  the  August  Commission 
fcDowing.  '*  Never,"  said  he,  "  was  an  appeal  made  so  utterly 
^e  of  the  object,  to  sensibilities  which  have  no  existence ; 
^  if  they  have,  it  is  in  so  slight  a  degree  that  they  are  over- 
shadowed by  principles  of  such  depth  and  height,  and  length 
tod  breadth,  as  to  engross  and  occupy  the  whole  man.  These 
principles,  whether  comprehended  or  not  by  our  adversaries. 
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are  the  only  moving  forces  that  tell,  or  have  told,  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Assembly.  The  free  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church  in  things  spiritual ;  the  Headship  of  Christ ;  the 
authority  of  his  Bible  as  the  great  statute-book,  not  to  be 
lorded  over  by  any  power  on  earth  ;  a  deference  to  our  own 
standards  in  all  that  is  ecclesiastical ;  and,  what  is  more,  a 
submission  unexcepted  and  entire  to  the  civil  law  in  all  that  is 
civil ; — ^these  are  our  principles — tkese,  and  not  personal  feelings, 
are  what  you  ask  us  to  give  up,  by  giving  in  to  those  adver- 
saries who  have  put  forth  an  unhallowed  hand  upon  them.** 

These  were  the  principles  of  the  Evangelicals.  *The 
position  of  the  other  party,"  it  may  be  convenient  at  this 
point  to  say,*  "was  equally  clear.  They  believed  as 
firmly  as  their  brethren  in  the  duty  of  accepting  no 
law  which  inferred  disloyalty  to  the  revealed  will  of  the 
great  Head.  They  also  claimed  for  the  Church  undis- 
puted liberty  in  the  exercise  of  her  judicial  functiona 
But  they  further  asserted  that  when  the  Church,  after  dm 
deliberation,  had  settled  her  own  constitution,  and  had  come 
to  terms  with  the  State  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  she 
should  accept  establishment,  and  had  satisfied  herself  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  statute  so  establishing  her  which 
inferred  disloyalty  to  conscience  and  the  Word  of  God,  she 
had  then  become  bound  by  contract,  and  had  no  right  proprio 
motu  to  legislate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  nullify  her  own  con- 
stitution and  the  statutes  to  which  she  had  agreed.  These 
laws  had  become  her  laws,  and  held  her  in  a  certain  fixed 
relationship,  not  only  with  the  State,  but  with  her  own 
members  and  every  individual  who  had  a  locus  standi  befoie 
her  courts,  whether  minister,  communicant,  patron,  or  heritor. 
All  these,  the  constitutional  party  maintained,  had  a  right  to 
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aee  that  they  had  the  privileges  of  law^  that  they  were  tried 
hy  properly  constituted  courts^  and  with  the  observance  of 
nch  forms  of  process  as  statute  law  and  the  practice  of  the 
Chorch  herself  prescribed.  They  also  maintained  that  any 
one  who  deemed  himself  aggrieved  by  an  infringement  of  law 
was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Civil  Courta  When 
duputes  arose  not  respecting  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  but  as 
to  what  was  the  existing  law  by  which  the  Church  Courts  and 
the  members  of  the  Church  were  equally  bound,  they  held 
that  this,  being  a  pure]^  legal  question,  fell  of  necessity  to  be 
detennined  by  a  court  of  law." 

The  work  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract  has  had 
a  f ery  wide  circulation,  not  m  Scotland  only,  but  through- 
out the  British  Empire ;  and  as  many  must  have  read  it 
without  any  particular  acquaintance  "with  the  controversy 
to  which  the  extract  refers,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  very  plausible  account  here  given  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  two  parties  may  have  led  some  to  wonder 
^Hteiher  after  all  Chalmers  did  not  labour  under  some  unfor- 
toiiate  hallucination*  For  how  simple  does  it  all  look !  Two 
Fifties  enter  into  a  contract  with  one  another.  By-and-by 
they  come  to  dispute  about  its  terms ;  and  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute they  ask  a  dispassionate  third  party — the  Courts  of  Law 
-4o  examine  the  contract,  and  to  tell  them  authoritatively 
^t  its  real  signification  is.  Could  anything  be  more 
■^Baaonable  than  such  an  appeal  ?  Could  anything  be  more 
ftitttical  than  that  men  should  disrupt  a  Church  rather  than 
•tide  by  it? 

But  the  case  assumes  a  very  different  aspect  when  it  is 
Wewed  all  round,  and  in  the  light  of  history. 

1.  That  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  idea  of  a  ''con- 
tract" between  Church  and  State  may  be  admitted ;  and  the 
idea  is  a  not  unimportant  one  to  keep  in  mind,  because  (as 
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the  Dean  of  Faculty  clearly  saw  when  he  called  it  in  qnestion) 
it  carries  with  it  the  assumption  that,  before  the  alliance  vna 
entered  into,  the  contracting  parties  had  each  a  self-contained 
and  independent  sphere  of  its  own.  But  an  unsophisticated 
person  who  knows  nothing  of  the  history  will  form  a  veiy 
fanciful  conception  indeed  of  the  actual  character  of  the  "con- 
tract ''  in  question,  if  he  supposes  it  to  consist  of  a  regulaily 
drawn  deed  of  partnership,  signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  and  deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons or  other  such  place.  The  contract  to  which  such  loyal 
submission  is  proffered  is  as  vague  and  loose  a  thing  as  can 
well  be  imagined, — ^being  made  up  of  the  very  variegated 
legislation  of  centuries,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
piece  of  patchwork  in  which  the  colours  have  sometimes  no 
consistency  with  one  another  whatsoever.  But  that  is  by  no 
means  the  worst  of  it.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  that 
the  alliance  has  lasted,  the  State  has  always  more  or  less 
imperatively  claimed  the  right  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract in  the  direction  that  seemed  best  calculated  to  promote 
its  own  interests.  The  Church  had  hardly  been  established 
after  the  Reformation  when  this  process  of  alteration  began; 
and  with  very  brief  intervals  indeed  it  continued,  and  that  in 
the  most  intolerant  forms,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolutioa 
Then  a  new  and  brighter  page  was  supposed  to  have  been 
opened  in  the  ecclesiastical  experience  of  Scotland  ;  but  a  few 
years  passed,  and  the  State  stepped  out  of  its  proper  position 
again.  It  was  itself  but  one  of  the  parties  in  the  contract;  and 
the  plainest  principles  of  justice  required  that  before  making 
any  constitutional  change  the  other  party  should  be  consulted. 
But  that  was  apparently  considered  a  needless  formality. 
A  Bill  was  suddenly  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  rcimposition  of  Patronage  ;  and  it 
was  passed  with  a  high  hand,  in  the  very  teeth  of  opposition 
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from  the  sufferers.     Thus  Patronage  became,  in  the  State's 
view,  a  part  of  "  ihe  contra^.''     It  may,  of  course,  be  said, 
thai  although  there  was  stem  opposition  at  first,  it  wore 
away,  and  the  Church,  by  submitting  to  the  law,  by-and-by 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangement  whereby  Patronage  was  made 
part  of  the  contract.     And  the  argument,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
18  mumswerable.     But  what  we  wish  specially  to  point  out 
18  this,  that  the  State  has  scarcely  ever  had  any  honest  belief 
{(X  itself  in  the  existence  of  any  contract  with  the  Church  at 
alL    When  it  has  thought  of  fresh  ecclesiastical  legislation,  it 
may  have  courteously  sent  its  purposed  Bills  to  the  General 
iaembly, — ^just  as  in  similar  circumstances  it  has  submitted 
measures  affecting  them  to  Town  Councils  or  Commissioners 
of  Supply;  and  more  or  less  weight  may  have  been  attached 
to  the  opinions,  one  way  or  another,  of  prevailing  ecclesi- 
astical parties.     But  very  seldom  indeed  has  there  been  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  any  serious  recognition  of  the  prin- 
<iple  that  the  formal  consent  of  the  Church  is  necessary  to 
render  valid  and  binding  any  alteration  in  the  terms  of  the 
contract     And,  in  view  of  all  that,  it  does  sQund  a  little  like 
figurative  speech  to  talk  of  the  Church  having,  "after  due 
deliberation,  settled  her  own  constitution,"  and  consequently 
"become  bound  by  contract/*     One  may  well  ask,  **  At  whxit 
Tfriod  was  this  fined  arrangement  come  to  ? "     The  "  con- 
^"  has  been  altered  in  most  material  ways  within  the 
n^ttnory  of  a  good  many  of  us.     Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  changed 
«m  1844  ;  Lord  Advocate  Gordon's  Act  changed  it  again  in 
^874 ;  and  we  may  live  possibly  to  see  yet  greater  transfor- 
^iona     It  must  be  patent,  therefore,  to  every  candid  mind, 
^  the  pressing  of  the  principle  of  contract,  when  its  terms 
^  be  varied   at  will  by  one  of  the  parties,  may  involve 
intolerable  tyranny. 
But  we  are  now  well  warranted  to  question  whether  what 
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really  animated  the  Moderate  party  in  the  conflict  was  an 
enthusiastic  respect  for  contract  obligationa  Queen  Anne's 
Act,  which  was  passed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
Church,  might  have  been  quite  fiEdrly  challenged  as  not  pro> 
perly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  contract; 
but  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  in  any  quarter 
about  this,  that  the  contract  induded  the  Confes9i4>n  of 
Faith,  That  was  accepted  in  the  most  formal  and  deliberate 
way  by  both  parties,  and  its  binding  obligation  has  never 
been  called  in  question.  Now  it  is  not  a  little  instructive  to 
find  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  who  in  the  Disruption  times  pressed 
the  contract  principle  beyond  the  point  of  breaking — whose 
respect  for  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  judges,  was  so  great 
that  he  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  quoad  sacra 
ministers  to  sit  in  Presbyteries,  and  in  consequence  took  the 
tirst  step  toward  dividing  the  Church  by  splitting  his  own 
Presbytery  into  two — and  who,  in  the  Assembly  of  1848 
(afler  Chalmers  and  the  rest  had  gone),  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
said,  "  /  glory  in  declaring  that  this  is  not  a  Free  Presby- 
terian Church'* — it  is  very  instructive  to  find,  at  a  subse* 
quent  period,  Dr.  Macleod  himself  tearing  "  the  contract"  to 
tatters,  and  yet  bitterly  angry  with  those  who  sought  to  apply 
his  own  principle  to  his  own  case. 

**  The  Confession,*'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,*  "  taught  most  un- 
equivocally and  perhaps  crudely  the  eternal  punishment  of 
the  lost  Dr.  Macleod  seems  to  have  sapped  its  foundatioD 
(voL  ii.  pp  345-382).  The  Confession  taught  the  redemp- 
tion  of  a  few;  he  extended  it  to  all,  and  he  held  (iL  1 17,  118) 
that  Christ's  sutferiugs  were  not  penaL  The  Confession  set 
up  the  strictest  Sabbatarianism ;  he  demolished  it  A  tenth 
part  of  the  deviations  of  Dr.  Macleod,  not  from  Christianity 
but  from  Calvinism,  would  have  sufficed  to  convict  an  unfor> 
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tonate  Ritualist  or  Fuseyite  of  treason  and  dishonesty;  but  he 
died  minister  of  the  Barony,  honoured  by  the  court,  popular 
in  society,  respected  by  every  class, — and,  what  is  more,  in 
possession,  by  unequivocal  and  official  marks,  of  the  full  con- 
fidence of  his  Church." 

Now,  we  do  not  say  a  word  about  the  truth  or  otherwise  of 
the  doctrines  here  ^ferred  to.  But  there  cannot  be  a  moment's 
doobt  about  the  fact  that  in  teaching  as  he  is  here  described 
to  have  done,  Dr.  Macleod  broke  the  contract ;  and  when  he 
showed  a  fierce  indignation  at  being  called  to  account  in  con- 
sequence,  we  have  a  revelation  made  to  us  as  plain  as  day  of  the 
real  whereabouts  of  himself  and  his  party.  It  was  not  from 
any  love  to  the  fetters  of  the  State  as  such  that  they  encour- 
aged the  Civil  Coui-ts  in  their  aggressions.  It  was  not  because 
all  contracts  were,  from  their  very  nature,  so  venerable  in  their 
eyes  that  they  were  in  all  circumstances  and  at  all  times  pre- 
pared remorselessly  to  uphold  them.  It  was  because  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  merits  of  the  struggle;  it  was  be- 
cause they  did  not  for  themselves  wish  for  "  non-intrusion  "  or 
approve  of  spiritual  independence  (both  of  them,  in  fact,  they 
determinedly  opposed) ;  and  it  would  really  be  more  frank  and 
naanly  just  to  say  as  much,  than  to  profess  to  have  been  governed 
hy  a  principle  which  broke  down  at  once  in  their  own  hands 
^hen  it  came  to  be  subjected  to  a  strain  which  they  felt. 

2.  The  Evangelicals  themselves,  however,  never  objected  to 
*he  most  rigid  application  of  the  principle  that  the  contract, 
whatever  it  was,  must  be  enforced.  What  they  resisted,  it  must 
ever  be  remembered,  was  the  adoption  of  another  position  alto- 
gether— namely  this,  that  it  belongs  to  the  Courts  of  Law  to  in- 
^^et  the  contra^  for  both  parties,  arid  toenforceitsinterpre- 
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^^  is  curious  to  see  how  axiomatic  in  some  people's  eyes  is  the 

assumption  that,  in  all  disputes  whatever,  a  final  appeal  must 
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lie  to  the  Civil  Courta  It  is  peculiarly  strange  that  such  an 
idea  should  find  acceptance  among  Scotchmen.  They  believe 
that  a  true  Church  is  an  institution  sui  generis,  and  is  entitled 
to  somewhat  different  handling  from  that  which  may  be  given 
to  a  banking  corporation  or  a  gas  company.  They  know  also 
that  the  modem  principle  which  admits  the  right  of  the  Court 
of  Session  to  determine,  not  for  itself  only,  but  for  the  Church, 
what  is  spiritual  and  what  is  temporal,  is  just  the  old  doctrine, 
which  their  fathers  refused  to  bear,  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown  in  all  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical  And  if  they  are 
in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  countiy, 
they  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant  of  this, — that  if  that  histoiy 
teaches  anything,  it  teaches  this,  that  the  less  the  Church  trusts 
its  liberties  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  civil  power,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  its  own  comfort  and  utility.  It  is  then,  we 
repeat,  specially  surprising  that  Scotchmen  should  be  Erastiana 
But  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  laxer  views  have  come  in  upcm 
us  from  across  the  Border,  and  even  to  some  modem  Scottish 
Presbyterians  it  sounds  positively  like  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  common  sense  to  refuse  to  recognize  in  the  Court  of  Session 
an  authority  competent  to  direct  a  Church  on  the  limits  of  its 
liberties  and  the  lawful  exercise  of  its  powers. 

In  reference  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  during  the  conflict,  it  is  very  easy  to  offer  on  its  behalf 
a  complete  vindication. 

(1.)  The  judges,  in  claiming  the  right  to  determine  the  law 
not  for  the  State  alone,  but  for  tfte  Church  also,  assumed  an 
authority  which  was  certainly  not  given  to  them  by  exprtm 
statute.  VHiatever  else  teas  in  the  contntet,  that  uus  ntft  in  it 
If  it  had  been  and  could  have  been  quoted,  it  would  have  put 
an  end  to  the  struggle  at  once.  The  Church  would  have  had 
no  case  to  go  through  with, — no  Claim  of  Right  to  present  to 
the  Legislature, — if  in  the  original  concordat  it  had  agreed  to 
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sabmit  all  its  differences  with  the  State  to  the  final  arbitra- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Session.  In  this  respect  there  was  a 
ndical  distinction  between  the  Established  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  former  deliberately  accepted  the 
Queen  as  supreme  judge  in  all  causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  latter  as  deliberately  arranged  that  there  should  be  no 
mch  principle  in  its  constitution. 

(2.)  Further,  this  may  be  said,  that  although  the  Church 
bas  tamely  submitted  to  a  great  deal  at  the  hands  of  the  State, 
it  has  never  at  any  period  of  its  history  shown  the  least  dis- 
pontion,  until  lately,  to  look  with  any  favour  upon  such  a 
principle.  It  never  did  so  when  Evangelical  religion  was 
flourishing;  for  then  Covenanting  memories  revived,  and  its 
members  came  to  realize  afresh  what  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown  meant.  Nor  was  the  thing  more  acceptable  to  the 
Moderates  in  the  heyday  of  their  prosperity;  for,  whatever  else 
eonld  be  said  about  them,  this  was  true, — that  they  had  suffi- 
ciently exalted  notions  of  Church  power,  and  were  prepared  to 
use  it  when  they  thought  fit  in  a  high-handed  way. 

(3.)  It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  although  the  principle 
it  not  in  the  contract,  and  is  not  perhaps  quite  consistent  with 
the  genius  of  Presbytery,  it  is  yet  so  reasonable  in  itself  that 
it  only  requires  to  be  looked  at  dispassionately  in  the  calm 
%ht  of  the  present  day  to  meet  with  instant  acceptance.  But 
u  there  any  warrant  for  that  being  said  ?  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  three  considerations  on  the  other  side  which  can  never 
I*  got  lightly  over.  One  is,  that  our  Courts  of  Law  are  not  so 
constituted  as  to  give  any  guarantee  as  to  their  fitness  to  judge 
^  eodesiastieal  questions.  In  England,  where  it  is  always 
^SBinned  the  Erastianism  is  pure  and  undisguised,  the  highest 
cwni  of  appeal  for  the  Church  has  at  least  some  '*  spiritual" 
pei8(His  in  it  The  archbishops  are  there  to  represent  the 
eodesiastieal  authority.     But  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
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sion  are  all  **  civil/'  and  not  one  of  them  is  reqaircd,  as  a 
condition  of  otEce,  to  profess  any  form  of  belief  whatever. 
Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  that  any  subject  whatever 
can  be  declaimed  to  trench  on  civil  interests;  and  hence,  if  the 
right  is  conceded  to  the  Courts  to  interfere  in  every  matter 
which  in  their  opinion  involves  such  interests,  a  sword  is 
put  into  their  hands  which  they  may  legally  use  in  cut- 
ting away  every  semblance  even  of  ecclesiastical  liberty.  The 
deposition  of  a  minister  of  course  involves  civil  interests; 
so  does  the  refusal  to  ordain  an  unfit  man  to  a  charge;  so 
does  the  barring  out  of  an  unwortliy  communicant  from  the 
Lord's  Table ;  so  does  the  acceptance  or  not  of  a  commission 
to  sit  in  a  Presbytery  or  General  Assembly.  We  do  not 
suggest  imaginary  cases  when  these  arc  named.  The  Court 
of  Session  has  already  claimed  a  right  to  intermeddle  with 
the  Church's  free  action  in  all  the  connections  indicated,  and 
in  the  prosont  state  of  the  law  (now  deliberately  accepted)  it 
may  do  the  same  again  to-morrow.  But  that  is  not  alL 
What  gave  to  the  Evangelicals  a  bitter  dislike  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  the  Law  Courts  to  be  the  authoritative  inter- 
preters of  the  contract,  not  only  for  the  State,  but  ali*o  for  the 
Chmxh,  was  the  circumstance  that  these  Courts  were  not  con- 
tent merely  to  give  forth,  in  a  calm  and  oracular  way,  their 
judgments  upon  the  cases  submitted  to  them,  or  to  enforce 
these  in  the  only  way  tliat  posterity  will  pronounce  to  be 
competent  to  them — namely,  by  ordering  the  withdrawal  of 
all  the  civil  benefits  which  the  State  on  certain  conditions 
conferred.  The  thing  which  can  never  be  forgotten  is  tliis, 
— that  they  carried  the  war  over  the  border  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  as  into  the  country  of  an  enemy.  They  ordered  the 
Church  to  ordain  a  man  umler  the  threat  of  a  fine.  When  a 
Presbytery  took  it  uj)on  itself  to  proceed  to  an  act  of  ordiD»> 
tion  without  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Session,  it  was  puUiclj 
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admonished,  and  menaced  with  imprisonment.  Ministers  who 
had  been  deposed  were  declared  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
their  spiritual  status,  and  directed  to  proceed  to  administer 
the  sacraments  as  before.  Interdicts  were  issued  prohibiting 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  under  appointment  of  the  General 
Assembly,  within  a  whole  district  of  country.  And,  in  short, 
everything  was  done  to  prove  that  the  idea  of  the  Established 
Church  of  the  time  having  any  title  to  think  or  act  for  itself 
was  regarded  as  simply  preposterous.  If  it  is  conceded  that 
we  are  to  see  in  the  acts  of  the  civil  authorities  during  the 
Disruption  period  a  fair  embodiment  of  the  principle  which  to 
the  biographer  of  Dr.  Macleod  seems  so  self-evidently  reason- 
able, we  can  only  express  our  surprise  that  any  one  can  con- 
tinue to  retain  his  confidence  in  a  principle  of  which  such  are 
the  natural  fruits. 

WTiat  the  Evangelicals  contended  for  was  not  an  Ultra- 
montane sovereignty  over  the  State,  but  simply  liberty  for 
the  Church  to  live  and  move  within  its  own  sphere — ^liberty 
to  act  in  alliance  with  the  State,  as  it  had  done  during  its 
days  of  separation.  It  is  now  argued  that  such  freedom  can 
licver  be  conceded  under  an  Establishment — that,  for  example, 
»8  a  Presbytery  has  civil  matters  to  look  after  as  well  as 
spiritual  (manses  and  glebes,  for  instance),  the  State  must 
he  invited  to  countersign  the  qualifications  of  the  members, 
And  must  be  held  as  entitled  to  quash  all  its  proceedings 
if  its  countersign  in  any  case  is  wanting.  This  is  what  is 
^^  argued,  and  it  is  not  for  those  who  have  sought  indepen- 
<^ce  outside  to  stay  to  dispute  the  conclusion.  But  it  is 
^T  to  remember  that  that  was  not  the  view  taken  by  the 
nien  whose  passionate  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Estab- 
lishment we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  notice.  They 
^voutly  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  free  Rstablished 
Church.      It  was  the  only  kind  of  Established  Church  that 
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they  cared  to  fight  for.  And  if  it  is  now  held  as  demon- 
strated that  their  dream  could  never  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  be  realized,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  prospeete 
of  the  ''  Establishment  principle  "  itself  It  implies,  in  fiMsl^ 
a  great  triumph  for  the  Voluntaries,  for  no  principle  can  be 
of  God  which  necessarily  involves  the  selling  of  the  Church's 
privileges  for  money.  These  privileges, — its  right  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,  its  functions  of  self-government, 
its  power  of  the  keys,  its  immediate  subjection  to  its  Divine 
Head,  its  submission  to  the  law  laid  down  in  His  statute-book, 
— these  and  such-like  privileges  have  been  entrusted  to  the 
Church  by  Christ  to  be  used  for  him,  and  in  no  circumstances 
can  it  be  justified  in  entering  into  entanglements  which  make 
the  free  and  unrestricted  employment  of  any  of  them  impos- 
sible.* No  earnest  Christian  man  living  in  any  particnlar 
country  ever  concedes  to  the  State  which  he  obeys  in  tempond 
matters  the  right  to  determine  for  him  the  limits  of  bis  faith 
or  worship.  The  State  has  the  power  to  determine  these 
limits  if  it  likes,  and  its  laws  may  be  such  as  to  subject  him 
to  persecution.  But  his  loyalty  to  God  and  his  own  con- 
science is  preserved  notwithstanding,  and  he  may  suffer  quietly 
in  the  hope  of  a  better  day  to  come.  A  Christian  Church  is  in 
an  exactly  similar  position.  It  is  no  mere  voluntary  associa- 
tion which,  because  it  is  self-originated,  has  the  power  to  make 
its  own  laws  and  form  its  own  alliancea  It  is  a  province  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth,  and  no  consent  on  its  part 
to  a  contract  can  ever  make  it  right  in  it  to  admit  a  foreign 
power  within  its  walls,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  cany  oot 
what  it  believes  to  be  the  will  of  its  lawful  Head. 

Regarding  the  Church's  claims  to  freedom  in  those  days,  Dr. 
Donald  Macleod  thus  describes  what  were  his  brother's  fieei- 

*  The  standing  phraM  of  Soottish  theology  wm  that  the  legitimata  actum  of  tkt 
Stat«  toward  the  Chorch  was  always  cuwtmlaiittt  oever  prifoliw. 
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ingB : — '*  EQs  whole  nature  was  opposed  to  what  savoured  of 
Ultramontane  pretensions,  however  disguised ;  and  knowing 
how  easily  '  presbyter '  might  become  '  priest  writ  large/  he 
was  too  much  a&aid  of  the  tyranny  of  Church  Courts  and 
eedesiastieal  majorities  not  to  value  the  checks  imposed  by 
omstijtviional  kbw.*'     The  "checks  imposed  by  constitutional 
kv "  mean  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  free  action  of  the 
QKUch  by  the  civil  authorities ;    and  the  satisfaction  ox- 
pnaaed  in  the  existence  of  these  is  very  significant      The  lan- 
goige,  in  fact,  thus  applied  to  the  drift  of  the  Ten  Years'  Con- 
flict, in  1876,  enables  us  to  see  how  real  and  deep-cutting  was 
i&d  is  the  divergence  between  the  two  parties  that  have  always 
contended  for  the  ascendency  within  the  Scottish  Church. 
On  the  one  side,  ihere  has  been  constantly  manifested,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  a  deep  dAstrust  of  the  Church.     A  Church 
iB,  they  allow,  a  most  useful  institution,  which  should  be  coun- 
tenanced and  supported,  but  it  can  never  be  safely  left  to  itself, 
ind  80  they  insist  that  it  shall  be  controlled  by  the  State,  and 
placed  "under  the  checks  of  constitutional  law."     On  the 
other  hand,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Evangelicals  is 
that  they  have  always  had  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  Church 
tt  a  Divine  institution,  and  believe  that  it  will  best  fulfil  its 
^  in  the  world  by  being  left  ifree  to  develop  itself  according 
to  the  laws  of  its  own  being. 

Betuming  for  a  moment,  however,  to  the  Assembly  of  1838, 
which  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  important  era 
^  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, — for  then  the  old 
%  of  Spiritual  Independence  was  flung  out  afresh, — we  may 
^y  further  note  that  the  significance  of  the  step  taken  was 
from  the  outset  thoroughly  apprehended. 

"  With  her  eyes  open,"  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  history, 
"to  all  the  hazards  of  the  conflict  now  begun,  the  Church 
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had,  in  this  important  Assembly,  distinctly  drawn  the  lind 
round  her  own  spiritual  territory,  and  taken  her  ground 
resolved,  by  God's  help,  to  abide  the  issua" 

What  the  issue  was  we  shall  see  immediately.  In  the 
meantime,  we  may  note  that  amoDg  others  who  were  watchiLg 
the  course  of  events  at  this  period  with  a  keen  and  intelligest 
interest  was  Lord  Cockbum.  He  was  one  of  the  five  judges 
constituting  the  minority  of  the  Court  of  Session  on  :he 
Auchterarder  case,  and  his  opinion  therefore  can  perhipi 
hardly  be  accepted  as  that  of  a  perfectly  independent  snd 
unbiassed  witness.  But  he  was  a  layman;  his  shrewd  eye 
followed  all  that  happened  in  his  time  with  a  keenness  ci 
observation  which  has  given  a  permanent  value  to  his  Journal 
Notes ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  well  worth  while  listening  to  the 
verdict  which  he  pronounced,  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  library, 
on  the  attitude  assumed  at  this  juncture  by  the  two  parties  in 
the  conflict. 

Here  is  the  view  taken  by  him  of  the  Auchterarder 
decision  : — 

March  19f  1838. — The  Church  will  be  on  fire  at  the  principles  arowed 
by  some  of  the  judges,  which  certainly  go  to  impeach  the  very  ezisteoce  of 
the  Assembly  as  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  vested  with  the  powen 
of  spiritual  legislation  which  it  has  been  exercising  for  centnrieiL  It 
will  probably  resist  any  order  to  induct  or  to  proceed  with  the  indue- 
tion  of  this  presentee ;  and  how  the  Court  is  to  enforce  its  order  I  do 
not  see.  Scotland  won't  hear  the  last  of  this  Auchterarder  case  for  the 
next  century.  I  susjxjct  that  henceforth  the  wild  party  in  the  Chardi 
are  about  to  be  outdone,  in  spite  of  all  their  faulU,  by  the  wilder  ptfty  in 
the  Court. 

What  he  thought  of  the  Assembly  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
made  the  speech  given  above,   may  be  gathered   from  the 

following : — 

June  4' — The  late  General  Assembly  has  made  a  considerable  seon- 
tiun.  Tlie  Church  could  hanlly  have  been  expected  to  be  quiet  after  thr 
decision  in  the  case  of  Auchterarder.    Nor  could  it  be  expected  to  be  cool 
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aftor  the  provokiiig  speeches  of  a  few  of  the  jndges.    Accordingly  the 
Afsemblj,  by  a  majority  of  183  to  142  (a  very  full  house)^  passed  a  resolu- 
tkm  declaratory  of  its  independence  ;  and  it  called  the  presentee  of  Auch- 
terarder  to  the  bar  for  serving  a  protest  against  the  Presbytery,  tlireatening 
that  body  witb  damages  if  it  did  not  proceed  with  his  induction, — but 
accepted  his  explanation  that  this  meant  no  disrespect,  but  was  done  by 
the  advice  of  counsel  as  a  step  in  his  civil  action ;  and  it  refused  to  suspend 
the  Veto  Act  while  the  appeal  from  the  judgment  in  Aitchterarder  was  in 
dependence.     All  this  I  think  quite  right.     [Lord  Cockburn  then  quotes 
the  words  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  motion,  and  proceeds.]    The  very  sound  of 
these  words  recalled  the  old  hill-folk.    Those  by  whom  they  were  now 
uttered,  and  whose  Presbyterian  blood  they  fired,  talked  openly  of  the 
giorioos  day  in  which  the  blood  of  the  Covenanters  flowed  on  the  hillside, 
and  boasted  that  they  were  ready  to  let  it  flow  again.     I  hold  it  to  be  cer- 
tain that  this  assertion  of  its  supremacy  is  within  the  words  and  in  the 
ipirit  of  our  law.    Tlie  Church  of  Scotland  was  established  by  brave  and 
good  men,  who  made  it  and  meant  it  to  be  more  independent  of  the  State, 
and  more  purely  spiritual,  than  any  religious  system  that  has  ever  been 
redaoed  to  practice.     I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Assembly  might 
UwfoUjr  effect  the  purposes  of  the  Veto  Act,  even  though  that  Act  were  to 
be  let  aside,  simply  by  exercising  its  lawful  power  over  the  qualification 
^  the  calL 

In  Lord  Cockbum's  eyes  there  was  nothing  fanatical  in  the 
claim  to  Spiritual  Independence.     He  says  : — 

Ikcember  22, — In  reading  any  of  the  ancient  proceedings  of  the 
Church,  I  am  always  struck  with  wonder  how  any  person  can  discover  in 
*^  evidence  of  an  intended  subjection  by  our  old  ecclesiastics  to  the  civil 
Po^er  in  relation  to  the  qualifications,  calling,  induction,  or  deprivation  of 
""fiistera.  If  the  Auchterarder  case  had  occurred  in  1638,  or  at  any  time 
">f  a  century  afterwards,  the  patron  would  have  been  set  in  a  white  sheet 
•t  the  church-door,  the  presentee  deposed,  and  the  Court  of  Session  excom- 
^iiicated.  Some  hold  this  to  be  a  proof  that  wise  men  ought  to  dis- 
*'"*ge  the  vices  of  old  Presbytery  that  still  prevail.  So  they  ought. 
^*y  should  individually  give  all  that  discouragement  to  whatever  imper- 
'«ctiou  adheres  to  anything  good  that  can  be  supplied  by  reason.  But  it 
ao«  not  follow  from  this  that  whatever  is  offensive  to  the  wise  must  be 
^•njiive  to  the  people,  and  still  less  that  Qovemmcnt  are  ever  entitled  to 
trample  on  religious  principles  which  the  people  imitate  their  fathers  in 
venerating.  Every  sect,  on  this  principle,  might  crush  its  rival  by  force. 
K^en  if  it  were  settled  what  was  wise,  the  world  can  never  bo  made  to 
•"Opt  wisdom  by  compulsion.  The  antiquity  of  the  Scotch  creed,  and  even 
^^  picturesque  peculiarities,  considering  how  intensely  and  how  generally 
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it  is  cluDg  to,  are  the  very  circumstanoes  which  make  it  0{^yreniQn  to  inter 
fere  with  it,  except  by  gradual  change.  Those  who  fancy  themselves  pbiU^ 
sophers  may  sneer  at  religious  enthusiasm,  but  while  our  present  human 
nature  endures  it  can  never  be  discounted  in  the  practical  maDagemoit  ol 
human  affairs. 

At  the  same  time,  he  expected  little  from  an  appeal  to  tlie 
politicians: — 


May  29,  18S9. — They  have  appointed  a  Committee  to  confer 
Government,  with  a  view  to  legalise  the  Veto  Act  If  it  be  a  Whig 
Government,  the  answer  must  be:  ^  You  boast  of  your  hatred  to  us,  and 
wish  us  to  reuew  the  persecution  of  Dissenters  ;  we  won't  run  our  hesds 
against  an  English  and  Irish  post  to  please  you."  If  it  be  a  Tory  one,  the 
answer  will  be:  ''  You  are  against  Patronage  and  the  law;  get  you  gonsi* 
If  it  be  a  Badical:  "  We  hate  the  Church;  your  ruin  rejoices  n^"  Thus  kit 
to  itself,  and  Patronage  confirmed,  the  Evangelical  party  will  be  always 
appealing  to  the  people  and  railing  at  the  law.  The  opposite  party  will  bs 
sneering  at  the  people  and  hardening  the  law,  and  the  result  will  be  thai 
in  the  next  generation  the  Dissenters  will  be  the  majority.  My  anticipa- 
tion was  that  the  Veto  would  have  worked  well  It  is  a  remarkable  fMt 
that  the  year  from  May  1838  to  1839  did  not  produce  a  single  PatroDage 
dispute  that  was  not  adjusted  in  the  country. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  Evangelicals  had  a  doaUe 
complaint  to  make  against  the  Civil  Courta  They  had  jusi 
cause  to  accuse  them,  not  only  of  deciding  points  of  duty  for 
the  Church  as  wdl  as  for  the  State,  but  of  enforcing  their 
sentences  by  a  system  of  reprisals.  Fines  and  imprisonmenta 
may  be  inflicted  at  times  in  an  intolerant  and  unjust  way, 
but  this  at  least  may  be  said  for  them,  that  they  are  weapons 
which  the  civil  law  is  legally  entitled  to  employ.  But  a 
very  different  assumption  was  made  when  the  Court  of  SessioD 
committed  the  identical  ofience  which  it  was  professing  to 
punish,  and  itself  intruded  into  the  recognized  province  of  the 
Church.  It  is  of  this,  among  other  things,  that  Lord  Cock- 
bum  speaks  in  terms  of  astonishment  and  indignation  in  the 
following  extracts;  and  his  review  of  the  whole  subject  is 
altogether  so  clear  and  interesting,  and  (as  most  candid  men 
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wiD  now  allow)  so  conclusive,  that  we  need  ofiFer  no  apology 
for  giving  it  at  some  length  : — 

My  15, 1840.— On  the  11th  instant  the  First  Division  of  the  Court 
interdicted  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly,  the  Presbytery  of  Strath- 
bogie,  and  all  concerned,  from  executing  the  order  by  the  last  General 
AaKmbly.    In  substance  this  is  a  reversal  by  the  Civil  Court  of  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Assembly  touching  the  discipline  of  ministers ;  a  superceasion 
of  the  Commission  and  Presbytery  in  libelling  a  minister  by  the  Assembly's 
order  for  what  the  Assembly  holds  to  be  an  act  of  contumacy — a  direct 
impeDsion  of  what  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  in  the  spiritual  power 
d  the  Church.    It  is  not  a  decision  merely  to  the  effect  that  what  the 
Chuidi  is  about  to  do  shall  have  no  patrimonial  coTiseqttenceSy  but  that  the 
•cti  shall  not  be  done.    The  grounds  of  this  are,  that  as  the  order  of  the 
Aaembly  says  and  is  meant  to  compel  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery  to 
obey  the  supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court  instead  of  obeying  the  Court  of 
Sesion,  that  order  is  illegal,  and  (which  is  the  questionable  assumption) 
tlkat  every  illegality  on  the  part  of  the  Church  whereby  civil  interests  may 
be  eren  incidentally  affected  is  liable  to  be  corrected  by  the  civil  authority. 
If,  as  is  probable,  this  interdict  be  disregarded,  and  the  seven  suspended 
nuiusters  be  libelled,  and  this  or  any  other  breach  of  the  interdict  be 
poniahed,  this  forces  on  another  crisis.    I  have  not  seen  the  very  words 
ol  the  interlocutor,  but  I  understand  that  it  actually  interdicts  the  unsus- 
peoded  ministers — that  is,  the  only  ministers  at  present  acknowledged  by 
tbeCharch — ^from  acting  in  any  way  as  a  Presbytery  even  in  the  matters  in 
vbich  the  Assembly  expressly  directs  them  to  act    It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
1^1  character  of  the  Court  that  all  these  extremities  have  been  resorted  to 
^  Absence;  and  very  unfortunate  for  the  public  that  the  indiscretion  of  the 
(''borch,  if  there  be  any^  in  appearing  to  resist  the  law,  should  have  the 
tpology  of  as  great  indiscretion  on  the  Bench.     I  have  been  accustomed  to 
tbink  that  the  Church,  acting  within  its  clear  jurisdiction,  was  no  more 
''Able  to  be  controlled  by  the  Court  of  Session,  because  it  erred  in  law, 
^  the  Courts  of  Justiciary  or  Exchequer  are.    The  patrimonial  conw- 
Ti^ficet  of  an  illegal  act  by  the  Church  is  another  matter ;  but  can  the  act 
^  «»tirely  suspended,  or  the  anticipated  act  be  prohibited  ? 

Jonuary  96,  1841* — I  anticipated  that  the  seven  suspended  ministers 
^  Strathbogie  would  not  ordain  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  their 
"'pttiora,  but  I  have  turned  out  wrong.  They  have  done  it.  They  have 
^td  the  order  of  the  Court  by  admitting  and  receiving,  and,  as  a  part 
<"  Admission  and  reception,  by  ordaining  Edwards.  Seven  suspended 
^niistere  have,  at  the  command  of  the  civil  tribunal,  ordained  a  presentee 
^  is  not  only  suspended  but  under  a  libel  This  may.  be  law,  and  it 
**y  he  useful  law;  but  if  it  be,  what  jurisdiction  exclusive  of  the  control 
^  ^  Civil  Court  has  the  Church  ? 
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May  S9,  ISJfl. — The  deposition  of  the  seven  ministere  is  condemned  by 
many  as  cruel,  and  as  hurtful  to  the  cause  it  was  meant  to  advance.  No 
fair  judgment,  however,  would  have  been  formed  of  almost  anything 
that  the  Evangelical  party  might  have  done,  and  this  despair  of  attracting 
any  support  beyond  their  own  adherents  is  one  of  the  feelings  that  makes 
them  i-eckles3  of  consequences,  which  they  mistake  for  boldness.  Hie 
Church  is  still  riddled,  and  with  increasing  fierceness,  by  a  croas-fire  from 
both  its  friends  and  its  enemies.  Its  enemies  exclaim  that  the  Chardi 
stands  condemned  on  the  present  occasion  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  has 
punished  the  applicatiuu  to  a  court  of  law  as  a  crime.  They  won't  see  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  does  this  every  time  that  he  punishes  a  breach  of  one 
of  his  injunctions,  restraining  a  party  from  instituting  legal  proceedings  or 
even  from  using  a  judgment  actually  obtained,  which  he  does  so  as  to 
affect  even  Scotchmen  and  other  foreigners  who  are  only  within  his  grasp 
by  having  property  in  England.  All  other  courts  do  the  same  thing. 
Then  some  people  cry  out  that  the  Church  has  been  violating  the  law, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Civil  Court  to  protect  the  subject;  and 
they  consider  this  conclusive.  They  will  not  stop  to  consider  that  tlie 
protecting  power  of  the  Civil  Court  is  governed  by  rules  and  restrained  by 
limits.  The  Court  of  Justiciary  would  violate  the  law  if  it  were  to  sostaia 
the  relevancy  of  a  charge  of  witchcraft;  but  could  the  Court  of  Seasioo 
correct  this  !     These  short  and  peremptory  conclusions  are  hollow. 

The  truth  is,  that  even  although  the  Assembly  had  gone  further  wrong 
than  it  is  Kiid  to  have  done,  its  misconduct  would  exhibit  no  injustice 
beyond  what  generally  marks  the  collisions  between  two  authorities,  eadi 
of  which  thinks  itself  independent  of  the  other,  and  takes  its  own  way. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  were  in  a  state 
of  as  great  repugnancy  last  year.  The  sheriffs  of  London,  who  were 
obliged  to  serve  as  such,  and  gratuitously,  were  ordered  by  the  court  to 
execute  a  writ,  and  would  have  been  punished  if  they  had  failed  or  refused. 
They  obeyed  the  law;  on  which  the  Commons,  who  had  warned  them  not 
to  execute  the  writ,  seized  and  confined  them  till  this  unseemly  dififerenct 
was  adjusted  by  a  statute.  And  so  long  as  the  Legislature  doi>s  not  inter- 
fere in  such  cases,  two  supreme  authorities,  equally  conscientious  and 
equally  jealous,  which  hap}X3U  to  be  engaged  in  a  conflict  of  jurisdictioo, 
must  always  break  each  others  heads  and  crush  its  own  members  who  are 
guilty  of  the  rebellion  of  preferring  its  rival 

The  same  principle  which  has  caused  the  Court  to  interdict  the  Aasemblj 
from  executing  a  sentence  of  deposition,  proceeding  on  what  the  Church 
holds  to  be  a  crime — no  matter  whether  this  crime  consists  in  contempt  or 
in  having  violated  ordination  vows  by  applying  in  particular  circumstances 
to  the  civil  jx>wer — would  liave  entitled  the  Court  to  restore  John  IIoois 
if  the  Assembly  had  de{X)sed  him  for  writing  Dougla$y  provided  their  lord- 
ships had  thought  this  authorship  an  act  of  virtue. 
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The  practical  result  of  all  this  is,  that  cls  a  separate  and  independent 
powr  the  Church  is  altogether  superseded.  It  is  difficult  to  fancy  any  act 
which  it  can  do,  or  can  refrain  from  doing,  without  being  liable  to  the 
reYiew  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  so  that  the  great  problem  has  been  solved 
of  having  a  perfectly  powerless  Church.  The  Established  clergy  of  Scot- 
lind  are  reduced  by  these  judgments  to  the  same  state  as  the  Established 
•choolmasterBL  They  are  established  in  so  far  as  they  are  a  body  of  public 
officers,  appointed  and  paid  by  the  State,  but  are  as  subject  in  all  their 
proceedings  to  the  control  of  the  supreme  civil  tribunal  as  any  common 
inferior  court  is.  Now  this  may  possibly  be  law,  and  as  all  clerical  power 
if  dangerous,  it  may  possibly  be  useful  law,  but  it  seems  to  paralyze  the 
Church  in  that  spiritual  discipline  which  has  hitherto  been  exercised  so 
alatarily  for  the  people,  and  which  no  sect,  even  of  Dissenters,  has  ever 
reooonced.  Can  any  candid  man  wonder  that  the  Church  is  startled  by 
the  announcement  of  such  law?  There  is  probably  no  living  man,  even  on 
the  Bench^  to  whom  these  views  had  ever  occurred  three  years  ago ;  and  at 
this  moment  they  are  demurred  to  by  at  least  five  of  the  judges.  Nobody 
ooold  expect  the  Church  to  resign  that  spiritual  independence  which  it 
Itoldfl  essential  to  religion,  and  which  till  now  was  never  doubted,  without 
aitruggle. 

We  have  now  in  Scotland  a  thing  called  a  Church,  the  spirittud  acts  of 
which  the  law  condenms  and  punishes.  We  have  seven  men  deposed,  and 
<Ae  deprived  of  his  license ;  but  though  these  eight  be  cast  out  by  the 
Church  as  ecclesiastical  criminals,  the  civil  law  declares  them  to  be,  even 
spiritually,  ministers  of  their  respective  parishes.  And  we  have  a  large 
number  of  clergymen  who  openly  accede  to  the  rebellion  of  their  eight 
brethren ;  and  if  they  shall  act  on  their  protest,  we  may  possibly  have,  in 
«e  cooTHe  of  another  year,  some  hundreds  of  men  recognized  by  the  judges 
^  *^ery  respect  as  ministers  and  elders,  whom  the  Church  disowns.  What 
^^'we  can  the  Voluntary  wish  ?  His  doctrine  is  that  religion  may  be  taught 
•^•ctually  without  an  Establishment ;  and  here  his  proposition  is  proved, 
for  the  kw,  as  administered,  declares  that  it  may  be  taught,  not  only  with- 
<^t,  bat  against  an  Establishment. 

Mardi  14,  I843, — Strathbogie  (Cruickshanks  against  Gordon)  was  an 
•^^  by  the  deposed  seven  for  getting  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  of  depo- 
|«tu)n  set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Session !  There  is  no  living  man  to  whom 
*^  could  have  been  made  credible  five  years  ago  that  such  a  claim  could 
"*^e  been  seriously  made.  Whatever  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
S'^nds  of  the  action,  no  man  could  have  fancied  that  the  Civil  Coui*t  had 
^7  jurisdiction  to  reduce,  quoad  spiritualia,  a  sentence  of  deposition  by 
"*  General  Assembly.  However,  the  jurisdiction  has  not  only  been 
P^ed  gravely,  but  successfully.  The  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  has 
^n  repelled ;  and  this  merely  because  the  Court  differs  from  the  Church 
**  to  the  groands  of  deposition.    The  Church  thought  its  seven  sons  rebel- 
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lious,  and  therefore  cast  them  out;  the  Court  thought  their  rebellioD  t 
virtue,  and  therefore  claims  jurisdiction  to  review,  and  will  ultimate^ 
reverse,  their  ejection, — and  this  although  one  of  the  offencea  for  whidi 
these  men  were  punished  was  contumacy  or  contempt,  which  it  is  com- 
monly held  that  no  court  can  judge  of  except  the  court  contemned. 

It  was  not  easy  to  go  beyond  this,  because  if  the  Court  can  make 
ministers  of  those  the  Church  has  unmade,  why  can  it  not  make  those  the 
Church  refuses  to  make,  and  thus  supersede  the  Church  altogether,  and 
take  the  whole  matter  into  its  own  hands  ?  Yet  it  did  contrive  to  go  one 
step  further ;  for,  in  the  case  of  Auchterarder,  the  Court  have  actually 
decided  that  the  minority  is  to  be  held  the  majority  of  the  Prealytery. 
They  have  not  prohibited  the  majority  from  attending  the  meetings  for  the 
examination  and  admission  of  Mr.  Young,  the  presentee  ;  but  they  have 
done  worse,  for  they  have  allowed  them  to  act,  but  only  on  oondiUon 
that  they  do  what  the  Court  desires — that  is,  nothing  that  can  be  held  aft 
chstru/ition  to  the  presentee's  settlement ;  and,  if  they  chooee  to  stay  away, 
the  minority  may  proceed  without  theuL  In  short,  quoad  this  settlement, 
the  whole  authority  of  the  Presbytery  is  vested  in  the  minority.  Lord 
Cuniughame  thought  that  as  those  willing  to  act  legally  were  overpowered 
by  those  determined  to  act  illegally,  the  Court  might  proceed  as  in  ordinaiy 
cases  where  there  was  a  vacancy  produced  by  accident  or  violence  in  any 
civil  office ;  and  that  though  it  was  better  to  let  the  minority  act  <u  by  • 
devolution  from  this  Court,  it  was  quite  competent  for  the  Court  to  aftpoint 
the  business  to  be  done  by  anybody  eUe  (we  suggested  the  macer).  I  doD\ 
yet  know  the  exact  words  of  the  judgment,  but  this  was  its  substance. 

Both  of  these  interlocutors  were  opposed  by  the  former  minority,  con- 
sisting of  Jeffrey,  Moncreiff,  Fullerton,  Ivory,  and  myself.  But  I  rather 
think  we  shall  prolong  the  struggle  no  more.  We  must  yield  to  authority 
at  last  We  must,  as  judges,  now  hold  that  the  Church  has  no  txdwM 
jurisdiction  whatever. 

Yet  this  is  so  clearly  against  law,  and  so  utterly  subversive  of  our  eode- 
siastical  system,  that  it  may  be  predicted  with  absolute  certainty  that  all 
these  judgments  will  be  retreated  from  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  by  the  very  in- 
dividuals who  have  pronounced  them.  For  what  they  say  now  is  that  they 
mean  them  only  for  this  particular  case  of  what  they  call  '*  abused  pawtrtT 
The  Church,  they  say,  has  not  been  exercising  but  abusing  its  authority — 
a  fact  which  is  assumed,  because  the  Court  thinks  the  Church  wrong  in  its 
laws  and  in  its  objects  ;  and  although  these  Judges  correct  the  abuse,  they 
pn)fess  the  profoundest  reverence  for  the  properly  exercised  power — that  is, 
for  the  power  when  exercised  according  to  the  Court's  view  of  propriety. 
ThiH  I  can  already  espy  is  the  door  through  which,  after  serving  their  turn, 
these  decisions  are  hereafter  to  be  esca]>ed  from.  Whenever  the  season  of 
prejudice  sliall  have  passeil  away,  these  judgments  will  receive  that  cor- 
riH^tion  which  is  implied  in  the  fact  of  inconsistent  judgments  being  then 
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given.    Let  no  future  minister  steal  or  contemn  in  the  faith  that,  if  in 
paniahing  him  the  Chnrch  goes  wrong,  the  Court  of  Session  will  put  it 
ri^t.    Meanwhile,  the  Star  Chamber  never  made  greater  encroachments 
on  the  common  law  of  England  than  the  Court  of  Session  has  made  on  the 
eodesiastical  law  of  Scotland.    Yet  so  purely  and  utterly  Scotch  is  all  this 
mitter,  that  it  can  never  be  discussed  before  strangers  without  the  argu- 
ments against  the  Church  appearing  more  plausible  than  the  arguments  for 
it    In  particular,  the  case  in  its  truth  is  not  pervious  at  all  to  the  English 
Tmdentanding.    Hostility  to  Patronage  has  never  been  a  popular  feeling 
indigenous  in  their  Established  Church. 

The  independence  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  is  an  idea  that  cannot  arise  in 
a  Church  which  acknowledges  the  Crown  as  its  head.  The  mere  claim  of  a 
ri^t  to  reject  a  presentee  without  giving  good  reasons  is  incomprehensible 
to  an  Englishman.  Yet  he  can  easily  understand  why  popular  electors 
■hoold  be  allowed  to  reject  a  Parliamentary  candidate  without  either  giving 
or  having  any  reason  except  their  dislike  of  him.  Indeed,  the  demands  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  however  clearly  founded  in  law  and  in  statute  law, 
are  so  peculiar,  and  so  little  like  anything  else  in  our  modern  political 
lyitem,  that  it  may  really  be  doubted  whether  ours  be  a  Church  that  is 
lum  oompatible  with  a  connection  with  the  State.  Has  it  outlived  its 
«ge? 

All  hope  being  excluded  even  from  Parliament,  I  presume  that  the  new 
iMenon  must  proceed  ;  but  I  don't  expect  the  fracture  till  May,  when  the 
Bttjority  of  the  Church  will  probably  cast  off  the  State. 

So  much  for  Lord  Cockbum.  With  such  a  testimony, 
l»me  by  one  who  was  so  peculiarly  competent  in  every  way 
^  judge,  we  may  live  in  the  confident  assurance  that  the  final 
verdict  of  the  Nation  will  be  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
1338  was  as  truly  National,  in  the  highest  sense,  as  was 
^t  of  1638,  and  that  it  was  at  once  right  and  politic  in 
**^  Church  to  issue  at  this  date  an  emphatic  Declaration 

^  IimEPENDEKCE. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


PEACE    NEGOTIATIONS. 


In  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  and  showing  more  closely,  as  is 
the  object  of  this  chapter,  some  of  the  relations  of  "the  Chunk 
and  the  Politicians,'*  *  there  is  no  thought  of  adding  any- 
thing new  to  the  history  of  the  period.  The  general  oourae 
of  events  up  to  a  certain  point  has  been  already  referred  to^ 
and  whatever  other  information  is  now  possible  will  be  found 
contained  in  the  standard  narrative  which  we  have  so  often 
had  occasion  to  mention.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  far  too  directly 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  everything  connected  with 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  to  have  neglected  to  note  any  point 
of  the  slightest  real  importance.  The  inner  life,  however,  of 
the  negotiations  is  peculiarly  instructive — for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  that  it  suggests  very  serious  lessons  for  Scottish 
Churches  and  Churchmen.  Two  worthier  representatives  no 
denomination  could  desire  than  Robert  Buchanan  and  Alex- 
ander Dunlop ;  but  no  one  can  read  the  story  of  their  inter- 
views with  the  various  statesmen  whom  it  was  their  basineet 
to  influence,  without  feeling  that  there  was  much  that  was 
painfully  incongruous  in  the  means  requiring  to  be  used  to 
secure  liberty  for  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  Such 
conferences  were  no  doubt  unavoidable  in  the  circumstanoes ; 
but  the  glimpses  given  of  them  in  the  journals  and  lettoB 

•  See  "  The  Ten  Yeare'  Conflict,"  chapi  x. 
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which  follow  will  not  tend  to  increase  the  faith  of  Christian 
men  in  the  fitness  of  politicians  to  deal  with  ecclesiastical 
qoestions,  nor  incline  them  to  commit  the  control  of  the 
Church  in  any  degree  into  their  handa 

When  the  collision  had  fairly  taken  place,  in  March  1839, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Auchterarder 
Appeal  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  General  Assembly  re- 
solved to  "  sist  procedure "  in  the  case  of  all  disputed 
settlements,  and  (as  has  been  already  noted)  appointed  a 
Committee  to  endeavour  to  come  to  terms  of  peace  with  the 
State.  With  this  object  in  view,  that  Committee  sent  as  its 
deputies  to  London  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  they 
kad  their  first  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne  at  the  Treasury 
on  the  19th  of  February  1840.  Mr.  Buchanan  gives  a 
somewhat  amusing  account  of  this  interview  in  his  history. 
"*  Who  are  you — from  whence  do  you  come  ?  *  said  his  lord- 
diip,  addressing  the  deputies  as  they  entered,  with  that  blunt 
ttd  careless  and  yet  perfectly  good-humoured  air  that  was  so 
natural  to  this  accomplished  but  somewhat  indolent  statesman. 
They  had  come  by  his  own  appointment,  and  in  consequence 
of  communications  made  to  him,  which  might  have  been  sup- 
powd  to  render  these  inquiries  not  very  necessaiy ;  but  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  a  subject  a  good  deal  out  of  his  lord- 
diip's  usual  line  of  thought,  and  he  had  not  unlikely  at  the 
Oioment  forgotten  all  about  it  Satisfied  on  the  preliminary 
Pouits,  his  lordship  listened  to  the  statement  of  the  case  that 
^tt  submitted  to  him — a  statement  which  elicited  fi-om  him 
^y  this  very  safe  remark,  that  the  question  was  one  of 
P^  difficulty.  The  deputies  acquiesced,  but  signified  their 
"^  that  now,  after  having  had  it  so  long  in  view,  and  con- 
''dering  the  expectations  his  lordship  had  held  out  to  a 
*^er  deputation  seven  or  eight  months  before,  the  Govem- 

'"^t  would  be  prepared  to  say  what  they  intended  to  do. 

11 


leS  LORD  BUTE. 

•The  law  is  against  you/  was  the  very  direct,  though  per- 
haps perfectly  diplomatic,  reply  which  the  observatioD  drew 
forth.  'Of  course  it  is/  they  answered;  'and  hence  our 
application  to  have  it  changed' " 

The  conversation  was  pursued  in  the  same  line  a  little 
farther,  and  the  Premier  became  merry  over  the  pretentious 
spirit  of  the  Churches  of  the  day;  but  nothing  issued  from  the 
interview  of  a  practical  kind  Lord  John  Russell,  however, 
was  more  satisfactory ;  and  as  he  promised  a  reply  from  the 
Government  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  less,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  for  the  deputation  to  hang  on  in  London 
until  it  pleased  the  oracle  to  speak.  While  they  were  ihere, 
however,  they  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  seek  help 
from  only  one  class  of  politicians.  The  Conservatives,  espe- 
cially some  of  them,  had  always  shown  themselves  peculiarly 
friendly,  and  their  counsels  were  also  asked. 

So  began  the  negotiations  described  in  the  Journal  It 
may  be  necessarj',  however,  to  add,  in  explanation  of  one 
thing  frequently  referred  to  in  it,  that  there  had  been  shortly 
before  a  Parliamentary  contest  for  Perthshire ;  that  both  can- 
didates had  tried  to  make  capital  out  of  the  Church  question, 
by  each  claiming  to  be  on  the  popular  side ;  and  that  Mr. 
Dunlop  had  given  deep  offence  to  both  Whigs  and  Tories 
by  intermeddling  in  the  election,  and  pronouncing  one  of  the 
two  men  to  be  a  better  Churchman  than  the  other. 

Tuesday,  Fthraary  55,  ISltO. — Went  to  Compton  Hall,  Kennngton^  to 
866  Lord  Bute.  He  was  out,  but  w.aited ;  and  he  came  home.  A  rather 
little  man;  very  short  hair,  brushed  straight  down;  and  being  nearly  blind, 
though  his  eyes  ai*e  quite  ojk'u^  has  a  singular  look.  A  very  modeit, 
quiet,  and  most  amiable  man.  Had  a  full  conversation  on  our  qnefltion, 
about  an  hour.  lit  would  go  all  the  leugth  of  Committee,  but  gives  hif 
decided  opinion  that  all  the  Conservatives  vcould  not,  and  therefore  thinks 
it  most  expedient  to  get  Committee  and  Conservative  party  to  an  onder- 
staudiug.  He  is  sure  they  would  all  take  the  Act  1649.  He  told  me  Lord 
J.  Uuasell  had  said  last  summer  he  would  not  help  us  out  of  the  scrape. 
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He  told  me  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been  using  all  his  influence  with  Lord 
Haddiugton  to  bring  him  up. 

Went  thence  to  Belgrave  Street  to  see  Duke  of  Argyle.  Found  him 
Mt  home.  Little  man,  thin,  gentle  in  his  appearance,  large  forehead,  but 
head  littlish.  He  had  on  his  table  a  dozen  copies  of  Chalmers  and  the 
ame  of  Buchanan,*  and  he  told  me  he  and  his  son  had  been  busy  all  the 
morning  writing  notes  to  send  along  with  them  to  members  of  the  two 
HoQses.  Buchanan's  sketch  he  thought  greatly  useful  to  inform  English 
about  our  ecclesiastical  constitution.  It  had,  he  said,  much  influenced  his 
own  mind.  He  quite  agrees  with  1649  plan,  and  is  clear  for  barring  out  the 
CiTil  Courta  He  had  never  heard  of  former  Intrusions.  When  I  told 
him  of  some  of  last  century,  he  was  astonished.  Seems  a  very  amiable, 
well-meaning  man.  He  was  going  this  day  to  have  questioned  Lord 
Melbourne  as  to  Government's  intentions,  but  had  met  Lord  Aberdeen, 
vho  informed  him  of  their  answer  to  the  deputation,  and  therefore  he  saw 
it  wonld  serve  no  purpose. 

He  and  Lord  Bute  both  saw  and  admitted  the  danger  of  Government 
<nitbidding  them,  and  therefore  highly  approved  of  our  letting  them  bring 
OTt  tbeir  own  measure.  He  begged  me  to  say  to  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the 
Committee  how  desirous  he  was  to  be  of  use,  and  that  if  Government 
woQld  not  introduce  a  measure,  he  and  Lord  Aberdeen  would  in  the  House 
<tf  Lords.  Lord  Bute  told  me  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  at  one 
^th  us  in  the  principle  that  the  Church  should  have  power  to  prevent 
lotrusioo,  and  that  he  and  many  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  wished  to  have 
^e  Kune  power  in  their  Church.    This  good. 

Went  to  Athenaeum  to  And  J.  C.  Colquhoun;  missing  him,  went  to 
Honse  of  Commons.  Fell  in  there  with  Webster,  and  got  an  extract  he 
'^  prepared  about  Act  1711,  to  be  used  in  letters.  Met  Colquhoun  in 
lobby  of  House.  He  gave  me  Mr.  John  Hamilton's  letter  to  him.  Glad 
^  find  he  takes  the  very  same  views  I  have  been  pressing  on  the  Conserva- 
^^    To  meet  Colquhoun  on  Friday  at  four  p.m.  at  Athenaeum. 

^  Wrote  editor  of  7'»9ne«thismorning,askingadmissionforsome  letters;  ven- 

^tig  on  this  bold  stroke  as  not  having  found  any  proper  channel  of  accesa 

^fbruaiy  26. — Wrote  part  of  third  letter  to  Mr.  Collins.     Letters  to 

*^'  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Dunlop,  explaining  result  of  interviews  with  Duke 

^  Aj^le  and  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  entreating  consideration  of  plan  1649. 

^*i^  on  Duke  of  Richmond;  gone  to  the  country. 

^Ued  on  Lord  Aberdeen.     Long  conversation.     Keferred  to  misunder- 

^^ding  which  appeared  by  Mr.  Dunlop's  letter  of  this  morning  to  exist 

^^een  his  lordship  and  Committee.     To  bring  it  to  a  point,  read  sentence 

^  ^r.  Donlop's  letter  explaining  what  he  understands  Lord  Aberdeen  to 

^'^^st  on.    Lord  Aberdeen  disclaims  it;  says  he  does  not  mean  that  the 

^^bytery  must  sustain  reasonableness  of  dissent. 

*  R«v.  Jamee  Bucbanan,  1).  D. 
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Foond  him  more  excited  about  the  question  than  before.  Spoke  as  If 
there  could  now  be  no  permanent  amingement — it  must  lead  to  abolition 
of  Patronage ;  and  he  said  he  thought  the  people  would  make  as  good  a 
choice  as  any  one  coiild  do  for  them.  He  feared,  however,  that  might  be  a 
step  towards  a  Voluntary  Church — that  they  would  think  they  ought  to 
pay  the  minister  they  choae  [a  curious  noHsequitur),  He  then  talked  oom- 
plainingly  of  the  majority  of  Assembly,  as  if  they  had  raised  all  this  out- 
cry ;  that  the  people  wens  not  seeking  in  1 S34  any  alteration  of  system — 
the  patrons  were  acting  well,  <kc  I  said  decidedly  that  I  entirely  disagreed 
with  his  lordship  on  all  these  points,  but  that  I  saw  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  discussing  them.  However  it  had  come  about,  or  whoever  might  bt 
to  blame,  hert  we  were,  and  the  practical  question  was,  What  was  nuw  to 
be  done  \  He  admitted  this,  and  nstumed  to  the  subject  I  then  broa^t 
him  to  the  point  on  the  1649  plan.  He  was  very  cautious;  said  hs 
was  afraid  to  commit  himself  to  more  than  general  principles — that  he 
was  most  :uixious  to  give  fullest  effect  to  the  honest  dissent  of  the  people. 
I  then  said  their  dissent  should  be  held  as  honest,  unless  some  one  having 
interest  could  prove  otherwise.  He  admitted  that  to  be  fair,  and  concluded 
by  saying  he  saw  no  objection  to  it 

He  told  me  tliat  Lord  Melbourne  had  been  talking  to  him  of  ths 
matter,  and  that  he  had  assured  the  Premier  he  would  not  make  it  a  pai^ 
question.  He  was  sure  Lord  Melbourne  would  not  do  it  either;  but  I  told 
him  he  said  there  were  people  about  him  who  would. 

I  wrote  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Dunlop  several  letters,  describing  all 
this,  and  further  urging  consideration  of  it  Note  from  Mr.  A*  H., 
announcing  tliat  Standard  will  receive  letters.  Timn  declines,  alleging 
risk  of  controversv. 

m 

February  iiS, — Went  to  visit  by  appointment  the  Duke  of  Argyls. 
Found  him  still  more  zealous  than  before.  He  is  now  quite  prepared  for 
the  Committee's  plan — deeding  with  the  people  on  their  reasons,  not  ad- 
judicating on  them  except  when  malice  or  faction  is  alleged.  The  yoanff 
Marquis  of  Lome  present,  who  seemed  deeply  interested, — a  fine  intelli- 
gent youth,  who  appears  to  be  catching  the  spirit  of  his  forefathers.  His 
Duchess  also  came  in,  and  was  equally  interested.  The  Duke  mentioned  he 
had  received  notes  of  acknowledgment  for  the  copies  of  Mr.  Buchanans 
pamphlet  he  had  distributed,  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  Duke  of  WellingtOB, 
Sir  R  Peel,  Lord  £llenboix>ugh,  &c.,  who  all  said  they  were  reading  or 
would  read  it  He  mentioned  he  had  noticed  the  subject  last  night  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  also  Lord  Galloway,  urging  Lord  Melbourne  to  SB 
early  measure.  He  wished  me  to  put  down  shortly  for  him  in  writing  ths 
wishes  of  the  Committee,  as  he  intended  asking  an  interview  with  Lend 
Melbourne  to  talk  over  it — Lord  Melbourne  being  an  old  friend. 

Had  a  long  conversation  with  Sir  George  Clerk  at  his  house,  Cave»> 
dish  Square.     He  will  come  to  the   1649  plan,  with  the  specific  detaib 
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tinnAy  noticed,  but  refuses  to  go  further,  and,  like  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Mja  he  thinks  popular  election  would  be  better  than  the  more  absolute 
irre^Dsible  Veto.  He  expressed  himself  most  anxious  to  speed  the  mea- 
fore forward;  but  till  Government  came  out  with  its  plan,  it  was  difficult 
to  mj  what  would  be  the  likeliest  way  to  promote  it. 

GaUed  on  Sir  William  Eae,  but  missed  him.  Visited  my  old  friend 
Mm  Deonistoun  in  the  same  street.  Spent  an  hour  with  Turner,  and 
tt  four  met  Colquhoun  at  Athenaeum.  He  is  keen  against  my  leaving 
1^00  till  the  Bill  be  tabled.  Difficult  to  consent  to  this.  He  is  of  the 
ane  mind  still, — to  labour  to  bring  up  Conservatives  to  highest  point, 
^ber  than  1649  if  possible,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  Government  to  come 
to  the  same. 

8aw  Sir  George  Sinclair,  who  is  in  a  state  of  strong  feeling  on  subject, 
^  thinks  they  ought  to  put  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  urge 
<^  Lord  John. 

February  29. — Eeceived  letter  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  entreating  me  to 
'Remain  in  London.  Wrote  in  reply,  agreeing  if  Committee  think  it  indis- 
peoaible;  request  immediate  answer.  Webster  has  fixed  interview  for  me 
^th  Dr.  Lushington,  for  Tuesday,  eleven  a.m. 

Monday,  March  2, — Letters  from  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Dunlop,  en- 
treating me  not  to  leave  London;  the  former  saying  he  thought  the  plan  I 
liad  suggested  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  would  be  highly  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Dunlop  intimated  that  the  Committee  were  to  meet  on 
Monday  (to-day),  when  the  plan  would  be  submitted.  He  states  that  he 
had  been  at  Perth  about  the  election.  Litimates  that  a  meeting  of 
ministers  and  others  had  resolved  that  Mr.  Drummoud's  views  on  Non- 
intrusion were  unsatisfactory,  and  that  Mr.  Stewart's  were  so.  Think  this 
interference  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  a  wrong  movement  We  should  limit  our 
efforts  to  our  own  sphere,  and  leave  political  affairs  to  those  whom  they 
ooncem.  It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  tell  whose  return  for  Perthshire 
would  be  most  desirable  for  us.  Let  us  trust  in  Him  "  who  doeth  all  things 
well* 

Found  that  Mr.  Bruce  of  Kennett  had  arrived  to  join  the  Edinburgh 
deputation.  He  had  been  in  search  of  me,  but  mistook  my  address.  A 
note  from  him  to  meet  him  at  the  Burlington  Hotel  to-morrow.  He  states 
his  fears  that  Dunlop's  visit  to  Perth  has  been  irritating  the  Conservatives 
here. 

T\Luday,  March  S, — Met  Bruce  at  the  Burlington  Hotel  at  ten.  He 
bad  called  on  Lord  Aberdeen  yesterday,  and  found  him  very  testy  indeed 
about  the  affair  of  Dunlop's  visit  to  Perthshire — took  it  as  almost  a  breach 
of  faith  in  regard  to  the  understanding  between  him,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
the  Committee,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  were  willing  to  treat.  In 
short,  he  was  very  angry,  and  expressed  himself  accordingly.  A  pity  this  has 
bappened.    It  helps  to  complicate  a  negotiation  already  sufficiently  intricate. 
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At  eleven  a.x.  went  to  Webster'&  With  him  proceeded  to  Dr.  Luah- 
ington's,  St  George's  Square,  Westminster,  the  great  ecclesiastical  lawyer, — 
a  man  about  fiftv-five  to  appearance,  mild  and  amiable  and  affable  in  hit 
manners.  He  began  by  expressing  his  fear  that  we  were  coming  in  a 
wrong  attitude  to  Parliament  We  should  have  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
Court  of  Session  when  Strathbogie  interdict  was  applied  for,  and  appealed 
to  House  of  Lords  when  it  was  granted;  that  now  coming  for  a  change 
of  law,  without  having  exhausted  all  means  of  redress  under  existing  law, 
would  prejudice  us  greatly.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  establish  his  views  from  a  reference  to  the  courts  of  England. 
His  Admiralty  Court,  he  said,  admitted  of  no  appeal  but  to  the  PriTj 
Council,  and  its  jurisdiction  was  independent;  but  if  Queen's  Bench  inter- 
fered with  him,  he  must  apply  to  House  of  Lords  for  redress.  Same,  he 
said,  sitting  in  Bishop's  Court,  in  a  case  of  Church  censure.  He  coold 
suspend,  though  not  deprive, — only  bishops  do  that, — no  Civil  Court  had 
right  to  touch  his  judgm^t;  but  if  they  did,  he  must  appeal  to  the  Houe 
of  Lords  for  redress.  I  endeavoured  to  make  a  distinction  by  alluding  to 
the  half-secular  character  of  his  office  in  the  Bishop's  Court,  which  might 
therefore  be  consistent  with  an  appeal  to  a  secular  tribunaL  Bot  oar 
Church  Courts  were  purely  and  inherently  spiritual,  composed  of  Christ^t 
officers,  holding  of  and  acting  under  Him  immediately.  He  answered  thai 
he  was  really  the  " Bishop's  voice"  acting  in  his  court  My  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  these  Courts  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
point  out  the  distinctions  which  I  was  nevertheless  clear  existed.  Bat  I 
cut  the  argument  short,  by  reminding  him  that  however  that  might  be,  we 
did  not  come  to  Parliament  on  the  footing  of  the  Strathbogie  interdict,  bat 
on  the  footing  of  the  Auclderarder  decision,  in  which  we  had  exhausted  aU 
the  remedies  of  law.  There,  he  allowed,  we  stood  firm.  I  pointed  oat, 
moreover,  that  the  Strathbogie  interdict  had  actually  ^roim  out  of  the  view 
of  the  Court  of  Session's  jurisdiction  assumed  in  the  Auchterarder  case, and 
sanctioned  by  tlie  House  of  Lords,  and  therefore  that,  strictly  speaking, 
any  appeal,  even  if  we  could  have  consented  to  it,  in  the  matter  of  the 
interdict,  was  useless.  Dr.  Lushington  was  dear  that  the  Strathbogie  inter- 
dict was  utterly  incompetent  and  Ulegal. 

I  w:is  very  thankful  to  have  had  this  conversation,  as  otherwise  he 
might,  in  this  crotchet  about  the  interdict,  have  risen  up  and  done  us  mte- 
chief  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  hope  he  iS  now  quite  clear  as  to  the 
ground  on  which  we  came  to  the  Legislature.  He  said  :  **  We  have  many 
loose  reasoners  in  Parliament,  who  will  not  see  the  logical  order  of  the  catt, 
and  may  do  you  injury  by  dealing  with  it  as  if  it  rested  on  this  interdict* 
I  said  my  hope  was  that  he  would  keep  such  loose  reasoners  on  the 
course,  and  not  allow  tliom  so  to  misrepresent  us  and  our  cause.  He  told 
us  eonfidentiallt/  that  the  Procurator  had  just  written  to  ask  his  adrae 
whether  an  appeal  was  competent,  should  the  Court  of  Session,  in 
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their  interdict,^n«  or  imprison.  He  seemed  to  think  that  would  be  difficult; 
and  was  Dot  aware  of  any  form  in  the  Scotch  Courts  which  allowed  it.  I 
Udd  him  what  Mr.  Dunlop  had  written  me — that  the  Court,  it  was  now 
aoderstood,  were  not  to  enforce  their  interdict. 

Joined  Bruce  at  the  Union,  and  with  him  called  at  the  Athenaeum,  and 
left  a  note  for  J.  C.  Colquhoun.    Called  at  the  Carlton  for  Sir  George  Clerk, 
and  found  him.    His  first  motion  was  to  pull  out  from  his  pocket  a  printed 
eopy  of  the  Perth  ministers'  resolutions,  saying  it  was  Bunlop  that  did  it 
alL    He  did  not  seem,  however,  to  mind  it  much,  though  he  complained 
strongly  of  his  interference.    He  read  us  a  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Drum- 
Do&d  just  received,  from  which  it  appeared  some  of  the  Perth  Non-Intru- 
noniats  waited  on  him  after  the  resolutions  meeting,  and  were  satisfied 
with  his  explanations.    He  named  Mr.  Craigie  of  Glendoick,  and  did  not 
Mem  to  think  his  election  likely  to  be  much  affected.     Sir  Greorge  alluded 
to  the  conversation  which  took  place  last  night  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
ihowing  how  slow  Lord  Melbourne  was  to  commit  himself.    Lord  Hadding- 
ton was  evidently  angry  in  his  speech,  and  attributed  all  the  excitement  to 
the  Commissioners  disregarding  the  civil  law,  and  suspending  the  seven 
oen  who  were  obeying  it    Lord  Aberdeen  begged  to  be  understood  as  not 
•iientiiig  to  that  statement.     Duke  of  Kichmond  made  a  good  speech, 
Qrging  Qovemment  to  proceed ;  and  also  Bishop  of  London. 

Called  for  Sir  George  Sinclair  at  Arthur's — missed  him.  Went  to 
I^e  of  Argyle's.  The  Duke  agreed  to  go  with  deputation  to  Lord  Mel- 
^^wrnc.  His  son  was  present, — a  fine  youth,  red  hair,  bright  complexion, 
fine  forehead,  open,  frank  bearing,  intelligent  countenance. 

Wednuday,  March  4, — Received  letter  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  containing 

^pointment  of  me  by  Committee  as  their  deputy  here  sine  rfi>,  and  kindly 

*nd  warmly  acknowledging  my  services,  and  the  necessity  that  exists  for 

^T  ^emaining  in  London.    He  seems  to  anticipate  some  injurious  influence 

fricHn  the  movements  of  our  friends  in  Perthshire,  but  has  apparently  no 

*"^  of  the  irritation  caused  by  Dunlop's  interference  in  the  election.     He 

^  learn  more  from  my  letter  of  yesterday ;  and  from  the  Times  of  to- 

^Ty  which  contains  a  most  gross  and  outrageous  attack  upon  Dunlop  as  a 

'^'^^^hnnter.     Little  do  they  know  his  real  character  who  so  say ! 

^et  the  Edinburgh  deputation  just  coming  out  from  Lord  Melbourne. 
*«ere  had  been  present  with  his  lordship  Lord  Normauby.  The  deputa- 
HOii  jf^j^ — ^jjQ  Provost  x)f  Edinburgh,  Graham  Speirs,  and  Bruce  of 
■^^Unett;  with  them,  Duke  of  Argyle,  Sir  J.  Campbell,  Sir  George  Sinclair, 
^^'  Pringle,  Gibson-Craig,  Baunerraan  of  Aberdeen.  All  urged  on  him 
^*  necessity  of  legislation.  Bannerman,  when  appealed  to,  spoke  strongly 
**  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  as  to  the  unanimity  of 
^*  people  for  Non- Intrusion.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  nearly  the  largest 
Patron  in  Scotland,  expressed  his  anxiety  for  the  measure,  and  his  readi- 
'^  to  subject  bis  patronages  to  every  restriction  necessary  for  the  good 
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of  the  Church  and  people.      Hope  some  good  done  by  this  additkanl 
pressure. 

The  conversation  which  took  place  last  night  in  the  House  of  Commw 
(above  alluded  to)  shows  Lord  John  is  as  slow  as  Lord  Melbourne  to  oooft- 
mit  himself. 

Thursday y  March  5. — Breakfasted  with  Bruce  at  Burlington  Hotel, 
and  talked  over  our  business. 

Went  to  call  on  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  declined  expressing  hii  TMfwi^ 
as  he  said  he  had  never  done  it  to  any  one,  but  would  when  meunre  is 
produced  in  Parliament.  From  the  tone  of  his  conversation^  he  teemi 
favourable  to  our  views.  Has  evidently  been  attempted  to  be  prejudiced 
by  letters  from  Strathbogie.  Ab  to  undue  means  of  exciting  people,  I 
endeavoured  to  make  him  see  where  blame  of  that  really  lay ;  in  rebellion 
of  ministers  and  outrageous  interdicts  of  Court  of  Session.  He  could  not 
defend  ministers,  and  condemned  the  interdict  Corrected  some  erroneoot 
views  he  had  received  about  new  church  at  Huntly.  Glad  I  had  the  inter- 
view, as  it  will  remove  some  misapprehensions,  and  help  him  to  sound  viewm. 

March  6. — Letters  from  Mr.  Lorimer  describing  proceedings  of  Cooi- 
mission  up  till  evening  sederunt  of  the  4th.  Motion  condemning  the  cos- 
duct  of  the  seven  suspended  ministers,  and  reporting  the  whole  case  to  tht 
Assembly,  carried  by  108  to  11.  The  general  question  of  the  jurisdiction 
assumed  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  granting  the  interdict  to  come  on  in  tht 
evening.     Resolutions  to  be  moved  on  the  subject 

Went  to  see  Lord  Aberdeen,  agreeably  to  his  request  Found  him 
more  frank  and  cordial  than  ever.  Ue  had  great  difficulty,  be  said,  in 
bringing  the  leading  men  of  the  party  to  the  point  he  had  come  himaell 
When  he  came  up  from  Scotland  in  January,  he  found  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  full  of  the  Dean's  pamphlet,  and  had  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  by  putting  Hamilton's  pamphlet  into  their  handf^ 
to  lead  them  to  more  modem te  views,  and  had  so  far  succeeded;  but 
now  the  risk  was  of  their  resiling.  Immediately  on  getting  mj  letter 
yesterday  ho  had  acquainted  Sir  l^bert  Peel  with  its  contents,  statii^ 
my  assurance  that  the  proceeding  of  Mr.  Dunlop  was  totally  unauthorind 
by  and  unknown  to  the  Committee.  He  hoped  that  he  might  bt 
able,  by  impressing  thus  fact  on  the  minds  of  his  friends — as  he  trusted 
it  was  the  fact — to  prevent  their  breaking  off  all  friendly  negotiatiooi 
on  the  subject.  When  he  came  through  Edinburgh,  he  had  seen,  he 
said,  the  Dean,  who  was  a  ])ersoual  friend  of  his  own  ;  and  the  Dean 
had  then  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  seeing  or  btiving  anything  to  do 
with  the  Committee.  "  You  will  repent  of  it,  if  you  do,"  said  the 
"They  will  seem  to  acquiesce  in  your  views,  and  to  be  quite  fair  and 
able ;  but,  depend  on  it,  they  will  betray  you  !"  (How  insolent !)  **  I  con- 
fess," said  his  lordship  to  me,  "  this  ]>rocccding  of  Mr.  Dunlop  goes  too  far 
to  justify  the  Dean  s  anticifxition."  Nothing,  he  said,  could  have  been 
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paUiiboaii^  than  his  interference.  He  would  not  have  in  the  least  complained 
of  the  Perth  ministers  acting  as  they  were  doing  of  their  own  spontaneous 
moTement,  or  of  Mr.  Dunlop  going  into  Perthshire  had  he  been  a  mere 
phfate  individual ;  but  as  the  servant  of  the  Committee,  and  a  member  of 
the  deputation,  he  could  not  conceive  anything  more  out  of  his  way. 

In  this  I  strictly  concurred,  as  it  exactly  expressed  my  own  views, 
bong  a  decided  departure  from  that  purely  ecclesiastical  position  the 
numbers  of  Committee  were  bound  to  maintain.  Moreover,  I  added  that 
the  hearing  of  the  Perthshire  election  on  our  cause  seemed  to  me  so  uncer- 
tun,  that  had  the  power  of  determining  on  which  candidate  it  should  fall 
mted  in  my  hands,  I  would  positively  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  decide.  I 
Ut  that  we  were  involved  in  events  we  could  not  control,  and  whose  effects 
ve  could  not  foresee ;  that  our  wisdom  and  duty  was  to  leave  these  to  the 
Ali-wtse  Disposer,  and  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  our  own  sphere. 

In  this  his  lordship  strictly  concurred.  Looking  at  the  interests  of  our 
ODK,  he  was  almost  disposed  still,  after  all  that  had  happened,  to  say  he 
leute  knew  whose  return  would  be  most  desirable.  If  Mr.  Drununond 
got  in,  DO  doubt  the  Conservatives  would  be  less  angry ;  but  then  Govem- 
Bcnt  would  say  the  power  of  the  Church  party  is  not  worth  our  courting — 
iteuinot  turn  an  election.  If,  again,  Mr.  Stewart  succeeded,  the  Conserva- 
tive! would  be  deeply  offended ;  while  the  Government,  having  found  the 
<pMtion  so  useful,  would  be  inclined  to  keep  it  in  retentia  for  a  general 
dectioD.  This  reminded  me  of  what  Colquhoun  told  me  last  night  that 
GharUs  Butler  had  said  to  him :  '*  This  Scotch  Church  question  is  too  good 
A^QirreL  We  shall  not  settle  it  in  a  hurry."  Lord  Aberdeen  expressed 
ItUieelf  as  anxious  as  ever  to  have  it  adjusted,  and  assured  me  he  would  do 
^  Qtmost  to  soothe  irritation  among  his  friends.  He  was  pleased  to  say 
be  eoQiidered  my  stay  in  London  indispensable, — as  insuring  a  medium  of 
^icodlj  communication  with  himself  and  his  friends, — and  pressed  on  me 
tbit  I  must  on  no  account  return  to  Scotland  till  we  see  the  matter  further 
•dfjujccd. 

We  q)oke  of  the  late  interdict,  and  he  told  me  he  had  written  the 
^^  to  express  to  him  his  conviction  that  he  had  brought  himself  and  the 
^^^QH  bto  a  bad  position  with  the  country;  that  without  pretending  to 
^'^ode  whether  or  not  the  jurisdiction  assumed  was  strictly  legal,  it  was 
^^  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  society,  as  an  interference  with  the  preach- 
n*  of  the  Word  of  God. 

He  referred  to  a  speech  he  had  made  last  night  in  the  Lords  to  explain 
^^  House  what  he  saw  they  were  utterly  ignorant  of.  As  an  illustra- 
^  of  the  confusion  of  their  ideas  on  the  subject,  he  told  me,  laughing 
"'^Hiljat  it,  that  even  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  though  now  living  so  much 
ui  fiooUand,  uniformly  presented  his  Non-Intrusion  petitions  "as  petitions 
^n«f  the  Non-Intrusion  V*  Nothing  could  be  more  open  and  unreserved 
thio  his  lordship's  whole  conversation  in  this  interview.     "  I  have  ipoken 
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to  yon,'^ he  said,  ''in  the  most  undisguised  and  confidential  manner;"  and  wt 
parted  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  he  inviting  me  to  come  to  him  as  often 
as  I  wished. 

Dr.  Bix>wn  of  Aghadoey  and  Mr.  Denholm  of  Derry,  two  ministen  a£ 
Synod,  tell  us  the  s\'n)pathy  with  our  Church  is  universal  and  warm  among 
the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  and  that  this  struggle  had  done  more  to  draw 
out  their  love  and  veneration  for  the  parent  Church  than  anything  that 
ever  happened.  They  believe  there  will  be  petitions  from  all  their  congre- 
gations. 

Monday,  March  9. — Received  letter  from  Mr.  Dunlop,  intimating  thai 
he  thinks  he  will  start  for  London  to-morrow,  and  also  that  the  Committet 
have  agreed  to  an  advertisement  disclaiming  all  participation  in  the  Non- 
intrusion proceedings  connected  with  the  Perth  election.  He  sent  me  the 
Wi'tneu,  containing  a  letter  from  him  to  the  editor  of  Times,  in  answer  to 
that  journal  8  indecent  attack  on  him.     The  answer  is  triumphant. 

With  these  documents  I  went  immediately  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  dKnr 
him  how  completely  they  confirmed  all  I  had  stated  last  week  as  to  my 
conviction  that  the  Committee  knew  nothing  of  the  Perth  proceedings  at 
alL  He  was  quite  satisfied  as  to  Committee,  though  still  thinking  Mr. 
Dunlops  conduct  unfair  while  the  negotiations  were  pending.  At 
time,  he  entirely  vindicated  Mr.  Dunlop  from  all  personal  or  party  o1 
in  what  he  had  done.  He  had  heard  from  Dr.  Chalmers  this  morning, 
expressing  the  same  thing  as  to  the  Committee's  entire  ignorance  of  Mr. 
Dunlops  visit  to  Perth.  Lord  Aberdeen,  before  I  calle<l,  had  seen  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  showed  him  that  letter.  He  hoped  that  no  harm  would 
now  come  out  of  all  this,  though  it  h<ad  been  very  vexatioun,  and  fitted  to 
inject  feelings  of  distrust  into  the  minds  of  the  Conservatives.  He  was 
evidently,  from  his  tone  and  manner,  conscious  that  the  Perth  business  had 
put  him  upon  stronger  ground  in  holding  out  against  the  utmost  of  oar 
wishes.  Still,  he  said  he  would  not  go  back  a  step ;  but  evidently  would 
not  iioxo  be  easily  moved  furtlicr  forward.  I  reverted  to  the  1649  scheme, 
to  whicli  he  seemed  still  quite  favourable.  He  hoped  Goverument  nsv 
were  more  likely  than  ever  to  propose  such  a  scheme  as  he  and  his  friends 
could  support  He  thought  there  was  now  no  chance  of  Government  pio- 
p>osing  to  legalize  the  Veto  Law  as  it  stood.  He  thought  the  Perth  election 
had  settled  that.  He  mentioned  that  Lord  Melbourne  and  one  or  two 
other  members  of  Government  ha<l  been  confidentially  consulting  him 
about  tlie  matter;  and  in  this  view  I  thought  more  important  to  press  such 
a  definite  plan  on  his  attention  as  that  of  1649,  as  he  may  use  it  in  hii  con- 
ferences witli  the  Premier. 

He  asked  me  a  number  of  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  admitting  to 
the  communion  in  Scotland ;  being  anxious  to  show  Englishmen  that  60115 
communicants  was  a  far  higher  test  of  character  in  Scotland  than  in  £n^ 
laud,  where  there  is  no  restriction  imposed.     He  mentioned  that  though 
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■aoerely  and  conscientioiiBlj  preferring  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  that  of 
Eo^and,  it  so  happened  that  he  had  never  taken  the  communion  in  Scot- 
land, and  consequently  that  he  was  not  well  infoimed  as  to  the  mode  of  admis- 
ooQ  to  that  ordinance.  I,  of  course,  gave  him  the  information  he  wanted. 
He  asked  the  meaning  of  the  distinction  made  in  the  Veto  Law  in 
CiToar  of  heads  of  families,  saying  there  is  no  foundation  in  Scripture  for 
nch  duitinction.  I  reminded  him  the  distinction  was  made  by  Lord  Mon- 
creiff,  avowedly  by  way  of  making  the  encroachment^on  Patronage  as  limited 
Mpoenble,  when  he  framed  the  Veto  Law,  and  that  Lord  Moncreiff  did  not 
icknowledge  the  Spiritual  view  of  the  matter,  but  treated  it  as  a  question 
d  expediency  and  constitutional  ecclesiastical  law.  The  heads  of  families 
vere  supposed,  finally,  to  be  the  most  staid  and  sober-minded  people  in  the 
pvishy  and  the  most  stationary. 

March  10. — Called  this  afternoon  on  the  Lord  Advocate,*^  and  was 

ifflmediately  struck  with  his  manner,  as  indicating  that  there  was  a 

gmdge  in  his    mind.     "  You  have  been  in  town  all  this  while,''  was 

bit  first  remark,  after  the  ordinary  salutation.      *'  Yes,  my  lord.''     "  Seen 

a  great  deal  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  have  you  not?"     "I  have  seen  him 

terenl  times,"  I'  answered  quietly,  "  and  various  other  people  besides" 

"It  is  a  pity  there  has  been  so  much  of  a  double  negotiation  going 

on*    "I  don't  know  what  your  lordship  means."     "Oh,  so  much  con- 

nlting  and  communicating  with  one  party  while  negotiating  with  an- 

Q^."    ''If  your  lordship  means  that  there  has  been  any  consulting 

iiooDiistent  with  the  avowed  plan  of  operations  of  the  Committee,  or 

tbt  carries   in  it  anything  disingenuous  towards  the  Government,   I 

■^  make  the  Committee  aware  that  such  is  your  lordship's  opinion, 

ttd  they  will  no  doubt  answer  the  charge."    "  But  I  don't  mean,  Mr. 

Bocfaanan,  to  make  any  charge  of  the  kind  against  the  Committee,  and 

foa  mut  not  so  understand  me."    "  Then,  my  lord,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 

vkat  jou  do  mean.     As  far  as  I  have  understood  the  avowed  purpose  of 

^  Committee,  it  was  this, — ^to  confine  their  communications  to  no  one 

P^  in  the  State,  but,  regarding  the  question  as  one  altogether  apart  from 

*^  abo?e  party,  to  deal  with  it  as  such  by  inviting  all  parties  to  concur  in 

^tdjnstment  of  it     And  this,  my  lord,  I  understood  to  be  the  light  in 

•hidi  Government  wished  to  regard  it."    "  Certainly ;  it  is  their  wish  so  to 

'•prd  it    But  Chalmers  has  been  writing  in  very  violent  terms  against 

«8Go?emment,  and  that  is  calculated  to  irritate."    "  Why,  my  lord,  I  can 

^  course  know  nothing  of  private  letters ;  but  I  can  only  say  I  have  heard 

*•  Very  opposite  alleged  as  to  other  members  of  the  Committee,  and  in 

*^  cases  the  report  is  perhaps  equally  untrue.     But  however  this  may 

%iapely  your  lordship  and  the  Government  will  not  allow  yourselves  to 

^  influenced  in  dealing  with  a  great  public  question  by  random  words 

'^rted  to  have  occurred  in  the  private  correspondence  of  individuals." 

*  Andrew  Rutherf urd. 
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*'  No ;  certainly  we  will  not.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  whatefw 
Government  do,  it  will  be  done  without  regard  to  aDything  Dr.  Chalmeii 
may  have  said  about  them.''  **  I  really  am  taken  quite  by  surpriae  at  httr- 
ing  of  ofTence  being  taken  by  the  Jriends  of  QorctrntMiU  at  the  Committed 
I  was  prepared  to  hear  the  very  contrary — that  the  offence  taken  would  bt 
on  the  other  side ;  for  nothing  certainly  has  been  done  that  I  know  cf 
against  the  Government  by  any  of  the  Committee,  while  a  Teiy  OTert  Mt 
has  been  done  in  their  favour  by  Duulop  going  into  Perthshire.  If  thm 
was  to  be  a  fire,  I  certainly  expected  to  find  it  kindled  on  the  other 
I  say  frankly,  as  I  have  always  done,  that  I  think  Dunlop  did 
going  to  Perthshire,  as  I  am  clear  that  members  of  the  Committeey  whib 
this  negotiation  is  pending,  should  keep  completely  apart  from  all  politml 
movements  on  either  side.  But  unquestionably  I  was  not  prepared,  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  any  offence  being  taken,  on  the  ndi  9f 
Oovfnimentf  with  our  proceedings."  "  Were  not  letters  written  by  Lovd 
Aberdeen  and  others  to  the  Committee  from  London  V*  **  Not  sinoe  we  otae 
here.  So  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  not  a  single  letter  was  written  by  any 
of  tlie  parties  in  question,  except  in  answer  to  a  circular  sent  tlieni  hf 
Dnnlop  to  ascertain  their  sense  of  the  conversation  which  took  plaM 
between  them  nnd  the  Committee  at  the  interview  they  had  in  £dinbai|{k 
This  corres{K)iidence  arose  out  of  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  paragraph 
giving  a  false  account  of  what  had  occurred.  I  believe  no  other  oorrsqioiid- 
ence  with  the  Committee  has  since  been  held  by  any  of  the  individuals  m 
question."  '*  Well,  well !  I  am  sure  I  am  most  anxious  there  should  be  no 
disagreement.  For  God  s  s:ike,  let  us  allay  all  irritated  feelings,  and  endea- 
vour to  go  on  with  the  negotiations  calmly  and  amicably."  **  Nothing,  mf 
lord,  can  be  more  in  accordance  with  my  wishes;  and  I  trust  I  have  ever  so 
acted  as  to  evinje  that  such  is  my  desire."  "  Certainly ;  I  have  never  ssttt 
in  you  anytliing  but  what  strictly  corresponds  with  that  sentiment  1 
assure  you  I  find  no  fault  with  you ;  quite  the  contrary."  And  he  agmin 
reverted  to  ChalmerH  letters.  I  have  no  idea  to  what  he  alludesi  He 
ended  by  bcg^ng  that  Dunlop  and  I  would  come  and  breakfast  with  him  on 
Friday  morning  at  Groves'  Hotel,  38  Albemarle  Street;  which  I  of  ooaiM 
agreed  to  do,  on  the  supjxjsition  that  ere  then  Dunlop  will  be  up.  He 
he  hjul  not  a  doubt  that  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  we  would  get  our 
form  the  Government,  but  did  not  indicate — if  he  knew — what  that 
was  likely  to  be.  It  api>eareil  to  me  that  the  complete  defeat*  in  Perth- 
shire hixs  proKibly  exhibited  a  result  very  different  from  what  he  and 
Fox  Maule  had  been  teaching  Government  to  expect,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence they  feel  very  unconifurUible.  And  as  this  question  was  mixed 
up  with  the  election,  and  made  probably  a  main  ground  of  their  hopes  of 
success,  they  are  di.i]>osed,  l)eing  out  of  humour,  to  tlirow  blame  on  any- 
body or  anything,  by  way  of  easing  themselves. 

*  Uome  Drummond  elected  by  1586  over  112S  for  Mr.  Stewart. 
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Id  the  evening  dined  with  the  London  Presbytery^  in  the  same  room, 
London  Ck>ffee-hou8e,  in  which,  exactly  two  years  ago,  at  their  March  meet- 
ings I  dined  with  the  same  body  when  up  with  Drs.  Macleod,  Muir,  &c.,  on 
tke  Church  Extension  business.     Dr.  Brown,  Aghadoey,  and  Mr.  Denholm 
of  Berry,  were  on  the  present  occasion  the  only  strangers  besides  myself. 
ne  Moderator  was  Mr.  Thomson,  Scotch  minister  at  Woolwich;*  an  ami- 
aUe  and  pious  young  man,  doing  well  in  his  position  at  Woolwich.     He  had 
this  day  got  a  grant  of  ground  from  the  Ordnance  for  a  new  church  and 
Mhook,    The  Presbytery  had  to-day  a  discussion  on  the  Non-Intrusion  ques- 
tkn,  Mr.  Bums,  of  London  Wall,t  having  proposed  a  petition  to  Parliament. 
U  was  carried.     MiniBters  in  the  majority — Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bums,  Mr. 
Lmmer,  Mr.  Thomson ;  in  the  minority — Dr.  Crombie  and  Mr.  Gumming. 
In  the  evening  some  interesting  statements  made  regarding  the  pro- 
fnM  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  L^land,  and  of  the  National  Church  in 
JBoUand,  which  forced  the  company  to  bethink  themselves  of  the  stagnant 
ilite  of  Presbyterian  ism  in  England.    Measures  were  suggested  for  mak- 
m%  a  movement  in  this  cause,  as  by  getting  up  statistics  regarding  the 
Hmber  of  Soots  in  London,  their  places  of  residence,  condition,  &c. ;  then 
^ifiding  the  town  into  districts,  assigning  them  to  district  committees,  and 
Umiring  to  raise  funds  and  churches  where  the  Scots  most  abound.     Will 
tbii  vanish  in  words?}; 

March  11, — Heard  to-day  what  explains  the  Lord  Advocate's  irritation 
iboot  the  letters  of  Dr.  Chalmers  he  spoke  of  yesterday.  It  is  rumoured 
tbt  Dr.  Chalmers  had  written  to  various  parties  in  Perthshire,  telling  them 
■otto  trust  the  Ministerial  candidate,  as  his  party  could  not  be  depended 
«,  while  Mr.  Drummond's  might  with  safety.  If  this  be  so,  the  irritation 
ii  quite  intelligible. 

The  Time$  admits  the  return  of  Mr.  Drummond  to  be  no  proof  of  the 
Vttksesi  of  the  Non-Intrusion  principle,  but  merely  a  proof  that  Mr.  Drum- 
*osd't  professions  on  the  subject  were  hdievtd^  while  those  of  Mr.  Stewart 

A  good  deal  of  talk  after  party  left  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  case  of 
^MinistTy  refusing  to  meddle  with  the  question.  Think,  upon  the  whole, 
itvoold  be  best  to  have  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  House 
^  Lards,  where  it  would  be  well  advocated,  and  meet  with  a  less  factious 
*ppQKtion,  and  passing  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  would  make  it  more 
ttcalt  to  resist  it  in  the  other.     Must  talk  of  this  with  Dunlop. 

Mtarh  12. — ^Went  to  Union  Hotel  at  half-past  two,  and  found  Dunlop 
M  arrived.  I  told  him  of  the  Timaf  apology  and  insertion  of  his  letter — 
vhich  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  of ;  also,  that  I  had  made  sure  of  Lord 

*  Still  mhiister  there— 1877. 
t  Now  Free  Church  minitter  of  Kirkliston. 

X  Na    There  were  then  half-a-dozen  congregatioiu  in  the  Presbytery  of  London : 
aw  there  are  ofiwards  of  iixty ! 
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Aberdeen  becomiDg  acquainted  with  his  letter,  by  going  perBonally  wid 
the  paper — the  Witness — the  instant  I  received  it,  and  reading  it  to  kii 
lordship.  Dunlop  felt  much  obliged  by  this,  and,  with  the  candoar  whid 
belongs  to  his  noble  nature,  at  once  allowed  that  it  was  an  unwise  step  hii 
going  into  Perthshire,  calculated  as  it  was  to  give  an  appearance  d  Um 
Committee  intermeddling.  He  mentioned  the  extreme  diasatisfactioD  whid 
Lord  Aberdeen's  speech,  approving  of  the  Grovemment's  procedure  mtj 
d^iberately^  had  given  in  the  Committee.  The  Committee  have  fixed  i 
meeting  for  Tuesday  the  24th ;  thus  giving  us  the  whole  of  next  week  to  gei 
the  Government's  answer,  but  limiting  us  to  that  week. 

Dunlop  told  me  the  Edinburgh  Committee  had  divided — twenty-thm 
to  nine,  or  seven,  I  forget  which — in  favour  of  taking  the  GoTemmen* 
grants  for  schools;  to  the  extreme  astonishment  of  Dr.  Muir.  The  Gorwft 
meut  have  agreed  to  name  as  Inspector,  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Superintendani 
of  the  Assembly's  schooLs.  This  will  no  doubt  serve  to  remove  jealooMi 
We  agreed  not  to  write  the  Government  till  we  had  seen  the  Liord  Advo 
cate,  with  whom  we  breakfast  to-morrow  morning. 

Friday^  March  IS. — Dunlop  and  I  breakfasted  with  Lord  AdvocKla 
His  wife  with  him ;  a  quiet,  lady-like,  agreeable  woman.  Qenerml  tall 
duriug  breakfast 

When  we  did  come  to  s])eak  of  our  business,  the  feature  most  proni- 
nent  in  the  little  he  said  wrts  a  wish  not  to  press  Government  very  nmek 
but  to  give  them  next  week.  He  twice  said,  in  the  course  of  his  convcrifr 
tion,  "  I  believe  you  will  get  their  answer  next  Thursday."  It  seems  fxom 
this  there  must  be  some  understanding  among  them  about  that  day.  Thoogl 
very  guarded,  his  conversation  would  certainly  lead  one  to  suppose  IIm} 
have  a  mciisure  in  progress. 

On  returning  to  the  Uuion,  Dunlop  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brown 
Aberdeen,  giving  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bannerman,  M.P.,  toi 
friend  of  Brown's,  in  which  Bannerman  describes  himself  as  doing  hii 
utmost  to  get  a  measure  speedily  introduced,  and  expressing  his  conrictiai 
that  *'  it  will  very  soon  appear  in  Parliament"  This  letter  of  Bannennan^ 
was  of  date  7th  March. 

Went  with  Leighton  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Glad  to  see  the  ^  Doke*  ii 
his  place,  and  looking  well  again.  Nothing  doing  of  importance.  Saw  J. 
(y.  Colquhoun  there,  who  came  into  the  bar  to  give  Lord  Aberdeoi  a 
letter  he  had  just  received  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  containing  his  intendsii 
resolutions  in  case  of  Government  doing  nothing.  Firsts  To  condemn  insc* 
tion  of  Government ;  second.  To  apply  to  Conservatives ;  thirds  To  appeal 
to  country.  These  were  read  at  Committee  some  days  ago,  but  not  pQl  ei 
recorded  till  it  should  be  seen  wliat  Government  do.  J.  C.  Colquhoon  wkjt 
that  this  would  do  good,  as  the  Whig  members  of  Committee  would  nc 
doubt  communicate  the  matter  to  the  Advocate,  and  he  and  his  party  wiT 
thus  know  that  "  delay  may  be  dangerous."    C  told  Lord  Aberdeen  ho« 
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much  r^;ret  his  speech  encouraging  Grovemment's  delay  had  produced 
UDODg  the  friends  of  the  Church. 

Tuesday  J  March  17, — Nothing  new,  except  that  from  the  Advocate's 
cMiTersation  with  Dunlop  it  is  plain  the  Government  are  working  at  a 
metsure,  or  they  and  he  are  cheating  us.  He  was  anxious  about  some  of 
the  details,  particularly  as  to  there  being  some  stop  to  the  Veto.  That  in 
the  Cabinet  was  made  a  great  difficulty,  he  signified.  We  had  agreed,  should 
this  be  persisted  in,  to  recommend  that  after  three  vetoes  the  Presbytery 
ibould  be  entitled  to  inquire  and  judge  whether  these  had  been  so  exercised 
u  to  allow  the  vetoing  to  be  continued.  Dunlop  had  given  this  answer 
to  the  Advocate,  who  seemed  to  think  it  would  do. 

Wednesday,  March  18. — ^We  are  positively  to  have  our  answer  on  Mon- 

4j,  23rd.     This  on  authority  of  an  official  letter  from  Advocate.     Went 

vith  Dunlop  to  hear  Mr.  M'Neile's''^  fourth  lecture  on  Church  and  State. 

Not  very  good.     Clever  things  said,  sometimes  with  a  striking  manner,  but 

leetare  poor  as  a  disctyssion  of  a  grave  and  profound  question.     As  to 

eitablishing  the  position  that  the  Church  of  England  stands  in  a  Scriptural 

nbtion  to  the  State,  he  never  touched  it,  though  he  said  he  did.     He 

certainly  pointed  to  various  things  in  its  doctrines  and  practice  that  were 

Scriptural,  but  not  bearing  at  all  on  its  relation  to  the  State.     This  is  what 

1  went  to  the  lecture  mainly  to  hear  him  attempt,  and  of  course  was  dis- 

ippointed,  though  not  surprised.    The  tone  of  the  lecture  was  too  much 

ntirOovernment — bad  policy  in  every  sense,  as  it  was  giving  the  Voluntaries 

^  the  additional  aid  of  the  Whig  party.     From  what  I  read  in  the  news- 

ptpers  of  his  preceding  lecture,  in  which  he  had  professedly  stated  our 

<iaeitioD,  it  is  evident  he  had  entirely  misunderstood  it.    They  get  out  of 

^  difficulty  very  cleverly  by  treating  the  people  like  heathens  or  children 

"-^▼iDg  nothing  whatever  to  say  in  the  settlement  of  their  pastor.     They 

hare  nothing  corresponding  to  our  call,  or  induction  into  the  pastoral  cure. 

^Hooker  says,  the  patron  now  consents /or  the  people ! 

Friday,  March  20, — Called  on  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  explain  to  him  why 
*<  Were  holding  no  conference  with  him — that  having  got  no  answer  from 
^▼ernment,  we  could  not  take  a  step  one  way  or  another.  Very  long  con- 
HmtioQ  as  to  the  whole  bearings  and  consequences  of  present  movement. 
Saturday,  March  21, — Called  by  appointment  at  Mr.  Hamilton's,  Cheap- 
^  He  communicated  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Regent  Square  con- 
S'^'g&tion  that  I  should  become  their  minister;  urged  many  reasons  for  it, 
^^  I  ooold  not  see  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Kg  letter  having  yet  been  received  from  Lord  John  Russell  or  Lord 

^**hoome,  we  deemed  the  note  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  assuring  us  we  were 

^  gfct  our  answer  on  Monday,  as  by  no  means  a  sufficient  re])ly  to  our 

*iJ»iaunicationa.     And  accordingly  we  wrote  a  respectful  but  lirm  letter 

M>rd  Melbourne,  recapitulating  our  note  of  the  14th  referring  to  Lord 

*  Now  Dean  of  Ripon. 
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John  Rossell  8  assonmoe  that  we  were  to  hare  GoTemment'a  answer  h 
middle  of  March,  and  stating  that  we  were  still,  notwithstanding  of  all  thi 
without  anv  acknowledgment  of  oar  notes  of  the  14th  at  alL  We  the 
called  on  Lord  Advocate  to  tell  him  of  this  letter.  He  said  we  were  qvit 
right  to  send  it,  but  that  he  had  as  little  doubt  as  ever  we  would  got  on 
answer  on  Monday.  We  thought  his  tone  in  regard  to  the  ruUur€  of  tli 
answer  on  the  whole  less  encouraging  than  some  days  aga 

About  half-past  four  r.x.  an  answer  was  sent  back  from  Lord  Mi 
bourne,  in  the  coolest  manner  ^entreating  pardon*'  for  not  sooner  luma 
answered  our  communications,  but  adding  at  the  same  time  that  be  wi 
not  able  at  present  to  name  a  time  for  giving  the  answer !  Not  being  at  tl 
hotel  at  the  time,  Dunlop  opened  it,  and  went  down  immediately  with 
to  the  Lord  Advocate,  whose  honour  was  implicated,  he  having  givvn  us 
written  assumuce,  <u  from  Lord  John  Itus$ell,  to  the  effect  that  we  w« 
certainly  to  get  our  answer  on  Monday;  and  this  he  gave  us  as  the  groa 
on  which  we  were  to  ask,  and  did  ask,  the  Edinburgh  Committee  to  pn 
pone  their  meeting  to  the  26th.  The  Advocate  was  much  annoyed  c 
reading  Melbourne's  letter,  and  went  off  in  quest  of  some  memben  < 
Cabinet  to  talk  it  over.  He  returned  to  Dunlop  at  the  hotel  at  aiZy  njii 
he  had  only  got  Lord  Normanby,  and  that  he  still  felt  sure  we  would  gi 
our  answer  on  Monday.  He  begged  us  to  breakfast  with  him  on  Mondas 
by  which  time  he  hoped  to  have  it  all  arranged.     This  is  a  queer  bmiiMi 

I  had  a  note  this  evening  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  begging  me  to  let  hii 
know  on  Moudav  what  the  answer  of  Grovemment  wasL  I  wrote  th 
afternoon  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  contemplating  the  possibility! 
Government  doing  nothing,  and  the  course  we  must  then  pursue.  Deecribi 
a  plan  of  Dunlop  s  to  get  the  Civil  Courts'  interference  shut  out,  leaTia 
them  all  their  power  over  the  benefice.  This  ifiten'tn  measure  he  tlioqgl 
both  parties  would  pass.  I  disapproved  of  this  strongly.  It  would  beooi 
demned  as  an  attempt  to  do  underhand,  and  by  ecclesiastical  censureti  affb 
we  bad  got  the  civil  power  shut  out,  what  we  could  not  carry  by  fair  fan 
of  law.  Told  Dr.  Chalmers  I  could  never  concur  in  this  propoeal,  bi 
would  prefer  Lord  Aberdeen  securing  us  full  Judicial  power — free  from  a 
civil  interference— to  give  full  effect  to  the  Non-Intrusion  principle. 

With  regard  to  those  resolutions  that  condemn  the  conduct  of  Qoven 
ment,  circumstances  may  render  them  necessary,  but  I  begged  he  woel 
do  nothing  without  full  consideration.  I  would  be  loath  to  drive  oat  th 
Procurator  and  the  other  adherents  of  Government  A  split  in  the  GoH 
mittee  would  have  most  injurious  effects,  and  is  to  be  avoided  if  poerible 

Monday^  March  j35.— Met  Dunlop  after  breakfast  The  result  of  k 
conference  at  breakfast  this  morning  with  the  Lord  Advocate  was  tlu%- 
^  You  may  still  get  an  answer  from  Government  to-day  if  you  ioaiat  om  I 
but  it  will  tell  you  nothing  definite.  If  you  wait  till  Wednesday  joa  vi 
really  have  their  ultimatum."    In  explanation  of  this  he  had  told  Dmilo 
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tint  A  meetmg  of  Scotch  members,  in  the  Liberal  interest,  was  to  be  held 
tihmotTow  to  hear  €k>Yemment's  plan  laid  before  them,  as  (Government 
wiihed  to  know  their  minds  about  it  before  committing  themselyes  to  it  in 
Bttlitmenl  Of  course,  in  these  circumstances,  we  had  nothing  for  it  but 
toaequiesce. 

I  went  to  call  on  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  let  him  know  of  this  new  cause  of 

ddaj.    Had  a  Umg  conversation  with  him.    He  told  me  he  had  heard  on 

Sitardaj,  from  what  he  considered  good  authority,  that  Oovemment 

dcBgnad  to  propose  the  Yeta    If  thej  do,  he  said,  it  cannot  be  honestly; 

Hmmt  be  with  the  design  of  leaving  the  whole  matter  unsettled,  as  thej 

know  tkai  will  be  decidedly  opposed.    He  said  he  was  therefore  unwilling 

lobeUere  they  could  be  intending  to  bring  in  the  Veto,  and  thereby  to  act 

10  dJAonestly  towards  the  question.    After  a  great  deal  of  interesting  con- 

nmUkm,  be  stated  that,  on  the  whole,  he  was  becoming  more  and  more 

ndiosd  to  settle  the  question  on  the  footing  of  a  positive  call,  aa  being  the 

tne,  old  constitutioDal  usage  of  the  Scotch  Church.    He  asked  me  if  I 

thnght  that  would  be  satisfactory.    I  assured  him  it  would  be  so  in  the 

Ufjbeit  possible  degree;  as  it  was  the  very  thing  the  majority  of  the 

Church  wished  to  have  had,  when,  through  Lord  MoncreifTs  great  influ- 

<&oe,the  Veto  form  of  it  was  carried.    I  remarked  that  the  only  reason  we 

<fid  not  press  for  the  positiYe  call  now  was,  the  feeling  that  it  would  be 

nove  difficult  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  patrons  to  it  than  to  the 

Veto ;  and  that  this,  in  foct,  was  Lord  MoncreifTs  avowed  reascm  for  pre- 

fcRing  the  Yeta    Lord  Aberdeen  was  quite  aware  of  all  this,  and  was 

rnkmi  to  know  whether,  when  Lord  Moncreiff  spoke  of  the  Yeto  being  a 

l^er  encroachment  on  Patronage,  he  meant  to  contrast  it  with  the  positive 

^  of  a  majority,  or  of  some  smaller  proportion.    I  answered,  I  believed 

^t  majority,  as  many  of  the  overtures  prayed  for  that,  and  it  was  difficult 

to  fix  on  any  lower  number.    Lord  Aberdeen  admitted  it  was  difficult ; 

tint  an  human  affiurs  were  regulated  by  majorities;  and  that  if  therefore 

*BT  IflSMr  proportion  were  taken,  it  would  be  considered  arbitrary,  and 

oiled  on  no  principle.    I  mentioned  that  I  believed  it  would  be  quite 

'^^tt^Ktory  to  the  Church  to  have  ^  a  majority  of  those  cusembUd  in  congre- 

9^  at  the  moderating  of  the  calL**    This  practically  would  be  less  than 

^grosi  majority,  and  yet  would  fairly  preserve  the  principle.    His  lord- 

^  leemed  to  think  this  nearly  met  his  views ;  said  he  wished  to  think 

*^  about  ity  and  wished  me  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one  till  he  had  made 

^  his  mind.    I  used  the  freedom  of  urging  his  lordship  strongly  to  adopt 

^  mode  of  settling  it,  as  it  would  not  only  be  so  satisfactory  in  itself,  but 

^  ^tee  from  all  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  other  form  of  the 

i**%tion. 

^e  intended,  if  I  had  brought  him  word  to-day  that  Oovemment  had 
*^^^  their  answer,  to  ask  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  House  this  evening  to 
V  what  it  wa& 

12 
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If  we  could  get  Grovernment  to  propose  the  poeitiye  call,  this  woold 
secure  the  passing  of  the  measure. 

Means  used  with  Maule  and  Advocate  to  bring  this  about.  The  former 
grasps  at  it  as  infinitely  the  preferable  mode.  The  latter  more  caotioiia 
about  it,  but  promises  to  state  it  at  the  meeting  of  members  of  Parliament 
as  an  alternative  proposal  He  wishes  to  adjourn  his  meeting  ci  memben 
of  Parliament  from  Tuesday,  after  making  his  statement  to  them,  till 
Wednesday,  and  fixes  our  interview  with  Government  for  Tharsday. 
Wrote  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  letting  him  know  our  position,  and  begging  him  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  of  Committee  from  Friday  to  Saturday,  to  receive  our 
communication  as  to  ultimatum  of  Grovernment 

Tuesday,  March  ^4- — ^^  waited  on  at  Union  Hotel  by  Mr.  MTidlaa 
of  Glasgow,  as  to  Moderate  memorial  from  that  city  which  he  has  been 
entrusted  with.  Told  him  I  considered  first  and  second  resolntioiis  gixae 
calumnies.  They  accuse  certain  of  the  clergy  of  resistance  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  Let  them  call  it  resistance  if  they  like,  but  don't  falsely  describe  the 
parties  making  it  It  is  not  certain  of  the  clergy,  but  certain  Chiirek  Court* 
— ^not  individuals,  but  courts ;  and  that  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole  oon- 
troversy  about  resistance  turns.  And  then  these  courts  are  not  oompOMd 
of  clergy  exclusively,  but  in  nearly  equal  proportion  of  elders.  I  told  him 
I  thought  it  most  unmanly  to  make  such  an  attack  upon  the  clergy.  He 
confessed  the  resolutions  were  too  strongly  worded,  and  that  if  he  and 
others  had  had  the  drawing  of  them  they  would  have  been  different.  The 
memorial  was  signed  by  nearly  four  hundred — respectable  as  to  station ;  feir 
of  them  could  I  recognize  as  the  names  of  religious  men. 

Called  on  the  Advocate  at  four.  His  meeting  had  gone  off  well,  and  mm 
adjourned  till  Thursday  morning,  and  we  are  to  have  our  interview  that  day. 

Wednesday^  March  25, — Wrote  Lord  Aberdeen,  explaining  that  we  were 
not  to  get  Gro^cemment's  answer  till  to-morrow,  and  urging  his  lordship  to 
the  further  and  favourable  consideration  of  the  positive  calL 

Thursday,  March  26, — Called,  Dunlop  and  I,  on  Lord  AdTOcate  aft 
twelve,  and  expressed  our  disappointment  that  no  commonication  had 
reached  us  from  Lord  John  Bussell  appointing  the  expected  intenriew. 
The  Advocate  said  the  cause  of  it  was  that  the  meeting  of  memben^ 
mljourued  from  Tuesday,  had  not  been  held ;  that  meeting  could  not  take 
place  till  three  p.m.,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  an  interview  to-day.  Wie 
represented  the  extreme  awkwardness  of  the  position  in  which  that  would 
place  both  us  and  his  lordship,  as  we  had  written  on  his  asstirance  to  tbo 
Committee  at  Edinburgh  that  we  were  certainly  to  get  our  answer  to-day^ 
and  had  urged  the  Committee  to  consent  to  an  adjournment  till  SatordajT 
on  that  account  He  admitted  it  was  very  awkward ;  engaged  to  see  Lord 
.Tohn,  Jind  endeavour  still  to  secure  the  interview. 

At  three  he  sent  us  a  message,  saying  Lord  John  Bussell  would  reodw 
us  at  quarter  past  four. 
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At  the  time  fixed  we  were  at  the  Colonial  Office.    Lord  John  left  it 
while  we  were  in  the  waiting-room,  and  crossed  over  to  the  Treasury,  as 
ve  aaw  from  the  window, — no  doubt  to  talk  to  Lord  Melbourne.     In  a 
titUe  he  returned.    The  servant  came  in  to  the  waiting-room  to  inquire  if 
the  Loid  Advocate  had  arrived ;  and  finding  he  had  not,  after  another 
interyal  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  sent  back  to  invite  us  into  Lord 
Jchn'a  room.    He  said  he  expected  to  have  seen  the  Lord  Advocate  here, 
but  that  he  did  not  like  to  detain  us  longer.    The  Cabinet,  he  said,  had 
eooadered  oar  question.    They  thought  they  could  frame  a  measure  fitted 
tOKnre  the  object  we  had  in  view,  and  which  ought  to  be  satisfactory; 
but  that  they  did  not  see  any  sufficient  evidence  of  being  able  to  carry  it. 
There  was  so  much  division  on  the  subject,  in  the  Church,  in  the  country, 
ttd  in  Parliament,  that  they  despaired  at  present  of  being  able  to  carry 
(hioDgh  a  measure  satisfactory  to  the  Church  and  country.     It  might  be 
tbat  by-and-by  there  might  come  to  exist  a  greater  unanimity  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  they  would  be  able  to  do  what  they  could  not  effect  at 
pnient    We,  of  course,  represented  to  his  lordship  the  extreme  danger  of 
letring  things  as  they  are — that  the  existing  evils  must  be  aggravated  from 
the  inevitable  course  of  events,  as  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were 
lad  moat  be  hopelessly  at  variance  so  long  as  the  law  continues  as  it  is. 
Hii  lordship,  however,  adhered  to  the  answer  he  had  given. 

We  proceeded  immediately  to  the  hotel  to  write  our  letters,  as  it  was 
inr  within  twenty  minutes  of  the  dose  of  poet  Dunlop  wrote  to  Candlish, 
^  I  wrote  to  Chalmers,  briefly  announcing  the  answer  we  had  received 
^  Government,  and  intimating  our  intention  of  immediately  consulting 
with  the  leading  Conservatives  in  order  to  arrange  for  their  moving  in  the 
boanew. 

Oar  letters  had  just  been  despatched,  when  the  Lord  Advocate  came  up 

^  the  hotel  in  haate,  to  prevent  our  writing  north  until  we  had  considered 

*bat  he  had  now  to  say.    Of  course  that  was  past  recall,  but  we  begged 

^  to  proceed.    He  then  told  us  that  we  had  scarcely  left  Lord  John 

*^  he  arrived  there  from  the  meeting  of  Scotch  members.    That  the 

'^It  of  the  meeting,  which  he  then  communicated  to  Lord  John,  was 

^— that  the  decided  majority  in  numbers  and  influence  of  the  Scotch 

''bend  members  were  of  opinion  that  the  time  for  legislation  had  come, 

"^  that  Government  should  move  in  the  matter ;  that  a  measure  should 

°*  iiKlicated  in  Parliament,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  get  the  opinion  of  parties, 

^^  country,  and  of  the  Church  regarding  it,  but  that  it  should  not  be 

^*^  till  c^Ur  the  Assembly,  as  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly,  if  strong 

y^  decided  in  its  favour,  might  greatly  influence  the  passing  of  the  Bill 

''^  ^  Lords ;  and  further,  that  the  meeting  very  decidedly  approved  the 

^'^iiie  of  a  Bill  which  he  had  submitted  to  them. 

^e  Advocate  said  that  Lord  John,  on  hearing  all  this,  expressed  his 
^K^  that  he  had  not  known  it  before  giving  the  deputation  the  answer 
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of  Government,  and  that  if  thej  chose  they  might  hM  the 
pended,  and  the  communication  still  open  with  GUyvemment 

''  It  is  for  jou,  therefore,"  said  the  Lord  Advocate^  addrening  oa,  ^to  €a 
aider  whether  yon  will  write  Lord  John,  referring  to  what  I  hafe  UBf 
stated,  and  reopening  the  negotiations."  We  said  we  should  take  till  on 
day  to  think  of  it ;  and  that  meanwhile  we  should  send  another  lettsr  I 
Dr.  Chalmers  by  a  gentleman  who  was  going  down  to  Scotland  to-ai^ 
and  who  would  deliver  the  letter  before  the  others  sent  by  the  post  eom 
reach ;  and  that  in  this  supplementary  communication  we  would  ask  S 
Chalmers  to  confine  the  contents  of  onr  Jirtt  letters  to  the  Committei^  ai 
not  to  let  anything  go  abroad  till  we  wrote  again. 

This  placed  us  in  a  difficult  position.  If  we  refused  to  rsopeo  ti 
negotiations,  we  might  be  blamed  as  having  ourselves  shut  the  door 
Government  against  the  cause.  If  we  did  reopen  them,  we  might  be  bluH 
for  replacing  ourselves  in  the  unsatisfactory  position  in  whidi  we  had  \m 
held  too  long  already,  hanging  on  upon  Government  without  getting  an[ 
thing  done,  and  wasting  most  precious  time.    We  need  wisdom  from  aboi 

Friday^  March  S7, — After  mature  reflection  on  the  diffionltiea  of  m 
position,  I  resolved,  without  communication  with  Dunlop^  and  on  aj  oi 
responsibility,  to  take  the  advice  privately  and  confidentially  of  Lord  AIn 
deen.  It  is  to  him  we  must  look,  if  Government  refuse  to  mov«;  a 
should  we  entangle  ourselves  anew  with  Government  and  waale  tiaa^  1 
may  hold  himself  acquitted  of  all  obligation  to  interfere,  on  the  grooad  Ik 
we  have  allowed  the  proper  time  for  his  moving  to  be  trifled  awmj. 
seemed  to  me,  therefore,  indispensable,  for  our  own  vindication,  and  for  li 
safety  of  our  cause,  to  advise  with  him  on  the  point  I  aooordinglj  w% 
to  him  at  ten  A.M.,  and  said  I  hoped  he  would  allow  me  to  make  to  Uh 
con/identicd  communication,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  his  private  ndvii 
He  kindly  and  cordially  agreed ;  and  I  narrated  to  him  all  that  had  pMi 
yesterday  at  the  Colonial  Office  and  with  the  Lord  Advocate. 

After  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  was  of  opinion  thld 
was  our  duty  to  write  to  Lord  John,  and  ask  if  the  communication  h#  k 
received  since  we  saw  him  led  to  any  change  in  his  viewa  It  wonld  1m 
strong  step  to  refuse  to  do  this,  having,  as  we  had,  been  inTited,  tiwm 
indirectly  yet  very  plainly,  to  do  so, — and  an  ill  use  might  be  made  of  o 
refusal  afterwards.  Fortified  by  this  opinion,  I  proceeded  to  tiie 
and  told  Dunlop  what  I  had  done.  He  was  at  the  moment 
note  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  stating  that  we  did  not  feel  justified  in 
ing  a  communication  so  little  likely  to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  resnltc  I 
was,  however,  but  imperfectly  resolved  as  to  the  propriety  d 
and  when  he  heard  Lord  Aberdeen's  opinion,  he  said  at  once  we 
not  hesitate  an  instant  He  was  very  glad  I  had  taken  the 
asking  his  advice,  as  it  placed  us  on  very  safe  ground. 

I  wrote,  therefore,  immediately  a  note  to  Lord  John  BqskU  (a  oapf 
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bpl),  nfening  to  the  Lord  AdTocate's  communication^— to  the  possibility 
d  a  cooaeqnent  cfaaoge  in  the  views  of  Grovemment, — and  that  we  would 
all  at  three  p.iE.y  when  we  hoped  to  be  informed  whether  the  answer  of 
ytuday  was  adhered  ta 

We  called  aooordinglj,  and  after  waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
vere  shown  in,  and  found  with  his  lordship  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Sir 
Qtnrge  Grey.  Lord  John  then  invited  the  Lord  Advocate  to  state  what  he 
kd  to  say;  and  he  accordingly  went  over  very  exactly  the  account  of  the 
wetiog  of  Scotch  members  he  had  given  last  night  to  us. 

Lord  John  then  reminded  us  that  yesterday  he  had  said  that  Govem- 
Mofa  declining  to  introduce  a  measure  at  present  did  not  arise  from  their 
Ung  unable  to  agree  what  the  measure  should  be,  but  from  their  not 
wii^  any  good  prospect  of  carrying  it ;  that  the  communication  made 
tfthe  Lord  Advocate  had  in  some  degree  altered  the  circumstances,  and 
nmnted  the  reconsideration  of  the  matter.  He  said  the  difficulty  would 
k  to  know  whether  the  Assembly  would  approve  the  measure.  We  said 
tkere  was  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt  that,  if  the  measure  satisfied  the 
Oommittee,  it  would  satisfy  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  and  therefore 
ik  vu  not  neoesaary  to  wait  for  the  Assembly  to  learn  what  would  satisfy 
ftt  GbnitL  Sir  George  Grey  remarked  that  he  rather  thought  Lord  John 
Miat  that  their  measure  nught  not  be  found  to  go  far  enough  to  satisfy 
At  majority  of  the  Church.  Of  that,  we  said,  we  could  not  judge  without 
Rioting  what  the  measure  was.  Lord  John  indicated  that  their  measure 
■*<ol?ed  some  modification  of  the  Veto,  without  saying  what  it  amounted 
^  After  Kme  general  conversation  on  the  subject,  he  said  he  would 
^nng  the  whole  matter  anew  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet 
^Xorruw,  and  preas  upon  them  the  considerations  now  presented ;  and 
te  if  we  would  call  upon  him  on  Monday  at  half -past  two,  we  should  hear 
^Mult  This  was  on  the  whole  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  circumstances 
veooold  have  anticipated. 

I  aw  Lord  Aberdeen  afterwards,  made  him  aware  of  what  had 
f^iMd,  and  begged  him  to  delay  putting  his  intended  question  to  Lord 
'Uboonie  till  Monday ;  to  which  he  agreed. 

Mardk  28, — Maule  called  on  Dunlop  at  Union,  and  had  a  long  talk  over 
^  bnsinsM.  Dunlop  laboured  to  impress  him  with  the  importance  of 
Mag  Government  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  positive  call  as  the  simplest,. 
*<tt  atiafactory,  and  most  likely  to  carry.  Maule  undertook  to  go  to 
^  John  Bossell  immediately,  and  endeavour  to  impregnate  him  with 
^iMDe  views  before  the  Cabinet  meets  to-day. 

• 

Ultimately  the  Whig  GovemmeDt  refused  to  face  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  settlement  of  the  Church  question  was  under- 
tlken  by  Lord  Aberdeea     At  first  things  seemed  to  pro- 
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mise  exceedingly  well  His  lordship  was  willing  io  propose 
legislation  on  the  footing  of  the  positive  CALL ;  and  "  there 
can  be  no  doubt/'  says  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  history^  "this 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  Church  than  even 
the  Veto  itself*'  But,  unfortunately,  Lord  Aberdeen  was  not 
decided  enough  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter. 
He  consulted  with,  it  is  believed,  the  leaders  of  the  Moderate 
party  in  Scotland ;  and  the  result  was,  the  beginning  of  thai 
course  of  backsliding  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  a 
previous  chapter.  One  of  the  earliest  indications  given  of  a 
change  in  the  temper  of  the  Conservative  leader  was  his 
refusal  to  receive  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  John  Hamilton  as 
deputies  from  the  Non-Intrusion  Committee.  This  was  in 
the  beginning  of  April  184!l.  It  was  then  made  plain  thai 
his  lordship  meant  to  break  with  the  Church  as  represented 
by  its  Evangelical  majority,  and  to  attempt  the  forlorn  task 
of  composing  the  deep-cutting  differences  of  the  Church  in  the 
Unes  followed  by  the  minority.  He  failed,  of  course.  Dr. 
Chalmers  told  him  at  once,  "  with  inexpressible  grief  and  con- 
cem" — for  "  all  his  tendencies  were  on  the  side  of  putting  the 
most  favourable  construction  on  every  clause" — that  the  Bill 
which  he  introduced  could  not  possibly  be  accepted;  and  this 
view  was  confirmed  shortly  afterwards  by  the  emphatic  divi- 
sion of  221  to  134!  against  it  in  the  General  Assembly.  Bui 
Lord  Aberdeen  persevered,  and  on  the  1 6th  of  June  he  carried 
the  second  reading  of  his  measure  in  the  House  of  Lorda  It 
looked  as  if  the  story  of  the  passing  of  Queen  Anne's  Act 
were  about  to  be  repeated.  The  State  seemed  about  to  im* 
pose  again,  in  a  high-handed  fashion,  its  sovereign  will  upon 
the  Church  ;  and,  for  anything  we  can  see  to  the  contraiy. 
Parliament  might,  without  much  difficulty,  have  been  got  at 
the  time  to  agree  to  the  outrage.  But  a  strongly-worded 
petition  from  Scotland,  asking  that  the  Church  might  be 
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heard  by  coi&sel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  backed 
up  as  that  was  by  a  bold  speech  from  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bine,  had  the  effect  of  arresting  the  deluge.  Lord  Aberdeen 
shnmk  from  pursuing  a  course  which  threatened  to  issue  in 
inything  but  pacification,  and,  although  not  with  a  very  good 
giaoe,  he  withdrew  his  Bill. 

It  could  not  be  said,  however,  that  thereupon  things  i*e- 

turned  again  to  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  before  this 

abortive  attempt  at  a  settlement.      The  rejection  of  Lord 

Aberdeen's  proposal,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  suspen- 

won  by  the  Assembly  of  1840  of  the  Strathbogie  ministers, 

h«d  greatly  provoked  the  future  Premier,  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

To  him  the  "  rebellion  "  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  appeared 

intolerable ;  and  on  the  27th  of  July  he  spoke  in  his  place  in 

the  House  of  Commons  in  a  way  which  made  it  all  too  certain 

tbat  when  the  Tories  came  into  power,  as  they  seemed  likely 

to  do  ere  long,  even  less  was  to  be  expected  from  them  than 

f^om  Lord  Melbourne.     This  was  discouraging  enough  for  the 

Evangelicals,  but  it  put  fresh  heart  and  hope  into  the  Moderate 

my,  and  from  this  point  we  may  date  a  new  and  more 

letter  recommencement  of  the  struggle.      The   Strathbogie 

'^Uaiaters  (who,  as  we  have  the  best  reason  for  saying,  had 

'^  at  times  their  serious  misgivings)  were  stirred  up  to  a 

'^ore  obstina^   resistance   to    ecclesiastical   authority ;    the 

'Moderate  leaders  also  became  more  reckless  in  their  methods 

^  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  the  foolish  confidence  was  every- 

^^ere  sought  to  be  propagated  that  nothing  was  needed  to 

^^Uae  the  Non-Intrusion  agitation  to  collapse,  but  a  resolute 

P'^ssBure  of  the  compulsitors  of  law.      As  a  matter  of  fact, 

^Q  calculations  failed.     The  Evangelicals  were  not  dispersed 

^t  compacted   by  the   pressure.      But,  apart  from   that,  it 

• 

^  worth  remembering  that  it  is  in  a  very  great  degree  to 
^e  shortsighted  statesmanship  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and   Sir 
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Robert  Peel  that  we  owe  at  this  time  the  ezacerbatiQii  c 
the  conflict. 

Things,  however,  could  not  possibly  be  left  as  they  mn 
and  another  nobleman  presented  himself  as  ready  to  maka  i 
fresh  attempt  at  pacification.  This  was  the  Duke  of  Aigyk 
whose  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  on  the  6th  of  May  1841 
As  its  provisions  proved  satisfactory,  the  clouds  again  lifted 
but  in  June  the  Ministry  was  defeated,  and  all  further  pre 
gress  was  stayed  until  after  the  general  election  which  enaoec 
It  was  then  found  that  the  reign  of  the  Whigs  was  ofm 
and  that  the  Church  must  thenceforward  look  to  Sir  Bobei 
PeeL  A  deputation  was  accordingly  sent  to  him  in  Se| 
tember ;  but  the  interview  to  which  it  was  admitted  was  nc 
encouraging.  The  great  statesman  was  ominously  retieonl 
and  as  the  little  knot  of  Scottish  Churchmen  retired  from  th 
audience,  to  compare  notes  among  themselves,  one  of  th 
shrewdest  of  them  said  to  his  associates,  ''That  man  wi 
never  sanction  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the  Choidi. 
And  he  was  right.  The  Duke  of  Argyle's  Bill  was  traosfem 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  Mr.  Campbell  of  Mdui 
undertook  to  take  charge  of  it.  That  it  would  have  bee 
carried  there  at  the  time  under  any  circumstances,  is  of  eoon 
extremely  doubtful  But  the  Qovemment  did  not  give  it  Ik 
chance.  Its  second  reading  was  set  down  for  the  4th  of  Maj 
but  before  the  debate  came  on  Mr.  Campbell  was  reqneate 
to  postpone  his  motion,  on  the  ground  that  the  Ministry  noi 
saw  its  way  to  propose  a  satisfEtctory  measure  of  its  owi 
Mr.  Campbell,  suspecting  no  evil,  consented.  Mr.  Fox  Mm! 
and  others  refused  to  agree ;  but  their  opposition  was  of  n 
avail  They  were  beaten  on  a  division,  and  the  ground  wa 
thus  left  free  for  Sir  James  Graham  to  do  his  best  That  bei 
proved  to  be  nothing.  The  secret  of  his  interposition  at  a 
is  now  well  understood  to  have  been,  that  in  the  meantim 
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there  had  b^^  to  be  put  forth  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
FOBTT.*  They  succeeded  in  convincing  the  politicians  that  the 
NoQ-Intrusion  party  was  divided ;  that  some  of  its  represen- 
ktiyes,  at  any  rate^  had  no  intention  whatever  of  pressing 
tluDgB  to  an  extremity ;  and  that  the  idea  of  a  great  Disrup- 
tioQ  might  be  very  safely  dismissed  as  a  chimera.  Any 
thmght,  therefore,  that  might  have  been  entertained  of  con- 
eenion  was  abandoned  Events  were  allowed,  so  far  as  the 
Govemment  was  concerned,  to  take  their  course.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's Bill,  when  at  last  brought  in,  was  thrown  out  on  a 
tedmicality.  The  Claim  of  Right  was  ignominiously  re- 
jected— Sir  James  Graham  stating  on  the  occasion  that 
"these  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland"  could  never 
be  recognized  "  in  any  country  in  which  law,  equity,  oixler, 
or  common  sense  prevailed"  And  at  last,  on  the  18th  of 
May  1843,  the  crash  came  which  drove  the  Evangelicals  out- 
>ide  the  Establishment,  to  seek  in  a  separated  condition  that 
independence  which  the  State  denied  to  them  in  a  state  of 
Qu<m  with  it 

This  short  narrative  will  suffice  to  make  the  letters  which 
•w  given  below  intelligible  to  every  reader.  It  may,  how- 
ler, be  desirable  to  add  two  things  more.  One  is,  that  for 
•  time  Sir  Qeorge  Sinclair's  proposal  of  a  liberum  arbitrium, 
tt  it  was  caUed,  had  a  very  disturbing  influence  on  the  Non- 
^Btrorion  party ;  and  the  other  is  that,  as  he  shows  in  his 
'^ry,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  very  good  cause  to  complain  of 
^  conduct  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  refusal  of  the  Church  to 
*(eepi  his  Bill  seems  to  have  turned  the  love  which  his  lord- 
4ip  had  for  it  before  into  positive  hatred.  When  Dr.  Cand- 
^'b  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Biblical  Criticism  in 

*  A  fMtfty  of  men  who  had  hitherto  acted  with  the  Evangelicals,  but  who 
M  teparated  horn  Chalmen  and  others  of  the  same  class,  and  began  negutia- 
tfoM  oo  thdr  own  aocount.    On  them  lies  chiefly  the  responsibility  of  the  Dis* 
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the  University  of  Edinburgh  was  challenged,  because  he  had 

dared,  in  the  face  of  a  Court  of  Session  interdict,  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  Strathbogie,  Lord  Aberdeen  was  one  of  iiiose 
who  insisted  most  bitterly  that  it  should  be  cancelled.  It 
was  he  too  who  most  strongly  supported  Lord  Dunfermline  in 
assailing  the  Church  when  a  petition  from  the  Strathbogie 
ministers  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lord&  And  when, 
on  the  loth  of  June  1841,  he  appeared  as  protesting  against 
the  deposition  of  these  ministers,  his  indignation  seemed  to 
know  no  bounda  "  The  presumption,"  said  he,  "  manifested 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  these  proceedings,  was  never 
equalled  by  the  Church  of  Roma  Tyranny  such  as  was 
exhibited  in  this  case  would  annihilate  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  this  country ;  but  it  surely  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  present  day." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Ministers  under  whose  adminis- 
tration the  Disruption  actually  took  place.  But,  without  a 
word  of  further  comment,  we  shall  let  the  letters  speak  for 
themselvea  They  are  addressed  to  two  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
life-long  friends,  Mr.  Alexander  Dunlop  and  Dr.  Harry  Rainy 
of  Glasgow. 

(To  Mr,  A.  Dunlop,) 

"  Lo2nx>ir,  Pdtrwny  t$,  2S40. 

"  I  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Greorge  Grey,  who  seems  favonrable  to 
onr  views,  and  desirous  to  promote  a  settlement.  I  have  also  had  loof 
interviews  with  the  Marquis  of  Bute  and  Duke  of  Argyle.  The 
would  go  all  the  length  of  the  Committee  so  far  as  he  is  penooallj 
cemed ;  but  he  said  he  was  confident  the  Conservatives  as  a  bodj  woald 
He  was  quite  sure  they  would,  as  a  bodt/y  agree  to  the  1649  ttmngemeaX, 
— putting  in  '  causeless  prejudice '  in  addition  to  '  factious  motives,' — and 
that  they  would  readily  consent  to  have  it  arranged  that  the  diasent  ahould 
be  held  good,  and  should  stop  the  settlement  unless  some  party  haviiif 
interest  should  prove  that  it  waA  tendered  under  the  disqualifying  tenm  ol 
the  Act— of  which  temUf  at  the  same  time,  the  Church  Courts  ahould  be  tlie 
sole  interpreters.  He  said  if  the  Committee  should  think  fit  to  aooepi  tlui 
arrangement,  and  say  to  the  Government, '  Give  us  thatf  it  would  be  wart  f0 
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pM  wpeedilj  through  the  two  Hoafle&  I  suggested  the  risk  of  the  Govem- 
oent  answering  the  request  by  proposing,  on  that  very  account^  a  measure 
oaking  the  people's  dissent  absolute,  and  so  indulging  tbeir  grudge  at  the 
Choreh,  which  would  then  infallibly  get  no  measure  at  all,  and  get  at  the 
ame  time  for  the  Church  a  possible  odium  from  the  people. 

"He  admitted  this  fear  was  too  well  founded ;  for  he  told  me  in  con- 
fidence that  Lord  John  Russell  had  been  heard  to  say  last  summer, '  he 
would  not  be  the  man  to  help  the  Church  of  Scotland  out  of  her  difficulties.' 
Tlui,  of  coarse,  etUre  ncu8.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  most  kind  and  friendly. 
Dp  to  the  point  of  1649  he  is  quite  firm  and  decided ;  and  both  he  and 
Lord  Bute  were  strong  against  the  late  interdict 

''I  am  going  to-day  to  call  on  the  Duke  of  Kichmond.  I  shall  also 
CDdeaTour  to  see  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  ascertain  distinctly  what  he  means. 
Iim  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  wisdom  and  our  duty  is  this, — to  bring 
the  Conservatives  up  to  the  highest  point  we  can ;  and  ascertaining  what 
tbat  is,  to  use  our  whole  influence  to  bring  the  Government  to  the  propos- 
ing of  a  measure  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  without,  of  course,  hinting  what 
the  Conservatives  will  do." 

(To  Mr,  A,  Dunlop,) 

"London,  March 5, 1840. 

^l  confeas  it  appears  to  me  so  entirely  doubtful  how  these  political 
Borements  are  to  affect  our  cause — the  way  of  Providence  in  this  whole 
9*)eition  is  so  much  '  in  the  sea,'  that  any  attempt  to  trace  it  at  present 
'^QDB  hopeless.  And  therefore  my  feeling  is  to  go  steadily  on,  using  the 
i*cuu  which  lie  plainly  within  our  own  sphere  of  duty,  leaving  the  issue  to 
Him  who  ruleth  over  alL" 

(To  Dr.  Harry  Rainy.) 

"  London,  Ajnil  t4,  I840. 

**  With  regard  to  the  great  object  of  my  mission,  I  found,  on  my  arrival 

OB  Wednesday  evening,  a  note  waiting  me  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  saying  that 

^  was  in  the  country,  and  was  coming  to  town  next  day  to  meet  me.    I 

vent  to  his  house  accordingly  yesterday  forenoon,  and  we  had  a  very  long 

eonfidential  diKussion,  which  lasted  upwards  of  two  hours,  in  the  course  of 

vhich  he  told  me  the  nature  and  provisions  of  his  intended  measure,  the 

difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with — in  short,  opened  his  whole  mind  with- 

9nt  reserve  on  the  subject ;  of  course  on  the  understanding  that  the  conver- 

mtioa  was  to  be  held  as  strictly  private.    He  is  to  submit  his  Bill  to  Mr. 

HamiltOD  and  myself  on  Monday ;  and  till  one  sees  the  terms  of  it,  it  is  im- 

poMible  to  speak  with  confidence.    He  pledges  himself  that  it  will  at  least 

remove  all  difficulties  on  the  side  of  conscience^  by  leaving  us  full  power 

to  determine  in  what  circumstances  the  pastoral  relation  shall  be  formed, 
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aad  'if  ^nrin^  fall  •*dfeet  la  rar  refoai  ts  fbim.  it;  whacityr  omj  be  tki 
iiroQiwii  'Mi  wtudti  w«  •ieeuts  :iiac  dift  sttiiBiBBC  tamiiit  be  pKoeetded  wi^ 
"*  £  dad  :ii«nB  is  ^nac  JcsiYitv  oa.  cfas  psit  of  oar  «B«BHa»  ^^^^kHnl 
'^hmdy  in  eilbrti  3o  ptvwL  <iiid  .liitiniir  Lard  Afniiiin,  ^  ceffi^g  at 
•amiiiily  what  had  beea  xaxed  a>  iunu  he  j»;rs  ooe  an.  appartaaicj  of 
an^  maav  diii^B  oo  ngfaxa.  It  la  ^  wj  «!ft<lnii»  hnMneai  alfiogeclMi^ 
mmkum  me  vvrj  MTJiuia.  je  is  piai3Bi  zne  in  a  painnn  of  ao 
biiitv.  I  am  canaaona.  hawvrer,  d  bciiij^  imfauneed  fay  no 
bnt  a  netprd  :o  :iie  weifiire  it  tiie  ( Jhareh ;  ami  if  I  Jo  mj  hetL  to 
tbac  41111. 1  moat  be  wnnmBwi  ^  leave  tiie  iaeae  in  better  hamie  than 
and  to  be  hiamwi.  aa  I  znaj  vexT  likely  be.  &ar  not  nmmpiiabni^  whaoi  ■ 
bejood  my  powec'' 

^  Lovoon,  JfrS  19,  JSIOl 

*  Mr.  HamfTtan  ami  I  had  a  diree  hams'  dxacnaBoa  jetterday  with  Lovd 
AheHeen,  with,  hia  Bill  be&re  oa.  He  put  xa  itnetly  under 
which,  of  cnnne.  interfere  inaauieckbly  with,  our  frcedoai  of 
tMO.  It  ia  not  TJnlating  hia  lordaiup  <  interiiict,  however,  to 
flpenerally  the  rfaarartifr  of  the  Bill  to  one  who  ia  jo  fwift  to  hear  and  ihw 
to  ipeak  aa  yoar>eI£  In  a  word,  c1l«uu  it  takes  away  all  oor  difBmltif  ao 
Car  aa  eomacioku  ia  ooocerxked,  leaving  the  Church  Coorta  to  give  fuU  efci 
to  coky  ohjectiooa  of  «»y  kind  againat  the  preaentee  or  kU  atttUwkoU  which 
the  people  may  nrge.  It  procoances  the  presenting  of  the  miniitnr  to 
the  people  when  he  goes  to  preach  before  them,  aa  a  part  of  the  *triali' 
which  'are  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  Kirk.'  It  entitlea  the  peopk 
to  ohysct  if  they  think  him  unfit  to  edify  them, — with  power  to  appwJ 
if  afUMtiaiied  with  the  Preabyterya  judgment,  and  the  appeal  to  hi 
ffzcluaively  to  the  Cbarch  Coart&  It  makes  no  reference  to  the  Veto 
liaw  direct  or  ioilirect;  and  leaves  the  Presbytery,  ao  far  as  I  can  aet^ 
full  power  in  each  caae  jadicially  to  give  effect  to  the  veto  of  the  paririi 
if  tendered  on  the  ground  that  the  presentee's  gifts  are  not  suited  to  theii 
edification. 

''It  would  have  been  unspeakably  wiser  and  simpler  had  they  jost  left 
the  Veto  to  stand  as  a  general  rule,  instead  of  risking  the  litigation  iHnch 
the  sefiarate  judging  of  each  caae  as  it  comes  may  produce.  But  still,  as  il 
leaves  the  Church  perfectly  free,  absolutely  to  determine  when  they  shdl 
oonstitute  a  pastoral  relation  and  when  not,  our  con9cienee  will  be  delivwvd; 
and  though  1  would  not  actively  concur,  I  think  we  would  not  be  waiMlwt 
iu  directly  refusing  and  repudiating  it  We  are  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Bill 
put  into  our  hands  to  study  immediately.  He  had  only  the  one  oopy  ks 
read  fnmi  yesterday,  which  was  to  be  transcribed  last  night  He  will  gm 
notice  to -morrow  night  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  night  when  his  Bill 
will  lie  introduced.'' 
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(To  Mr.  A.  Dunlap.) 

*'  Olaboow,  June  If,  I84O. 

**ltaa  both  astonmhed  and  gratified  beyond  measure  to  hear  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  has  b^^nn  again  to  think  of  the  '  calL'  The  man  ia  a  perfect 
wspUL  I  baye  ceased  to  speculate  about  his  movements.  I  hope  you 
kn  molTad  on  sending  np  the  deputation — the  step  seems  indispensable.'' 

(To  Mr.  A.  Dunlop.) 

"  London,  Jwm  IS,  I840. 
"  As  it  may  possibly  be  useful  for  you  to  know  exactly  Lord  Aberdeen's 
itite  of  mind  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  I  subjoin  an 
extract  from  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  him.  He  seems  to  be  in  no 
kamonr  to  amend  his  BilL  I  had  written  him  in  regard  to  what  he  said 
htely  in  Parliament  about  the  necessity  of  the  Church  obeying  the  law. 
He '  keeps  to  his  threap '  on  that  subject,  insisting  that  the  maintaining  of 
Am  Veto  Law  even  under  the  existing  limitations  is  *  a  violation  of  the  law.' 
After  leaving  this  point  he  comes  to  his  Bill,  and  writes  as  follows : — 
'Undoubtedly  it  would  have  afforded  me  pleasure  if  I  could  have  adopted 
an  the  amendments  of  the  Bill  proposed  by  you  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  con- 
Mtently  with  a  sense  of  my  own  duty,  and  with  the  main  objects  I  had  in 
view  when  proposing  the  measure.  But  my  present  fear  is  that  I  have 
•besdy  adopted  too  many  of  these  amendments ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I 
njoioe  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  in  having  fiimly  resisted  the  adoption 
<tf  that  which  you  inform  me  would  have  secured  the  adoption  of  the  Bill 
by  the  Assembly,  but  which  would  also,  in  my  judgment,  have  led  to  the 
ndn  of  the  Church.  The  temper  and  spirit  evinced  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Anembly,  and  their  proceedings,  have  been  such  as  to  produce  any  other 
fthd  than  an  inclination  to  extend  their  powers.'  His  lordship  is  evidently 

(To  Mr.  A.  Dunlap,) 

**  Glasgow,  Juljf  8,  I840. 

"  Not  a  word  from  London  or  Edinburgh.  Are  you  equally  without 
MmDation  as  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  movements  ?  A  preliminary  meeting  I 
edled  yesterday  has  adjourned  till  to-morrow,  eleven  A.M.,  in  hopes  of 
btfing  more  definite  information  to  guide  us  as  to  the  intended  public 
We  have  fixed  conditionally  for  Wednesday  next,  and  have 
Begg  and  Makgill  to  attend  it;  and  we  are  most  anxious  for 
Gvthiie,  who  is  new  here,  and  who  would  create  a  sensation.  I  wish  you 
woold  seoond  oar  application  to  him,  and  urge  him  to  come.  It  is  very 
nportaot 

"  I  am  glad  and  thankful  the  Moderate  manifesto  is  such  an  o%U  and 
ovfor,  as  the  Americans  say.    They  have  overshot  the  mark." 
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(To  Mr.  A,  Dunlop.) 

"  Glasgow,  ^ivme  5,  ISId 
"This  speech  of  Peel's  makes  the  cause  verj  clear  as  to  the  Leagofc 
If,  before^  it  was  expedient,  it  is  now  indispensable.  I  presume  it  is  to  go  oq 
as  was  agreed.  I  trust  no  cross  accident  has  arisen  to  mar  it.  It  is  time 
now.  Colquhoun  is  dismayed  at  the  speech  of  Peel,  and  says  the  party  had 
no  conception  it  was  coming.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  has  broken  the  party's 
back,  and  all  their  surgery  will  not  mend  it  in  Scotland  for  years  to  come. 
''  I  am  glad  Gordon  approves  the  League,  and  trust  that  Chalmers  wiU 
be  of  the  same  mind.  Peel's  speech  will  help  him  to  a  right  oondoaioii,  if 
he  was  in  any  difficulty  before." 

{To  Mr,  A.  Dunlop,) 

"  Glasgow,  Sqpiember  ft,  ISSO, 

"  The  preparations  for  the  Bicentenary  dinner  are  going  on  prosperously. 
To  all  appearance  we  shall  have  an  ample  attendence.  The  Committee 
wish  you  to  prepare  as  a  toast, '  The  memory  of  the  Scottish  worthies  who 
in  former  days  contended  for  the  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.' 
Something  to  that  effect  And  if  Lord  Lome  be  present,  we  would  say, 
'  The  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  other  Scottish  worthies,'  &c. 
He  and  the  Duke  are  invited ;  but  no  answer  has  been  returned.  They 
are  both  in  town,  and  we  may  expect  to  hear  to-morrow.  If  either  of 
them  engage  to  attend,  I  shall  write  you. 

"  Cooke  is  coming  over  to  represent  the  Irish  Presbyterians. 

''  Chalmers  is  to  speak  on  the  union  of  all  orthodox  Presbyterians ;  a 
subject  of  which  he  is  quite  fulL" 

{To  Mr,  A,  BurUop,) 

"Glasgow,  OetcbertS,  2840, 
"  How  does  your  municipal  election  look  7  It  is  a  pity  that  any  fredi 
fuel  should  be  flung  on  the  fire  that  has  hitherto  burned  so  mischieToualy 
between  us  and  the  Dissenters.  It  was,  of  course,  unavoidable  at  Edin- 
burgh. But  it  would  be  an  immense  matter  if  the  division  between  us 
could  be  healed.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  one  had  access  to  know 
what  is  going  on  among  them  behind  the  scenes,  there  would  be  found  to 
be  some  materials  for  union." 

{To  Mr,  A,  Dunlop,) 

**  Glasgow,  February  8^  184L 
"  I  enclose  for  your  information  a  letter  received  this  morning  from 
Colquhoun.     If  Lord  Melbourne  represents  the  feelings  and  intentions  of 
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Goremment  as  to  our  question,  what  he  has  written  Sir  George  Sinclair 
jg  certainly  ominoua  enough.  There  seems  certainly  to  be  no  help  in  man ; 
ud  perhaps  it  is  to  bring  us  to  a  more  unreserved  dependence  on  God  that 
we  ue  to  haire  every  human  stay  broken." 

{To  Mr,  A.  DurUop,) 

"  Glasgow,  February  «f,  I84I, 

"Now  that  Hamilton's  admirable  pamphlet  is  likely  to  give  a  fillip  to 
oor  cause  among  Parliamentary  men,  should  not  a  decided  efibrt  be  made 
printely  to  get  some  such  Bill  as  he  sketches  in  the  Appendix  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons?  It  is  not  so  remote  from  the  views  on  which 
Mr.  Maule  and  the  Advocate  were  willing  to  legislate  last  year,  as  to  render 
it  oniikely  that  they  would  support  it ;  while  many  of  the  Conservatives,  I 
im  inclined  to  think,  would  not  be  unwilling  to  aid  it  The  return  lately 
Bade  to  Maule's  order  about  the  Veto  Settlement  would  afford  a  reasonable 
groond  for  his  supporting  it,  or  even  introducing  it,  or  something  like  it. 

"I  have  written  Colquhoun  and  Mr.  Home  Drummond  about  it." 

(To  Mr,  A.  Dunlop,) 

"  Glasgow,  March  It,  I841. 

**l  had  come,  before  receiving  your  letter,  to  substantially  the  same 
QOodoBion  you  have  expressed ;  and  have  resolved  to  do  nothing  till  the 
■Doke  of  this  explosion  so  far  clears  away  as  to  enable  one  to  see  distinctly 
^  real  state  of  things.  I  have  written  Hamilton  that,  at  least  in  the 
meantime,  I  cannot  go  to  London ;  but  have  urged  his  setting  out,  without 
^7i  as  in  truth  now  more  necessary  than  ever.  To  get  a  Bill  on  sound 
pviociples  even  introduced,  is  a  point  of  great  importance ;  and  no  pains 
^^MMiki  be  spared  to  secure  it.  Above  aU,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
giTQig  way  to  the  sort  of  despondency — the  feeling  of  its  being  hopeless 
^7  longer  to  struggle  to  avert  the  catastrophe — which  late  events  are 
'^lodated  to  produce. 

"We  can  now,  however,  distinctly  see  the  breakers  without  climbing 
^  tbe  masthead.  The  seven  have  only  to  get  an  interdict  against  the 
^*a&bly  pronouncing  sentence  of  deposition.  After  the  views  expressed 
^Lord  Normanby,  in  name  of  the  Government,  their  Commissioner  cannot 
'*^n  while  an  interdict  is  violated ;  and  then  comes  the  crash. 

"It  is  a  solemn  thought  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  in  (2).  F.)  on  Tuesday. 
^Vre  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  a  conference  of  a  more  select  kind  than  the 
binary  meeting  in  the  Keligious  Institution  Rooms.  It  is  time  to  be  setting 
^  house  in  order ;  but  we  must  do  nothing  rashly — nothing  to  precipitate 
>o  frightful  a  calamity.  A  false  movement,  in  our  present  critical  position, 
'^t  not  only  ensure  the  Church's  overthrow,  but  leave  on  us  the  re- 
*poosibility  of  the  event" 
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(To  Mr.  A.  Dwdop.) 

*'Ola80OW,  Apnl9,  XSft 

**  I  heard  from  Hamilton  this  morning,  and  am  glad  to  hear  there  ■ 
some  light  beginning  to  appear.  The  old  proverb  saysy '  Clear  in  the  $mA 
beguiled  the  cadger.'  I  hope  Mr.  Hamilton's  hopes  are  not  doomed  to  «d 
the  same  way. 

"  He  is  anxious  to  have  letters  addressed  him  showing  how  really  Con- 
servative the  popular  movement  of  the  Church  is,  and  how  groesly  erroii»> 
ous  it  is  to  imagine  it  has  any  affinity  with  Badicalism.  I  haye  set  two 
such  letters  agoing  to-day,  which  will  exactly  meet  his  views.  The  oas 
from  the  secretary,  or  rather  political  agent,  of  the  Conservative  party  hen^ 
proving  that  the  active  adherents  of  the  popular  party  in  the  Chordi  haft 
been  the  chief  instruments  in  bringing  about  whatever  reaction  has  takes 
place  towards  Conservatism  in  this  town  and  county,  as  well  as  in  tkt 
neighbouring  counties  and  burghs.  The  other,  from  the  secretaiy  of  tkt 
Conservative  Operatives'  Association,  showing  that,  out  of  its  500  membei% 
not  more  than  6  are  opposed  to  the  Church's  movements;  and  that  tkt 
whole  of  the  remainder  so  entirely  identify  their  Conservatism  with  the 
Church's  principles  and  present  proceedings,  that  at  this  moment  they 
will  not  move  aS  a  political  body  at  all,  under  an  impression  that  Peel  and 
other  leaders  of  his  party  are  unfriendly  to  the  Church.  And,  fmthcr, 
that  Conservatism  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  among  the  opentiw^ 
apart  from  the  Church  question." 

(To  Mr.  A.  Dunlop.) 

**  Olasoow,  Jfay  fi.  mi 

*^  By  a  letter  from  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Lee  of  Campsie,*  I  have  j«l 
heard  that  the  seven  are  positively  to  hold  out.  Lee  was  anxioos  they  should 
give  in,  and  pressed  Cooke,  when  over  at  Principal  Haldane's  dinner,  to  ndvisi 
them  to  do  so.  He  says  he  thought  he  had  made  some  impreanon  on  him  in 
private;  but  once  with  his  party,  he  finds  him  taking  another  tone.  I  need  nel 
tell  you  all  this  was  his  own  spontaneous  act.  Of  course,  the  information  may 
be  relied  on,  and  you  will  therefore  have  no  occasion  to  deal  with  the  embai^ 
rassiDg  question  of  what  kind  of  acknowledgment  would  suffice  t  The  coons 
now  is  clear,  and  the  duty  plain ;  but  the  drcumstancee  in  which  the  Assembly 
is  placed  are  unspeakably  solemn.  How  the  two  parties  are  to  oontimis 
one  Church,  if  the  minority  support  the  seven  out  and  out,  is  what  I  cannot 
see  to  be  possible.  We  are  therefore,  to  all  appearance,  on  the  eve  ol  a 
great  change.   May  God  give  us  all  the  grace  which  the  emergency  lequirMi 

^*  The  great  t^ing  will  be  to  bring  out  the  true  character  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  the  seven  have  been  trampling  on.  Votes  are  valuable ;  bat 
a  powerful  exposition  of  the  truth  is  more  valuable  stilL 

*  Afterwards  Dr.  Robert  I^ee  of  Edinbtugh. 
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"  I  bear  it  has  been  resolved  to  discusB  Anti-Patronage,  and  to  take  the 
debate  htfort  the  day  for  considering  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  BilL 

''I  am  perhaps  no  judge,  not  knowing  the  grounds  on  which  this 
iniDgement  has  been  adopted.  One  would  say,  at  a  distance,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  take  the  Bill  first" 

(TV)  Dr.  H,  Rainy.) 

"  Eddtbubgh,  May  t5, 1841' 

**  We  got  safe  here  yesterday,  within  the  four  hours,  after  a  very  plea- 
■Ukt  joorney.  We  were  quite  a  party  of  ourselves — Dr.  Henderson,  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  Mias  Graham.  Bobert*  dined  here,  and  we  went  to  the  Assero- 
blj  in  the  evening,  when  he  got  his  first  sight  of  that  venerable  Court  He 
vent  down  to  Pilrig  in  the  evening.  I  took  him  this  forenoon  to  the  Com- 
nuHioner's  Levee,  to  see  the  little  piece  of  State  ceremonial  that  goes  on 
tbere;  and  to-morrow  he  accompanies  me  to  the  Moderator's  breakfast, 
vhere  one  gets  something  more  substantial  than  a  bow.  As  to  the  Assem- 
bly, things  hitherto  have  gone  on  very  satisfactorily.  Wright  of  Borthwick's 
diDgerous  and  insidious  heresies  were  discussed  last  night.  He  was  found 
goiltj,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  deposed.  The  minority's  motion 
vu  only  for  some  delay.  All  concurred  in  condemning — for  the  Moderates 
ba?e  now  become  wonderfully  orthodox.  Candlish's  speech  was  a  masterpiece. 

''To-day  we  have  had  the  India  Report,  the  English  Presbyterian 
Chorck  Deputation,  and  the  Anti- Patronage  discussion,  now  in  progress 
(balf-psst  five).  It  was  opened  by  Cunningham  in  an  able  and  temperate 
^^ff^  Chalmers  followed  in  a  speech  not  well  conceived,  I  think,  and 
not  aiming  very  decidedly  at  anything.  Dr.  Makellar  succeeded  him, 
ud  moved  the  amendment  (for  which  Chalmers  will  vote)  to  the  effect 
tint  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  Cunningham  would  not  facilitate  but  retard  the 
'''Element  of  the  Church's  difficulties.  It  is  so  framed  that  the  Moderates 
•^  Tote  for  it ;  and  if  they  do,  it  will,  of  course,  carry  by  a  decided 
^^joritjT,  and  leave  the  way  open  for  the  discussion  of  the  Duke's  Bill 
*o-n»oiTow  unembarrassed  by  Anti-Patronage. 

*If  it  6«  the  result  of  to-night's  debate  that  Mackellar's  motion  carries, 
I  should  think  the  Duke's  Bill  likely  to  have  a  very  large  majority 
*<>-niorrow.  Strathbogie  is  fixed  for  Thursday.  There  are  etUL  rumours 
*W  aome  concession  on  the  part  of  the  seven.  But  my  belief  is  they 
^  come  to  nothing.  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  as  to  what  the  Mode- 
'^  will  do  in  the  event  of  the  deposition  of  the  recusants." 

{To  Dr,  Harry  Rainy,) 

"  59  York  Place,  Ediwburoh,  May  f7, 1841. 
"  Resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  Bill  were  passed  by  the 
Affembly  about  one  o'clock  this  morning  by  a  majority  of  230  to  105.    The 

•  Now  Principal  Rainy. 
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subject  was  introdaced  hj  Mr.  CaDdlish  in  an  able  speech  expository  of 
the  Bill,  and  which  he  concladed  with  an  appeal  to  the  Moderate  side  of 
the  House.  The  appeal  was  most  touching  and  impressive,  and  thoroughly 
solemnized  the  minds  of  the  audience.  The  counter-motion  was  made  by 
Dr.  Hill  (that  the  Bill  was  not  calculated  to  settle  the  difficulties,  and  that 
the  Veto  Law  should  be  repealed)  in  a  very  weak  and  paltry  qwecfa. 
Though  as  a  body  the  Moderates  held  together,  there  were  honourable  ex- 
ceptions of  men  who  broke  from  their  ranks  and  met  the  appeal  made  to 
them  in  a  corresponding  spirit  Dr.  Brunton  was  one  of  these.  He  could 
not  support  ail  the  resolutions ;  but  he  would  not  oppose  the  Duke's  Bill, 
and  would  concur  in  no  movement  to  obstruct  its  progress.  With  soiDe 
amendments,  he  thought  it  would  work  well.  Lee  of  Campsie  took  the 
aame  view,  in  a  vigorous  and  manly  speech  that  was  most  distasteful  to 
his  own  side  of  the  House.  Dr.  Ferrie  of  Kilcouquhar  voted  for  the  re- 
solutions; and  several  Moderates  were  silent  On  our  side,  some  half- 
dozen  High  Anti-Patronage  people,  such  as  Makgill  Crichton,  Bridgei, 
&C.,  did  not  vote. 

^  The  debate  was  conducted  in  the  most  admirable  spirit,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  speech  of  Dr.  Hill,  and  one  of  Mr.  David  Milne  (Sir  David 
Milne's  son),  which  Dr.  P.  Macfarlan  discussed  in  fine  style,  giving  Mr. 
Milue  himself  a  rebuke  which  he  will  feel  for  some  time  to  come. 

*'The  seven  men  are  resolved  to  hold  out  By  a  private  agreement, 
Dr.  Cook,  Principal  Macfarlane,  Dr.  P.  Macfarlan,  and  I,  had  an  inter- 
view with  them  yesterday  afternoon.  They  would  not  yield  a  peg.  '  Wha 
will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar,'  as  the  old  adage  saysL  They  deserve  their 
fate,  and  they  will  certainly  get  what  they  deserve.  It  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  Church  has  no  choice  but  to  go  through  with  it" 

(To  Dr.  H.  Rainy.) 

"  LovDOH,  Jmmt  10, 1S41. 

"The  approaching  dLasolution  of  Parliament  and  succeeding  cdecticM 
engross  every  miud  here,  and  hardly  any  one  will  look  at  our  question  at 
present  Tlie  Bill  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  must,  of  course,  be  postponed 
till  next  session.  Tlie  Duke  will  state  his  views  on  Monday  night  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  refer  to  the  strong  support  his  Bill  has  received  frtMi 
various  quarters,  and  al)ove  all  from  the  Church  herself,  the  party  chictfj 
concerned.  He  will  intimate  his  purpose,  and  reintroduce  it  eariy  next 
session.  Lord  Belhaven  comes  to  town  to-night,  and  to-morrow  we  shall 
have  some  consultation  n^gardiug  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  against 
the  interdicta  I  ho|)e  the  Government  may  be  induced  to  present  to 
Mortlach,  as  tlie  speediest  way  of  bringing  the  question  to  an  isMt 
whether  or  not  the  courts  of  law  will  give  civil  effect  to  the  depositioB  of 
the  Strathbogie  ministers.     We  shall  know  in  a  day  or  twa 

''It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  get  some  of  our  om frUmdk  isCs 
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next  Fariuunent.  We  shall  never  do  any  good  till  this  is  attained.  Now, 
I  hiye  to  meotioii  to  jou,  in  confidence,  that  there  is  some  idea  of  Mr. 
Donlop  ccnning  forward  for  Boss-shire,  if  he  can  be  assured  of  a  sufficient 
Uniiorial  support  (that  of  Whig  proprietors)  to  back  the  influence  the 
parely  Church  party  may  be  able  to  exert  He  would,  of  course,  come 
forward  as  an  independent  member,  and  avowedly  as  the  supporter  of  the 
Ghorch's  cause.  He  is  anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of  any  judicious 
friends  who  know  that  county,  whether  they  think  he  would  have  a 
raMOoable  chance  of  success.  Various  persons  will,  of  course,  be  consulted ; 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  have  some  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  mattem  Pray  write  me,  in  course j  what  you  think,  and  suggest  any- 
thing that  oocoiB  to  you  on  the  subject — such  as  names  of  individuals  who 
ooaki  be  of  use,  &c. 

"  Another  point  I  have  to  mention.  Mr.  Patrick  Stewart  is  to  contest 
Benfrewahire.  He  is  an  able  man,  and  pMidy  committed  on  our  question 
ih  iU  whole  extent.  It  is  considered  by  our  best  friends  here  that  his 
praKDoe  in  Parliament  would  be  of  great  service.  Can  you  do  anything 
there  t  Tour  friend,  Qeneral  Darroch,  used  to  support  the  Stewart  family, 
I  believe.  Would  he  be  inclined  to  do  so  at  present?  It  would  probably 
Mde  the  contest.  Stewart  speaks  well,  and  we  need  such  a  man  greatly 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  impression  here  is,  that  if  Sir  R  Peel 
ffrt  a  large  majority,  and  come  into  office  with  a  strong  Grovemment,  he 
vill  try  to  anuh  u&  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  a  seat  in  Ireland  may 
be  got  for  Makgill  Crichton.'' 

{To  Dr.  H,  Rainy.) 

"  London,  June  It,  I841. 

'"Ilere  is  little  good  to  be  done  here  in  our  question  at  present  We 
^  tome  hopes  of  getting  Government  to  present  to  Mortlach  (one  of  the 
'I'vcn  pariahea,  and  which  is  in  their  gift);  but  the  Lord  Chancellor,  after 
^og  two  days  to  think  of  it,  declines  to  recommend  it — and,  of  course, 
6o?emment  will  act  accordingly.  He  is  afraid  it  might  be  misunderstood 
^if  it  were  an  indication  of  Government  being  on  the  side  of  the  Church, 
*^  igainst  the  Civil  Courts ;  whereas  they  wish  to  stand  neutral,  and  give 
BO  opinion  either  way.  They  are  a  poor,  shuffling  set  All  we  can  say  is, 
^  let  us  alone ;  whereas  Peel  would  interfere  actively  against  us,  if  his 
P^J  were  in  office  with  a  strong  majority  at  their  back. 

''There  really  is  no  help  for  us  in  man,  and  we  have  much  need  to  be 
pitting  our  trust  in  God. 

**  Lord  Aberdeen  is  to  ask  a  question  of  Lord  Melbourne  on  Monday 
^^^  about  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly ;  of  course  as  a 
Wni  for  making  an  attack  upon  us.  We  are  taking  measures  to  have 
^^*dt  Roeebery,  fireadalbane,  Belhaven,  and  the  Duke  of  Ajrgyle,  in  readi- 
'^  to  My  a(m»ething  in  reply. 
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"^The  Modttnte  depatation  have  been  waitiiig  on  Lord  Broogliam! 
Think  of  that.  UltrarXory  MiMierates  in  leagoe  with  the  moflt  pcoAigite 
of  the  Ultra- Badicala.  I  look  upon  it  aa  a  bad  omen.  It  shows  to  iHiat 
Iffligtha  the  3£oderate  party  are  ready  to  go  to  prevent  a  settlement  on  the 
only  prindpies  that  will  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  ¥!«»^Mi^Knn>ntL  * 

( To  Mr.  A.  Dfmlop.) 

'"  Lonwv.  Jmme  17, 184L 

"*"  In  coDsequimce  of  what  padsed  at  oar  last  conference  with  the 
Wealeyana,  and  of  other  drcamstaoceB  growing  oot  of  it,  I  have  consented 
CO  remain  here  till  Friday  night.  The  Watchman  of  this  morning  has  s 
sitrong  article  addressing  electors  on  oar  qaestion.  Dr.  Bunting  Mr. 
Beecham.  and  the  alitor  of  the  W^uchmun^  came  to  my  lodgings  last  night  si 
nine  o'cli^k  t4)  revise  it;  and  they  seem  now  resolved  to  make  common  csose 
with  aa.  A  dip  concaiDing  merely  the  article  was  to  be  sent  to  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  endooeti  in  a  letter,  calling  his  attention  to  it, '  from  the  WatekmoR 
office.'  This  will  aecare  its  meeting  his  eye;  and  I  ahoold  h<^  it  will 
have  some  etfect  in  deterring  him  from  meddling  with  na. 

^  I  have  been  with  the  Dake  of  Argyle  this  morning  abont  seeing  Lord 
Stanley.  The  Duke  thinks  it  desirable ;  is  to  see  him  or  write  him  to-day, 
and  endeavour  to  arrange  an  interview  for  to-morrow.  The  Dnke  is  most 
indignant  at  Lord  Aberdeen ;  talked  of  his  attack  on  the  Church  last  ni^t 
aa  disgraceful,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  it  must  surely  rain  his 
induence  with  all  who  have  the  least  respect  for  the  Church  of  Scotiand 
He  himself  was  not  reporteii,  bat  he  is  to  send  to  the  papers  a  report  of 
what  he  said.  It  was  he  who  called  ap  the  Chancellor  by  a  question  at 
to  the  proper  extent  and  effect  of  the  Auchterarder  decision.  The  Chan- 
cellors few  remarks,  the  Duke  says,  evidently  implied  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  sauctioning  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Scotch 
courts  of  law.  Lord  Melbourne,  on  the  whole,  did  well ;  and  I  feel  sure 
the  discussion  will  do  good  in  the  way  of  forcing  men  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, and  at  length  to  discover  that  it  does  involve  a  great  constitutional 
question. 

*'  I  am  going  to  ask  the  editor  of  the  Watchman  to  extract  from  your 
pamphlet  two  pages  on  Montgomery's  case— the  one  referred  to  by  Lofd 
Melbourne — as  the  most  parallel  to  the  present  controversy.  Giving  it 
entire,  will  show  that  the  Church  triumphed  in  that  case." 

{To  Mr,  A.  Dunlop,) 

**  Glasgow,  Awput  19,  IS4I. 

**  I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  Chalmers.  He  is  veiy 
anxious  that  the  resolutions  should  stick  to  the  grand  question  of  juris- 
diction, as  the  one  on  which  we  ditfer  with  the  Moderates,  and  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  threatened  schism — the  one  on  which  they  are  to 
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ippeal  to  Parliament  He  thinks  it  will  present  a  simpler  view  of  our 
case  to  the  public  and  to  Parliament,  and  unite  the  largest  number  of  our 
own  friends  in  the  Church.  I  am  satisfied  he  is  quite  right  The  occasion 
teems  to  dictate  and  demand  this  policy.  Anything  else  brought  in  should 
be,  at  any  rate,  incidental  and  subordinate." 

(7b  Mr.  A.  DurUop.) 

"  Glasgow,  Auffutt  tl,  1841, 

^  Madeod  left  this  on  Wednesday  to  dine  at  the  Dean's,  to  meet  Lord 
Aberdeen,  professing  to  be  most  anxious  to  bring  his  lordship  to  more 
ntidud  yiews, — condemning  Cook's  movement,  &c.  He  came  back  quite 
Ranged,  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Chalmers  this 
uomiiig,  saying  that  Sir  G.  Sinclair  appears,  from  a  letter  he  has  had  from 
him,  to  be  *  highly  satisfied '  with  the  conversation  of  Lord  Aberdeen ! 
He,  Sir  (George,  was,  I  believe,  at  the  dinuer-party  which  Macleod  went  in 
toatteod. 

''We  have  had  enough  of  his  lordship.     Let  us  hold  on  our  own 


cwme.* 


{To  Mr.  A,  Durdop) 

"Glasgow,  November  £6, 1841, 

^'Gnnfs*  speech  is  indeed  warlike;  but  he  belongs  to  that  class  who 
iRi4  to  push  things  to  an  extremity.  I  don't  believe  he  haa  any  other 
gnmnd  to  think  he  will  be  backed  than  that  which  he  expresses  in  his 
■peecb, — that  the  known  sentiments  of  members  of  Oovemmeut  are  such  as 
most  in  consistency  carry  them  that  length.  His  speech  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  meant  to  instigate  public  men  to  maintain  thai  fatal  consistency, 
by  potting  into  deeds  what  they  have  some  of  them  indicated  in  words." 

(To  Mr.  A.  Dunlop.) 

"Glasgow,  April  5, 1842. 

**  In  answer  to  your  note  of  yesterday,  I  shall  as  briefly  as  possible  state 

iDynewB  about  the  proposed  resolution, — the  stantis  vel  cadentis  ecdesiae  of 

^xt  AsMmbly.     (L)  That  it  should  be  quite  distinct  from  any  resolution 

(o  which  the  Assembly  may  come  on  the  subject  of  Patronage.    With  this 

^iew,  I  would  recommend  that  the  question  of  Anti-Patronage  should  be 

'oQoded  on  the  overturei  on  that  subject,  and  that  the  resolution  on  the 

jurisdiction  should  be  based  on  the  report  of  the  Non-Intrusion  Committee. 

Tbia  would  keep  the  two  matters  quite  distinct,  and  yet  would  avoid  even 

Uie  appearance  of  casting  Anti-Patronage  into  the  shade. 

**  In  order  that  the  Independence  resolution  should  grow  naturally  out  of 
the  Non- Intrusion  report,  I  assume  that  that  report  will  be  so  formed  as  to 
giTe  the  chief  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  have  declined 

•  Dr.  Grant,  late  of  St  Mary's,  Edinburgh. 
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to  proi>oee  any  legislative  settlement  of  oar  difficulties,  and  have  annomieed 
their  purpose  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  has  been  or  may  be  declared  bj  tfas 
Civil  Courts.  I  would  make  that  announcement  the  tUnfinff-point  ai  the 
Assembly's  resolution, — narrating  in  the  preamble  of  the  resolution  how 
that,  by  this  rejection  of  the  Assembly's  appeal  to  Parliament,  and  throw- 
ing of  us  upon  the  decision  of  the  very  Courts  of  whose  encroachments  we 
are  complaining,  we  are  thus  of  necessity  driven  to  contemplate  the  result 
which  may  in  all  probability  be  awaiting  us,  and  to  intimate  beforehand 
what  the  Church  will  hold  herself  bound  to  do  in  case  of  the  Civil  Courts 
confirming  by  a  formal  decision  the  Erastian  supremacy  they  have  recently; 
without  axiy  formal  decision,  assumed. 

'*  Having  got  a  good  broad  platform  laid  in  tlus  way  for  the  supcrstrufr 
ture,  I  would  straightway  set  to  work  to  build  up  the  resolutions ;  and — 

*'  (1)  I  would  state  what  is  meant  by  the  Headship  of  Christ  as  tbt 
doctrine  out  of  which  the  Church's  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  matters  spiritual 
flows, — state  it,  that  is,  as  a  religious  principle,  embodied  in  Scripture  and 
laid  down  in  the  Standards  of  the  Church. 

*'  (2)  I  would  set  forth  concisely  the  legal  grounds  on  which  we  rest  our 
claim  to  this  jurisdiction  as  an  essential  article  of  that  Church  oonatitutioa 
which  the  State  has  ratitied. 

''  (3)  I  would  narrate  the  usurpations  upon  that  jurisdiction  involved  in 
the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Civil  Courts,  selecting  those  cases  which  are  belt 
fitted  to  bring  out  clearly  and  unequivocally  the  assumption  on  their  pait 
of  spiritual  power.  In  doing  this,  I  would  take  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
origin  of  this  contest,  bringing  out  the  fact  explicitly  that  it  was  in  a  oourw 
of  practical  reformation,  and  in  the  very  act  of  guarding  and  aacuring  the 
privileges,  not  of  the  courts  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  memben  of  IIm 
Church,  that  her  jurisdiction  was  assailed.  Moreover,  in  detailing  tbt 
usurpations  of  the  Civil  Courts  on  the  ecclesiastical  province,  I  would  be 
at  some  pains  to  disclaim  all  idea  of  the  Church  desiring  to  invade  tbt 
civil  province. 

^^ N.B. — Perhaps  the  proper  place  to  'redd  the  marches'  between  tbt 
two  provinces  would  be  at  the  close  of  the  second  resolution ;  and  so,  having 
laid  down  the  principles  there,  reserve  the  third  entirely  iotfacU, 

'*  (4)  I  would  bring  out  the  fact  that  all  the  forementioned  osnrpaliooB 
were  in  the  face  of  statute  and  of  usage,  and  unsupported  to  this  hoar  bjr 
any  one  single  decision.  And  here  it  might  be  important  to  show  what 
the  Auchterarder  decision — as  yet  the  <m/y  decision— did  fairly  esitabiish, 
and  what  it  did  not  establish. 

'*  (5)  I  would  bring  out  the  points  now  at  issue  in  the  Civil  Coarta,  and 
show  that  under  these  the  whole  question  of  the  Church's  jurisdietioo  is  now 
under  litigation ;  and  that  if  the  actions  pending  be  decided  against  the 
Church,  the  Erastian  supremacy  of  the  Stewarts  would  thereby  be  mstuieH, 
and  the  key-stone  with  which  the  Revolution  Settlement  crowned  the  arch 
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«f  our  religioiiB  liberties  w^ld  be  wrenched  from  its  place,  in  defiance  of 
the  IVsatj  of  Union,  by  the  mere  dictum  of  a  Court  of  Civil  Law. 

"  And  having  thus  brought  the  matter  to  a  point  at  which  all  Scotch- 
men might  see  that  the  very  liberties  for  which  our  forefathers  shed  their 
blood  like  water  were  on  the  point  of  being  wrested  from  us,  I 
would— 

**  (6)  Bring  out  simply,  but  solemnly,  the  unequivocal  intimation  of  our 
purpose  to  stand  or  fall  on  this  ground,— that,  like  Luther  at  Worms,  we 
are  brought  to  the  *kier  etehe  ich  P — that  the  affirmance  of  the  supereminent 
jsrisdiciion  of  the  Civil  Courts  will  reduce  the  Church  to  the  necessity  of 
nying,  and  saying  at  once,  to  the  Legislature, '  Give  us  back  our  freedom, 
or  we  must  of  necessity  regard  your  simple  refusal  to  do  so  as  ipso  facto 
breaking  up  our  Establishment.' 

'^  I  do  not  know  if  this  sketch  will  be  of  any  use  to  you,  but  it  will  at 
feist  set  before  you  the  general  idea  of  the  thing  which,  after  a  good  deal 
of  reflectioD,  approves  itself  to  my  mind." 

(7^0  Mr,  A.  Dunlop.) 

"  Glasgow,  March  28, 1842, 

"  Peel  calls  on  Maule  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  if  he  can  frame  one  that  will 
Mitisfy  Scotland,  and  put  an  end  to  our  disputes.  Would  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  to  have  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  Bill 
bioogfat  in  either  by  Mr.  Maule,  or  (if  the  Duke  of  Argyle  would  not  agree 
to  give  his  Bill  up  to  a  Whig)  by  Campbell  of  Monzie  ?  It  may  be  brought 
ia  on  the  mover's  own  responsibility,  and  without  any  connection  with  the 
Asseml^s  case  at  alL 

"  It  would  give  us  the  benefit  of  a  fresh  discussion,  and  give  occasion  to 
try  the  pledges  of  last  general  election. 

'"This  is  a  Parliamentary  question.  The  question,  what  our  ecelesi- 
Mstieal  parliament,  the  Assembly,  should  do  in  the  shape  matters  have 
DOW  assumed,  is  very  important  I  wrote  Candlish  on  the  subject  this 
morning.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we  may 
turn  this  determination  to  leave  us  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Courts  to  good 
aooount  The  grand  question  now  under  litigation  is  shortly  this,  Is  the 
Chordi  of  Scotland  an  Erastian  Church  ?  Do  the  conditions  of  her  Estab- 
Hshment  make  her  suchY  If  the  jurisdiction  claimed  and  exercised  in 
the  bile  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Session  be  found  by  them,  when  the 
point  has  been  fairly  raised,  to  be  theirs  by  the  law  of  this  land,  and  if 
this  be  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  of  course  we  are  then  a4  the  tcall, 
and  can  have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  tell  the  State  either  to  alter  that 
law  or  disestablish  the  Church. 

**  Now,  is  it  not  our  duty  and  our  policy^  in  a  series  of  carefully  prepared 
rMolutions,  to  trace  the  question  to  that  result  at  next  Assembly,  and  to 
•St  forth  what,  in  the  event  of  an  adverse  decision,  we  shall  feel  ourselveu 
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sokmnlT  boond  to  do  ?  Tbis  would  be  the  best  of  all  bonds  or  lengne^ 
The  qoestioD  is  ooe  that  woold  unite  our  puij  to  a  man.  The  AaMmbly 
baring  affirmed  these  raolatioDft,  we  coold  immediately  afterwards  take 
measoies  to  bare  them  signed,  not  onlj  br  the  members  of  Assembly  who 
rote  for  them,  bat  by  all  oar  ministers  and  elders  oTer  all  Scotland ;  and 
then,  and  best  of  all,  we  coold  take  them  to  oar  individual  oongregationiy 
by  whom,  when  the  matter  came  in  tJkat  form^  they  would  be  signed  so 
extensivelT  as  to  make  us  a  body  worth  looking  at.  This,  if  we  are  to  be 
driven  to  the  wall,  would  be  a  noble  preparation  for  the  day  of  trial 
Humanly  qieaking,  it  would  secure  what  we  have  been  long  aiming  at  as 
the  grand  «iesideratam, — a  means  of  binding  us  to  stand  or  fall  together.* 

(To  Mr.  A,  IhuUop.) 

*«  Glasgow.  Jum  J,  J8it 

^  Let  me  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  allowing  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
baring  the  Claim  of  Right  signed  by  ministers  and  elders  all  over  the 
Church.  The  momentum  of  the  Assembly  should  be  taken  advantage  cL 
Remember  it  ia  our  *'  Torres  Vedras '  in  this  struggle,  and  we  should  bestow 
as  much  pains  in  strengthening  it  as  Wellington  did  those  famous  linea 
Again,  therefore,  I  entreat,  let  no  time  be  lost. 

"  To  save  me  writing  Candlish,  will  you  say  when  you  see  him  that  I 
hope  the  co-operation  of  other  religious  denominations  in  the  observance  d 
the  day  of  humilLition  will  be  sought  respectfully  and  early.  It  will  not  do 
to  call  OD  them  to  join  us  at  the  lost  hour.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  Assembly's  Deliverance  to  the  Moderators  of  all  their  Presby- 
teries, and  to  the  ditferent  Independent  minitsters?  I  have  an  idea  that 
many  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  are  not  unwilliug  now  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding  with  us  of  the  Establishment.  Let  this  state  of  feeling  be 
improved,  and  we  may  yet  be  one.** 

In  addition  to  those  letters  written  in  the  coufidenoe  of 
friendship,  we  give  one  or  two  more  of  a  different  daaa  So 
anxious  was  Dr.  Buchanan  to  avert  the  catastrophe  which  he 
saw  approaching,  that  he  left  no  means  untried  which  might 
promise  the  preservation  of  the  Establishment  in  its  integrity. 
Even,  therefore,  when  prevented  from  continuing  the  negotia- 
tions in  person,  he  endeavoured  to  influence  the  men  at  the 
head  of  affairs  with  his  pen,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
1842  he  seems  to  have  carried  on  a  confidential  coireepond- 
ence  with  Sir  Robert  PeeL  It  would  serve  little  purpose  to 
reproduce  that  correspondence  at  length  here.     The  groond 
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gone  over  was  very  mucli  the  same  as  that  which  we  have 
already  seen  traversed  in  his  journal  and  letters  to  Mr.  Dun- 
lop.  But  the  following  will  be  read  with  interest, — as  a 
sample^^-especially  as  they  show  that  the  Evangelicals  were  too 
eager  for  peace  on  honourable  terms  to  be  in  the  least  imprac- 
ticable. The  Strathbogie  ministera  were  righteously  deposed, 
not  for  "  obeying  the  law  of  the  land/'  as  it  was  the  fashion 
of  the  Moderates  to  say,  but  for  contumacy  of  the  most  reck- 
\m  and  gratuitous  description ;  and  there  was  the  best  reason 
for  being  seriously  offended  with  them.  But,  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  the  leaders  on  the  popular  side  were  willing 
even  to  make  a  bridge  for  them  to  return.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sir  Robert  Peel  exhibits,  in  his  view  of  the  situation,  a 
lofliness  of  air  which  said  sadly  little  for  his  comprehension 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  crisis. 

(Dr.  Buchanan  to  Sir  E,  Pee!.) 

"  Glasqow,  June  2, 1842. 

^  The  oommnnication  I  was  allowed  to  make  to  you  in  regard  to  the 
^Sm  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  when  lately  in  London,  will,  I  hope, 
P^  my  excoae  for  again  addressing  you  on  the  same  subject. 

^  Lord  Bute  will  probably  inform  you  of  what  has  been  done  privately 
^  order  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  Strathbogie  ministers,  and 
^^by  to  remove  the  difficulty  which  their  case  to  some  extent  may  inter- 
im in  the  way  of  an  amicable  settlement.  Meanwhile,  having  been  con- 
■olted  by  his  lordship  on  the  subject,  and  immediately  concerned  in  the 
^I'Cttares  which  have  been  adopted,  and  conceiving  it  to  be  extremely 
^^^sinble  that  you  should  know  exactly  in  what  shape  the  matter  stands, 
I  Venture  to  place  a  short  statement  of  what  has  been  done  before  you. 

"'  At  Lord  Bute's  request  I  gave  him  in  writing  a  summary  of  the  terms 
^  which  the  Strathbogie  ministers  might  be  reponed.  His  lordship  there- 
upon framed  a  paper  embodying  the  declaration  they  might  make  to  the 
^orch,  and  after  showing  it  to  a  few  leading  members  of  the  Assembly, 
iQbmitted  it  to  Mr.  Whigham,  who  had  been  counsel  for  the  deposed  minis- 
^  Mr.  Whigham  thought  the  paper  and  the  other  conditions  connected 
^th  it  contained  materials  for  a  settlement  of  their  case  which  might  be 
*^^ed  ta  He  was,  however,  of  the  same  opinion  which  I  had  previously 
^^preased  to  Lord  Bute,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  complete  the  nego- 
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tiatkm  daring  the  sittiiig  d  the  Assembly,  m  seraral  of  the  Stnfthbogie 
ministers  were  mi  hcMDe  lq  Aberdeenshire.  In  these  circumstanoes  I  ven- 
tored  to  suggest  to  his  lordship  that  the  likeliest  way  to  bring  matten  into 
the  proper  train  would  be  bj  some  influential  member  of  the  Moderate 
party  asking  from  the  Assembly  authority  to  the  Commission  to  receive 
any  application  from  the  ministers  of  Strathbogie  presently  under  censure, 
and  from  all  other  ministers  who  had  become  involved  in  their  proceed- 
ings, and  to  remove  the  censures  imposed  on  them  reepectivdy  if  the  Com- 
mission  should  see  cause.  His  lordship,  concurring  in  the  propriety  ai  this 
suggestion,  spoke  of  it  to  Mr.  Whigham,  by  whom  it  was  entirely  approved. 
It  was  then  communicated  by  his  lordship  to  Dr.  Cook,  who  received  it 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  Accordingly,  when  the  time  for  i^ipoinCmg 
the  Commission  arrived,  and  for  giving  it  the  usual  instructions,  Dr.  Cook 
rose  in  the  Assembly  and  formally  moved  that,  in  addition  to  tbeae,  it 
should  be  further  empow^ned  to  act  in  regard  to  the  ministerB  under 
sure  in  the  manner  above  described.  The  motion  was  met  with  the 
unanimity  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  and  the  Commission  was  iostmcled 
accordingly. 

"  The  best  feeling  has  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  sitting  of  the 
Assembly  Wtween  the  two  (larties  in  the  Church ;  and  in  pronxyting 
maintaiuing  this  friendly  feeling,  Lord  Bute,  in  his  o£Bce  as  Conunii 
to  the  Assembly,  has  been  of  most  essential  service. 

^  My  couvictiou  is  decided — and  it  is  that  of  all  who  are  best  %rqnahilt4 
with  the  state  of  our  Church  affairs  in  Scotland — that  if  Her  Majes^s 
Grovemmeut  continue  to  manifest  a  disposition  and  purpose  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  Scotch  Church  question,  the  measures  which  andflr 
Lord  Bute's  auspices  have  been  set  on  foot  will  be  crowned  with  oomplels 
success,  the  threatened  schism  will  be  prevented,  the  integrity  of  the 
Church  maintained,  and  peace  and  unity  restored.  An  object  so  nnipeak- 
ably  important  will  not,  I  feel  assured,  be  deemed  by  yoa  unworthy  cf 
your  countenance. 

"  I  hope  to  have  your  forgiveness,  if  I  shall  venture  in  another  letter  to 
address  you  in  a  day  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  more  public  proceediogi 
of  the  Assembly,  especially  as  regards  the  votes  on  Patronage  and  ths 
Spiritual  Independence  of  the  Church.  The  former  of  these  in  particiilir 
is  not  unlikely  to  be  regarded  in  England  as  interposing  a  fresh  obstacle 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Non-Intrusion  question.  If  rightly  UDdentood, 
the  impression,  I  feel  assured,  will  be  different '^ 

It  can  injure  no  one,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  have  the 
private  and  confidential  grounds  stated  on  which  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Strathbogie  ministers  was  actually  proposed. 
They  were  as  follows  : — 
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"  Edinburgh,  Map  28, 1842. 

''Tlie  groondfl  on  which  the  Strathbogie  ministerB  were  deposed  require 
that  any  proposal  for  their  restoration  should  be  treated  as  a  case  of  dis- 
cipline. This  of  necessity  implies  some  acknowledgment  of  error  and 
expression  of  regret — not  merely  for  the  consequences  of  the  course  they 
hire  pursued,  but  for  that  course  itself — accompanied  at  the  same  time 
with  whatever  explanations  they  may  think  fit  to  offer.  Those  members  of 
Aaembly  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  paper  handed  to 
them  are  afraid  it  does  not  satisfy,  as  a  statement  of  the  present  views  and 
feelings  of  the  parties,  the  conditions  necessary  in  dealing  with  a  case  of 
thit  kind.  The  statement  prepared  with  the  same  view  by  Sir  Greorge 
Sinclair,  in  concert,  as  is  understood,  with  the  late  Dean  of  Faculty,  having 
beeD  refused  by  the  deposed  ministers,  they  feel  a  difficulty  in  assenting  to 
anj  statement  less  full  and  explicit. 

''With  these  general  remarks  on  what  they  consider  as  the  defective 
diuicter  of  the  statement,  they  have  further  to  observe  that,  should  it  be 
•0  modified  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  it  would  be  further 
indispensaUe  that  the  parties  should  intimate  to  the  Assembly  their 
wiUingness — 1st,  to  withdraw  the  actions  raised  in  the  Court  of  Session 
agiinst  the  Church ;  2nd,  to  agree  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  all  clerical 
foncticms  during  the  period  between  the  date  of  their  making  the  above 
ibtement  and  the  time  to  be  fixed  for  recalling  the  sentence  of  deposition, 
IB  deference  to  the  sentence  and  authority  of  the  Church. 

"  It  is  quite  necessary  that  it  should  be  understood,  further,  in  connec- 
tion with  any  arrangement  of  this  kind,  that  the  Church  must  be  held  as 
ICKrring  fall  power  to  make  provision  for  having  the  ordinances  of  religion 
idmiiugtered  to  those  persons  in  the  seven  parishes  who  have  adhered  to 
the  Church  and  separated  themselves  from  the  seven  ministers,  and  who 
Bttjbe  conscientiously  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  return  to 
their  ministry.  To  force  them  to  do  so  would  be,  in  the  circumstances, 
*like  impolitic  and  unjust 

While  the  members  of  Assembly  who  have  consulted  together  as 
'tquetted  on  this  subject  have  come  to  the  conclusions  above  expressed,  they 
M  itrongly  that,  amid  the  pressure  of  the  business  of  the  House,  and  the 
iiKntiiea  of  the  time  allowed  for  considering  the  question,  they  are  not  in 
Qicomstances  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject,  in  the  way  of  explaining  the 
Sf'ounds  on  which  these  opinions  rest.  They  are  afraid  that,  within  so  brief 
A  period  of  time  as  now  remains  before  the  rising  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  not 
pQsnUe  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  adjustment  in  a  way  that  would  be 
doing  justice  to  a  case  so  difficult  and  to  interests  so  grave  and  mo- 
feentoiUL 
**  At  the  same  time,  they  feel  assured  the  Church  will  always  be  ready 
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to  give  prompt  attention  to  this  matter  so  soon  as  the  parties  ooDoeroed 
shall  put  the  Church  in  a  position  for  doing  so. 

''  It  is  necessary  to  add,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehension,  that  the 
Church  cannot  possibly  consent  to  entertain  any  proposal  for  the  toleratko 
of  the  seven  deposed  ministers,  if  it  be  made  a  part  or  condition  of  any 
arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  the  Church  question." 

{Sir  Robert  Fed  to  Dr.  Buchanan,) 

Whitbhall,  June  iO,  1842, 

'*I  beg  to  apologise  to  you  for  having  omitted,  throngh  the  extreme 
pressure  of  public  business,  to  acknowledge  the  letters  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  from  you,  dated  respectively  the  2nd  and  11th  of 
June. 

**  The  proceedings  adopted  and  the  declarations  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  compelled  Her  Majertj% 
Government  to  abandon  the  hope  of  being  enabled  by  the  means  of  preaeot 
legislation  to  compose  the  unhappy  differences  which  have  prevailed  amoQg 
members  of  that  Church. 

'*  The  unwillingness  to  exasperate  them,  and  to  diminish  the  chanoe  of  i 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  them,  has  induced  men  of  different  views  on  the 
Church  question,  and  different  political  opinions,  to  avoid  ^iwmtfiAnf  il 
Parliament  which  might  have  increased  irritation,  but  could  not  hare  led 
to  any  useful  practical  result 

'*!  hope  this  example  of  forbearance  may  have  its  just  influence  in  Scot- 
land, and  dispose  the  members  of  the  Assembly  to  more  moderate  and  coo- 
ciliatory  courses  than  might  be  inferred  from  their  public  acta  and  dedanr 

tious." 

{Dr,  Buchanan  to  Sir  Robert  PeeL) 

*'  Glasgow,  June  U,  lS4t 
^^  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  20th  in  answer  to 
my  letters  of  the  2i)d  and  11th  inst,  and  beg  leave  respectfully  to  offer  bj 
acknowledgments  for  this  mark  of  your  attention. 

*'  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Greneral  AsemUy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  have  appeared  to  Her  Majesty's  Groreni- 
ment  to  interpose  any  fresh  ditliculties  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  thoM 
questions  which  for  some  time  past  have  stood  so  urgently  in  need  of  legis- 
lative adjustment.  They  certiiinly  were  not  intended  to  have  this  effect 
The  imminent  danger  in  which  the  Church's  whole  jurisdiction  and  govern- 
ment rights  and  liberties  have  come  to  be  involveil,  through  the  neglect  and 
opposition  under  which  she  hjus  been  allowed  to  suffer, — and  from  which  it 
<lid  not  seem  that  there  was  any  intention  to  relieve  her, — appeared  to  aO 
for  those  measures  which  the  Assembly  adopted. 

"  Whenever  Her  Majesty's  Government  shall  be  prepared  to  take  up 
this  imj>ortant  subject  with  a  view  to  its  settlement,  I  ventura  very 
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fidenUy  to  aasare  yon  that  the  members  of  the  Church  will  be  fouod  most 
uixioaa,  m  they  have  always  been,  to  afford  every  possible  assistance,  and 
most  willing  to  concur  in  any  course  consistent  with  the  Church's  honour 
md  welfare,  and  fitted  to  secure  the  confidence  of  her  people  and  the  good 
of  the  country.  I  feel  equally  confident  that  meanwhile  the  ntmost  care 
will  be  taken  to  avoid,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Church  to  do  so, 
whatever  might  tend  to  widen  the  existing  breach,  or  to  lessen  the  chance 
of  a  atis&ctoiy  arrangement'' 

(Dr.  Buchatian  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.) 

"Glasoow,  October  19, 1842. 

"Since  I  last  used  the  freedom  of  addressing  you  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Chorch  of  Scotland,  the  course  of  events  has  every  day  been  rendering  more 
tnd  more  manifest  the  necessity  of  legislative  interference. 

*^  The  resuming  of  communion  with  the  deposed  ministers  of  Strathbogie, 
to  which  my  last  letter  referred,  is  one  direction  in  which  difficulties  are 
incnising, — though  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  that  step  does  not 
ippear  as  yet  to  receive  much  countenance  except  from  a  few  of  the  more 
extreme  men  of  the  Moderate  party.  There  is,  however,  another  and  a 
new  feature  beginning  to  appear  in  the  Strathbogie  case,  which,  if  some 
Kttlement  of  the  general  question  be  not  soon  effected,  cannot  fail  to  issue 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  deposed  ministers  are  threatening  with 
codesiastical  censures  the  minority  of  their  Presbytery,  who  adhere  to  the 
Cbarch.  The  plea  on  which  they  are  doing  so  is  that  the  minority  dis- 
Rgird  their  authority,  and  refuse  to  obey  their  citations  when  summoned 
before  them.  However  inept  and  even  ridiculous  this  attempt  at  retaliation 
Bvt  appear  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view, — and  however  unnecessary 
ud  oielesB  for  any  purpose  connected  with  their  own  temporal  interests, — 
it  iiiafficiently  obvious  how  speedily  and  how  extensively  it  may  complicate 
tU  afiairs  of  the  Church,  and  throw  fresh  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
adjuttment. 

**  A  still  more  pressing  danger  has  arisen  with  the  late  decision  on  the 
Aocfaterarder  question  of  damages.     On  the  ground  of  that  decision  actions 
of  damages  are  already  raised  against  three  different  Presbyteries ;  and  in 
tt  letat  one  of  these  cases  an  arrestment  has  been  laid  on  the  stipends  of 
the  ministers  in  security  of  the  damages  claimed,  thereby  throwing  them 
iod  their  families  into  a  state  of  destitution.     Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the 
voiBt  or  most  formidable  aspect  which  that  decision  wears.     It  has  intro- 
dooed  an  entirely  new  principle  into  the  working  of  the  Scottish  Church 
Eetablishment.     It  has  placed,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  the 
Chorch  Coorts  under  the  compulsitor  of  an  action  of  damages  in  discharg- 
ing an  ecclesiastical  duty.    I  am  not  going  to  presume  to  enter  here  into  an 
aigoment  on  that  subject     I  simply  state  what  the  Church  firmly  believes 
and  thinks  herself  able,  without  difficulty,  to  prove ;  and  to  add,  what  is 
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clear  as  the  light  of  day  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  tht 
Scotch  Church,  that  if  this  principle  be  maintained  and  enforced,  the  im- 
mediate dismemberment  and  the  eventual  and  early  overthrow  of  the 
Establishment  are  inevitable. 

*'  To  satisfy  you  that  in  using  this  language  I  am  not  exaggerating  the 
alarm  which  this  decision  has  created,  I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  a  printed 
circular  which  I  received  a  few  days  ago  on  the  subject.  The  ministeri  by 
whom  it  is  subscribed  are  the  senior  clergy  of  the  Church, — men  whoM 
names  carry  great  weight  over  all  Scotland,  both  with  their  brethren  and 
with  the  members  of  the  Church  generally, — and  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  the  sentiments  they  express  are  shared  in  by  at  leMt  mx  or 
seven  hundred  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  were,  how- 
ever, the  greatest  possible  mistake  to  suppose  that  thoee  who  have  imaad 
this  circular  are  not  most  anxious  to  avert  the  calamity  which  they  honeidy 
believe  the  enforcing  of  the  obnoxious  decision  must  produce." 

In  this  last  letter  Dr.  Buchanan  refers  to  the  preparati(Mif 
which  were  going  on  in  October  for  the  Convocation,  thii 
most  memorable  gathering  of  ministers  which  was  held  in 
Roxburgh  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  the  following  month.  On 
that  occasion  resolutions  were  adopted  which  pointed  to  a 
disruption  as  in  certain  circumstances  inevitabla  If  our 
statesmen  had  been  as  wise  then  as  they  became  afierwardfl^ 
when  the  evil  had  been  irrevocably  done,  they  would  have 
paused  in  their  course  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  busi- 
ness of  pacification  in  earnest.  But  they  were  blind  to  the 
significance  of  the  events  which  were  occurring  under  their 
very  eyea  With  a  reckless  disbelief  in  the  conscientiousnesB 
of  religious  parties,  they  held  on  their  way  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible that  the  most  solemn  engagements  could  ever  bind 
men  to  do  anything  which  was  against  their  temporal  interesta 
And  it  is  not  at  all  to  their  credit,  or  to  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  that  they  seem  to  have  felt  a  genuine  astonishment 
when  nearly  five  hundred  ministers  proved  true  to  their 
principles  and  their  word. 

Read  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  these  later  days^  what 
a  humiliating  story  these  letters  tell !     PoliticiaDS  like  Loid 
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Melbourne,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  had 
the  Scottish  Church  at  their  mercy;  and  the  first,  out  of 
indolence,  the  others  because  they  could  not  tolerate  ecclesi- 
astical liberty,  higgled  about  the  amount  of  power  they  were 
to  give  to  the  Christian  people,  as  if  they  had  nothing 
higher  in  hand  than  a  Road  Bill  And  all  the  while 
the  noblest  and  best  men  of  their  generation — Chalmers, 
Candlish,  Cunningham,  Gordon,  Buchanan,  Dunlop,  Spiers, 
MoDteith,  Hamilton — were  breaking  their  hearts  in  their 
mxiety  to  preserve  what  they  considered  to  be  the  priceless 
benefit  of  a  Free  Establishment  to  Scotland.  Well,  God 
meant  that  all  these  negotiations  should  fail.  And  for  us  they 
have  left  lessons  by  way  of  legacy.  The  very  last  of  the 
letters  written  by  Buchanan  to  Dunlop  before  the  Disruption 
contained  an  aspiration  which  may  yet  prove  a  prophecy. 
Looking  towards  those  disestablished  denominations  against 
^ch  he  once  himself  waged  so  fierce  a  war,  he  said,  *'  We 
laay  yet  be  ona"  It  was  on  that  line  that  the  subject  of 
this  biography  finally  moved.  No  man  had  better  opportuni- 
ties than  he  had  to  become  acquainted  on  all  its  sides  with 
statecraft^  and  no  man  was  less  disposed  in  the  end  to  entangle 
himself  again  in  its  meshea  His  last  and  dearest  hope  was  to 
•ee  one  great  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  for  Scotland  ; 
ind  he  looked  for  the  realization  of  that  in  its  most  efiective 
form  without  any  help  from  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Will  it,  one  wonders,  be  felt  by  any  one  to  be  a  consolation 
to  read  yet  another  letter  which  we  may  introduce  here  as  a 
postscript  to  this  chapter  ?  The  following  was  written  on  the 
24th  of  March  1853,  and  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to 
his  son  Alexander,  who  was  living  then,  as  now,  in  England. 
The  visit  to  London  was  in  connection  with,  we  believe,  the 
Education  question : — 
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"  I  got  home,"  says  he,  "  safely  and  comfortably,  after  a 
bustling  eight  days  in  London.  We  had  interviews  with 
seven  members  of  the  Cabinet, — Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Granville, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

"  We  were  everywhere  remarkably  well  received,  and  hope 
we  were  enabled  to  do  some  good  in  helping  (Government 
toward  a  right  settlement  of  the  question.  If  they  have  only 
the  courage  to  act,  and  that  firmly,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  suc- 
cess. They  seem  still,  however,  to  hesitate  about  committing 
themselves  out  and  out  to  legislate  for  Scotland.  They  have 
determined  to  begin  with  England  ;  and  the  4th  of  April  wiD 
show  what  you  are  to  have. 

"  Sir  James  Graham  was  at  pains  to  tell  us  how  deeply  he 
regretted  his  share  in  bringing  about  the  Disruption.  He  said 
'he  would  never  cease  to  regard  it  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  sorrow  as  the  saddest  event  in  his  life  that  he  should  have 
had  any  hand  in  that  most  fatal  act'  Ho  assured  me  that 
Lord  Aberdeen's  sentiments  on  that  subject  were  exactly  the 
same  as  his  own.  He  came  over  the  subject  again  and  again; 
and  of  course  it  was  entirely  of  his  own  doing,  as  we  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  alluding  to  the  subject" 
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"The  necessity  which  presses  upon  you  to  resign  your  situa- 
tion as  ministers  of  a  national  institution,  has  arisen  entirely 

from  external  causes It  has  been  forced  upon  you  by  a 

new  and  unconstitutional  tightening  of  the  bonds  of  civil 
obligation.  You  have  felt  the  framework  of  the  Establish- 
nerU  becoming  too  contracted  for  the  movements  of  the 
Clurdi ;  and  amidst  the  progress  of  a  gradual  but  alarming 
lyBtem  of  encroachment,  you  have  seen  with  dread  that  what 
was  intended  as  an  alliance  was  about  to  become  a  servitude/' 

So  wrote  the  Marquis  of  Lome  (now  the  Duke  of  Argyle), 
in  a  fSunous  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the 
6tli  of  May  1843.  The  Marquis  did  not  see  his  way  to  follow 
^t  the  convictions  which  he  then  appeared  to  express,  to 
their  practical  issue ;  but  Dr.  Chalmers  was  not  so  incon- 
•>8t«nt  He  took  precisely  the  same  view  of  the  crisis  which 
"Js  correspondent  did;  and  on  the  18  th  of  the  same  month 
^hich  brought  him  this  encouraging  letter,  he  became  the 
'^or  of  an  exodus  whose  object  was  to  secure  outside  the 
^^  of  the  Establishment  that  liberty  of  ecclesiastical  action 
^Ucb  was  found  to  be  impossible  of  attainment  within. 

"For  Church  extension,"  said  he,  addressing  a  great  meet- 

• 

*^  in  Edinburgh  two  months  before  the  Disruption — "  for 

^ttrch  extension  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  Whig  Ministry, 

14 
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snd  riiev  reniaed  go  •huIuw.      I  duai  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 

I* 

Tory  ]{iiLU}t]y :  ''key  perhaps  would  have  endowed,  BUT  THET 

OFFERED  TO   ElfSI^TE.       I  ITOW  THSREFORE  TURN  ASIBE  FROM 
BUTSL  TQ  SX^XK  XT  THS  DOOR  OF  THE  GENERAL  FOPUIATIOH/' 

Ic  W38  the  whole  suyrj  we  have  been  leYiewing,  in  a 
aatsiheil :  ami  whac  tbllows  in  xhis  biography,  in  so  &r  as  it 
LLLnscrases  die  character  and  complexion  of  a  period,  is  just  an 
accoiznc  o(  how  the  last  of  these  three  experiments  sacoeedsd. 
Ac  one  time  the  belief  was  imiTeraal  that  if  anything  great 
was  CO  be  ^ione  tor  the  Chorch  or  for  religion.  States  or  Kingi 
or  Princes  behoved  to  be  the  doers  of  it  When  Lother,  fiv 
example,  began  to  realize  the  greatness  of  the  work  to  whidi 
he  had  been  ppDvidentially  called,  he  concei^-ed  the  grand  and 
aadaci'^Gs  plan  of  not  merely  fighting  a  defensive  battle  in 
Germany,  bat  of  carrying  the  Reformation  into  Italy,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Pope  himself  But  for  the  execution  of 
this  plan  he  Io*.^ked  to  some  of  the  dukes  or  margraves  who 
seemed  inclined  to  play  the  part  of  patrons  to  the  new  move- 
ment ;  and  they  were  too  timid  to  take  any  step  which  might 
lead  to  political  complications.  If,  says  the  historian,  he  had, 
on  the  contrary,  disclosed  his  scheme  to  a  few  poor  men  with 
the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  sent  them  over  the  Alps 
with  the  message  of  the  gospel,  who  knows  what  a  di&rmt 
tale  there  might  have  been  to  tell  to-day  of  the  history  of 
religion  on  the  Continent !  Luther  had  just  the  same  faith  in 
kings,  and  the  same  want  of  trust  in  the  people,  which 
have  seen  displayed  in  the  various  negotiations  which 
carried  on  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  the  Whig  and 
Tory  politicians  of  England ;  and  he  missed,  in  consequenee^ 
a  great  opportunity.  The  infatuation  of  our  statesmen  hii 
prevented  the  maintenance  of  a  like  illusion  up  to  the 
present  hour.  But  for  the  obstinacy  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir 
Iloljcrt  Peel,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  we  might  have  been  liv- 
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ing  at  ibis  moment  under  the  unbroken  belief  that  religious 
oidinanoes  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  country,  or  its  waste 
plaoee  reclaimed,  without  Parliamentary  patronage  and  a  dole 
out  of  the  public  exchequer.     The  experiment  which  Chalmers 
was  in  a  manner  forced  to    try — ^that  of  appealing  to  the 
general  population,  or  in  other  words  asking  the  Church  to 
belp  itself — has  not  been  made  under  absolutely  favourable 
eonditiona     The  problem  really  requiring  solution  was  this, 
Oui  the  Scottish  people,  apart  from   State  aid,   sustain  in 
in  efficient  way  a  national  and  fully  equipped  ecclesiastical 
(nganization  ?     Circumstances  prevented  that  problem  from 
bung  dealt  with  in  all  its  breadth.     The   nation  was  not 
Qnanimous.     For  the  sake  of  those  who  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  Evangelicals,  the  framework  of  the  Establishment  was 
kept  up.     By-and-by,  too.  Conservative  politicians,  seeing  the 
^  eflfects,  so  far  afi  the  strength  of  their  own  party  was  con- 
cerned, of  the  course  followed  in  a  past  generation,  sought  to 
l^k  back,  with  the  professed  object  of  getting  again  on  the 
old  lines.     And  various  other  things  occurred  to  embarrass 
•ad  hamper  those  who  in  providence  seemed  called  to  work 
^t  the  experiment  of  establishing  a  free  Church  with  national 
dimensions.     But,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  the  possibility 
^  the  thing  has  been  demonstrated.     All  the  more,  indeed, 
^^^  the  hindrances  were  so  many^  has  the  success  been  so 
'^gnal  and   conspicuoua      Whatever  else  the  history  of  the 
^*ee  Church  in  Scotland  haa  done,  it  has  certainly  done  this, 
"-^•-it  has  proved  that  the  Church  of  a  nation   may  safely 
dispense  with  the  material  help  of  a  State,  whenever  the  con- 
ditions of  that  help  come  to  be  incompatible  with  its  own 
^Jitegrity  or  its  own  independence. 

A  disruption  had  become  inevitable.     The  law,  as  inter- 
preted by  a  majority  of  the  Judges,  required  the  Church  to 


n.  ml  -ynnm  i£  bsew  frcm  the  Court  of 
:^iJcsz>^  jDDisaszmj  lefiiKd  to  give  aiij 
j:£.  T^r  JiiL=L  r  3Lr=r  -«»»  TTTecBiii  m  the  Houae  ol 
UXS1LZ&   "s-  «  3ii.=:T7^  jX  111  -21  Ti  .  sad  on  the  voy  daj 

nr:23uiL  rscned  Edinboi]^  twc 
aiffarrng  cune  finon 


;:*:  5ir3cr^i-.;r^  t  — .-qjs^  -vk  :?^aii*^  laii  iiei  aside,  and  thi 
'r.'.r..:^'.^  -^  125  r-*s."7-fcr7  r  Zmik:±d  w*i  aotboriaed  and 
--t-r-^  X     -r-c?!^*   \,   i2t   irdnaszim,  jT  Mn  Clark.     That  ii 

«^     ^'  ■      l?t      J  \C^     '.     >:f!k5.-.ll  -«:»    3LC  rOKfiEat    tO    Ulflict  Cllil 

"tv^-^    ;i^-     ^'=l»::^f^    :r*«3x    im    Ji~c^   i^ec^aat   it  refmed 

^.•K-T. -'^  -  -j:  irt-  s^  lami.  zrsmuT^  aa  ffclf*wiafiticd 
.'^itxi-.r  s^:-^  ,:  ir-.  'uitr  ^.igcjrrnn,:  ry  is  own  irregolai 
«kN   wr^    -;&;.    vr  »   n.^  ssaT^M  TorTca!.  a  ooozt  of  Chiiit'i 


X      ■  •« 


^\  N  :  «-*  -».;.    vTifei'     v^r   Ji   ^«!    H:<sse  of  Commou 

%  *  vi   ^^;''.'.         :x     ,:::'-*.ia:  :^;«:c».ti  :c  lie  Claim  of  Right, 

-\    -\  -...&.'   .•    :-  .:;    :rt    r.^ar3i  :£  ScJtAZji,  which  was  then 

i«    •,\r..*  .';.    T,\  .    '.•^■iz\:T  7-    *-ffis.iir  wZiftS  Dext  was  to  he 

.*xxtx        •"-     .•  •.;  ;a.     *    *.c^>c.-i  :c  Ir   I^srick  Mac&rlan  ol 

OixwiNv-v      >.     v..'.»r   1.:    -Ji:;    rjiK    ,£   lie  ridiest    benefice 

I*    :.v    vn;.:-!  • .  ^vr.*.  *       Ir    3L  o^iSTS   I<3C£Anan»  Dr.   Wilham 

\\*ti,^  *.»...  Vr    7  ..v^   >.   .xi»£lijc.  Mr.  Alexander  Donlop, 

•■-^-    V      >i.'.  \i.t    ^    x  -v       1;  -r^is  a  yi>g:n  moment^  and 

>ft,«.\    \.'.         ;v  s.        ^u.:  7^-<  xDca  cvetssiliauoQ  waa  needed 

W  ,\  ...o  X  .vr    ^'v  -   Jkr^,v*i  li.*::  zj.ciir.^  now  remained  Ibr 

hVn.**  X.,   i,'    rvj.-;   Kiii^,'  j^  7^-  rr-rar^?  fcrr  that  aeparatioii 

,ivN;t>    ,v    Sa^v    >•  •  ;i    ':a£    "ctvvof    a  manifest   neoenitjr. 

I't^siv  >fc*>  X,    .  51,^-v  ,x  V  4-vc:  r:l-i£  Vet  the  principles  tha6 

Wi  N\^%  .«f .  .v^^s.^x:  Ja^.i  ^r^^e  :;  mki^spai^nt  that  nffthnB 

«ia»  lo  U'  vv;v\>iV.\:  »'x,v:i  cviL*c  r^fxly  meet  the  emeigencjr 
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"Whatever  measure  may  pass/'  said  Mr.  John  Hamilton,* 
one  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  period,  "  however  far  it  may 
go,  it  will  be  interpreted  to  the  Church  and  enforced  against 
ber  by  the  judgments  and  decrees  and  compulsitors  of  the 
now  supreme  and  sovereign  Court  of  Session."  And  a  State 
Establishment  offered  on  such  terms  was  held  to  be  not 
wtaih  accepting.  "Let  statesmen  establish  or  disestablish 
tke  Church  as  they  choose/'  said  Dr.  Candlish,  addressing  a 
great  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  Edinburgh  a  month  before 
the  crisis,  "they  have  no  right  to  enslave  her."  The 
dieering  with  which  the  sentiment  was  received  indicated 
▼hat  was  the  key-note  of  the  Disruption ;  and  it  was  to 
aeeare  the  coveted  liberty  of  action  and  government  and  dis- 
dplioe  that  the  notable  event  occurred  which  has  nowhere 
l)een  more  graphically  described  than  in  the  Journal  of  Lord 
Cockbum.  We  quote  his  accoimt  rather  than  that  of  any 
partisan,  because  it  will  be  received,  perhaps,  with  greater 
confidence  by  the  general  reader : — 

JMfki  8, 184s. — Dr.  Welsh,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Univer- 
ittf  of  Ediobargh,  having  been  Moderator  last  year,  began  the  proceedings 
h  preaching  a  sermon  before  his  Grace  the  Commissioner  in  the  High 
^rcb,  in  which  what  was  going  to  happen  was  announced  and  defended. 
^  Commianoner  then  proceeded  to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  where  the 
^iMmbly  was  to  be  held.    The  streets,  especially  those  near  the  place  of 
Meeting,  were  filled,  not  so  much  with  the  boys  who  usually  gaze  at  the 
*^Bal  show,  as  by  grave  and  well-dressed  grown  people  of  the  middle 
'^nL    According  to  custom,  Welsh  took  the  chair  of  the  Assembly.    Their 
^^  first  act  ought  to  have  been  to  constitute  the  Assembly  of  this  year  by 
^Weting  a  new  Moderator.     But  before  this  was  done  Welsh  rose  and 
^^iBoaDced  that  he  and  others  who  had  been  returned  as  members  held 
^^  not  to  be  a  free  Assembly ;  that  therefore  they  declined  to  acknow- 
ledge it  aa  a  Court  of  the  Church ;  that  they  meant  to  leave  the  very 

*  Mr.  Hamilton  died  a  comparatiyely  young  man.    Like  Mr.  Dunlop,  he  sacri- 
his  profenional  prospects  m  an  Advocate  for  the  sake  of  the  Church.    When 
WM  taken  away,  Dr.  Candliflh,  in  whose  congregation  he  had  been  an  elder, 
to  Dr.  Bachanan  that  he  had  lost  the  friend  who  bad,  more  than  any  other, 
^appficd  to  him  the  place  of  a  brother. 
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place,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  to  abandon  the  EstablishmenU  Ii 
explanation  of  the  grounds  of  this  step  he  then  read  a  fall  and  dear  pn 
test  It  was  read  as  impressively  as  a  weak  voice  would  allow,  and  wi 
listened  to  in  silence  by  as  large  an  audience  as  the  Church  ooold  oootaii 
Whether  from  joy  at  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  their  troublMOB 
brethren  anyhow  (which  they  professed),  or  from  being  alaimed  (which  t 
a  great  degree  was  the  truth),  the  Moderate  party,  though  they  might  hsf 
objected  to  any  paper  being  read  even  from  the  chair  at  this  time,  attenqite 
no  interruption,  which  they  now  regret  The  protest  resolved  itself  into  tbi 
— That  the  Civil  Court  had  subverted  what  had  ever  been  undentood  to  I 
the  Church ;  that  its  new  principles  were  enforced  by  minooa  penahiei 
and  that  in  this  situation  they  were  constrained  to  abandon  an  g«*»MfJ 
ment  which,  as  recently  explained,  they  felt  repugnant  to  their  vows  an 
to  their  consciences. 

As  soon  as  it  was  read.  Dr.  Welsh  handed  the  paper  to  tiie  CM 
quitted  the  chair,  and  walked  away.  Instantly  what  aj^ieared  to  be  th 
whole  left  side  of  the  House  rose  to  follow.  Some  applause  broke  from  th 
spectators,  but  it  checked  itself  in  a  moment  One  hundred  and  ninelj 
three  members  moved  off,  of  whom  about  one  hundred  and  twentj-llm 
were  ministers,  and  about  seventy  elders.  Among  these  were  many  vpoi 
whose  figures  the  public  eye  had  been  long  accustomed  to  rest  in  revenaa 
They  all  withdrew  slowly  and  regularly,  amidst  perfect  silence,  till  that  ad 
of  the  House  was  left  nearly  empty.  They  were  joined  outside  by  a  ktg 
body  of  adherents,  among  whom  were  about  three  hundred 
As  soon  as  Webb,  who  wore  his  Moderator's  dress,  appeared  on  the 
and  people  saw  that  principle  hail  really  triumphed  over  interasty  ht  ant 
his  followers  were  received  with  the  loudest  acclamationa.  Tbej  walkBi 
in  procession  down  Hanover  Street  to  Canonmills,  where  they  had  setiuw 
an  excellent  hall,  through  an  unbroken  mass  of  cheering  people,  and  bi 
neath  innumerable  handkerchiefs  waving  >from  the  windows.  Bat  amidi 
this  exultation  there  was  much  sadness  and  many  a  tear,  many  a  grave  he 
and  fearful  thought,  for  no  one  could  doubt  that  it  was  with  aore  Iwwt 
that  these  ministers  left  the  Church ;  and  no  thinking  man  ooald  look  a 
the  unexampled  scene,  and  behold  that  the  temple  was  rent,  wiUioat  pan 
and  sad  forebodings.  No  spectacle  since  the  Revolution  reminded  000  m 
forcibly  of  the  Covenanters. 

Having  got  rid  of  the  ^  pestilent  men,''  the  Moderate  party  bad  it  al 
their  own  way ;  and  they  used  their  recovered  power  vigorously,  and  a 
their  principles,  with  one  exception,  sensibly,  lit.  They  abolished  tbi 
Veto ;  2ndy  They  replaced  the  Strathbogie  ministers ;  3rd,  They  exdodK 
the  Quoad  Sacra  and  the  Chapel  of  Ease  ministers ;  4M,  They  quashed  al 
the  sentences  of  their  opponents  which  were  obstructing  friendly  preaentm 
presbyteries,  or  delinquents,  and  proclaimed  a  general  jubilee  to  all  tbi 
afflicted  by  the  Wild ;  5M,  Tliey  resolved  to  apply  to  Government  for  legis 
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lalioii ;  ^iky  Thej  testified  their  want  of  confidence  in  themselyes  by  rescind- 
ing the  Act  of  last  year  which  gave  ministers  a  discretion  in  occasionally 
opoiiiig  their  pulpits  to  Dissentera  This  was  the  step  in  which  they  were 
fooliih.  It  gave  offence  unnecessarily,  but  chiefly  to  Dissenters,  which  pro- 
bibly  they  liked 

BfU  ih^  ecmtd  not  answer  the  Protest,  They  twice  attempted  it,  and 
twice  failed,  none  of  their  committees  or  volunteers  having  been  able  to 
produce  anything  satisfactory ;  and  at  last  they  parted,  engaging  to  bring 
forth  an  excellent  answer  before  the  meeting  of  their  Commission. 

Those  who  had  withdrawn  were  joined  by  about  ninety-three  theologi- 
al  ftudents  from  the  College  of  Edinburgh ;  by  about  three-fourths  of 
those  in  Glasgow;  and  by  a  majority  of  those  in  Aberdeen.  But  the  most 
otraordinary  and  symptomatic  adherence  was  by  about  two  hundred 
probationers,  being  probably  about  a  third  of  the  whole  probationers  in 
Scotland. 

Whatever  the  exact  result  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  sum  will  be 
oUainedy  and  has  indeed  been  secured,  for  the  present  uses  of  the  Free 
Cknrdi,  at  least  twenty  times  greater  than  what  was  ever  raised  at  once  by 
volontaiy  contribution  for  any  purpose  in  Scotland. 

Eraatjanimn  and  Patronage  being  odious  to  the  people,  the  Free  Church, 
which  of^xwes  these,  has  more  Whiggism  in  it  than  Toryism ;  but  being 
foonded  purely  on  religious  and  not  at  all  on  political  principles,  it  has 
pitnty  of  both ;  and  it  is  distinguished  from  all  past  or  existing  sects  of 
tieotch  Pkesbyterian  Dissenters  in  this, — that  its  adherents  are  not  almost 
CQtiiely  of  the  lower  orders.    They  have  already  Peers,  Baronets,  and 
Knights,  Provosts  and  Sheriffs,  and  a  long  train  of  gentry.   The  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh  walked  with  them  from  St.  Andrew's  Church  to  Canon- 
tul]%  where  the  late  Provost  of  Glasgow  and  the  Sheriff  of  Mid-Lothian 
joined  them.    And  that  extraordinary  procession  was  dignified  by  about 
•jjgjhi  old  Moderaton,  two  Principals  of  Universities,  and  four  theological 
iVofesBora    It  has  been  often  said  that  Preebjrtery  is  not  a  religion  for  a 
Smtleman ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  hitherto  such  of  our  gentlemen  as 
liawe  not  been  of  our  Church  were  nearly  sure  to  be  found  among  the  Epis- 
<<yaltana     This  is  the  first  time  that  our  gentry  are  not  only  not  ashamed 
^  Presbytery,  but  not  ashamed  of  it  with  the  additional  vulgarity  of 
tuuendowed  dissent. 

Their  sentiments  towards  the  Dissenters  were  narrowly  watched. 
Oialmers  made  one  rash  fqseech  on  the  subject,  but  explained  himself  light 
next  day ;  and  all  appearances  are  favourable  to  the  hope  that  if  the  two 
•cts  which  have  been  driven  at  the  distance  of  a  century  from  their 
parent  Establishment  do  not  speedily  unite,  they  will  at  least  co-operate. 
The  only  obstacle  is  that  most  of  the  old  Dissenters  are  now  Voluntaries ; 
idMOKas  all  the  members  of  the  Free  Church  have  hitherto  thought,  not 
aaerely  that  an  Establishment  was  expedient,  but  that  its  erection  was  the 
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duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  This  principle,  however,  will  abate  mider 
disestablishment ;  and  though  Voluntaryism  prevails  among  other 
senters  individually,  it  is  not  one  of  their  standards  as  a  religioos 
munity.  The  Dissenters,  after  hitherto  promoting  the  fracture  of  tht 
Establishment  by  every  possible  calumny  of  those  who  have  left  it,  are : 
trying  to  complete  its  suppression  by  covering  the  same  persons  with 
and  transferring  their  abuse  to  those  of  the  Church  whom  they  have 
hitherto  been  flattering  for  resisting  them. 

In  some  views  these  self-immolations  by  the  ministers  are  sorpasBed  hf 
the  gallantry  of  the  two  hundred  probationers,  who  have  exUngoiihed  all 
their  hopes  at  the  very  moment  when  the  vacancies  of  four  hundred  and 
flfty  pulpits  made  their  rapid  success  almost  certain. 

Yet  these  sacrifices  have  been  made  by  churchmen,  and  not  by  a  few 
enthusiastic  ones — and  with  no  bitterness ;  with  some  just  pride,  bot  with 
no  boasting,  no  weak  lamentations,  but  easily,  contentedly,  and  cheerfully. 
I  have  conversed  with  many  of  them,  especially  of  the  obscure  country 
ministers,  who  are  below  all  idea  of  being  ever  consoled  by  the  fame  and 
large  congregations  which  may  support  a  few  of  the  city  leaders,  and  their 
gentleness  and  gaiety  are  inconceivable.  But  the  truth  is  that  these  Bea 
would  all  have  gone  to  the  scafibld  with  the  same  serenity.  What  aimihr 
sacrifice  has  ever  been  made  in  the  British  Empire  ?  Among  what  other 
class,  either  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  could  such  a  proceeding  have 
occurred?  The  doctors?  the  lawyers? — Oxford?  the  English  Church  I — the 
Scottish  lairds  ?  It  is  the  most  honourable  fact  for  Scotland  that  its  whole 
history  supplies.  The  common  sneers  at  the  venality  of  our  country,  netcr 
just,  are  now  absurd. 

The  Moderates  solace  themselves  by  fancying  that  their  return  to  power 
makes  the  Church  safe.  Their  opponents  predict  that  the  single  fact  of 
this  return  to  power  implies  that  the  Church  must  be  speedily  mined. 
Both  are  probably  wrong.  The  notion  that  the  secession  has  done  pontive 
good  to  the  Church— which  is  what  some  sulky  railers  actually  pretend — ^is 
nonsense.  Neither  is  it  true  that  the  EsUiblishment  cannot  survive  even 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  very  peculiar  blow  by  which  it  has  been  smote. 
It  is  no  doubt  sorely  crippled.  What  was  its  soul  is  gone,  and  gone  to 
animate  a  hostile  power.  But  for  the  present  it  will  survive  all  thia  It 
is  for  the  future  that  it  has  to  tremble.  The  charm  that  was  in  the  veiy 
words,  "The  Church  of  Scotland,"  is  broken.  To  a  greatly  inc 
extent  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of  the  people.  The  contrast  bett 
the  popular  zeal  of  Dissent  and  the  official  coldness  of  Establishment  w 
always  against  any  Church;  but  besides  this,  what  was  the  Church  of 
Scotliind  has  been  placed  on  a  lower  level  at  once,  by  its  being  cast  off  in 
the  face  of  day  by  thousands  of  those  who  were  lately  its  best  friendi|  Isd 
by  above  a  tliird  of  its  most  eminent  ministers,  the  honourableooM  of 
whoee  secession  sets  them  greatly  above  their  renounced  brethren. 
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pioiis  men  have  proclaimed  by  their  conduct  that  in  their  opinion  an 

Eitibliahment  is  not  indispenfiable  either  for  public  order  or  for  religion. 

Tbeyhave  opened  a  rival  market  for  ecclesiastical  ability,  which  will  enable 

it  to  stand  the  competition  of  the  Church  better  than  any  Scotch  Dissenters 

kft?e  yet  been  able  to  do.    They  have  dignified  Dissent  both  by  their  con- 

doct  and  by  the  rank  of  their  followera.    Theirs  is  the  only  Presbyterian 

lattery  which  has  yet  played  upon  the  Church  from  aristocratic  ground. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  Scotland  that  the  recent  transaction  will  operate.    It  is 

the  greatest  fact  that  has  yet  occurred  for  all  the  enemies  of  ecclesiastical 

wtabliahment,     It  is  their  case.    The  mitres  of  England  may  tremble  for 

it    If  it  be  true  that  the  Church  of  England  cannot  be  destroyed  without 

reTolutioDy  this  is  the  most  revolutionary  event  in  modern  Bi-itish  history. 

Ptotestantism  was  our  first  reformation ;   Presbytery  our  second  ;   this 

erection  of  Presbytery  freed  fi'om  the  State  is  our  third. 

And  the  failure  of  adjustment  brought  matters  to  this  point, — that 
Presbytery,  as  understood  by  the  Church,  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius 
of  modem  law. 

It  is  now  certain,  and  indeed  admitted  by  their  own  public  explanations, 
that  down  to  the  very  latest  moment,  nay,  after  the  fatal  divorce  had 
actually  taken  place,  though  before  they  had  heard  of  it,  Government  did 
not  believe  that  the  threat,  as  they  styled  it,  would  be  carried  into  effect. 
There  were  some  important  Edinburgh  men  in  London  at  the  time,  who 
kad  interviews  with  the  leading  public  men,  all  of  whom,  they  attest,  first 
■leered  at  the  idea  of  clergymen  throwing  away  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
then  were  confounded  by  an  act  of  magnanimity  so  far  above  their  concep- 
iiona.  The  fact  that  the  coming  catastrophe,  though  at  last  as  certain  as 
the  rising  of  the  next  day's  sun,  was  not  believed  by  Government,  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  prove  their  indifference.  How  could  they  be  truly 
anxioMS  for  adjustment  when  they  saw  no  danger  ?  No  men  could  be  more 
strongly  admonished.  But  they  opened  their  ears  and  their  eyes  only  to 
one  side,  and  these  ,^*t«nci^  of  Churches  have  blown  up  the  best  ecclesiastical 
Establishment  in  the  world. 

No  individual  power  could  have  reared  this  Free  Church.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  confluence  of  circumstances.  But  the  men  who  have  had  the 
deepest  share  in  directing  these  circumstances  and  in  moulding  the  results 
have  been  Clialmers,  Candlish,  Alexander  Dunlop,  and  Graham  Spiers. 
Neither  of  the  clergymen  could  have  succeeded  without  the  two  laymen. 
Dnnlop,  in  everything  except  impressive  public  exhibition,  is  superior  to 
them  both.  Calm,  wise,  pure,  and  resolute,  no  one  ever  combined  more 
gracefully  the  zeal  of  a  partisan  with  the  honour  of  a  gentleman.  His 
ncrifice  is  fully  as  great  as  that  of  any  of  his  clerical  friends ;  for  the 
absorption  of  his  time  and  thought  by  the  Church,  in  the  service  of  which 
he  has  never  accepted  of  one  farthing,  has,  I  fear,  ruiued  his  practice.  I 
trust  that  a  scheme  now  under  consideration  for  getting  him  to  write  the 
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history  of  these  memorable  transactions  will  suooeed.  He  is  the  onlj 
qualified  to  do  it  with  the  intelligence  of  an  actor,  and  yet  with  the 
of  a  disinterested  spectator.  Yet  was  even  he  surpassed  by  the 
Spiers,  whose  calm  wisdom,  and  quiet  resolution,  and  hig^-miiided  poii^ 
made  his  opinion  conclusive  with  his  friends  and  dreaded  by  his  oppoiMBliL 
He  had  no  ambition  to  be  the  flaming  sword  of  his  party,  bat  in  its  Ama^mat 
hours  he  was  its  pillar  of  light  Amidst  all  the  keenness,  and  imputstini, 
and  extravagances  of  party,  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  impeach  the 
motives,  or  the  objects,  or  the  sincerity  of  Graham  Spiers.  On  kMkiag 
back  at  the  whole  matter,  what  I  am  chiefly  sorry  for  is  the  Gouit  el 
Session.  The  mere  purity  of  the  judges  it  would  be  lodicroua  to  doobt 
They  all  delivered  what  each,  after  due  inquiry,  honestly  believed  to  be 
the  law  ;  but  passion  sometimes  invades  the  Bench,  and  when  it  does 
it  obstructs  the  discoveiy  of  truth  as  effectually  as  partiality  can.  The 
majority  of  the  Court  may  have  been  right  at  first,  and  to  a  certain  exteot; 
but  they  soon  got  rabid,*  insomach  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  feelinig 
except  that  of  pleasure  at  winging  Wild-Churchmen.  The  apology  was 
that  they  were  provoked  by  their  law  being  defied ;  but  a  court  has  no 
right  to  be  provoked.  Admitting  that  the  law  as  laid  down  ought  to  hwrv 
been  obeyed,  there  is  no  rule  which  condemns  those  who  are  injured  by  its 
judicial  decision  from  openly  questioning  its  propriety ;  and  the  oppoailfe 
rule  can  scarcely  apply  to  the  collisions  of  rival  jurisdictions.  Where  two 
supreme  authorities  clash,  they  cannot  be  both  obeyed ;  and  there  is  a  daM 
of  great  public  questions,  involving  high  public  rights,  claimed  by  the  people 
at  large,  where,  though  submission  to  decision  may  be  the  rule,  disregard 
of  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  or  severely  condenmed,  and  will  oftea  be 
applauded  even  by  the  peaceably  disposed.  What  more  would  the  Stoaiti 
have  re(]uired  to  legalize  their  tyranny  than  that  the  people  should  have 
l)een  oblige<l  to  obey  all  that  the  judges  decided  7  The  Court  of  Ku^*a 
Bench  decided  that  ship-money  was  lawful ;  but  Clarendon  says  that  when 
the  people  "  heard  this  demanded  in  a  court  of  law  as  a  right,  and  found  it, 
by  sworn  judges  of  the  law,  adjudged  so,  upon  such  growid*  cuid  rtammM  m 
evert/  stancUr-b^  was  able  to  swear  was  not  law,  they  no  more  looked  upon 
it  as  the  case  of  one  man,  but  the  case  of  the  kingdom;  nor  as  an  imj 
laid  up&n  them  by  the  Icing,  but  by  th€  judges,  which  they  thought 
b(fu/id  in  conscience  and  public  justice  not  to  submit  to. 

The  general  conviction  among  candid  men,  that  the  Court  of  SeesloD  had 
not  always  deliveretl  the  law,  and  had  scarcely  ever  done  so  in  a  judicial 


*  What  a  curious  illustration  is  here  fuminhed  of  the  faodfulneti  of  the  ihtaatf 
that  the  State  and  the  Chiurch  were  the  two  parties  in  the  quarrel,  and  thai  tht 
(^oort  of  Sesidon  was  a  di8{)a«8ionate  third  party  who  had  no  interest  but  in  dis* 
covering  and  declaring  the  meaning  of  a  **  contract.**  On  the  authority  of  one 
was  himself  behind  the  scenes,  we  are  here  told  that  the  arinterv  themselves  **i 
got  RABID  I** 
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manner,  operated  as  stronglj  in  favoar  of  the  Free  Church  among  one  class 
of  the  people  aa  its  evangelical  principles  did  among  another.  It  is  this 
ooDTiction  that  has  given  it  the  aid  of  such  of  its  adherents  as  are  not 
nligioos,  but  who  instinctively  resist  what  they  think  injustice.  Many  a 
tkniand  pounds,  and  many  a  good  name,  has  this  feeling  got  it.  The 
Scotch  Court  was  no  doubt  supported  by  the  House  of  Lords — that  is,  by 
four  English  lawyers ;  and  much  good  did  this  do  it  They  only  got  two 
or  three  cases  to  consider,  and  these  they  decided  on  principles  flowing  from 
the  law  ot  English  King-headed  Episcopacy. 

Dr.  Buchanan  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1843,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  its  proceedings.  What 
that  part  was  the  published  reports  tell  us,  but  the  reader 
will  be  glad  to  receive  also  a  more  private  and  confidential 
account  of  his  experiences  during  those  eventful  days,  and 
such  an  account  is  fortunately  furnished  to  us  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Buchanan  : — 

**  Edinburgh,  May  16,  ISJ^S. — You  will  be  happy  to  hear  I  reached  this 
in  afety.  I  had  Mr.  Crawf  urd,  Crawf  urdland,  in  the  same  carriage,  which 
nude  the  journey  the  more  pleasant.  There  was  a  prodigious  multitude  in 
^Iw  train,  and  a  perfect  scramble  for  the  luggage  on  arriving  at  Edinburgh. 
*^Vre  bad  been  a  meeting  last  night — the  first  for  consultation — Dr. 
^^Ittlmen  in  the  chair,  who  made  an  admirable  statement.  In  the  course 
the  evening  Dr.  Qordon  made  a  most  powerful  and  impressive  speech, 
was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  uuauimity.  It  is 
encouraging  to  see  so  much  decision  and  so  much  of  one  miud  among 
^^inisters  and  elders.    It  augurs  welL" 

'^  May  17, — It  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  the  perfect  unanimity  which 

%Ji«?aili.    Men  seem  fully  to  have  made  up  their  minds,  and  to  be  quite 

^KVpared  for  the  great  crisis  of  to-morrow.      It  is  also  comforting  to 

^4)terve  the  entire  mutual  confidence  and  affection  which  prevail  among 

the  ministers  and  elders  who  have  assembled.    All  seem  to  feel   like 

hnthren,  and  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Grod  has 

•ome  great  work  for  us  to  do,  since  he  has  been  so  evidently  and  so 

wonderfully  preparing  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  to  encounter,  calmly 

and  cheerfully,  the  events  that  are  before  us.     I  forget  if  I  told  you  that 

the  Protest  we  are  to  give  in  to-morrow  to  the  Assembly  is  prepared,  and 

was  read  over  several  times  yesterday  at  the  meetings  and  unanimously 

approved.    It  is  a  most  admirable  document,  drawn  up  with  great  precision 

and  beauty,  and  very  solemn  at  the  close.     Dunlop,  to  whose  pen  we  are 

■o  much  indebted,  drew  it  up.    We  meet  at  one  o'clock  to-day  for  the 
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purpoee  of  signing  it,  and  finaUy  arranging  aboat  the  waj  of  tabling  il 
to-morrow.  Probably  there  will  be  only  a  brief  statement  made  bj  Dr. 
Welsh,  and  then  the  Protest  given  in  at  once. 

^  You  will  see  many  interesting  things  in  to-day's  Witnea,  Tiif 
Taylor's  letter  you  will  read  with  satisfaction ;  it  is  striking  and  beantifiiL 
Hugh  Miller's  article  on  '  State  Carpentering '  is  also  extremely  good.  If  I 
can  find  time  I  will  write  a  few  lines  again  at  night" 

^^  May  17 J  half-pcut  sev€n  evening. — I  am  here  in  John  Hamfltoo's 
house,  where  I  came  to  dine  and  snatch  a  few  minutes  before  going  back 
to  the  evening  meeting.  We  had  the  signing  of  the  Protest  this  forenoon. 
It  has  been  resolved  that  on  leaving  the  Old  Assembly  to-morrow  we  ahoold 
go,  not  to  the  New  Church*  in  Lothian  Road,  but  to  the  great  building  at 
Canonmills.  The  impossibility  of  finding  room  for  the  multitude  of  elden 
and  others  who  wish  to  be  admitted  is  the  reason  for  this  change.  It  m 
truly  a  most  eventful  time ;  and  it  is  most  comforting  to  see  how  mea'k 
minds  seem  to  be  prepared  for  it.  We  are  all  to  go  to  the  levee  to-morrow, 
and  to  be  quite  respectful  to  the  Queen's  representative — all  the  more  that 
we  mean  to  leave  him  in  the  Assembly." 

'^  May  18. — The  eveutful  day  has  at  length  come, — a  day  that  wUl  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  kingdom  and  of  the  Christian  world.  All 
the  preparations  are  now  made.  The  signing  of  the  Protest  was  oontinved 
last  night,  aud  was  resumed  this  morning,  and  will  go  on  till  twelve  o'clock. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  ministers  had  signed  by  the  time  I  lefl 
St.  Luke's  Church  last  night ;  the  entire  number  of  signatures  will  not  bt 
ascertained  till  mid-day.  The  meeting  last  night  was  like  all  those  thai 
preceded  it — full  of  harmony  and  mutual  love ;  while  there  was  much 
solemnity,  there  was  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  Mea 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  calm  consciousness  of  discharging  a  high  and 
sacred  duty. 

*'  It  is  finally  agreed  we  are  not  to  say  a  word  in  the  Assembly.  Ewery-^ 
thing  is  to  be  done  by  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Wekh." 

^^  May  18,  half-past  seven  evening. — I  have  just  time  to  say  evoy- 
thing  has  happened  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  our  hearts  overflow  with 
gratitude  to  God.  His  hand  has  been  most  visibly  present  in  the  blesssd 
harmony  with  which  this  great  movement  has  been  made.  Immediataly 
after  the  prayer  Dr.  W^elsh  rose,  and  having  briefly  stated  the  nators  of 
the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  he  read  the  Protest 

"  It  was  listened  to  in  solemn  silence.  The  instant  he  was  done  he  left 
the  chair,  and  we  all  followed  solemnly  and  in  order.  From  St.  Andrew% 
Church  to  Inverleith  Row  the  streets  were  lined  with  a  dense  throng,  and 
every  window  and  stiircase  crowded,  and  the  most  intense  excitement  was 
exhibited  among  the  people.  On  arriving  at  Canonmills,  the  spectacle  of 
the  enormous  hall,  filled  to  the  roof  with  the  vast  assemblage, 

*  Bnilt  hMtily  for  Dr.  Candli^h's  congregation. 
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imineKive.  After  a  beautiful  prayer  by  Dr.  Welsh,  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
diMen  Moderator  amid  deafening  applause.  He  gave  out  the  last  sixteen 
lines  of  the  4drd  Psalm,  which  was  sung  with  the  utmost  ardour  and  devo- 
tioo.  Thereafter  Chalmers  prayed  with  most  impressive  power  and  sub- 
Mmity.  He  then  addressed  us  from  the  chair,  in  a  style  of  wisdom  and 
eloqaenoe  worthy  of  the  greatest  event  of  modem  times.  Thereafter  the 
boflineas  of  the  Assembly  was  arranged.  When  Dr.  Welsh  took  the  chair 
in  this  vast  assembly,  next  to  him,  on  the  left,  was  the  Provost ;  next.  Dr. 
M'Farlane ;  next,  Dr.  Candlish.  On  his  right,  next  to  him.  Dr.  Chalmers ; 
next,  Dr.  M'Kellar ;  and  next,  myself.  It  was  a  high  privilege  to  be  in 
sudi  a  place.  We  hear  the  Commissioner's  speech  was  Sir  James  Graham's 
letter  over  again.  Altogether,  the  events  of  the  day  are  so  marvellous  that 
Booe  could  fail  to  say  solemnly  within  his  own  heart, '  Verily,  God  is  in 
this  place.'  To-morrow  I  shall  write  more  calmly;  at  present  I  have  no 
tkmej  and  I  am  under  an  excitement  of  feeling  too  great  for  a  calm  con- 
sideration of  the  events  that  have  taken  place.  I  cannot  yet  describe  them 
so  clearly  as  I  shall  be  able  to  do  to-morrow." 

"  May  19, — I  was  quite  unable  to  write  you  this  morning.  We  had  to- 
day, along  with  the  devotioual  exercises  for  which  this  day  was  specially 
set  apart,  some  admirable  speeches  from  the  deputies  from  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  members  of  the  deputation  all  spoke  ably  and  im- 
pcessively.  To-night  we  are  to  take  up  the  concurrence  in  our  Protest  of 
the  elders  and  deacons,  the  preachers  and  students  of  divinity.  The  motion 
kss  been  put  into  my  hands,  and,  totally  without  preparation,  I  must  ven- 
ture on  it.  Dr.  Gordon  is  to  second  the  motion ;  then,  after  the  concur- 
rence is  taken,  Candlish  is  to  conclude  the  whole.  I  intend  to  make  the 
Queen's  speech  the  subject  of  my  statement,  and  to  try  to  show  it  up, — of 
flnrse,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  Boyalty,  or  rather  to  the  Govemmect, 
whose  letter  it  really  is.  It  lb  Sir  James  Graham  over  again.  And  this  is 
what  we  were  to  wait  for  ! ! !" 

"  May  22, — I  arrived  in  all  safety  here  [after  the  Sabbath],  and  had  Dr. 
SiDjrth  and  some  other  friends  as  my  companions.  On  getting  to  the  Assem- 
bly in  the  Lothian  Road  Church,  I  found  them  discussing  various  matters 
connected  with  the  schemes  of  the  Church.  This  last  year,  £35,000  in  all 
was  raised  for  the  different  schemes  in  spite  of  all  our  distraction  and  dif- 
ficulties, which  is  £9000  more  than  the  year  before.  The  expectation  is  con- 
fident that  even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  troubles  more  will  be  raised  for  the 
Church  schemes  than  we  have  done  when  liviug  at  ease.  It  was  announced 
by '  Monzie '  in  the  Assembly  to-day  that  the  Dowager  Lady  Breadalbane 
has  sobscribed  £1000  to  the  Free  Church.  This  is  marvellous,  as  she  was 
hitherto  opposed.  We  thereafter  had  a  private  meeting  of  ministers  to 
consider  the  draft  which  is  to  be  submitted  publicly  to  the  Assembly  to- 
night about  the  form  of  our  final  separation  from  the  Establishment  My 
feeling  is,  from  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  arranged,  that  I  shall 
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not  appear  again  in  the  Tron  Church,  and  that  I  shall  have  to  amngt 
about  opening  our  new  place  of  worship  on  Sunday  first  I  espect  to  sm 
some  of  our  Gla^w  people  at  the  Assembly  to-ni^t  to  fix  about  it^  and 
shaU  write  you  to-morrow  morning  what  I  decide  on.  Of  ooone,  if  ] 
determine  to  open  the  new  place  on  Sabbath  first,  I  shall  have  to  rston 
myself  to  open  it.  The  crowds  at  the  sermons  here  yesterday  were  enor 
moua.  Candlish  preached  inside  CanonmiUs  in  the  evening  to  3500  people 
C.  Brown  and  Mr.  Chalmers  of  Dailly  outside  to  two  congregations  of  1S0( 
to  1600  each.    Guthrie  in  Cunningham's  Church." 

^  J/ay  22. — The  Moderate  Assembly  have  to-day  declared  our  parukei 
vacant/  This  of  course  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  preach  in  the  Ttm 
Church  again.  I>r.  Brown  of  St.  John's  and  I  have  agreed  to  take  tin 
City  Hall  between  us  for  Sabbath  first,  and  to  put  both  our  oongregalkBi 
into  it  at  least  for  one  Sabbath.  He  preaches  in  the  forenoon,  and  I  ii 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  I  have  sent  a  draft  of  a  hand-bill  to  Mr 
William  Brown  to  advertise,  and  also  to  paste  up  through  the  streets,  and 
have  also  written  instructions  as  to  all  the  necessary  arrangementa.  TV 
Moderates  have  been  very  prompt,  which  is  all  the  better  for  us. 

"  Mr.  Ewing,  Levenside,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers  to-day,  wkicfc 
was  read  in  the  Assembly,  intimating  that  he  casts  in  his  lot  with  us,  and 
subscribes  £2000.  This  letter  will  be  valuable  for  the  testimony  it  bean  ti 
our  principles." 

**  May  2J^ — You  would  be  disappointed  at  receiving  no  letter  from  m 
this  morning,  but  I  was  so  engrossed  last  night  that  I  had  not  a  nioiiiMB< 
to  write.  We  were  at  the  Assembly  till  near  midnight;  aod  the  woik  o( 
yesterday  was  the  very  solemn  work  of  completing  everything  by  a  fonDal 
deed,  which,  after  prayer  to  God  for  strength  to  make  this  sacrifice  to  tmtl 
and  duty  cheerfully,  we  signed  publicly  in  face  of  the  Assembly,  thereby 
renouncing  our  status  and  emoluments  in  connection  with  the  EstablishiMiit 
XoxD,  therefore,  I  am  no  longer  miuLster  of  the  Tron  Church  or  Pariili 
though  still,  blessed  be  God  !  minister  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
pastor,  I  trust,  of  a  flock  ready  to  follow  me  to  such  new  place  of  watilii| 
as  we  may  by-and-by  procure.  We  had  a  meeting  of  Glasgow  ministen  aj 
eight  o'clock  this  morning,  and  resolved  that  our  new  places  of  wi 
should  all  be  opened  and  occupied  by  us,  Crod  willing,  on  Sabbath 
but  that  we  should  supply  our  late  pulpits  on  Sabbath  first,  either 
ally  or  by  substitute.  For  myself,  I  am  quite  resolved  not  to  preach  aguu 
in  the  Tron  Church ;  but  I  shall  send  a  minister  to  do  so  on  Sabbath  fint, 
and  to  intimate  to  the  congregation  that  those  who  intend  to  adhere  to  thi 
protesting  Church  and  to  follow  me,  will  meet  the  following  Sabbath  in  nek 
place  as  shall  before  then  be  fixed  on." 

To  a  proposal  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  made  on  the  very  diy  ol 
the  Disruption,  is  apparently  due  an  arrangement  which  hM 
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now  continued  in  the  Free  Church  for  a  generation — the  devo- 
tion, namely,  of  a  large  part  of  the  second  day  of  every  Assem- 
bly to  religious  exerciser    But  the  outstanding  incident  of  his 
life  at  this  time  is  his  delivery  of  what  the  WitTiess  describes 
AS  "a  singularly  able  and  eloquent  address  "  on  the  principles 
of  the  Church.    It  had  been  agreed  that  the  evening  of  Friday 
tte  19th  of  May  should  be  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  these 
principles ;    and  when  that  evening  came  the  vast  hall  at 
Canomnills  was  crowded  to  excess.     To  Dr.  Buchanan  was 
(<)Qite   unexpectedly,    as    he    tells    in    one   of   his    letters) 
entrusted  the  moving  of  the  first  resolution,  which  was  as 
follows : — "  That  the  Assembly  do  now  invite  the  concurrence 
of  the  elders,  and  deacons,  and  probationers,  and  students  of 
divinity,  who  have  been  requested  to  be  present  at  this  meet- 
^g^  in  following  out  the  separation  from  the  Establishment.'' 
W^e  cannot  give  the  whole  speech  here,  but  the  peroration  is 
^ell  worth  reading,  as  containing  a  particularly  vivid  exhibi- 
^oxi  of  that  doctrine  which  some  minds  find  it  so  difficult  to 
K'^asp,  that  a  Church  virtually  surrenders  its  liberty  and  inde- 
P^tidence  when  it  concedes  to  another  power  than  itself  the 
^Slt  to  define  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction. 

"  The  State,"  said  he,  "  is  willing  to  allow  us  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  in  spiritual  things ;  but  in  regard  to  the  question 
^liat  things  are  spiritual  and  what  are  civil,  they  tell  us  they 
^^  to  be  the  sole  and  sovereign  judges.  We  know  there 
^ns  a  time  when  the  independence  of  our  ancient  kingdom  of 
^f^Uand  was  at  stake,  and  when  its  rights  and  liberties  were 
^deavoured  to  be  wrested  from  it  by  the  power  of  England. 
Itnagine  then  that  after  the  Balliols,  who  were  prevailed  on 
V>  surrender  their  country's  rights  to  England,  had  disappeared 
^t>ni  the  scene,  and  the  heroic  spirit  of  a  Bruce  had  come  up 
to  the  rescue  of  his  country's  liberties,  and  infused  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  into  the  hearts  of  his  country's  sons, — imagine 
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that  when  Bruce  had  come  to  Bannockbum,  and  manhallec — ^ 
his  host  in  front  of  the  powers  of  mighty  England, 
to  restore  that  liberty  and  these  rights,  or  perish  in  the  attempr^- 
to  do  so, — ^imagine  that,  even  while  the  two  armies 
lowering  on  each  other,  ready  to  commence  the  deadly  onset 
England  had  sent  her  servants  to  Bruce  with  this  intimation 
We  do  not  dispute  that  there  is  a  kingdom  in  Scotland 
we  will  allow  that  Robert  Bruce  is  Scotland's  rightful  king 
that  within  it  Bruce  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction ;  but 
a  question  should  arise  as  to  the  limits  of  the  two  kingdomi 
England  reserves  to  herself  the  sole  right  to  draw  the  line 
to  point  out  the  boundary — (much  applause) — that  questii 
must  be  determined  by  England  alone,  and  at  that  spot 
which  the  truncheon  of  Edward  points  must  be  the  limit 
the  Scottish  kingdom.     What  answer  would  Bruce  have 
turned  to  an  announcement  such  as  this  ?     He  might  in< 
have  looked   around   him,  as  we  have  often  done  in  th< 
eventful  times,  to  see  if,  in  the  sight  of  England's  chivaliy, 
there  were  any  hearts  failing  for  fear,  and  might  have  said  to 
him  in  language  which  has  been  rendered  familiar  by  our 
national  poet, — 

'  Wba  wad  be  a  traitor  knave, 
Wha  wad  fill  a  ooward*8  grave, 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave. 
Let  him  turn  and  flee.* — (Loud  cheers.) 

But  while  I  say  that  this  might  have  been  the  befitting  lan- 
guage of  Bruce  in  struggling  for  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
it  is  not  the  fit  language  for  the  servants  of  Christ  in  nuun- 
taining  the  prerogatives  of  the  Lord.  It  becomes  not  us  to 
taunt  any  man  with  the  name  of  coward.  'Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standcth  take  heed  lest  he  fall/  And  if  m 
know  ourselves,  if  we  know  our  own  frailty,  we  will  be  ready 
to  say  that  by  the  grace  of  God  we  stand  ;  and  if  any  of  our 
brethren  have  given  way  to  temptation  at  this  great  crisia,  w 
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not  apbraid  ihem^  we  will  not  aggravate  the  anguish 

hich  their  own  minds  must  feel,  but  in  such  circumstances 

ill  only  pity  them^  and  pray  for  their  restoration."      (The 

▼.  Dr.  concluded  amid  great  applausa) 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Assembly  some  conversation  took 

hee  on  the  subject  of  a  loyal  address  to  the  Queen,  and  on 

liat  occasion  also  Dr.  Buchanan  spoke  some  most  memorable 

Olds. 

"  With  regard  to  the  State,"  he  said,  '*  I  confess,  Moderator, 
am  not  careful  with  regard  to  the  details  of  any  legislative 
^^tneasure  which  may  be  either  spoken  of  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  or  ultimately  passed  into  a  law.     What  I  look  to, 
'^md  what  the  Assembly  looks  to,  is  the  pHndple  on  which 
^agidatian  mtist  necessarily  proceed  from  the  State  after  hav- 
ing assumed  the  position  it  has  taken  in  reference  to  that 
Oaim  of  Right  that  was  offered  by  the  General  Assembly. 
They  have  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  State  is  supreme ; 
that  it  is  not  an  ally  standing  in  a  co-ordinate  position  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  but  that  the  instant  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State  is  formed  the  Church  loses,  so  to  speak,  its 
individuality;   loses  its  own   distinctive  characteristics  and 
prerogatives,  and  becomes  a  mere  part  and  parcel  of  the  State 
it8el£      This  is  laid  down  imequivocally  in  the  late  letter  of 
Her  Majesty  to  the  Assembly It  matters  not  what  legisla- 
tion the  State  may  offer  on  this  footing.     So  long  as  the  State 
maintains  and  asserts  principles  like  these,  we  have  no  desire 
for  any  connection  with  the  State  at  all." 

It  is  also  not  a  little  significant  that  the  one  official  duty 
which  Dr.  Buchanan  was  required  to  discharge  in  the  Dis- 
ruption Assembly  was  to  give  in  a  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  with  other  Evangelical  Churches.  While, 
as  Lord  Cockbum  points  out,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
Established  Assembly  was  to  cut  off  all  connection  with  other 
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Churches,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Free  Church  Assem 
was  to  seek  to  draw  closer  than  ever  to  the  other  Ch 
of  the  Reformation. 

"  It  has  been/'  said  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  submitting  his  Repo: 
*'  it  has  been  the  unhappy  practice  of  the  Churches  of 
in  times  past  to  think  more  of  the  points  on  which  a  difle 
of  opinion  exists  than  of  those  greater  and  more  importa^cz^ft 
doctrines  in  which  they  agree.     If  the  Churches  had  culi 
vated  commimion  with  each  other  on  the  ground   of  th 
agreement  in  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
fifidth,  the  very  fact  of  their  cultivating  that  communion  in 
light  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  would  enable  them  to 
sooner  eye  to  eye  as  to  their  lesser  points  of  disagreement" 

To  a  superficial  eye  it  may  seem  as  if  a  great  golf 
come  to  divide  the  once  almost  intolerant  advocate  of  Es 
lishments  from  the  chairman  of  a  committee  aiming  at 
union   of   all   Nonconforming    Presbyteriana      But   a 
beneath  the  surface  reveals  the  deep  underlying  consist 
The  one  anxiety  always  felt  by  him  was  to  secure  evangelis^<^^ 
efficiency  for  the  Church,  and  so  early  as  1848  he  who  h^^ 
been  fighting  for  Expansion  and  Liberty  added  another  legeH^ 
to  his  flag,  and  sought  thenceforth  for  Unity. 

Almost  incessantly  engaged  as  Dr.  Buchanan  had  been  io 
the  public  work  of  the  Church,  one  could  not  have  beeo 
surprised  if  his  labours  abroad  had  proved  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  his  congregation  at  home.  But  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  It  is  indeed  strikingly 
indicative  of  the  high  and  unselfish  spirit  of  the  time,  thai 
the  office-bearers  of  the  Tron  Parish  loyally  held  up  the 
hands  of  their  minister  while  he  was  pleading  with  the 
statesmen  of  the  day — now  for  the  extension  of  the  Chuidi, 
now  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberties.  These  expres- 
sions of  confidence  were  naturally  greatly  valued,  and  some 
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of  them  remain  unto  this  day.     We  give  one  as  a  speci- 
men:— 

'  Glasgow,  £5th  January  184S. 

•*  Rey.  and  Dear  Sir, — We  the  Subscribers,  Elders  of  the  Tron  Church, 
liariiig  met  and  taken  into  consideration  the  Besolutions  of  the  late  Convo- 
cation of  Ministers,  fully  sympathizing  in  the  circumstances  of  difficulty  in 
iwliich  oar  National  Church  is  placed,  have  drawn  up  and  signed  a  declara- 
^on  of  adherence  to  these  Besolutions ;  which  we  beg  now  to  enclose  to 
yon,  with  the  request  that  you  will  transmit  the  same  to  the  Committee  in 
S^dinburgh. 

**  In  thus  bringing  before  you  our  feelings  in  reference  to  the  Church  of 
o«r  Others,  we  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  our 
cordial  sympathy  and  approbation  in  the  course  you  have  yourself  pursued, 
^nd  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  in  these  trying  and  difficult  times ;  and 
^kat  it  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  the  Lord  may  give  you  much  of  His 
presence  and  grace,  to  enable  you  to  persevere  in  the  same  firm  and  judi- 
cioua  course. 

**  Assuring  yon  of  our  continued  Christian  affection  and  esteem,  we 
'Villain,  Kev.  and  Dear  Sir,  youra  very  faithfully, 


WILLIAM  BROWN,  Elder. 
WILLIAM  RIQBY,  Elder. 
JAMES  M'OROUTHER,  Elder. 
'JAMES  M'CALL.  Elder. 
B0&  PHIMISTER,  Jan.,  Elder. 


"  OABRIEL  WALKER,  Elder. 
"  ALEX.  LAIRD,  Elder. 
"  ROBERT  BURNS. 
"NATHL.  STEVENSON. 
"  WM.  LAMONT,  Elder. 


"  WILLIAM  LOCHHEAD,  Elder.  '    "  WM  M'LAREN,  Elder. 

*'  To  THB  Rxv.  Dr.  Buchanan." 

With  such  a  spirit  prevailing  in  the  congregation,  there  was 
i^ot  much  likelihood  of  disappointment  when  the  crisis  came. 
And^  in  point  of  fact,  the  response  made  to  the  call  to  join  in 
the  exodus  was  gratifying  beyond  all  expectation.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  following  interesting  account  of  what  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  Tron  Church  at  the  Disruption 
period,  to  one  who  has  himself  since  done  much  good  service 
in  the  parish  as  an  office-bearer  of  the  Free  Church  : — * 

^  On  the  14th  of  May  1843,  Dr.  Buchanan  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
old  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  for  the  last  time.  I  was  present  at  both  diets 
of  worship,  but  cannot  recall  anything  special  in  the  services,  except  that 
in  the  afternoon  the  text  was  1  Peter  iv.  17 — '  For  the  time  is  come  that 

*  Mr.  Moriflon,  of  the  firm  of  Collins  &  Co. 
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judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God.'  There  was,  of  oonrae,  qwcuJ 
allusion  to  the  solemn  and  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Churdi  wat 
at  that  time  placed,  with  a  pointed  application,  setting  forth  the  datj  of 
every  member  of  the  Church  to  realize  the  responsibility  of  the  times,  and 
to  decide  and  act  accordingly. 

''  At  the  close  of  the  service,  just  before  pronouncing  the  benediction^ 
Dr.  Buchanan  made  a  short  statement  to  the  congregation  regarding  his 
own  resolution  as  to  the  impending  crisis  in  the  Church's  afiaira.  He 
referred  to  the  rejection  of  the  *  Claim  of  Right '  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
month  of  March  preceding ;  and  that  as  this  was  the  final  decision  of  the 
Qovemment  to  the  Church's  claim,  there  seemed  no  other  coarse  open  to 
the  Church,  consistent  with  true  allegiance  to  her  Divine  Head  and  Lord^ 
but  that  of  separating  from  the  State,  whose  terms  of  Establishment  were 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Church's  own  Standards. 

"  He  further  intimated  that  in  all  human  probability  he  woold  before- 
next  Sabbath  have  ceased  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Establishment,  but  tha&. 
he  would  most  probably  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  TroiM. 
Church  once  more ;  but  that  it  would  be  merely  to  inform  the  cougrega^ 
tion  of  what  had  taken  place  during  the  week,  and  to  state  what 
ments  had  been  made  for  their  accommodation  for  the  future. 

"  Before  next  Sabbath,  however,  the  great  crisis  had  come,  and  wha 
liad  been  anxiously  expected  by  some,  and  so  stoutly  denied  as  ^ver  like! 
to  happen  by  others,  had  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

"  Dr.  Bucliauan  having,  along  with  so  many  others,  signeii  the 
and  Deed  of  Demission,  had  thereby  ceased  to  have  any  legal  right 
appear  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Tron  Church.     He  seemed,  however,  to  ha 
entertained  the  ho{)e  that  he  might  have  been  allowed  to  occupy  his 
pulpit  once  more ;  but  on  the  Monday  after  the  Disruption  the  Amom 
of  the  Established  Church  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  parishes  of 
the  ministers  who  had  signed  the  Protest  vacant — thus  interposing  a  I 
barrier  to  his  carrying  out  his  intention  or  hope  of  appearing  onoe 
in  the  old  familiar  place. 

"  Tliis  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Establish 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Dr.  Buchanan  and  those  of  his  ofiice-bearera 
adhered  with  him  to  take  steps  at  once  to  secure  a  place  of  meeting  for 
congregation.     This  was  no  easy  matter,  as  only  one  or  two  days  were  a 
able  for  the  necessary  inquiries  and  arraugementa    Gu  Saturday, 
June  1st,  it  was  announced  that  the  congregations  of  St  John's  and  the 
would  meet  together  for  worship  in  the  City  Uall,  the  largest  place  of  mte 
at  that  time  in  Gbsgow.   The  venerable  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  of  St  John's 
to  preach  in  the  forenoon,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  in  tlie  afternoon  and  evei 

"  Dr.  Buchanan  had  been  detained  in  Edinburgh  on  the  business  of 
Church  till  far  on  in  the  evening  of  Saturday  ;  coming  home,  we  believe, 
Glasgow  by  the  last  train,  when  he  had  no  opportunity  of  learning 
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nutters  exactly  stood — at  least,  he  was  not  aware  of  what  kind  of  reception 
he  was  to  get  next  day.  I  have  heard  him  tell  with  what  an  anxious  heart 
he  kft  his  house  in  Bichmond  Street  on  the  Sabbath  morning  of  the  2l8t 
MkJj  bat  that  all  his  fears  were  completely  dispelled  when  he  came  to  the 
head  of  Candleriggs  Street,  the  principal  entrance  to  the  City  HalL  The 
Urge,  eager,  anxious  crowd  which  at  that  early  hour  thronged  the  street, 
tdd  that  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  he  had  witnessed  in  Edinburgh 
dnring  the  previous  three  days  were  not  confined  to  the  actual  scene  of  the 
I^iaruption,  but  were  as  intense  and  deep  in  the  west  as  in  Edinburgh  itself. 
"Not  estimating  the  extraordinary  feeling  which  had  taken  hold  of  the 
commonity,  I  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  City  Hall  till 
twenty  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  found  it  utterly  impossible 
^  get  even  near  the  outer  door  of  the  building.  Several  hundred  people 
^ere  at  that  early  hour  crowding  the  street ;  and  I  was  told  the  hall  was 
<^pletely  filled,  and  large  numbers  were  eagerly  inquiring  where  Dr. 
Wimer,  Dr.  Forbes,  or  Dr.  Henderson  were  to  preach. 

**  I  was  again  at  the  City  Hall  door  about  one  o'clock,  when  the  congre- 
gation who  had  worshipped  in  the  forenoon  was  dismissed.     Many  of  these, 
lM)wever,  preferred  remaining  in  their  seats,  enduring  a  long  fast,  and  what 
in  meet  circumstances  would  have  been  a  weary  waiting,  to  losing  the 
dunce  of  hearing  Dr.  Buchanan.     By  great  exertion  and  hard  squeezing  I 
got  inside  the  liall  at  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock,  but  could  only  obtain 
(Standing  room  in  the  west  gallery.     The  hall  was  at  that  time  (three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  before  the  time  of  public  worship)  completely  packed.     It 
was  estimated  that  there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  four  thousand 
people  present.    The  position  I  occupied  was  one  well  adapted  for  seeing 
the  audience,  but  I  greatly  feared  the  speaker's  voice  would  be  lost  at  such 
a  distance.     I  had  only  recently  come  to  Glasgow  from  a  small  village  in 
Stirlingshire,  and  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  large  masses  of  human 
beingB  together.     I  was  greatly  interested  in  watching  the  crowd  below  in 
the  body  of  the  hall,  as  well  as  that  thronging  the  gallery  around  me. 
What  struck  me  most  was  the  evidently  suppressed  excitement  and  sub- 
dued earnestness  of  the  mass.    No  one  could  fail  to  see  that  there  was  a 
deep  feeling  of  anxiety  on  almost  every  countenance ;  but  there  was  scarcely 
any  one  who  cared  to  give  expression  to  their  feelings  by  conversation ; 
even  the  usual  custom  of  whispering  to  one's  neighbour,  common  enough 
on  ordinaiy  occasions,  was  hardly  to  be  noticed.     There  was,  however,  a 
flatter  of  excitement  when  at  two  o'clock  Dr.  Buchanan  entered  the  hall. 
After  taking  his  place  on  the  platform,  be  commenced  the  services  in  the 
usiial  way,  his  whole  manner  betokening  a  sense  of  deep  solemnity.     His 
text  was  Exodus  xiv.  15 : — *  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they 
go  forward.'    The  first  part  of  the  discourse  was  a  clear,  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Israelites — pursued  by  the  Egyptians,  hemmed 
in  on  the  right  and  left  by  the  mountains,  with  the  Bed  Sea  before  them. 
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This  sketch  was  one  of  those  masterly  historical  descriptions  whidi  aU  who 
attended  Dr.  Buchanan's  ministry  knew  he  so  greatly  excelled  in.  So 
vividly  was  the  whole  scene  described,  that  for  a  while  neariy  all  remem- 
brance of  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  days  were  forgotten — so  oom- 
pletely  did  he  throw  himself  into  his  subject  When  he  had  thus  gained 
his  audience,  and  brought  them  into  complete  sympathy  with  himself  and 
his  subject,  he  then  applied  it  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Chnrch 
was  placed, — giving,  in  a  brief,  comprehensive  manner,  an  acooant  of 
the  various  stages  of  the  conflict  in  which  she  had  been  engaged,  and  tbt 
position  into  which  she  had  now  been  driven  ;  and  that  to  ns,  as  unto  the 
childi'en  of  Israel,  the  word  of  the  Lord  was,  *  Go  forward.* 

*'  It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  profound  impression  this  discourse  made  on  those  who  heard  it  Dr. 
Buchanan  was  then  almost  in  his  very  prime ;  and  though  his  head  had 
grown  prematurely  grey,  he  had  all  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of  his  youth. 
Coming  so  recently,  too,  from  the  exciting  scenes  of  St  Andrew's  Church 
and  Tanfield  Hall,  he  was  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  event 
in  which  he  had  taken  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  of  which  be  was  to  betho 
future  historian.  He  rose  at  times  to  passages  of  great  eloquence,  deliver- 
ing them  with  a  flre  and  warmth  of  manner  which  he  only  allowed  himsdf 
to  give  way  to  on  great  occasions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  words 
that  day  stirred  many  a  heart  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  that  tome 
who  were  faint  and  hesitating  were  fairly  captivated  by  his  eloquence  and 
power,  and  from  that  day  unhesitatingly  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  FVee 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  the  party  of  progress  and  the  hope  of  their  countiy 
for  the  future. 

*'  For  a  few  Sabbaths  after  the  Disruption  the  congregations  of  Free  St 
John's  and  the  Free  Tron  continued  to  worship  together  in  the  City  HalL 
This,  however,  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  in  many  ways,  and  espedally 
as  the  place  was  too  small  for  two  such  large  congregations.  Dr.  Brown^ 
congregation  therefore  found  another  place  of  worship  in  Blackfriirs 
Street;  and  the  Tron,  under  Dr.  Buchanan,  was  left  to  occupy  the  City 
Hall  till  the  new  church  in  Dundas  Street  was  opened.  This  did  not  take 
place  till  the  summer  of  1844. 

"  After  Free  St  John's  congregation  left  the  City  Hall,  the  real  strength 
of  the  Free  Tron  became  manifest ;  for  though  no  doubt  existed  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  congregation  had  left  the  Establishment,  it  remained  to 
be  seen  whether  they  would  remain  as  a  united  congregation,  espedally 
after  the  excitement  of  the  Disru}>tion  was  over.  If  any  fears  were  ever 
entertained  on  this  point  they  must  have  been  speedily  dispelled,  for  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath  the  City  Hall  was  respectably  filled  with  lai^  and 
attentive  audiencca  There  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  present  every  Sabbath ;  and  this  continued  during  the 
whole  time  the  congregation  remained. 
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"At  the  Dismption  there  were  thirteen  elders  in  the  Tron  Session ;  and 
ol  these  ten  separated  along  with  Dr.  BuchanaD,  while  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  congregation  was  even  greater.  By  October  1843  the  con- 
gregation was  so  organized  that  the  city  was  divided  into  convenient  dis- 
tricts, these  being  allocated  to  the  elders,  with  lists  of  the  members  in 

At  ibis  stage,  marking  so  definitely  the  opening  of  a  new 
page  in  the  Life,  we  may  go  back  for  a  moment  to  recall  some 
points  of  personal  interest  whicb  the  nature  of  the  narrative 
did  not  admit  of  being  taken  notice  of  at  the  time. 

"  Will  you  hold  up  your  hands  if  I  tell  you,"  writes  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  his  friend  Mr.  Dunlop  on  the  18th  of  December 
1840,  "  that  the  Senatus  of  Glasgow  College  has  just  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  degree  of  D.D.  ?  I  have  this  moment 
had  a  note  from  Professor  Ramsay,  announcing  the  fact.  It 
was  altogether  unknown  to  me,  his  proposal,  and  was,  he  says, 
cordially  and  unanimously  agreed  to." 

In  the  following  year  a  vacancy  took  place  in  the  Church 
History  Chair  of  Glasgow  University.  The  right  filling  up 
of  so  important  a  post  was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  keen  con- 
cern to  the  Evangelical  majority  in  the  Church.  But  the 
appointment  was  in  the  hands  of  an  unfriendly  Government 
The  vacancy  occurred  in  the  height  of  the  conflict,  when  men 
were  preaching  in  Strathbogie  in  open  defiance  of  Court  of 
Session  interdict&  And  the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  candi- 
date who  was  at  once  on  the  right  side  and  not  absolutely 
obnoxious  to  the  State  authorities.  By  universal  consent  Dr. 
Cunningham  was  hailed  as  the  fittest  man ;  and  as  long  as 
there  was  any  hope  of  his  receiving  the  post,  no  other  ven- 
tured to  present  himself  from  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals. But  when  it  was  made  unequivocally  known  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  honoured  as  he  deserved, 
attention  was  turned  to  the  claims  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  had 
served  the  Church  as  heartily,  but  who,  as  it  happened,  had 
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not  broken  the  cordon  which  the  judges  had  drawn  around 
Strathbogie.  Dr.  Buchanan  himself  was  earnestly  in  favour 
of  the  proposal  that  he  should  stand  for  the  Professorshipi 
He  was  at  the  time  harassed  and  disheartened  by  the  pressure 
of  public  business,  and  he  longed  for  the  quiet  and  composure 
of  a  Chair.  But  even  he  was  held  to  be  too  dangerous  a 
l)erson  to  receive  anything  like  a  political  distinction,  and  the 
current  of  State  favour  was  allowed  to  flow  in  another  direo- 
iion.  It  is  very  curious,  however,  to  look  through  the  letten 
of  that  period,  and  see  at  how  many  points  the  chains  were 
then  fretting. 

"  I  spoke  to  Dra  Welsh  and  Candlish,"  writes  Mr.  Dunlop^ 
''  about  the  Glasgow  Chair,  and  both  agree  that  if  Cunningham'! 
appointment  be  hopeless,  you  are  decidedly  the  person  whom 
the  fiiends  of  the  Church  should  endeavour  to  have  placed  in 
if  **  L  am  quite  satisfied,"  he  writes  again,  "that  Cunning- 
ham's appointment  would  be  quite  hopeless,  and  as  soon  as  be 
airives  I  hope  to  get  him  and  our  other  friends  to  concur  in 
giving  up  the  idea  altogether.  I  have  been  told  here  that 
Bovemment  will  listen  very  mainly  to  the  request  of  the 
Liberal  Professors  in  the  University,  but  that  they  look  to 
Ih\  Forbes.  If  it  had  been  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  or 
Natural  Philosophy,  I  could  have  understood  this Cand- 
lish has  gone  to  Huntly  to  open  the  new  church  thera  He 
was  served  with  an  interdict  before  he  started.''  "  Cunning- 
ham," he  reports  at  a  later  date,  "  is  reluctant  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  the  Professorship.  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  hope- 
less, however,  and  as  I  presume  the  Liberal  Professors  won't 
stir  a  finger  for  him,  I  really  can  see  no  reason  why  tbej 
should  not  be  allowed  to  follow  their  inclinations  as  to  yoo. 
The  Tories  are  vicious  against  the  appointment  of  Candlieb 
[to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh].     I  trust,  however,  the  Government  won't  show  ib« 
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miserable  weakness  of  yielding  to  their  clamour."  The 
Government,  however,  did  prove  as  weak  as  Mr.  Dunlop  hoped 
it  would  not  ba  Dr.  CandUsh's  appointment  was  cancelled, 
and  the  following  was  written  in  consequence : — "  After 
what  has  fEdlen  &om  Lord  Normanby,  we  are  here  clearly  of 
opinion  that  it  would  only  be  degrading  ourselves  and  court- 
ing insult  to  allow  any  application  from  Glasgow  for  any  ot 
our  friends,  whether  individually  they  may  have  broken  the 
interdict  or  not.  It  would  also  be  subjecting  them  to  a  mis- 
representation, already  used  here,  that  the  leaders  were  trying 
to  get  into  snug  quarters  before  the  storm.  What  else  we 
may  have  to  do  requires  some  consideration ;  but,  black  as 
things  are,  boldness  and  decision  are  more  than  ever  our  only 

course The  petition  and  complaint  against  Candlish  [for 

opening  the  new  church  at  Mamoch]  was  printed,  but  on 
hearing  that  the  Government  had  done  their  work  for  them, 
the  advisers  of  the  seven  [Strathbogio  ministers]  counter- 
manded it"  Two  days  after,  Mr.  Dunlop  writes  again : 
'*  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  appointing  Candlish  which 
does  not  apply  to  you ;  and  if  they  could  be  so  bullied  as  to 
appoint  you,  they  could  as  easily  be  bullied  to  appoint  Cun- 
ningham himself  I  hold  the  attempt  absolutely  hopeless, 
and  even  were  it  otherwise  I  would  not  descend  to  make  it. 
In  my  own  case,  I  have  written  to  stay  any  proceedings  in  a 
matter  pending  for  my  own  benefit,  and  even  if  voluntarily 
offered  I  don't  think  I  could,  in  my  present  frame  of  mind  at 
least,  accept  an  appointment.  Candlish  has  written  a  noble 
letter  to  Lord  Normanby.  It  goes  off  to-night,  and  I  hope 
will  appear  in  the  London  newspapers  of  Monday." 

In  tracing  the  history  of  a  public  man,  and  meeting 
constantly  the  expression  of  his  anxieties  about  outward 
events,  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  he  moves  also  within  an 
inner  circle  where  the  surrounding  circumstances  are  not  less 
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influential  in  their  way  than  those  which  appear  to  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Dr.  Buchanan  experienced,  during  the  yean 
we  have  been  reviewing,  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  family  life ; 
and  one  trial  in  particular  came  upon  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  correspondence  of  which  a  sample  is  given  above  His 
wife  died  on  the  29th  of  April  1841,  and  during  the  two 
years  which  followed — while  the  conflict  was  at  the  hottest — 
his  fireside  was  without  the  cheer  which  had  been  hitherto 
maintained  in  it  by  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  dearest 
friend  of  his  youth.  Happily  the  breach  was  made  up  in 
March  1843,  when  he  married  again.  His  second  wife — 
Miss  Stoddart — who  survives  him,  proved  all  through  his 
after-life  a  true  helpmate,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
his  eficctive  performance  of  the  manifold  duties  which,  as 
time  wore  on,  came  to  be  laid  in  increasing  number  upon  his 
shoulders. 

"  I  have,"  writes  Mrs.  Buchanan,  "  a  very  perfect  recollee- 
tion  of  the  continual  demands  made  upon  Dr.  Buchanan's 
time  after  the  Disruption.  Our  home  for  the  first  year  of 
our  married  life  was  in  Richmond  Street,  and  he  used  some- 
times to  say  that  he  might  almost  as  well  live  in  the  street  as  in 
liis  study,  which  was  very  accessible  to  callera  His  absences 
from  home  were  unavoidably  very  frequent — in  Edinbuigh 
(often),  and  on  deputations  to  Ireland,  England,  and  through- 
out Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  the  care  of  his  own  flock 
was  by  no  means  overlooked." 

It  was  indeed  a  busy  time.  Though  the  Disruption  was 
in  the  most  real  sense  an  act  of  faith,  and  many  went  out 
under  the  constraint  of  conscience  who  literally  knew  not 
what  was  to  become  of  them,  there  was  no  presumptuous 
fanaticism  about  the  transaction.  When  the  crisis  was  seen 
to  be  inevitable,  such  provision  was  made  for  it  as  was  dic- 
tated by  an  enlightened  common  sense.     Under  the  direction 
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of  Chalmers,  associations  were  organized  for  the   raising  of 

money  and  for  other  Church  arrangements ;  and  nothing  was 

n^lected  which  seemed  likely  to  aid  in  the  great  business 

of  launching  and  sustaining  the  disestablished  Church.     In 

this  service  many   workers  were   needed,   and    conspicuous 

Among  these,  in  the  west,  was  Dr.   Buchanan.     The  same 

unwearying  activity  which  had  been  shown  in  the  endeavour 

to  preserve  to  Scotland  the  benefit  of  a  free  Establishment, 

'^as  now  directed   to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church   in   its 

despoiled  and  separated  state. 

The  importance  of  Glasgow  in  connection  with  the  Free 
Church  movement  was  recognized  from  the  outset,  and  em- 
phatic evidence  of  that  was  given  in  the  resolution  to  hold  a 
'pedal  General  Assembly  there  within  the  year  of  the  Dis- 
'^ption.  October  was  chosen  as  the  month  most  suitable  for 
^is  purpose ;  and  so  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
^©  seventeenth  day  of  that  month,  every  available  place  in 
^c  City  Hall  was  filled  by  an  eager  and  interested  audience. 
I^r.  Chalmers,  the  past  Moderator,  preached  from  Nehemiah 
^  16 — "And  Shabbethai  and  Jozabad,  of  the  chief  of  the 
t^vites,  had  the  oversight  of  the  oviward  business  of  the  house 
y  Ood;'*  after  which  he  proposed  as  his  successor  in  the  chair 
-Or.  Thomas  Brown  of  St  John's. 

Here,  in  this  Assembly,  we  come  on  many  of  the  springs 
^^m  which  issued  the  fuller  streams  of  after-daya  The  Dis- 
^ption  Assembly  had  necessarily  a  great  deal  of  the  aspect  of 
^  demonstration  about  it  Much  substantial  business  indeed 
Mras  done;  for  the  leaders  of  the  movement  of  1843  wei*e 
^ot  only  not  mere  enthusiastic  dreamers,  but  were  among  the 
tuost  thoroughly  practical  men  of  their  day.  But  the  Church 
in  May  had  little  time  to  realize  itself.  It  did  not  even  know 
its  actual  numerical  strength.  It  had  yet  to  ascertain  how  the 
people  throughout  the  country  were  to  regard  the  sacrifices 
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made  on  their  account,  and  all  was  yet  dark  as  to  the  amount 
of  work  requiring  to  be  faced,  and  the  character  of  the  diffi- 
culties  needing   to  be   overcome.     It  is  deeply   interesting, 
therefore,  to  pass  into  the  second  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church^^ 
and  observe  the  result  of  five  months*  experience. 

1.  Dr.  Candlish,  as  Convener  of  the  Acting  Committee,  wi 
now  able  to  report  the  following  as  to  the  available  minis^ 
force  in  the  Church,  and  the  extent  to  which  there  was 
demand  for  its  services : — "First  as  to  Congregations — Num 
of  congregations  of  adhering  ministers,  449 ;  of  oongregati 
supplied  with  ministers  since  the  Disruption,  47  ;  of  co 
tions  with  ministers  called,  29 ;  of  congregations  still  onseiU 
90;  of  preaching  stations,  139:  total,  754.   Labourers — 
ters  outed,  and  remaining  in  their  old  charges,  432  ;  minirrtifi 
removed  to  new  charges,   1 8  ;  ministers  unsettled  or  caU 
15  :  total,  465.     Probationers  ordained  since  the  Disropti 
30  ;  probationers  adhering  at  the  time  of  the  Disruption, 
not  yet  ordained,  110;  probationers  licensed  since  Disnipti< 
and  not  yet  ordained,    28.     There   are   therefore   432  w 
have  left  their  old  charges,  and  it  will  thus  appear  thai 
have  at  this  moment  about  754  stations  to  be  supplied. 
these  upwards  of  600  are  fixed  congregations,  and  sevi 
others  nearly  ripe  for  the  calling  of  ministers.     To  meet 
754   places  where   supplies  are  to  be  given,  we   have 
ministers  who  lefl  the  Establishment,   30  probationers  w 
have  been  ordained  since,  and   240  probationers — in  all  fic^ 
600  to  700  labourers." 

2.  On  the  subject  of  Finance,  Dr.  Chalmers  made  a  I 
statement,   which  is  in  many  ways  a  memorable  one. 
can  extract  from  it  only  one  or  two  sentences.      **  I  have 
doubt,"  said  he,  **  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  Gk>Te 
raent  to  supply  funds  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
to  the  future  support  of  the  gospel,  in  the  country  over  wh 
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they  are  placed.     And  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  draw 

from  them  so  long  as  I  cherished  the  hope  that  I  could  get 

Anything  from  them ;  but  the  first  Government  we  had  to 

<leal  with  on  the  subject  refused  to  endow ;  and  the  second 

▼ould  have  been  very  willing  to  endow,  but  then  they  first 

banted  to  enslave.     On  their  terms  we  could  not  accept  of 

*Qy  assistance ;  and  here  then  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 

of  drawing  from  internal  and  external  Voluntaryism  alone.      I 

«hall  be  exceedingly  delighted  with  the  success  of  our  experi- 

•Jaent ;  and  in  point  of  fact  we  have  some  reason  for  looking 

^rward  to  the  sufficiency  of  these  two  resources.      We  waited 

'Jpon   Government  for  six  years,  and  got  nothing  for  our 

pains.      We   were  forced,  in  fact,  to  relinquish  all  connec- 

^on  with  the  latter  Government ;  and  turning  round  to  the 

population  of  the  countiy,  after  years  of  unavailing  negotia- 

^cm  with  the  Government,  in  a  few  months  the  population 

^ame  back  with  the  magnificent  response  of  £300,000.     I 

look  forward  now,  therefore,  with  more  hope  than  I  did  with 

•regret  before ;  and  in  regard  to  our  friends  the  Voluntaries, 

'^e  have  come  to  understand  each  other  better.      I  am  glad  to 

Understand  they  are  taking  a  leaf  out  of  our  book.     They  are 

^^^ginning  to  institute  a  general  fund.     I  rejoice  to  hear  it ; 

*^  the  more  our  points  of  similarity  are  multiplied,  the  greater 

**Welihood  is  there  of  our  being  amalgamated  before  all  is  done. 

^^ey  have  taken  that  leaf  out  of  our  book,  and  we  have  many 

*  leaf  to  take  out  of  theirs.      Well,  then,  what  is  the  amount 

^'^  the  difference  betwixt  us  ?     It  is  simply  in  regard  to  the 

^Hty  of  a  third  party,  with  whom  neither  the  one  nor  the 

^^^^er  has  any  connection  in  matters  of  this  kind.      And  what 

*^  the  general  fund  ?     The  general  fund,  if  I  have  taught  you 

^^  comprehend  its  functions,  is  a  fund  which  owes  its  origin 

^^ogether  to  external  Voluntaryism.     It  is  the  contributions 

^**  the  wealthy,  and  the  contributions  indeed  of  all  congrega- 
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tions,  going  to  the  support  of  all  the  other  oongr^ations  u 
Scotland,  or  external  coming  in  aid  of  what  iTiterruil  Yohm.' 
taryism  will  do.      I  quite  agree  with  Voluntaryism  in 
generic  sense  of  the  term,  as  comprehensive  both  of  extemi 
and  internal.     Then,  I  say,  the  only  difference  between 
Free  Church  now  and  the  Established  Church  before,  is, 
whereas  the  Established  Church  was  a  State-endowed  Chui 
the  Free  Church,  still  retaining  the  principle  of  an  endowmi 
is  a  people-endowed  Church." 

3.   It  was  very  natural   that  great  anxiety  should  ha* 
been  felt  in  connection  with  the  question  of  how,  with 
much  to  do  in  the  way  of  reconstruction  at  home,  the  Chi 
was  to  be  able  to  face  the  work  of  carrying  on  al.so  missioiuu 
operations  abroad.     At  the  Assembly  in  May,   it  was 
known  even  whether  it  would   have  any  missionaries  of 
own  to  support     Dr.  Brunton,  the  Convener  of  the 
lished  Church  Committee,   had   written  at  once   an  offic 
letter  to  India,  expressing  an  anxious  wish  for  the 
oo-operation  of  Dr.  Duff  and  his  co-adjutors  in  the  miflBL< 
there ;  and   as,   until    the   mail  could  go  out  and  home, 
could  not  be  ascertained  what  was  to  be  the  result,  the  lett^' 
received  from  Calcutta  and  other  fields  during  the  summer 
1843  appeared  in  the  Missionary  Record  of  the  EstaMif*-^^*" 
ment,  while  the  new  organ  started  by  the  Free  Church  h.- 
to  content  itself  with  using  such  material  as  it  could  lay 
hands   on   anywhere.      A   few   weeks,   however,    before 
meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  all  doubt  on  the  subji 
was  brought  to  an  end ;   and  Dr.  Gordon,  the  new  Convi 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  was  able  to  make 
announcement : — "  Your  Committee  have  very  little  to  re| 
in  regard  to  their  own  proceedings.      But,  in  the  absence 
the   usual    missionary   intelligence,   it   is   their    privilege 
record  an  event  which  not  only  gives  a  peculiar  interest 
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first  report  of  your  Committee  far  beyond  what  any 

efforts  of  theirs  could  have  given  it,  but  which  will,  they 

lelieye,   be   long  memorable   in  the   history   of  your   great 

CQterprisa     With  unspeakable  satisfaction,  and,  they  trust, 

^th  a  feeling  of  deep  and  devout  gratitude  to  God,  they 

Iiave  now  officially  to  announce,  what  they  ventured  in  their 

late  address  to  express  their  hope  of,  that  ten  of  the  thirteen 

liissionaries  in  India  have  declared  their  adherence  to   the 

I'ree  Protesting  Church  of  Scotland."     On  a  later  day  the 

Moderator  interrupted  the  proceedings  to  make  an  intimation 

'Which  he  said  he  had  received  that  morning,  to  the  effect 

that  all  the  missionaries  at  Madras  had  also  sent  in  their 

adherence  to  the  Free  Church.     There  was,  then,  to  be  an 

unbroken  mission  band  in  India.     But  since  1839^  efforts  had 

l^egon  for  the  conversion  of  Israel  also,  and  in  May  it  was 

XK>i  known  in  what  relation  the  disestablished  Church  was 

to   stand  to    that    mission.      The   venerable   Dr.    Alexander 

Keith,  the  author  of  "  The  Prophecies,"  had  been  appointed 

Convener,  but  he  was  not  able  to  be  present  in  Glasgow  in 

October,  and  Dr.  Candlish  made  the  following  statement  on 

*^ia  account: — "I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  the  House 

that  all  the  missionaries  and  all  the  agents  employed  by  the 

^-•tablished   Church    in    the    conversion   of   the    Jews    have 

^^elared   formally   their    adherence   to    the   Free   Church   of 

SooUand.      Not  only  have  the  missionaries  all  declared  their 

^^iherence,  but  those  other  persons,  some  of  them  convei*ted 

^^WB,  who  were  agents  along  with  them  in  this  work,  have 

^1^  signified   their   adherence.      We   have    the    concurrence 

^•^th  us,  therefore,  in  the  maintenance  of  our  principles,  of  all 

^*^«  labourers  in  this  department  of  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

^    Uve   the  pleasure  of  reporting,  secondly,  that  as   it  has 

PJ^aaed  God  to  honour  this  Church  by  giving  to  us  the  men . 

^^lioiD  he  has  raised  up  and  sent  forth  into  the  field,  so  since 
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our  separation  from  the  State  he  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
his  people  at  home  to  contribute  so  liberally  that  the  Com- 
mittee are  now  in  possession  of  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
Jewish  Mission,  on  the  same  scale  as  it  existed  before,  during 
the  present  year." 

4.   More  significant,  however,  even  than   all   this,  was   i 
report  submitted  by  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  addresses  which, 
Moderator  of  the  first  Assembly  of  1843,  he  had  receiy< 
from  other  Churches.      On  the   18th  of  May  one  more 
to  be  added  to  the  already  too  great  number  of 
denominations,  and  to  a  superficial  observer  it  might  hiu 
seemed  as  if  the  movement  of  the  Free  Church  had  been 
the  line   of  disunion  and  disintegration.      ''  But,"   says 
Hanna,  "as  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,  so  th^ 
is  that  divideth,  yet  it  tendeth  to  unity.      So  it  was  wm 
the  Disruption.      Blamed  by  many  as  a  schismatic  act,  a 
prompter  to  and  promoter  of  division,  no  public  incident 
our  times   has  done   more   to   bring   together  into  one 

scattered  Churches  of  the  Reformation Within  two  y 

and  around  the  Moderator's  chair,  of  those  Assemblies 
Christian  ministers  of  a  greater  variety  of  profession,  and 
greater  distances  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  met  for  Christ 
fellowship,  than  have  ever  congregated  in  modem  times  at 
councils  of  any  of  our  existing  Churchea"      **  I  confess 
you,"  said  Chalmers,   "  that  I  was  much  interested  by 
arrival,  one  post  after  another,  of  addresses  and  resolntio 
expressive    of    approval    and    congratulations   from    Tario 
Churches,  of  whose  very  existence   I  was  not  aware  till 
received  their  letters.      And  I  think  that  every  man  w 
heart  is  in  its  right  place  will  be  delighted  with  sach  mo 
menta      They  are    movements   quite   in   my   own  favour* 
direction,  because   one   and  all   of  them  are   movements      ^^ 
oonvergency ;  or,  in  other  words,  movements  which  point 
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^e  fiist  instance  to  union,  and  as  soon  as  is  possible   and 
prudent  I  trust   their  landing-place  will  be    incorporation. 
These  movementa  are  not  altogether  new ;  but  they  are,  at 
ieast,  very  rare   in    the    Christian  world.     The   movement 
S^eserally  within  the   interior  of  Christendom  has    been  a 
naovement  of  divergency ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  movement 
Idch  led  to  splits  and  separations  innumerable.     It  is  quite 
keeping  with  the  delightful  transactions  which  I  trust  one 
d  all  of  us  shall  witness  this  evening,  that  I  should  com- 
^^imicate  the  fiEkct  of  having  received,  as  the  Moderator  of  the 
^1:^68  Church,  a  number  of  formal  addresses  and  resolutions 
*iX)m  various  bodies  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  weU  as  two 
^^  three  from  foreign  places.     They  amount,  those  I  have 
^^'^eeived  directly  addressed  to  myself,  to  nineteen ;  and  there 
^^  one  that  has  been  handed  into  the  Clerk  since  we  met ;  so 
^l^t,  altogether,  these  addresses  and  resolutions  congratulatory 
the  movement  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Free  Church 
Scotland  amount  in  number  to  twenty." 
One  of  these  addresses  (that  from  the  Synod  of  the  Original 
^eceders)  was  of  a  specially  gratifying  kind.     It  recognized 
*ie  Free  Church  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  which,  if  they 
Ikad  lived  to  see  it,  the  Erskines  would  have  proposed  to 
^>etam ;  and  although  in  some  of  the  other  letters  of  congratu- 
lation received  the  joy  was  expressed  a  little  too  strongly,  as 
^^ras  thought,  simply  on  account  of  deliverance  from  any  con- 
tiection  with  the  State,  yet  it  is  marvellous  to  read  how  lightly 
^e   members  of  Assembly  had  already  come  to  regard  the 
advantages  of  an  Establishment. 

''My  friends,"  said  Dr.  Candlish,  "will  bear  me  witness 
that  I  am  the  very  last  person  who  would  stand  on  the  rigid 
assertion  of  the  mere  theory  of  Establishments,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  division  or  schism  in  the  Church.     So  far  from 

that^  it  appears  to  me  that  the  distinct  refusal  of  the  States 

16 
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aad  Kingdoms  of  this  world  to  recognize  the  only  principle  on* 

which  we  can  consent  to  have  the  Church  established — the^E^  —  - 

refusal  to  establish  the  Church  of  Christ,  while  they 

her  spirituality  and  freedom — Cleaves  us  to  a  very  great  da 

of  practical  liberty,  and  a  large  measure  of  practical  dii 

as  to  the  terms  on  which  we  should  stand  with  other  Chni 

Is  the  division  and  schism  of  the  Christian  Church  to  be  kei 

up  by  a  question  as  to  the  duty  of  another  party  over  wh< 

we  have  no  control  ?    Let  it  be  that  we  maintain  our  diflfe 


opinions  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  the  Chui 
and  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  receive  support  fit>m  the  S^ 
when  it  is  given  consistently  with  spiritual  fireedom; 
shall  that  question  which  has  become  a  mere  theoretical  qu* 
tion  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  which,  so  far  as  we 
judge,  seems  destined  to  be  a  theoretical  question  till  the 
when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingd(>' 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ — shall  that  questicm  prevc?fJ* 
cordial  co-operation  and  harmony  among  ourselves,  and  o*^"" 
united  action  in  defence  ,of  our  common  Protestantism 
the  common  foe?  The  questions  that  remain  among  oursel 
may  stand  in  part  as  an  obstacle  against  the  union  of  ii 
poration ;  but  I  rejoice  to  adopt  the  words  of  my 
father,  and  say  that  they  do  not  for  a  moment  stand  in 
way  of  the  union  of  co-operation." 

But  a  still  more   wonderful   phenomenon   presented  i( 
when  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  old  Voluntary  controve*"^^ 
appeared — Dr.  Struthers  of  the  Relief,  for  example,  and  IJ^"* 
Heugh  and  John  Brown  of  the  United  Secession  Churches — ' 
and   openly  fraternized   with   their  ancient  antagonists,   th^ 
Church  Extensionista     And  now  all  their  talk  is  of  oombiii^ 
effort  for  common  enda      "  We  inhabit,'*  said  one  of  then** 
"  the  same  favoured  and  beloved  land ;  we  have  the  Moe 
encouragements  and  discouragements, — the  same  ooadjutois 
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opponents, — ^ihe  same  motto  of  Spiritvxility  and  Inde- 
T^evidenee  inscribed  upon  our  banners, — and  that  Lord,  who, 
Lord,  18  both  ours  and  yours,  points  to  the  same  land  to  be 
ipied,  and  says  to  the  one  and  the  other  of  us,  '  Qo  ye  up 
possess  it'  It  will  not  be  understood  that  I  wish  to 
pr^edpitate  union.  I  do  not  think  we  are  yet  ready  for  in- 
corporation. The  event,  I  believe,  will  come ;  and  I  think 
*^e  may  take  sin  and  shame  to  ourselves  that  it  is  not  nearer, 
as  we  camiot  unite  at  present,  whatever  may  be  the 
ie  attaching  to  the  impossibility,  all  I  suggest  is  that  we 
)p  the  end  in  view,  and  beware  of  committing  one  act,  or 
uttering  one  word,  that  would  either  retard  or  embitter 
"the  happy  consummation." 

5.  One  more  feature  in  the  Glasgow  Assembly  may  be 
Noticed,  as  iUustrating  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
^i^ce  Church  commenced  its  career.  Somehow  or  other  the 
^dea  had  laid  strong  hold  upon  certain  great  proprietors  that 
^he  Disruption  movement  was  of  the  nature  of  a  summer 
^ood,  and  that  as  it  must  soon  pass  away  it  would  be  a  thou- 
^^4id  pities  to  give  it  any  artificial  help.  Such  was  the  con- 
'^^etion,  for  example,  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  ;  and  he  and 
^^hers  took  up  the  position  of  refusing  sites  for  the  erec- 
^*oii  of  churches.  A  letter  read  by  Dr.  Candlish  gives  a 
S^^hic  picture  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  which  this  intoler- 
•**ce  originated : — 

^Tq  the  Ccmmttteefar  the  Free  Church  in  the  Parish  of  Cawdor, 

*'  GBSiTLXnir, — As  factor  for  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  and  ha 

^^tborued  by  his  Lordship,  I  have  to  state,  in  reference  to  your  applica- 

^^H)  for  a  lite  on  which  to  erect  a  place  of  worship  in  connection  with  the 

^Tw  Chnrch,'  that  his  Lordship,  though  feeling  compelled  by  a  seDse  of 

^^ty  to  decline  granting  yoar  request  as  then  made,  is  now  williug,  in  the 

^^'pes  that  time  may  compose  the  unhappy  differences  on  ecclesiastical 

^^ters  which  at  present  exiBt  in  the  parish,  to  allow  the  erection  of  a  she^l 

^  temporary  place  of  worship  on  the  pasture  or  waste  lands  at  Newton  of 

^^odgate ;  but  under  the  following  conditions  and  reservations, — namely, 
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that  the  said  erection  shall  be  wholly  of  (wood)  timber,  and  that  it  ahalL. 
remoTable  by  me,  or  the  EarFs  factor  for  the  time  being,  at  any  time^ 
giving  three  months'  notice  in  writing  to  any  one  of  yoor  number,  a^r-  "to 
the  minister  ordinarily  officiating  therein  at  the  time.  Shoold  yea  faoS.  ^ 
remove  it  yoarselves  within  that  time,  the  materials,  if  removed  by  Tnt-^  •flM 
being  his  Lordship's  factor  for  the  time  being,  to  be  sold,  and — [mm  I  ^^  I 
pray  yon,  the  generoos  liberality  c^  his  Lordship's  offer] — the  procfunl—  ^  if 
any  remain  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  removal  and  sale,  to  be 
in  the  British  Linen  Company's  Bank  at  Nairn,  or  other  bank  there^ 
your  behoof.  [Bat  this  is  not  all :  mark  the  generona  and 
manner  in  which  access  to  and  from  the  charch  is  to  be  secured  to  the 
gregation.]  That  the  consent  of  John  Grant,  the  tenant  of  Newtoca. 
Badgate,  shall  be  obtained  by  yon  to  such  erection,  and  that  any  daim. 
him  for  abatement  of  rent,  or  for  damages  on  aoooont  thereof,  shall, 
borne  by  you,  he  expressly  relieving  his  Lordship  from  any  such  claim ; 
that  yon  shall  likewise  indemnify  his  Lordship  for  any  damage  whidi 
be  done  to  his  plantations  and  fences,  as  well  as  his  tenants  for  any 
done  to  their  crops  and  fences,  or  property,  by  penons  going  to,  or 
ing  from,  the  said  place  of  worship. — I  am  yoor  obedient  servant" 


The   indignation  excited   by   such  a  style   of  acting  v. 
immense,   and   the   vehement  cheering  which   followed  V^J^ 
allusion  to  the  subject  revealed  the  existence  of  an  amount  ^^^ 
impatience  with  the  site-refusers  which  might  have  prova^* 
dangerous  in  various  ways  if  they  had  not  eventually  seen  5* 
to  be  best  to  give  in.     A  note  of  warning,  in  particular,  w»^ 
sounded  in  an  eloquent  speech  by  Dr.  Begg.      "We  hearJ 
much  said  last  night,'*  said  he,  "  and  very  admirably  said,  (^ 
the  hateful  and  odious  persecution  to  which  we  are  exposed  i^^ 
Sutherland  and  elsewhere,  and  an  excellent  resolution 
passed  on  that  subject.     But  I  am  persuaded  that  we  shall  i 
all  likelihood  require  to  aim  at  more  than  this  before  the  cvi^ 
is  remedied.      If  the  British  Parliament  can  drive  a  nilwij'"' 
through  the  English  estates  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  SathcT"^ 
land,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask  that  the  same  body  abool*^ 
control  his  individual  will,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  sbool' 
secure  that  he  shall  be  compelled  if  necessary — **     (The  close 
the  sentence  was  lost  in  enthusiastic  cheering).     "Somethut: 
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been  said  about  the  ignorance  of  his  Grace.  I  cannot 
hold  that  a  man  in  his  position  is  entitled  to  be  ignorant  of 
state  of  any  portion  of  his  property.  But  if  he  is  igno- 
it^  our  deputations  to  England — especially  if  they  go,  as  I 
hope  they  will  go,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Trentham  Hall, 
'vrliere  his  Grace  resides,  and  hold,  as  I  trust  they  will,  meet- 
ings in  his  immediate  neighbourhood — these  deputations  will 
dispel  his  ignorance.  Something  has  been  said  of  the  danger 
of  starting  questions  about  the  origin  and  rights  of  property ; 
hmMi  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  starting  of  such  questions  is 
for  the  Legislature  to  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands, 
^ud  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  do  that  for  the  public  good 
'wluch  an  individual  will  not  do,  and  as  the  consequence  of 
>Hii  doing  which  all  the  interests  of  the  empire  are  put  in 
jeopaidy." 

Dr.  Buchanan,  though  a  member  of  this  Assembly,  did  not 

taike  much  part  in  its  proceedings.     He  thought  it  best,  pro- 

baUy,  to  allow  the  people  of  his  own  city  to  hear  as  much  as 

poflrible  from  those  with  whose  voices  they  were  less  familiar 

thaa  with  his  own.    In  one  case,  however,  he  took  a  prominent 

l^iid,  and  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  connection  with  it 

luis  some  significance.     A  new  Presbyterian  congregation  had 

t^OQi  formed  in  the  west  end  of  London,  and  a  call  had  been 

addressed  to  the  then  most  popular  minister  in  Edinburgh — 

*^  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie — to  go  south  and  become  its  minis-  ^ 

^-   It  was  a  bold  invitation,  but  it  is  strikingly  indicative  of 

^  far-seeing  wisdom  of  the  men  of  those  times  that  the  thing 

^^  not  at  once  dismissed  as  preposteroua     Mr.  Guthrie  him- 

^^  loyally  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church, 

**^  the  Assembly  fully  and  intelligently  recognized  the  fact 

^^  the  daims  of  the  metropolis  were  such  as  might  well 

it  the  transference  to  it  of  one  of  its  foremost  men,  even 
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in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Disruption  period.     Ultimately 
conclusion  was  come  to  that  the  eloquent  minister  of  St  John' 
could  not  yet  be  spared,  and  the  translation  was   refu 
accordingly.    Dr.  Buchanan  moved  the  judgment  of  the  H 
and  in  doing  so  he  said  (we  can  see  clearly  the  results 
his  experience  of  London  life  while  engaged  on  depatati< 
work  in  his  remarks)  : — "  It  was  certain  that  the  Church 
Scotland  had  never  been,  since  the  Union,  adequately  repi 
sented  in  the  metropolia     And  it  might  be  that  the  ev 
which  had  brought  them  there,  and  which  had  separated  th 
from  the  National  Establishment,  were  a  too  impressive  ca 
mentary  on  the  neglect  of  the  Church  at  home  in  not  pro 
ing  for  a  representation  of  its  interests  in  that  city 
existed  the  political  influence  which  regulates  the  aflSurs 
tills  great  empire.     But  it  was  needless  to  look  at  these 


gone    by ;    and  he   was  sure   that  while   they  might  ha^"^^^^ 
regretted  that  neglect  at  one  time,  as  having,  among  otb^^f 
fatal  efibcts,  injured   their  influence  at  headquarters,  wlm^^^ 
seeking  a  settlement  of  the  great  question  that  so  long  agita€>^^ 
the  Church,  they  did  not,  on  a  larger  view  of  that  queatio^^ 
regret  its  consequences  now.     It  might  have  been  a  sizft^*^ 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  but  Ood  had  overruled    ^^ 
for  good  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Church  of  Chri^^ 
Still,  if  they  were  to  take  full  advantage  of  the   ppeiti^^^ 
Providence  had  opened  for  them,  they  were  more  than  e^*^^' 
called  upon  to  do  that  which  the  Church  in  former  times  b^^ 
grievously  neglected.     They  were  called  upon  to  have  mix*^^' 
ters  of  their  Church  in  that  great  metropolis — whose  influe«^^* 
was  felt,  not  through  the  empire  alone,  but  throughout   <tl^* 
world — ministers  qualified  not  only  to  preach  the  Word     *^ 
such  a  manner  as  might  edify  the  particular  eongr^atio^^' 
over  which  they  preside,  but  qualified  to  lift  up  in  that  gi"^^ 
city,   and    to  make   known  in   the  midst  of  that   migt'^* 
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ocMnmimity,  the  great  principles  for  which  we  in  Scoi- 
l^jid  had  been  called  to  witness  and  to  suffer.  Knowing 
&om  personal  observation  the  circumstances  in  which  their 
l^doved  friends  were  in  the  metropolis — knowing  the  circum- 
KtAnoes,  tiying  and  painful^  in  which  they  had  been  placed — 
1^«  felt  bound  to  express  the  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
'^iiBi  filled  bis  breast  for  them  in  those  painfiil  circumstances^ 
^Jdd  to  indicate — not  for  himself  only,  but  for  that  entire 
^^flsembly — their  cordial  and  anxious  desire  that  measures 
^feii^t  be  taken — ^immediately  taken — in  good  earnest,  in 
^>rder  to  have  this  evil  provided  for, — in  order  to  have  this 
^reat  end  satisfactorily  achieved." 

It  is  pleasant  at  this  time  of  day  to  reflect  that  Dr. 
Buchanan's  hopes  in  regard  to  the  future  of  Fresbyterianism 
in  London  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  The  Scottish 
churches  in  England  which,  till  the  period  of  the  Disruption, 
liad  maintained  a  feeble  existence  by  hanging  on  to  the 
!Moiher  Church  in  Scotland,  set  up  in  1843  for  themselves; 
mnd  there  is  now  on  the  south  of  the  Border  a  great  and 
expanding  community^*  which  has  achieved  much  good  already, 
and  which  promises  to  accomplish  yet  far  greater  things  in  the 
time  that  ia  to  come. 

We  have  thought  it  well  to  give  this  outline  sketch  of 
some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  because 
they  show  what  the  Free  Church  was  at  the  outset  of  its 
history.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  two  Assemblies 
which  foUowed.  They  met  in  Edinburgh,  and  were  fuU  of 
interest,  but  nothing  occurred  in  their  proceedings  which  it 
fiUls  in  our  way  specially  to  notice.    The  same  thing,  however. 


*  In  tha  year  1S76  a  nnion  was  effected  between  the  English  Preebyteruui 
Clnirdi  (repfresenting  the  Free  Chnrch)  and  the  English  Synod  of  the  United  Free- 
byterUo  Chnrch ;  and  the  body  has  now  267  congregations  in  alL 
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cannot  be  said  of  the  great  Free  Church  Qathering  whii 
was  convened  on  the  2l8t  of  August  1845  in  the  Capital  o* 
the  Highlands.     It  was  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
bly which  had  met  at  Edinburgh  in  May ;  and  as  Invem< 
was  &r  away  from  the  centre,  the  members  present  we 
not  so  numerous  as  usual,  but  all  the  leading  men  (indu 
Chalmers)  were  there ;  and  as  no  such  event  had  ever  befo 
occurred  in  all  that  region,  the  interest  excited  was  wid 
spread  and  intense.     Dr.  Macdonald  of  Ferintosh  was  el* 
Moderator,  and  he  began  his  part  of  the  work  by  preaching 
Gaelic  sermon  from  the  text,  Acts  xvii  6  :  "  These  that  ha 
turned  the  world  upside  down  have  come  hither  also."    The 
has  happily  been  preserved  an  account  of  the  meetings  in 
handwriting  of  Dr.   Buchanan  himself      The  letters  whi 
follow  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Buchanan,  and  give  a 
but  very  lifelike  picture  of  the  history  of  a  week.      With 
number  of  others.  Dr.  Buchanan  was,  during  his  visit  to 
North,  a  guest  of  Mr.  Forbes  of  Cullodea 

"CuLLODiN  House,  Auiptat,  184$, 
"The  House  of  Culloden  was  built  about  seventy  years  ago,  on 
foundations  of  the  old  castle  which  previously  occupied  its  place.     It  ]m= 
about  a  mile  off  the  Moray  Firth.     Beyond  and  above  it  is  an 
wood,  about  a  mile  in  breadth;  and  beyond  and  above  that  is  the 
famed  Culloden  Moor,  the  battle-field  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  S 
perished.     I  shall  not  say  more  of  it  till  I  have  seen  it,  which  I  hope  to 
one  of  these  days. 

^  The  mansion-house  is  large  and  commodious,  the  apartments  being 
of  great  size  and  very  lofty." 

*'  Assembly  Hall,  Inverness,  AuffuH  tS,  1S45. 

'^  I  resume  my  notes.     On  Saturday  the  Assembly  was  occupied  in 
posing  of  a  number  of  cases  which  bad  come  up  by  reference  or  sppesl  f< 
decision ;  and  all  of  which  were  settled  easily  and  amicably,  without  di 
or  vote.    These  cases  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
our  northern  friends  and  to  the  English  strangers  who  were  looking 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Assembly.     Some  of  the  latter,  I  have 
to  know,  were  much  impressed  with  this  part  of  the  business.    It  gar 
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them  a  view  of  the  working  of  our  Presbyterian  constitution  fitted  to  raise 
it  greatly  in  their  esteem;  showing  as  it  did  how  completely  it  secures 
Attention  to  the  voice  and  the  interest  of  all  parties  who  have  any  right  to 
be  represented  or  considered  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Moreover,  it  served  to  bring  out  palpably  the  corporate  character  of  the 
Obarch,  and  to  show  that  it  is  no  local  or  individual  preference  that  is 
consulted,  but  the  greater  good  of  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

''We  had  no  evening  meeting,  and  got  home  to  Culloden  to  dinner 
AlM>ut  half-past  six  o'clock,  where  we  had  a  very  large  party,  including  our 
&iends  Sheriff  Monteith,  John  Hamilton,  Campbell  of  Monzie,  Naime  of 
J^nmnnane,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  guests  residing  in  the  house. 
"It  tarns  ont  that  we  have  Mrs.  Hall,  the  authoress  of  'Scenes  in 
Xreland,'  at  present  in  Inverness.  She  is  writing  'A  Month  in  the 
^lighlands;'  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  a  letter  of  hers  which  I  had 
^Hxasion  to  see  on  Saturday  evening,  that  the  Inverness  Assembly  will 
^^^ve  some  considerable  place  in  her  forthcoming  volume. 

''Yesterday,  the  Sabbath,  was  a  great  day  in  Inverness — the  most 

^^dting  since  the  year  of  Culloden.      Not  fewer  than  seven  thousand 

l^eople  worshipped  here  yesterday  with  the  Free  Church.     In  the  Pavilion, 

^^landlish  preached  a  noble  discourse'^  to  an  audience  of  about  four  thousand. 

I  never  heard  him  to  greater  advantage ;  and  no  wonder — such  an  audience 

^^onJd  have  warmed  even  a  Moderate!      In  the  afternoon  Mr.  M'Bride 

<^i  Bothesay  preached  in  Gaelic  to  an  audience  of  Highlanders  packed  like 

lierringB  in  a  barrel    And  this  second  audience  gave  way  to  a  third  in  the 

Evening  to  hear  Guthrie.    I  have  heard  more  striking  discourses  from  him; 

\>at  those  who  were  hearing  him  for  the  first  time  thought  nothing  could 

1)6  better.    While  these  services  were  going  on  in  the  Pavilion,  the  three 

^(Vee  churches  were  all  occupied  and  filled — with  Gaelic  services  in  the 

forenoon,  English  in  the  afternoon,  and  Gaelic  in  the  evening.    Our  friend 

3onting,  when  in  search  of  the  church  in  which  I  was  preaching,  stumbled 

into  the  Gaelic  church  of  the  Establishment,  where,  he  says,  he  found  a 

xninister  expending  a  very  unnecessary  amount  of  zeal,  and  energy,  and 

noise  on  about  thirty  hearers. 

'*  Those  who  were  competent  to  judge  assured  us  that,  if  nothing  more 
bad  been  achieved  by  the  coming  of  the  Assembly  to  Inverness  than  was 
gained  by  the  preachings  of  yesterday,  it  would  have  been  far  more  than 
enough  to  compensate  all  the  expense  and  trouble  of  this  movement.  There 
were  people  in  Inverness  yesterday  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  High- 
landa,  who  will  carry  away  with  them  impressions  regarding  the  Free  Church 
which  they  will  never  forget,  and  which  they  will  disseminate  on  their 
retom  over  the  whole  Celtic  territory.  As  Eoderick  M'Leod  of  Skye  said  to 
me  yesterday,  it  was  a  day  of  great  gladness  in  Inverness ;  a  day  in  which 

*  Dr.  Candliflh*8  diaoourse  on  this  occasion  was  his  famous  one  on  "  The  Heaven- 
lies."    Dr.  Guthrie  preached  on  the  True  Vine. 
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the  hearts  of  God's  people  were  mightily  refrnhed  and  enoonimged,  and 
the  fruits  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  found  many  days  henoe. 

''This  morning  Candlish,  Cunningham,  Guthrie,  and  I  oame  in  at 
seven  in  the  morning  to  attend  a  conference  between  the  Home  MiMioa 
Committee  and  the  Highland  ministers.  The  subject  was  the  means  td 
meeting  the  destitution  of  the  means  of  grace  among  the  Gaalio-apeaking 
population — the  idea,  once  partially  entertained,  of  ordaining,  or  at  kail 
licensing,  without  an  academic  education,  some  of  those  pious  men  who  have 
been  for  years  labouring  as  catechists  in  these  districts.  It  was  thought, 
and  I  think  justly,  that  this  would  have  been  a  rash  and  hazardous  measure. 
What  was  actually  agreed  on  was  to  increase  the  number  of  these  cate- 
chists, and  to  bring  them  more  formally  under  the  superintendenoe  of  the 
Church.  It  was  also  resolved  that  Gaelic  ministers  of  competent  preach- 
ing gifts  should  be  sent  to  labour  in  these  destitute  districts  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  at  a  time,  so  as  to  nurse  and  foster  these  infant  congregationa 

''  After  a  hurried  breakfast,  we  had  a  conference  with  the  memboi  cf 
Assembly  at  large,  on  the  subject  of  College  businessL  It  was  agreed  to 
establish  a  Theological  Professor  at  Aberdeen,  so  as  to  secure  pn^wr  ii- 
struction  for  those  students  connected  with  the  north  country  who  cannol 
go  up  to  Edinburgh;  only  requiring  these  students  to  go  at  least  one 
to  Edinburgh,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  fuller  system  of  theological  h 
tion  there  provided. 

"  Another  very  interesting  step  was  taken — ^in  appointing  Dr.  Fleming 
of  Aberdeen,  the  first  naturalist  of  the  day,  to  the  Professorship  of  Nataral 
Science  in  our  College  at  Edinburgh.  We  shall  thus  secure,  in  a  way 
never  before  enjoyed  in  any  theological  system  in  Europe,  a  full  ezpoaitioa 
of  natural  science  in  its  bearings  on  actual  life  and  on  divine  revelatiaiL 
It  will  place,  in  short,  the  curriculum  of  study  for  the  ministers  of  the  IVet 
Church  ahead  of  every  other  at  present  existing. 

''At  twelve  the  Assembly  met  We  have  various  matters  going  on 
since.  And  at  this  moment  Cunningham  is  thundering,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  at  which  I  write,  on  the  subject  of  Education.  It  is  propoMd 
that  the  Free  Church  should  now  embark  in  the  cause  of  Education  fsr 
more  extensively  than  we  have  done  hitherta  In  order  to  this^  sooie 
adequate  provision  must  be  made  for  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmastOTa 
All  are  agreed,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  very  decidedly,  that  the  teachers  should 
be,  as  soon  as  possible,  connected  with  the  Sustentation  Fund.  It  is  the 
only  way  of  raising  the  necessary  funda  And  all  our  friends  are  of 
opinion  that  it  will  greatly  augment  the  popularity  and  ptKmpmtj  of  the 
Sustentation  Fund. 

"  The  attendance  at  the  Assembly  is  Urger  than  ever;  the  huge  Bariliaa 
is  quite  fulL     We  are  to  have  the  question  of  Sites  in  the  evening. 

"  Dr.  Chalmers,  contrary  to  exi)ectation,  has  written  to  say  he  will  be 
here  to-night,  which  will  throw  additional  lustre  on  the  Inverness  Assembly. 
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''We  Kave  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  battle-field  of 
CoUoden ;  bot  we  have  made  a  plan  to  do  so  to-morrow  morning.  I  shaU 
not  forget  to  note  what  we  see  and  hear." 

'*  CULLODIN  HOUSB,  AuffUtt  t6, 1845. 

"  If  yon  were  in  Inverness  you  would  hear  every  one  exclaiming,  last 
night  was  '  the  night'  of  the  Assembly,  so  far  as  it  has  gone.    The  subject 
wms  the  Befusal  of  Sites.    There  were  just  three  speakers — Begg,  Candlish, 
azfed  myself.    People  were  pleased  to  say  we  all  did  well.    I  shall  answer 
for  my  coadjutors.    Begg's  speech  embraced  a  graphic  sketch  of  his  late 
to^ir  through  the  West  Highlands,  and  depicted  scenes  of  hardship  and 
oppreanon  which  in  a  ruder  age  would  have  unsheathed  many  a  good 
^Aymore.    As  it  is,  the  better  spirit  of  the  gospel,  for  which  these  perse- 
people  are  suffering,  teaches  them  to  endure  wrong.     Candlish, 
towards  the  dose,  was  in  his  happiest  vein.    Some  of  his  bursts 
vdliement  earnestness  and  moral  indignation  electrified  the  House.    For 
report  of  the  speeches  I  must  refer  you  to  the  newspapers.    The  result 
the  whole  was  a  motion  to  instruct  Presbyteries  immediately  to  report  all 
of  the  refusal  of  sites  for  churches,  schools,  and  manses  existing  within 
bounds  to  the  Assembly's  Committee ;  to  renew  their  applications  to 
^  recoaant  landlords ;  and  to  bring  the  whole  matter  before  the  Ck)nmii8- 
in  November.    So  that,  if  it  shall  appear  that  our  just  claims  are  not 
,  we  may  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  another  and  more 
^^^eigetic  appeal  to  Parliament. 

**  We  drove  home  to  CuUoden  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.    The  moon, 

[ing  through  some  light  filmy  clouds,  was  throwing  her  silver  light 

their  edges,  and  streaming  it  down  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 

ty  Firth.    The  greater  part  of  the  heavens  was  spangled  with  the 

,^^9igfat  stars,  sparkling  with  that  soft  and  quivering  light  which  usually 
cans  the  approach  of  rain.  The  omen  has  been  too  true.  I  rose  this 
before  six  o'clock  and  dressed;  but  before  I  had  half  accom- 
K^iahed  my  toilette  the  gathering  clouds  began  to  pour  down  a  torrent  of 
and  our  expedition  to  Culloden  Moor  has  been  as  effectually  defeated 
CHiarles  himself.  I  regret  this  the  more  that  I  shall  have  no  other 
^^ppoftunity,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  of  visiting  that  memorable  field. 

^  I  have  promised  to  go  out  this  evening  to  Dochfour,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
^ftillie,  which,  you  may  remember,  I  mentioned  that  we  passed  as  we 
approached  Inverness  last  week.  Of  course  I  return  to  the  Assembly  on 
^¥ednesday  morning,  and  on  that  day  our  proceedings  are  to  be  brought 
\o  m  eUme,  1  shall  not  close  this  letter  till  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  I 
^hall  be  able  to  subjoin  some  account  of  what  lb  done  in  the  Assembly 
%0-day.  We  are  to  have  Guthrie's  Report  of  the  Manse  Scheme^the  fund 
Mor  whidi  is  now  about  ;£37,600 ;  an  amazing  sum  to  be  raised'  in  a  few 
from  a  single  Synod  of  the  Church. 
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"  Absxhblt  Hall,  Fonmoam^ 

'^Before  leaving  Culloden  to-day  I  went  down  to  the  lower  ^017    4 
the  mansion-hoose  to  inspect  a  place  that  has  a  painful  lustoiy  oonnectc^ 
with  it.     The  lower  story  of  the  house,  as  I  think  was  mentioned  in  one  ci 
my  former  letters,  formed  part  of  the  old  castle  of  Culloden,  and  is  at  tbe 
present  day  exactly  as  it  was  when  the  castle  stood.    It  consists  c^  a  scfiaf 
of  vaulted  chambers  of  enormous  thickness  and  strength.    One  of  t2ie« 
was  the  dungeon  of  the  castle.     After  the  battle  of  Culloden  seventeeo 
officers  of  the  Highland  army,  who  had  been  wounded  and  taken  in  tbe 
fight,  were  thrust  into  this  dungeon,  left  with  scarcely  any  food,  with  thdr 
wounds  undressed,  for  three  days,  and  then  carted  up  to  a  gray  stone  on 
the  edge  of  the  moor  and  shot  in  cold  blood.    The  spot  on  which  tbej 
died,  and  where  they  were  buried,  marks  by  the  greenness  of  the  iwird 
over  it  this  stem  act  which  perhaps  war  can  justify,  but  which  undoubtedljr 
condemns  war. 

"  We  are  now  once  more  in  the  Hall,  and  the  business  is  proceeding 
There  will  be  nothing  of  much  interest  till  Guthrie  comes  on,  and  tiD 
then  I  pause. 

'^  Guthrie  has  come  on.  He  spoke,  I  should  tbink,  for  I  did  not  mtf^ 
the  time,  about  two  hours.  Candlish,  who  can  never  sit  idle,  set  hinnetf. 
as  the  speech  proceeded,  to  record  the  number  of  jokes.  He  made  oat  bo 
fewer  than  106 !  The  House  was  absolutely  convulsed ;  and  yet  all  hie  ^ 
told  with  inimitable  skill  on  the  furtherance  of  his  cause.  With  the  ex- 
cept ion  of  a  single  word  or  two  from  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory  and  Hr. 
Naime  of  Dunsinanue,  Candlish  and  I  were  the  only  speakers  after  Gatbiie. 

**  The  House  was  most  cordial  in  its  reception  of  this  great  scheme.  ^* 
are  to  have  a  breakfast  to-morrow  morning  to  begin  the  practical  apfi^ 
tion  of  the  subject  I  trust  it  will  be  successful  We  have  had  a  brillii''^ 
platform  of  ladies  all  day,  and  indeed  it  has  been  always  crowded  with  ow 
fair  friends.     I  hope  they  will  muster  strong  to-morrow  evening. 

"  This  evening  we  are  to  have  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  SustentatioD  Fn**. 
He  is  looking  well,  but  thinner  than  when  I  last  saw  him.  He  was  greeted 
with  loud  and  universal  cheers  when  he  entered  the  house. 

"  We  are  now  occupied  with  a  Report  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  ShMr 
land,  and  as  to  the  means  of  meeting  its  religious  destitution.* 

*'  Inverness  Assemblt  Hall,  A^^pui  f7,  IS^ 
"  At  the  evening  diet  of  Assembly  yesterday  the  great  subject  wae  the 
Sustentation  Fund,  and  the  great  hero  of  it  Dr.  Chalmers.  His  addre* 
was  of  great  length — too  long  for  his  strength— exceeding  two  hoora  It 
was  thoroughly  practical  He  gave  the  Highlanders,  and  eepeciall/  the 
Highland  ministers,  a  very  good  scold  for  their  timidity,  or  want  of  ^ 
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■pokenneflB,  in  pressing  this  great  scheme  of  the  Church.  He  was  at  pains 
to  Tindicate  the  scheme  from  the  ignorant  and  absurd  notion  which  some, 
and  especially  in  the  Highlands,  are  foolish  enough  to  cherish,  that  there  is 
Bomething  secular  and  worldly  in  pleading  for  such  a  cause.  I  have  no 
i^mbt  the  address  will  be  useful ;  and  as  the  doctor's  visit  was  the  conse- 
qnence  of  a  written  request  sent  to  him  by  a  number  of  the  Highland 
xniniaters,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  feel  themselves  pledged  to  act  on  his 
suggestiona. 

**  After  that  business  was  disposed  of — and  I  may  mention,  by-the-by, 

that  the  sum  collected  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  (that  is,  from 

15th  May  to  the  15th  of  this  month  of  August),  for  the  Sustentation  Fund, 

is  nearly  j^  1,000 — this  business  being  disposed  of,  we  had  a  report  from 

Oimningfaam  in  reference  to  the  College  Conmiittee.    The  appointment  of 

Dr.  Fleming  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Free  Church  College 

muB  approved.    Dr.  Fleming  addressed  the  House  in  an  energetic  speech, 

pranting  out  the  importance  of  having  our  theological  students  versed  in 

natural  science  in  these  days  when,  under  the  cloak  of  science,  falsely  so 

called,  infidelity  is  gaining  extensive  currency  in  the  litei-ature  of  the  day. 

Aa  an  example  of  this,  he  instanced  the  recently  published  work  on  the 

'  Yestiges  of  the  Creation.' 

**  It  was  past  eleven  o'clock  before  we  left  the  town  for  Dochfour.  Mr. 
BaiUie  drove  himself,  and  carried  us  out  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  a 
distance  of  between  five  and  six  miles.  Lady  Georgina  Baillie  (his  wife), 
and  some  of  their  other  guests,  had  left  the  Assembly  an  hour  before  in 
another  carriage,  and  were  home  long  before  us.  Her  ladyship  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  extremely  like  her  sister  the  Marchioness 
ol  Twecddale,  whom  I  used  to  know  in  East  Lothian.  His  house,  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  planned  entirely  by  himself,  is  very  large ;  and  though 
I  am  not  reconciled  to  the  exterior,  it  is  certainly  in  all  its  internal  arrange- 
ments a  beautiful  mansion.  It  is  fitted  up  and  furnished  in  the  most  perfect 
style  of  modem  taste  and  elegance. 

**  Mr.  Baillie  i»  an  Episcopalian ;  but  being  a  religious  man,  has  been 
revolted  by  the  Puseyism  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  He  has  in 
ooDflequence  attended  for  some  time  the  Free  Church,  of  which  he  ia  now  a 
warm  and  cordial  supporter.  He  is  a  frank,  unaffected,  gentlemanlike 
man,  of,  to  appearance,  forty-five  or  forty-six  years  of  age.  The  view  from 
the  house  of  Dochfour  is  remarkably  agreeable,  looking,  as  it  does,  down 
into  the  beautiful  vale  beneath,  where  the  sweet  lake  of  Dochfour  spreads 
out  its  silver  waters  amid  beautifully-wooded  bauks,  and  above  which 
the  rugged  mountains  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  tower  in  nigged 
grandeur. 

**  We  came  into  town  in  time  for  the  Assembly.  Guthrie  had  his  Mause 
Fond  breakfast  this  morning.  It  was  not  so  successful  as  it  should  have 
been.    The  Inverness  folks  are  slow  to  draw  their  purses.    I  hear  only 
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^£500  was  obtained  at  the  breakfast    Still  Guthrie  is  in  good  spirita  about 
it,  and  hopes  to  see  a  fair  return  from  Inverness  after  alL 

^  To-day  we  are  winding  up  matters  in  the  AssemUj.  Hie  provisioii 
for  the  destitute  localities  of  the  Highlands  has  been  under  oonsideratioiL 
The  greatest  harmony  prevails  on  the  subject  Candlish,  in  presenting  the 
Report  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  on  the  subject,  delivered  a  nohl« 
addresBb  His  references  were  very  telling  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  poa- 
tion — its  temptations,  perplexities,  trials,  and  difficulties — and  our 
quently  peculiar  call  to  maintAJn  a  spirit  of  humble  and  entire  dependc 
on  the  Crod  of  all  grace. 

"  I  made  a  communication  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  a]^iroaclb> 
ing  Conference  at  Liverpool  for  promoting  Chnstian  Union,  and  got  tht 
Assembly  to  adopt  a  resolution  commending  it  to  the  prayers  of  Qod% 
people. 

^  This,  with  some  other  matters — particularly  giving  instmctioiis  to  a 
Committee  to  ascertain  whether  all  our  Free  Churches  are  built  on  props 
tenures — having  been  gone  over,  the  Assembly  concluded  its  bnnlnfMi,  the 
attendance  continuing  to  the  close  large  and  full  of  interest 

''  To  the  Moderator's  address  I  hope  to  refer  in  my  letter  toHoaoROv 
from  Dunkeld." 

''I  must  now  conclude  my  notices  of  the  Inverness  Assembly — an 
Assembly  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  memorable  in  that  district  of  the 
country  and  throughout  the  Highlands  at  large.  The  proceedings  were 
concluded,  as  usual,  with  an  address  from  the  Moderator.  It  was  done  in 
his  best  style,  clear  and  chaste  in  its  language,  firm  and  faithful  in  its  views 
and  sentiments.  He  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  statement  I  had  made 
in  my  speech  on  the  Refusal  of  Sites  respecting  the  question  of 
endowments  from  a  State  in  alliance  with  Antichrist,  and  gave  forth  a 
unequivocal  coudenmation  of  all  such  endowments.  What  he  said  may  be 
useful  to  our  Presbyterian  friends  in  Ireland,  who  are  in  great  danger  of 
compromising  their  position  and  character  by  retaining  their  return  ehmwrn. 
The  Assembly  rose  a  little  after  five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  aftemooa. 
Before  breaking  up,  thauks  were  voted  to  the  Inverness  people  for  their 
great  hospitality  and  kindness.  The  Assembly  Hall,  it  was  mentioned  on 
the  authority  of  the  architect,  was  seated  for  3300,  allowing  eighteen  inches 
to  each  individual  There  were  often  crowded  into  it,  and  espedally  om 
the  Sabbath,  about  5000  persons.  It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
whole  expeuse  connected  with  its  erection,  and  with  the  meeting  of  Amm- 
bly  at  Inverness,  were  completely  defrayed,  and  a  surplus  left,  from  funds 
raised  for  the  purpose  before  the  Assembly  closed.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
universal  satisfaction,  delight,  and  thankfulness  in  every  heart  that  eveiy- 
thing  had  turned  out  so  well  There  was  really  nothing  to  regret  or  to 
wish  otherwise.    And  I  hope  and  believe  much  good  has  been  done  both 
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to  the  ctLum  of  the  Free  Church  and  to  true  religion  in  the  north  of 
SooiUDd 

**  There  were  two  eerWoee  in  the  evening, — an  English  sermon  in  one 
chozch  by  Dr.  Makellar,  and  a  Gaelic  one  in  another  from  Dr.  Mac- 
dcnakL 

**  At  two  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  after  spending  about  an  hour  in 

bed,  I  found  myself  on  the  roof  of  the  mail  driving  out  of  Inverness,  with 

Mr.  Percival  Bunting  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Monzie  seated  beside  me. 

Ibe  sky  was  bright  with  stars,  among  which  the  homed  moon,  far  gone 

in  the  wane,  enlivened  with  its  silver  crescent  the  serene  and  beautiful 

lieftTemiL     The  light  of  the  dawn  began  to  skirt  the  eastern  horizon  as  we 

drore  along  the  pretty  little  loch  of  Moy,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 

•oath  of  Inverness.    Four  miles  further  we  crossed  the  Findhom  by  a 

wooden  bridge,  the  substitute  of  the  stone  one  that  was  carried  away  by 

the  floods  of  1829.    From  this  point  to  the  Bridge  of  Carr  the  road  \s  over 

a  high  regioa  of  wild  heathy  hilla    As  we  dashed  down  one  of  the  narrow 

nigged  gorges  that  intersect  them,  the  coachman  remarked  that  the  goats 

which  osoally  seek  shelter  in  its  recesses  were  all  far  up  the  mountain,  and 

that  we  might  in  consequence  count  with  certainty  on  a  fine  day.    This 

was  the  more  cheering  that  at  the  time  a  curtain  of  clouds  was  stealing 

gradnally  across  the  firmament  and  alarming  us  with  the  fear  of  rain.    As 

we   descended  the  southern  face  of  this  elevated  region  the  sun  was 

ayproaching  the  horizon,  and  far  away  in  the  south-east  we  could  descry 

the  hugs  mountain  Ben  Macdh'ui,  in  Aberdeenshire,  lifting  its  conical  head 

to  the  sky. 

^  When  the  sun  topped  the  range,  of  mountains  to  the  east,  his  red 
rajs  gleamed  like  fire  from  the  black  rocky  ridge  which  overhung  the 
road  on  oor  right    The  sight  was  striking  and  beautiful    The  dark  pines, 
too^  of  the  old  Caledonian  forest,  through  which  we  were  then  passing, 
^[lowed  in  the  morning  sun ;  their  red  stems,  reddening  with  the  morning 
radtanoe  which  they  reflected,  gave  a  singular  and  peculiar  effect  to  the 
wrhole  scene.    It  needed  only  the  sight  of  some  startled  red  deer  to  have 
completed  the  picture,  but  that  item  unfortunately  was  not  supplied.     As 
the  road  approaches  the  Spey  you  have  the  rugged  Craigellachie  towering 
ahore  on  the  right  hand,  reminding  one  of  the  war-cry  of  the  clan  Grant — 
*  Stand  fast,  Craigellachie' — their  country  stretching  from  its  base  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  down  Spey.     In  front  and  across  the  river  rises  the  mighty 
Cairngorm,  lifting  its  vast  bulk  above  the  ancient  and  still  extensive  forest 
«l  BothiemurcusL    The  summits  of  this  mountain  and  of  the  whole  range 
connected  with  it  were  clothed  in  vapoury  clouds.     On  reaching  the  Spey 
the  road  turns  westwards,  ascending  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  pass- 
ing Kinrara,  sung  by  Bums,  and  well  deserving  his  praise.     Further  on 
it  passes  Pitmain  or  Kingussie,  where  we  saw  the  large  Free  church  of 
Mr.  Shepherd, — a  neat  structure,  having  a  congregation  to  fill  it  of  not 
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fewer  than  one  thousand  people.  A  mile  further  on  the  road  croif  the 
Spey,  and  ascends  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Truim,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  big  glen  up  which  the  road  winds  towards  Dalwhinnie.  The  point 
at  which  the  road  passes  the  Spej  is  immediately  beneath  the  savage- 
looking  *  Craigdhu/  a  wild  rugged  mountain,  the  name  of  which  was  the 
war-cry  of  the  Macphersons  in  their  feudal  wars. 

'*  For  much  local  information  on  all  these  matters  I  was  indebted  to 
Davidson  of  TuUoch,  who,  in  full  Highland  costume,  Was  our  fellow- 
traveller, — a  tall,  handsome  man,  very  afiable  and  good-natared  to 
everybody  about  him." 

**  It  is  commonly  believed  and  said,"  remarks  Dr.  Wilson 
of  Dundee,  "  that  religious  controversy  tends  to  repress  and 
deaden  the  spiritual  life.  That  is  not  universally  trae.  The 
influence  of  a  controversy  will  depend  very  much  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  it  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict  quickened  and 
strengthened  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  period 
of  great  revival — the  greatest  and  most  extensive  that  Scot- 
land has  experienced  in  our  day.  The  men  who  felt  hoK 
vital  the  conflict  was — who  were  contending  on  the  one 
hand  for  the  right  of  Christ  to  reign  supremely  and  alone  in 
his  own  House,  and  on  the  other  that  they  should  be  free  to 
serve  him,  as  they  were  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  do, 
were  naturally  brought  to  sit  with  open  ear  and  heart  to 
listen  to  his  voice,  and  were  lifbed  up  into  a  heavenly  fellow- 
ship which  cemented  the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  so  that  they 
were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul ;  neither  said  any  of  them 
that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own." 

The  same  testimony  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Dis- 
ruption times  is  given  by  all  who  remember  them  and  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  wave  of  Evangelical  influence  which 
swept  over  the  land.  A  loving,  generous,  joyful,  almost  jubi- 
lant spirit,  seemed  to  possess  the  Church,  and  even  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  find  Dr.  Buchanao. 
recalling  with  lively  emotion  the  peculiar  brightness  of 
happy  era.      Speaking  in  the  Assembly  of  1867,  he  said ; — 
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^  Since  those  primeval  times  when,  in  the  first  freshness  and  fulness  of 

their  love  to  the  Lord  that  bought  them, '  they  that  believed  were  together, 

md  had  all  things  common,  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 

luted  them  to  all  men  as  every  man  had  need,'  there  never  has  been  a 

nMer  outburst  of  joyful,  self-denying,  large-hearted,  loving  liberality  to 

God's  cause  than  was  exhibited  by  this  Church  of  ours  in  the  ever  memor- 

tble  1S43.    Oh !  it  was  a  blessed  time ;  truly  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the 

presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.    Would  that  the 

windows  of  heaven  were  again  opened,  and  that  we  were  again  baptized  in 

that  doud  and  in  that  sea  !    Though  nearly  the  quarter  of  a  century  has 

paaed  away  since  that  marvellous  time,  who  that  had  any  part  in  it  can 

look  back  upon  it,  even  now,  without  feeling  as  if  no  other  words  could 

adequately  describe  it  but  those  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Psalm : — *  O  Grod,  when 

tlioa  wentest  forth  before  thy  people,  when  thou  didst  march  through  the 

^wrildemesB,  the  earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of 

G^:  even  Sinai  itself  was  moved  at  the  presence  of  Grod,  the  God  of  IsraeL 

'MTWiMf  0  God,  didst  send  a  plentiful  rain,  whereby  thou  didst  confirm  thine 

uiJientaoce,  when  it  was  weary.    Thy  congregation  bath  dwelt  therein: 

^S&OQ,  0  God,  hast  prepared  of  thy  goodness  for  the  poor.     The  Lord  gave 

word :  great  was  the  company  of  those  that  published  it.'    Never  can 

'^  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  the  blessing  we  then  received,  and  which, 

^lutMi^  OS,  was  more  or  less  shared  in  by  many  other  Churches  both  at 

le  and  abroad.  *  Its  results  among  ourselves  it  will  tax  the  powers  of 

!  future  Church  historian  to  sum  up  and  to  describe : — Nearly  a  thousand 

^^QrdMs  built,  and  almost  as  many  manses  and  schools ;  nearly  a  thousand 

^^oogregatioDS  formed,  and  as  many  ministers  and  nussionaries  sustained  all 

'^^tt  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ; — in  a  word,  the  whole  equipment 

^  a  Christian  Church  set  up  and  provided  for,  with  its  theological  halls 

'or  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  its  missions  to  the  heathen 

**^  to  the  Jew,  and  to  our  own  expatriated  countrymen  in  every  quarter 

^  the  world.     In  view  of  all  this,  not  we  ourselves  only,  but  onlookers 

^^de  of  us,  have  been  constrained  to  say,  What  hath  God  wrought !" 
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We  are  told  that  the  children  of  Israel  went  up  "  hameflBod-^^ 

out  of  Egypt.     Whatever  that  expression  may  amount  tO|         " 

at  the  least  means  this, — that  the  Hebrews  did  not  ooi 

their  march  through  the  wilderness  as  a  rabble,  without 

or  method,  but  under  regulations  which  had  been  deliberitd^^y 

planned  and  made  known  beforehand.     A  similar 

may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  Evangelical  party  which 

to  form  the  Free  Church.      Its  sagacious  leaders  did 

wait  till  the  catastrophe  had  arrived,  before  considering  b 

it  was  to   be  met  and  what  was  to  follow.      Preparatioi^^^ 

on  a  large  scale  were  made  in  anticipation  of  the 

tion;  and   in   particular  one  principle  was  adopted,  and 

far  applied,  which  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the 

stone  of  our  Finance.     The  principle  seems  to  have 

with  more  or  less  distinctness  to  two  men  about  the 

time ;  for  Dr.  Candlish  outlined  something  like  it  at  a  paU^-^ 

meeting  in  Edinburgh  before  he  had  ever  heard  of  its  beiiv-^ 

entertained   by   any   other  person.      But  it  is  especially 

Chalmers  that  wo  are  indebted  for  the  exposition  and  inangv^ 

ration  of  the  system  which  has  enabled  the  Free  Churdi  ^^ 

occupy  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  to  which  all  Churches  wi*' 

certainly  look  if  there  should  ever  come  a  time  of  univeis** 

disestablishment 
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The  principle  is  a  very  simple  one ;  its  basis  being  just  this, 

-tliat  the  Church  of  a  country  ought  to  regard  itself,  not  as 

<x>ngerie8  of  separate  and  independent  atoms,  but  as  a  unit. 

out  this  idea^  every  Free  Churchman  was  taught 

the  commencement  that  it  was  his  duty  to  contribute  to 

utmost  of  his  ability  to  the  support  of  the  Church  as  a 

'h^>U,  and  to  send  his  contributions  to  a  fund  at  the  centre, 

whence  they  could  be  difiused  as  they  were  needed,  even 

the  farthest  extremities  of  the  community.     The  advan- 

likely  to  follow  from  this  arrangement  were  apparent 

the  surfaca     First  of  all,  it  was  manifestly  calculated  to 

r  a  generous  and   unselfish   spirit.      Next,  it  opened  a 

^*^Mmel  wide  enough  for  the  outflow  of  the  liberality  of  every 

**^ividual  member  of  the  Church.     And,  thirdly,  it  secured 

^^e  maintenance  of  ordinances  in  localities  where  otherwise  it 

^^onld  have  been  impossible  to  provide  a  minister  with  ade- 

^^late  support     In  the  Highlands  the  people  joined  the  Free 

^^urch  almost  in  mass;  but  if  each  separate  congregation 

"^orth  of  the  Grampians  had  been  left  to  itself,  the  Church 

^"oold  have  disappeared  from  many  parishes  there  within  a 

K'^neration.     As  it  was,  the  benefits  of  the  central  Sustenta- 

^on  Fund  were  extended  even  to  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and 

^*^  same  dividend  was  paid  to  the  minister  whose   people 

^ere  too  poor  to  contribute  more  than  £50  a  year,  as  to  the 

**^*iU«ter  though  whose  congregation  the  Church  benefited  to 

^®  extent  of  thousands. 

No  Church  had  before  this  been  in  circumstances  to  make 

^  ^r  trial  of  a  system  so  thorough-going  and  so  brotherly. 

*^re  had  indeed  been  already  great  disruptions  both  in 

*^gland  and  in  Scotland,  but  the  intolerance  of  the  civil 

^thorities,   in   the    days  when    they   took   place,   rendered 

^ything    like  an   organized  scheme   of  ministerial  support 

^possible ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Scottish  secessions  which 
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had  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  oentoiy,  these 
were  small  in  their  beginnings^   and  too  gradual  in  their 
growth   to  have  suggested   the  need  for  any  central  Amd 
on   a   large   scale.     But   in    1843    the    problem   presented 
was  this, — How  to  provide  for  nearly  five  hundred  meD  at 
once,  and  how  to  sustain  the  many  others  whose  ordinatioo 
was  likely  to  be  immediately  demanded      The  necessity  for 
instant  action  was  thus  imperative ;  and  happily  there  was 
everything  in  the  freedom  which  the  law  permitted,  and  in 
the  loving,  trusting,  and  enthusiastic  spirit  which  was  then 
abroad,  to  secure  a  fiskvourable  field  for  the  trial  of  the  experi- 
ment    After  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-three  years  the 
system  may  well  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself     When  Dt 
Chalmers  spoke  hopefully  in  the  Convocation  of  raising  even 
so  much  as  £100,000  a  year,  he  saw,  he  says,  a  smile  of  inere- 
dulity  pass  over  the  fsucea  of  his  auditors.     We  may  imagine, 
then,  how  they  would  have  looked  had  he  taken  a  higher 
flight  and  reached  the  platform  of  the  present  reality    ^ 
1876-77  there  was  paid  by  the  Free  Church,  in  the  shape  of 
stipends  to  its  clergy,  the  sum  of  £225,000  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  thinking  that  that  sum  may  not  in  the 
course  of  other  thirty  years  be  doubled. 

At  the  Disruption  two  Committees  were  appointed — the 
one  called  the  Ingathering  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Chahncrs 
was  appointed  Convener;  the  other,  the  Distribution  C<^ 
mittee,  at  whose  head  was  Mr.  Alexander  Dunlop.  In  1844 
these  two  Committees  were  united  under  the  name  of  "  J^ 
Committee  for  the  Suatentation  of  the  Ministry,** — ^Dr.  Chahneis 
Convener.  This  arrangement,  however,  only  lasted  for  a  yo*'- 
The  health  of  the  Convener  required  that  he  should  retire  w 
much  as  possible  from  harassing  work,  and  he  resigned  office 
in  favour  of  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie  of  Edinburgh,  in  13*5. 
In  the  Assembly  of  1847  another  change  was  mada    ^' 
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Buchanan^  who  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
tribution Committee  in  1843,  and  who  continued  to  act  in 
the  combined  Committee  after  the  union  had  been  effected,  was 
appointed  Convener  of  the  Sustentation  Fund,  in  room  of  Mr. 
Tweedie,  who  had  also  resigned,  and  the  office  was  from  that 
date  filled  by  him  till  his  death.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how 
early  and  how  intimately  the  name  of  Buchanan  came  to  be 
associated  with  the  working  out  of  a  scheme  which  has  far  more 
than  a  sectional  or  Free  Church  interest;  and  as  the  financial 
problem  meets  us  at  the  threshold  on  leaving  the  Establish- 
ment, we  shall  make  no  apology  for  completing  what  there 
may  be  to  say  on  the  subject  here,  although  this  will  necessi- 
tate disregard  of  chronological  order. 

The  special  fitness  of  Dr.  Buchanan  for  the  position  which 
he  filled  for  so  long  a  time,  and  with  such  distinction,  was 
eariy  recognized  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  the  following  letters 
will  show : — 

(Dr,  Chalmers  to  Dr,  Buchanan.) 

*'  Edinburgh,  August  SO,  1844- 
"I  wiBh  mnch  to  see  and  to  consult  with  you  on  the  subject  of  our 
financial  afiairs.  I  am  no  longer  fit  for  any  personal  or  active  superintend- 
toot.  The  doctor  interdicts  me  for  the  present  from  all  that  can  fatigue  or 
agitate,  and  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  my  repose  and  satisfaction  if  I 
eoald  have  the  Sustenation  Fund  settled  on  a  right  basis,  and  placed  in  the 
haDda  of  a  zealous  and  effective  man  of  business.  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter 
when  I  say  that  I  have  more  confidence  in  your  judgment  than  in  that  of 
most  others.  I  have  therefore  the  greatest  wish  to  see  you,  and  I  have  the 
feeling  that  a  great  public  service  might  be  effected  betwixt  us.  In  my 
feeble  state  of  health  I  have  no  prospect  of  moving  from  home  soon,  but 
the  sooner  you  come  to  me  the  better.'' 

{Dr.  Chalmers  to  Dr.  Buchanan.) 

**  Edinburgh,  August  4, 1S45, 

**  Forgive  my  urgency.  I  feel  it  a  great  acquisition — a  mighty  strength- 
ener  to  a  good  cause^that  you  should  have  become  a  member  of  our  Sus- 
tentation Acting  Committee.  Allow,  me  then  to  specify  a  very  high  service 
which  yoUy  and  none  but  you,  can  render  to  the  Sustentation  Fund.    You 
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know  that  Glasgow,  whenever  there  is  no  other  element  needed  for  raeeea 
than  pure  liberality,  greatly  outrivals  all  other  places  in  Sootlaad.  It  hu 
done  80  in  regard  to  the  College  subscription ;  it  has  dcme  so  in  regard  to 
the  Bursary  subscription ;  and  it  is  on  the  way  of  doing  so  in  r^aid  to  tin 
Manse  Fund.  It  is  not,  then,  from  the  want  of  liberality,  it  is  from  the 
sheer  want  of  organization  and  agency,  and  a  well-worked  mechanism,  that 
Glasgow  has  not  attained  her  right  position  in  regard  to  the  Sastentatios 
Fund ;  and  what  I  would  press  upon  you,  with  all  deference,  yet  with  all 
earnestness,  is  that  you  would  assume  it  as  your  special  vocation — ^the  fnliSl- 
ment  of  it  were  worth  the  undivided  labour  of  a  twelvemonth — ^to  put  Glat* 
gow  into  right  working  order,  so  as  that  the  produce  of  her  Presbyterial 
associations  shall  not  only  come  up  to  but  shall  overpass  those  of  Edinbuigh. 
'^  I  take  a  great  liberty,  but  I  feel  myself  called  to  it  by  the  sense  of  a 
great  interest,  and  by  my  confidence  in  your  judgment  and  ability  for  thi 
undertaking  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest.  Do  then,  my  very  dear  ab, 
make  a  study  of  the  subject.  Few  things  have  delighted  me  more  than 
your  testimony  to  my  scheme ;  and  sure  I  am  that,  would  you  give  your 
strength  to  it,  you  would  achieve  not  only  a  great  local  improvement  is 
Glasgow,  but  a  great  and  general  amelioration  of  our  financial  system  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Free  Church  at  large." 

The  Report  submitted  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to  the  Assembly 
of  1848  thoroughly  justified  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  Chorch. 
The  new  Convener  addressed  himself  to  the  work  he  had 
undertaken  in  thorough  earnest.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Handy- 
side,  the  Secretary  of  the  Fund,  and  by  one  or  two  other  friends 
as  he  could  secure  them,  he  traversed  the  whole  country  from 
the  Solway  to  the  Firth  of  Dornoch,  and  held  consultationfl 
with  every  one  of  the  sixty  presbyteries  of  the  Church.  It 
was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  memorable  year  in  the  histoij 
of  Europe.  Several  of  the  continental  kings  lost  their  crowxu 
for  ever;  and  the  revolutionary  spirit,  in  the  shape  of  Chartism, 
caused  not  a  little  anxiety  even  here.  With  things  so  dis- 
turbed in  the  political  world,  trade  sufiTered,  and  men's  minds 
everywhere  were  unsettled  and  preoccupied.  And  the  season 
altogether  was  not  a  favourable  one  in  which  to  aim  at  the 
strengthening  of  a  benevolent  enterprise.     But   the  resulte 
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^  the  efibrt  were  by  no  means  discouraging.     The  income 

of  the  year  before  had  been  £83,117;  whereas  the  income 

for  1848  was  declared  to  amount  to  £88,996 — showing  an 

increase  of  £5,879.     Dr.   Buchanan  pointed  out  that  this 

vas  a  very  remarkable  increase  upon  an  increase.     In  1844 

the  whole  sum  collected,  including  £16,000  in  the  shape  of 

donations,  had  been  only  £68,704 ;  so  that  within  five  years 

the  Church  was  seen  to  be  contributing  for  the  support  of  its 

ministry  £25,000  per  annum  more  than  it  gave  at  the  outset 

of  its  career.     It  did  not  necessarily  follow  from  all  this  that 

the  dividend  would  be  increased.     The  number  of  charges 

was  always  growing,  and  with  a  constantly  enlarging  divisor 

the  sum  payable  to  each  individual  minister  could  never  be 

certainly  calculated  by  looking  at  the  total  amount  raised.    It 

did  so  happen,  however,  that  a  sensible  benefit  was  the  issue 

of  Dr.  Buchanan's  labours  during  the  year.    The  dividend  due 

turned  out  to  be  £1 28 ;  a  higher  figure  than  had  been  reached 

since  the  Disruption,  and  higher  too  than  was  attained  by  the 

Church  during  the  six  succeeding  years. 

The  Assembly  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  service  thus 
rendered  to  it.  The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by 
Professor  Miller,  one  of  the  many  remarkable  laymen  of  those 
days  who  were  always  ready  to  place  their  talents  and  infiu- 
enoe  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church.  "  Surely,"  said  he,  "  the 
emotion  which  fills  the  breast  of  every  one  who  has  heard 
that  Report  and  the  accompanying  statement,  is  one  of  deep 
thankfulness  that,  from  a  season  of  great  depression  and  dis- 
tress throughout  the  country,  our  Fund  has  emerged,  not  only 
unharmed,  but  having  made  an  advance,  and  that  not  incon- 
riderable.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  while  for  this  we  forget  not 
to  give  thanks  to  the  Great  Source  of  all  good  gifts,  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge,  also,  with  much  gratitude,  that  for  the 
present  favourable  position  of  this  Fund  we  are  indebted. 
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under  Qod,  to  the  indefatigable  labour,  to  the  ceaseless  aeal, 
and  to  the  matured  wisdom  of  the  Convener,  Dr.  Boberi 
Buchanan.  (Applause.)  God,  sir,  has  been  very  good  to  our 
Church,  in  lending  her  fit  men  for  special  acts  in  critical  timea 
Some, — alas !  to  our  short  sight,  too  many, — ^their  mission 
over,  he  has  taken  to  himself  There  was  a  Welsh  for  the 
Church's  exodus  ;  there  was  a  Chalmers  to  raise,  consolidate, 
govern,  and  dignify  her  reconstruction ;  the  name  of  Hamilton 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  rearing  of  her  temples  of 
worship  throughout  the  land ;  that  of  Speirs — alas  I  only  in 
name  and  memory  present  now — is  as  intimately  associated 
with  the  obtaining  of  sites  whereon  these  might  be  buili 
These  men  grace  our  halls  no  longer ;  they  have  been  called 
to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship  at  another  and  higher 
tribunal ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  on  each  has  been  bestowed 
the  gracious  welcome :  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithfU  servant^ 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  (Hear,  hear.)  For  these 
men  we  can  never  cease  to  be  grateful ;  but  shall  we  be  les 
so  for  those  that  still  remain  ?  Men  of  rare  gifts — and,  thank 
God,  not  few  in  number — whom  I  need  not  name,  one  of  whom 
stands  conspicuously  our  creditor  in  thanks  on  this  occasioa 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  Assembly,  sir,  surely  will  but  ill  discharge 
its  duty,  if  it  take  not  this  opportimity  of  testifying  to  Dr. 
Buchanan,  in  the  most  marked  and  emphatic  terms,  their 
entire  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  and  zeal  which  he  has 
brought  to  bear  on  their  great  Scheme,  and  their  deep 
of  gratitude  and  obligation  for  his  effectual  labour  on  i 
behalf, — labour  which  has  been  crowned  with  success  oi 
at  the  cost  of  much  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  no  slight  risk  to 
own  health.  (Hear,  hear.)  Aware  as  I  am,  sir,^  of 
personal  objection  to  noisy  plaudits  in  this  place — (1 
and  applause) — I  am  sorely  tempted,  nevertheless,  to  seek 

*  The  Moderator  whoee  displeeetire  is  thus  deprecated  was  Dr.  Ptttrkk  Ckmm.       — 
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excitement  of  a  momentary  emeiUe  against  your  authority  in 
this  matter — (great  laughter  and  applause) — that  Dr.  Buchanan 
may  at  once  be  assured,  and  that  by  no  uncertain  sound — 
(great  applause) — that  he  possesses  not  merely  the  entire  con- 
fidence, but  also  the  entire  gratitude  of  this  Assembly,  and  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  for  his  faithful,  disinterested, 
and  successful  discharge  of  the  onerous  duties  which  lay  upon 
him  as  the  Convener  of  the  Sustentation  Fund  Committee 
during  the  past  year."      (Renewed  applause.) 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  the  sky  was  as  serene  as 
it  appeared  to  be  to  Professor  Miller.  At  a  later  diet  of  the 
very  Assembly  which  was  then  sitting,  the  principles  on  which 
the  Fund  was  managed  were  formally  called  in  question,  and 
there  then  took  place  one  of  the  many  debates  through  which 
the  Church  has  had  to  pass  before  it  was  able  to  work  its  way 
to  the  solid  and  probably  unassailable  position  which  it  is  now 
happily  occupying.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  great 
a  machine  should  get  into  gear  all  at  once.  There  was  no 
experience  to  guide  those  who  were  directing  it.  And  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  difficulties  should  have  arisen,  or  that 
mistakes  should  have  been  made,  but  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  should  have  proceeded  so  smoothly,  and  should  have 
issued  so  soon  in  such  remarkable  results. 

A  Sustentation  Fund  in  a  Church  depends  for  its  success 
on  two  things ;  the  one  is  the  existence  of  some  moral  earnest- 
ness in  the  members,  the  other  is  the  adoption  of  a  system 
which  can  stand  business  testa  As  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  put 
it,  the  former  represents  the  Dynamica  of  the  subject,  the  latter 
its  Mechanics,  No  scheme  for  the  support  of  the  Christian 
ministry  can  ever  flourish  greatly  where  there  is  among  its 
supporters  little  sense  of  the  value  of  the  ministry  itself 
But  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  equally 
vain  to  expect  satisfactory  results  if  the  methods  used  for  its 
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execution  are  not  in  their  own  nature  the  best  fitted  for  the 
practical  working  of  the  scheme. 

In  looking  through  the  histoiy  of  the  development  of  tbe 
Fund  in  the  Free  Church,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  fact  that  Dr.  Buchanan  seems  never  to  have  1( 
sight  for  a  moment  of  these  two  principles  for  himself 
successor  in  the  Convenership  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Wilsoi 
of  Dundee,  referred,  after  his  death,  in  emphatic  terms  to  the^^  ^ 
lofty  ideal  which  he  always  had  of  the  enterprise  which 
directed  : — "  The  Sustentation  Fund,"  says  he,  "  never  pi 
sented  itself  to  his  mind,  nor  did  he  suffer  it  to  be  presei 
to  the  Church,  as  merely  or  chiefly  a  matter  of  Financa     H< 
held  it  forth  before  the  Church,  even  as  he  always 
it,  as  a  great  instrument  for  the  Christian  wel£u«  of 
people — as  the  means  for  carrying  on  and  sustaining  a  H( 
Mission  enterprise  by  which  people  of  all  classes  might 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  established  ii 
the  way  of  holinesa     To  contribute  to  the  Sustentation  Func^  ^ 
with  such  an  end  in  view,  constituted  of  itself  a  sort  of 
tian  training  by  which  the  whole  character  was  elevated, 
men  were  brought  both  more  fully  to  realize  their  indebtedni 
to  the  Saviour,  and  the  obligation  that  rested  upon  them 
carry  forward  the  great  commission  He  gave  to  His  discipl 
remembering  the  grace  of  Him  who,  though  He  was  rich,  ye- 
for  our  sakes  became  poor.    It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  hoi 
all  this  might  have  been  reversed — by  what  an   easy 
natural  transition  what  was  really  a  sacred  might  have 
converted  into  a  secular  work,  and  the  business  of  the 
tation  Fund  might  have  become  little  else  than  a  devising 
fiscal  regulations  similar  to  those  which  are  adopted  by  benefit 
and  friendly  societies.    It  was  impossible,  indeed,  not  to 
respect  to  the  fact  that  the  Fund  w&s  designed  to  aflbrd  an 
adequate  maintenance  to  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Church. 
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d  the  increase  of  it  was  pleaded  for  with  a  view  to  secure 
is  result.  But  this  was  always  in  subordination  to  the 
3[lier  end  of  continuing  an  educated  and  efficient  ministry, 
lose  services,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  might  be  the  means  of 
mii^  men  firom  darkness  to  light,  and  of  perpetuating  to 
oiland  the  rich  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  father&" 
This  statement  of  Dr.  Wilson's  is  amply  confirmed  by  Dr. 
lehanan's  own  published  utterancea  In  the  Assembly  of  1 8  5  0, 
*  example,  he  had  occasion  to  dwell  with  some  severity  on  the 
uetance  shown  by  ministers  to  speak  to  their  people  on  the 
tjr  of  Christian  liberality ;  and  after  offering  an  apology  for 
I  finanknees,  he  went  on  to  say  : — "  It  is  now  three  years 
loe  this  House  was  pleased  to  devolve  upon  me  the  over- 
^t  of  the  Sustentation  Fund ;  and  the  more  closely  and 
refnlly  I  have  studied  it,  the  deeper  and  stronger  has  my 
Dvietion  become,  that  in  the  direction  to  which  I  have  now 
en  pointing  will  be  found  to  lie  the  true  sources  of  its 
length.  Other  things,  indeed,  must  conspire  and  co-operate, 
I  shall  by-and-by  proceed  to  show ;  but  without  the  pre- 
lee  and  the  power  of  a  living  and  laborious  ministry  all 
pliancfw  and  agencies  besides  will  be  of  no  avail  The  assi- 
ities  of  oar  office-bearers  and  collectors,  and  the  wise  and 
sQ-ttdjosted  machinery  of  our  associations,  are  all  invaluable 
their  place ;  but  mere  husbandry  will  never  bring  plentiful 
d  perennial  harvests  out  of  a  barren  soil  A  state  of  spirit- 
1  barrenness  among  our  people  will  defy  the  efforts  and  the 
jamenis  of  the  busiest  agencies  we  can  employ.  Unless 
en  have  first  given  themselves  unto  the  Lord,  they  will 
udge  him  everything  else  besidea  In  other  words,  the 
otperity  of  this  great  Fund  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
a  piety  of  our  people ;  and  to  what,  under  Qod,  can  we  look 
uphold  and  increase  the  piety  of  our  people,  if  it  be  not  to 
e  pains  and  the  prayers  of  our  ministers  ?     It  will  be  seen 
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from  these  remarks,  that,  according  to  my  humble  judgment, 
by  far  the  most  important  service  which  we  ministers  can 
render  to  the  Sustentation  Fund  is  by  doing  the  work  of*3"W 
evangelists,  and  watching  for  our  people's  souls  as  they 
must  give  account      In  saying  this,  however,  it   is  by 
means  intended  to  imply  that  we  have  nothing  more  directly 
bearing  on  the  Fund  to  do  at  alL      To  think  so  were  a  v( 
grievous  error.       The   duty  of  upholding  the  ordinances  ol 
God  must  be  expounded  and  enforced  by  all  those  solemn 
affecting  considerations  with  which  Scripture  presses  it  homi 
on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.     The  piety  that  thu 
to  serve  God  with  what  costs  nothing — that  brings  the  toi 
and  the  lame,  and  the  sick — must  be  rebuked,  in  the 
guage  of  the  prophet,  as  a  '  weariness'  to  the  Lord — as 
service  which  he  wiU  despise." 

Nor  had  he  in  any  way  altered  his  opinions  in  ihis 
tion  when,  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  the  spring  of  1870, 
read  a  paper  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
which   he  gave   the  results   of  his  long  experience  of 
Finance  of  tlie  Free  Church  of  Scotland,     To  carry  his  heare        » 
along  with  him,  he  had  begun  by  giving  some  account  of  UKse 
origin  of  the  Free  Church,  after  which  he  went  on  to  say  :- 

"  The  dynamics  of  Church  Finance  do  not  lie  in  the 
cal  force  which  silently  backs  the  tax-gatherer's  demand, 
in  the  region  of  conscience  alone.      What  the  Church 
shall   give,   or   whether  he   shall  give  at  all,   is  a  questic::^>^ 
between  himself  and  God  ;  a  question  in  which  he  may  fc^ 
advised  and  exhorted,  but  on  which  he  may   not^   by  ac^J 
human  force,  be  compelled.     He  to  whom  the  offering        ^ 
professedly  brought  will  not  have  it  given  grudgingly  or      '^ 
necessity.     It  has  and  can  have  no  acceptance  with  Him  st    ^^ 
in  so  far  as  it  is  brought,  not  by  constraint,  but  willing  ^' 
And  hence  the  true  secret  of  abiding  success  for  any  «yste^=^ 
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of  Church  Finance,  however  wisely  planned,  will  be  found 
chiefly  and  ultimately  to  depend  on  the  Church's  own  prac- 
tical efficiency  in  sustaining  and  cultivating  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  its  members.  Superstition,  indeed,  may  thrive 
and  grow  rich  among  an  ignorant  population  ;  but  in  an 
intelligent  community  true  religion  can  obtain  adequate  sup- 
port for  its  ordinances  and  institutions  only  in  proportion  as 
it  is  accomplishing  its  high  ends  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men.  If  this  greatest  of  all  the  factors  out  of  which  the 
result  comes  be  not  taken  into  account,  no  reliable  calculation 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  any  system  of  Church  Finance  can  be 
made.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  I  have  thought  it  necessary, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  to  explain  the  causes  which 
threw  the  Free  Church  on  the  support  of  its  members,  and  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  these  causes  were  of  a  nature  to  touch 
powerfully  and  lastingly  some  of  the  deepest  religious  convic- 
tions and  sympathies  of  the  Scottish  people." 

But  while  upon  this  point  the  convictions  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
were  never  for  a  moment  shaken,  no  one  was  more  profoundly 
persuaded,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  a  mere  tempting  of 
Providence  for  a  Church  to  expect  that  its  spiritual  forces 
wiU  accomplish  everything.  And  if  any  one  wants  to  dis- 
cover  what  has  been  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  scheme 
originated  by  Chalmers,  he  must  ask  in  what  way  it  has 
been  carried  into  execution. 

Nothing  has  contributed  more,  or  so  much,  to  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  as  the  able  administration  under  which  it  has 
all  along  been  directed.  Dr.  Buchanan  himself  had  a  unique 
combination  of  gifts  for  the  position  which  he  was  called  by 
the  Churoh  to  occupy  as  Convener  of  the  Fund.  His  un- 
wearying interest  in  all  that  affected  its  progress,  his  remark- 
able business  aptitude,  his  courteous  and  patient  bearing  often 
amidst  unreasoning  opposition,  and  his  readiness  to  welcome 
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suggestions  from  any  quarter^  if  only  they  were  offered  in 
good  faith,  commanded  the  respect  and  deference  of  the 
Church. 

But  unless  he  had  been  adequately  and  efficiently  an 
ported   by   his   more    immediate   fellow-labourers,  all   thi 
qualities  might  have  failed  to  achieve  the  practical  resuli 
which  followed  from  his  incessant  care. 

The  two  men  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  acted 


cessively  as  Secretaries  to  the  Fund — Mr.  Hugh  Handyakk^^Be, 
Writer  to  the  Signet;  and  Mr.  George  Meldrum, 
Accountant — were  possessed  not  only  of  the  experience  wl 
the  training  of  their  honourable  professions  supplied  for 
special  duties  of  their  office,  but  were  full  of  love  for 
Free  Church,  and  of  zeal  for  this  special  department  of  i1 
work.      Their  professional  and  social   positions   gave 
great  weight  both  within  and   beyond  the   borders   of 
Church,  while  their  personal  characteristics  marked  them 
as  unmistakably  Christian  gentlemen.     In  the  managemfr — 3i 
of  the   affairs   of  an  immense   society   within  which  m< 
forces  chiefly  operate,  their  business  qualifications  and 
nized  moral  and  spiritual  worth  were  simply  invaluable^ 

Mr.   George  Meldrum,    whose   removal  so  soon   after  tlw 
death  of  his  chief  was  felt  as  a  peculiarly  severe  dispensaticA 
was  of  a  race  that  is  fast  passing  away.     He  had  lived  ihroagb 
the  conflict — he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  pressiiy 
work  of  reconstruction — and  as  an  elder  in  Free  St  Geofge'^ 
under  the  ministry  of  his  warmly-attached  friend,  Dr.  Candlidit 
and  one  of  the  Church's  most  trusted  advisers,  he  had  don* 
an  immense  amount  of  public  ecclesiastical  service  long  befiv^ 
he  was  invited  to  assume  any  official  position  in  connectka 
with  the  General  Assembly.      His  helpfulness,  in  fact,  was  90 
conspicuous,  that  when   a  vacancy  occurred   in   the  depart- 
ment of  Finance,  the  only  question  that  it  was  thought  neee^* 
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mry  io  discuss  was  that  of  his  willingness  or  otherwise  to 
SU  it  ''  We  must  have,  without  your  presence,  of  course/' 
¥zoie  Dr.  Buchanan  to  him  on  the  15th  of  May  1868, 
'aome  conversation  next  Wednesday  at  the  Sustentation 
riind  CSonmiittee  on  the  Secretaryship.  My  heart  is  set  on 
Aving  you  in  that  post  Now,  in  view  of  a  conversation  on 
he  subject  in  the  Committee,  I  should  like  to  have  a  definite 
dea  of  the  sort  of  footing  on  which  alone  you  would  under- 
ake  ihe  work,  and  what  its  financial  result  would  be  as  com- 
laied  with  past  arrangementa  Pray  give  me  your  mind 
nnkly  and  without  reserva"  In  the  end  the  matter  was 
djuated.  Mr.  Meldrum  was  appointed  by  acclamation  Secre- 
aiy  of  the  Fund,  and  at  the  same  time  Depute-Clcrk  of 
kflBembly;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  his  eamest- 
leos  and  geniality  and  perseverance  is  due  in  a  very  large 
Legree  the  progress  which  has  been  achieved  of  recent  years. 
^o  <me  would  have  been  more  ready  to  acknowledge  this  than 
)r.  Buchanan  himself  He  and  Mr.  Meldrum  continued  to 
he  last  to  maintain  toward  each  other  the  attitude,  not  sim- 
Ay  of  partners  in  a  business  enterprise,  but  of  warm  and 
kflbctionate  friends.  They  thought  alike  on  all  subjects, — on 
ineations  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  on  the  plans  to  be  pursued 
n  the  interest  of  the  Fund,  and  on  the  great  spiritual  ends 
irfaieh  were  ever  to  be  kept  in  view  in  order  to  the  attain- 
nent  of  any  real  or  lasting  prosperity.  We  believe  we  are 
ttfe  in  8a3ring  that,  although  occupying  a  position  of  peculiar 
lelicacy,  Mr.  Meldrum  never  made  an  enemy,  or  inflicted,  by 
my  rash  or  unkind  speech  of  his,  a  moment's  needless  pain. 
knd  we  are  offering  no  more  than  a  just  tribute  to  his 
memory,  when  we  take  in  his  life  at  this  point  as  having  con- 
itiiuted  a  material  factor  in  the  history  of  the  success  of  the 
Sustentation  Fund. 

Bat  while  thus  acknowledging  the  important  influence  of  a 
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high-minded  and  congenial  superintendence,  it  is  also  moBi 
true  that  the  mechanism  otherwise  of  the  Scheme  was  eqnaDj 
adapted  to  serve  its  ends.  With  a  Central  Board  meeiiog 
monthly  in  Edinburgh,  containing  about  a  hundred  members, 
lay  and  clerical  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  and  these  comiDg 
from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  with  a  correspondent,  repre- 
senting the  Board,  in  every  Presbytery ;  with  Deacons'  Coarts 
in  every  congregation ;  and  with  possibly  ten  thousand  od- 
lectors  quietly  going  their  rounds  every  four  weeks  to  receive 
the  contributions  of  the  adherents  of  the  Church, — ^there  wib 
organized  a  system  which  is  now  probably  as  nearly  perfect 
as  anything,  of  the  kind  can  well  be  made,  and  which  worb 
with  all  the  smoothness,  and  regularity,  and  noiselessnesBof* 
machine  in  which  there  is  no  friction.  Of  course,  soch  a 
phenomenon  as  is  here  presented  is  only  possible  in  a  religiou 
society.  It  would  be  vain  to  hope  that,  except  under  the 
constraint  of  conscience,  ten  thousand  persons  could  be  got  to 
pay  periodical  visits  to  their  neighbours  for  the  purpoee  of 
collecting  money.  If  the  work  had  to  be  paid  for,  it  would 
simply  require  to  be  given  up.  No  Government  even  wonH 
face  the  cost  of  a  collection  carried  on  on  such  a  gigantic  8cal& 
But  it  is  a  most  remarkable  and  significant  fact  that,  as  a  ml^ 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  collectors,  and  that  all  over  ih^ 
country  are  to  be  found  individuals  who  have  cheerfully,  sod 
even  joyfully,  continued  to  render  this  service  to  the  Chuidi 
for  a  whole  generatioiL  It  has  frequently  been  said  that  tb^ 
is  sometimes  most  beauty  in  processes  of  Nature  which  are  too 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  to  force  themselves  on  the  public  atten- 
tion. A  similar  remark  may  be  made  in  r^;aid  to  tboee 
regions  in  which  spiritual  forces  operate.  To  us  there  seem* 
souiothiiig  more  sublime  in  the  steady,  continuous,  and  vst- 
woar}-ing  prosecution  of  their  little-thought-of  labours  by  the 
collectors  of  the  Free  Church,  than  in  many  other  more  pnH** 
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px)ceedmgs  which  have  called  forth  aniyersal  applause  and 
admiration. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  disestablished 
Chnrch  saw  through  the  whole  problem  of  its  Finance  from  the 
fiist^  and  established  the  system  which  is  now  in  operation 
at  onca  It  had  to  learn  by  experience.  It  made  mistakes 
which  it  had  to  coirect  It  encountered  difficulties  which  it 
did  not  anticipate.  And  the  principles  which  it  is  now  able 
to  lay  down  with  confidence  as  the  basis  of  whatever  action  it 
may  take  in  the  future,  were  only  reached  after  a  great  deal 
of  thought,  and  after  much  discussion. 

At  the  Disruption,  under  the  impulse  of  the  intensely 
brotherly  spirit  which  then  prevailed,  the  theory  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  of  an  absolutely  "  eqtial  dividend  " — that 
18,  it  was  assumed  that  the  whole  funds  of  all  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  Church  were  to  be  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  that 
these  were  to  be  divided,  share  and  share  alike,  among  all  the 
ministerBL  Six  months*  experience  showed  the  inexpediency 
of  that  system.  It  furnished  no  check  upon  congregations 
which  might  be  indolent  or  selfish.  It  allowed  no  channel 
for  the  outflow  of  the  natural  desire  of  congregations  to  do 
something  special  for  their  own  ministera  And  it  failed  to 
recognize  the  tact  that  the  expenses  of  a  person  living  in  a 
aty  must  necessarily  be  greater  than  those  of  one  who  has  his 
home  in  the  rural  districts.  So  early,  then,  as  1844,  the  pro- 
cess of  modification  began.  Dr.  Chalmers,  who,  in  a  letter 
now  before  us,  expresses  the  strong  conviction  (very  striking 
then)  that  it  would  be  good  for  the  whole  ministry  if  some  of 
the  incumbents  of  city  charges  had  as  much  as  £1000  a  year 
— ^Dr.  Chalmers  was  especially  alarmed  at  the  prevalence  of 
what  he  regarded  as  the  unbusiness-like  idea  that  an  equal 
dividend  involved  no  obligation  to  make  an  equal  effort  to 

fMimiain  U.     At  his  suggestion,  therefore,  it  was  enacted  by 

18 
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the  Glasgow  Assembly  that  "every  minister  admitted  to 
new  charge  shall  receive  from  the  Sastentation  Fond  the 
tribution  of  his  association  if  up  to  or  less  than  £100,  and 
half  more"     The  object  of  this  regulation,  of  oooTBe, 
stimulate  the  liberality  of  aid-receiving  congregatians.     It 
been  agreed  to  aim  at  a  minimum  dividend  of  £150  a 
and  the  attainment  of  that  sum  was  placed  within  the 
of  not  a  few  to  whom  in  other  circumstances  it  wonld 
been  impossible.     The  rule,  however,  did  not  work  well, 
its  unpopularity  grew  to  be  so  great  that  it  was  abrogated  m 
1848.     But  the  return  to  the  old  system  did  not  issue  in  as/ 
benefit  to  the  Fund.     Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  depuiii- 
tions  and  other  means  to  rouse  the  Church,  bat  the  eAete 
were  not  perceptible.     The  dividend  was  less  in  1849  this 
in  the  previous  year,  and  it  continued,  as  has  already  beeo 
noted,  to  keep  less  for  six  years  in  succession.     During  tW 
time  another  plan  was  tried — that  of  what  was  called  ^ 
properly,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  was  in  the  habit  of  saying)  the 
Baling  System,     That  is  to  say,  the  Sustentation  Fund  Com- 
mittee endeavoured  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  eidi 
congregation  as  to  what  sum  it  might  be  considered  fair  to 
expect  from  it.     But  this  plan  also  was  a  failure^  and  affictad 
the  results  in  no  appreciable  degree. 

In  1854,  however,  an  experiment  was  tried  which  prote' 
more  satisfactory.  A  definite  proposal  was  made  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  to  increase  their  contributions  by  <^ 
fourth  The  grand  recommendation  of  this  proposal  to  rst^l 
was,  that  it  was  so  intelligible.  People  knew  predsely  wW 
it  was  expected  of  them  to  do,  and  as  their  ^vings  were  cer- 
tainly not  yet  by  any  means  on  a  level  with  their  resooro* 
the  thing  which  was  in  such  plain  terms  asked  of  thdn  ^^ 
done  with  a  wonderful  amount  of  cheerfulness.  The  Fofl" 
increased  in  consequence  by  over  thirteen  thousand  poom 
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^Qd  the  dividend  was  raised  from  £119,  to  which  it  had  sunk, 
to  £140. 

But  the  Tninimnm  dividend  of  £1 50  named  at  the  Disruption 
viB  still  apparently  in  the  clouds.  The  Fund  kept  the  ground 
it  had  gained,  but  it  made  no  sensible  advance,  and  it  became 
more  and  more  plain  to  its  far-seeing  Convener  that  something 
was  still  wanting  to  give  proper  efficiency  to  the  Scheme. 
Eia  meditations  on  the  subject  issued,  in  1867,  in  the  regula- 
tions  under  which  the  system  is  at  present  worked.  The  dis- 
tmctive  feature  in  these  regulations  is  the  existence  of  a  Sur- 
pbis  Fund,  which  supplies  the  stimulus  needed  to  keep  the 
congregations  up  to  the  standard  of  their  duty.  Dr.  Buchanan 
pvopoeed  to  ask  the  Church  to  contribute  enough  (1)  to  give 
to  each  minister  £150  a  year ;  and  (2)  to  provide  an  overplus 
for  division  among  those  ministers  whose  congregations  gave 
it  certain  specified  rates  per  member.  Here  was  again  a 
lefinite  object  set  before  the  people.  They  were  told  that  if 
they  each  gave  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
fetor,  or  of  ten  shillings  a  year,  the  result  would  be,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  very  moderate  ideal  of  the  Disruption  times 
roald  at  once  be  realized ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  their  own 
miiusterB  would  receive  a  more  or  less  material  benefit  over 
ind  above  the  equal  dividend.  The  response  was  immediate. 
The  very  next  year  the  Fund  rose  £10,000;  and  it  has 
Tgaoe  on  increasing  ever  since,  until  in  1875-76  the  sum 
lirecUy  contributed  for  general  sustentation  purposes  amounted 
to  £166,427,  which  allowed  a  dividend  of  £157  to  be  paid 
to  774  ministers,  with,  in  addition,  grants  out  of  the  Surplus 
nmd  of  £36  and  £18  respectively  to  553  of  the  first  class, 
md  125  of  the  second. 

Out  of  all  this  experience  certain  principles,  as  we  have 
mad,  have  been  evolved,  which  may  now  be  accepted  as 
demonstrated.     One  is  this,  that  very  much  depends  on  the 
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mechanism!     While  there  will  be  no  water  if  thero  is  no 
springs  the  water  in  the  spring  will  not  be  got  in  any  quantity 
if  the  laws  of  nature  alone  are  allowed  to  act     There  is  so    ^ 
much  to  be  overcome  in  human  nature,  even  when  it  is  in  *    -■ 
degree  sanctified — in  the  shape  of  indolence,  and  selfishness;^,^ 
and  inconsideration — that  no  disestablished  Church  is  safe 
depend  on  the  efficacy  of  mere  general  appeal&     Somethinj 
definite  and  intelligible  must  be  set  before  the  people 
do— every  lawful  stimulus  to  exertion  must  be  taken 
tage    of — and  whatever  system  is  established,   it   must 
superintended  unwearyingly  in  every  part     But  let 
common-sense   considerations  be  regarded,  and  there  is 
Church  with  any  life  and  activity  in  it  which  need  fe 
to  be  left  to  its  own  resourcea     It  was  a  new  life 
the  Free  Church  had  to  enter  on  when  it  went  forth 
under  the  protection  of  the  State;  and,  astonishing  as  m, 
its  liberality,  there  was  then  something  about  it  which 
so  far  unreliabla      It  was  open  to  men  to  say,  and  ia«a 
constantly  did  say,  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  outbont — 
a  passion — a  sudden  fit  of  enthusiasm,  which  would  exhaust 
itself  and  collapse.     More  than  thirty  years  have  gone,  MXid 
its  Sustentation  income  has  not  only  risen  from  £68,000  in 
1844  to  £166,000  in  1876,  but  that  income  comes  in  witk 
a  steadiness  which  shows  that  there  is  now  another  force  thiB 
impulse  sustaining  it.     Giving  has  now  become  with  lU  * 
settled  habit ;  and  although,  as  has  well  been  said,  "  hahii  ^ 
no  power  of  elevation,*'  and  we  need  to  look  to  some  higbtf 
principle  when  a  flight  is  contemplated,  yet  habit  is  influentU 
in  sustaining  us  when  we  rise  :  and  no  more  striking  illosti*' 
tion  could  be  furnished  of  the  fact  than  this,  that  "  the  Stf 
tentation  Fund  has  never  been  very  sensibly  afiected  ^ 
periods  of  commercial  or  agricultural  prosperity  or  de|weflBto 
and  when,  by  some  energetic  movement  on  its  befaalC 
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^^tributions  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  levels  it  has  always 

^^een  found  to  continue  in  that  positioa" 

Before  passing  from  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 

^on  that  the  incomes  of  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Church 

are  not  wholly  derived  from  the  Central  Sustentation  Fund. 

There  is  also  within  that  Church  a  system  of  supplements, 
under  which  each  congregation  contributes  directly  to  the 
support  of  its  own  minister;  and  it  may  interest  some  to  learn 
bow  near  an  approach  has  already  been  made  in  a  Church 
without  State  endowments  to  the  condition  of  a  Church  in 
which  such  endowments  are  still  enjoyed.  The  following  is 
from  a  very  interesting  and  able  statistical  report  which  was 
submitted,  in  May  1876,  to  the  General  Assembly  by  Mr. 
Meldrum : — 

''A  retom  recently  made  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
ptablished  by  its  authority,  furnishes  the  means  of  making  a  comparison 
between  the  income  of  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  and  the  livings  of 
ministers  of  the  Eitallished  Church  of  Scotland.  That  return  embraces  the 
income  of  parish  ministers  and  ministers  of  parliamentary  churches.  The 
total  number  in  the  return  is  1044,  but  of  these  74  are  blank,  leaving  970 
diargeSy  in  regard  to  which  the  following  particulars  are  given,  viz. : — the 
stipends  from  teinds  and  other  sources, — the  sums  legally  payable  for  com- 
nunion  elements, — and  the  annual  valuation  of  each  manse  and  glebe  as 
stated  in  the  assessment  roll  of  the  parish.  The  return  does  not  include 
quoad  sacra  and  mission  charges.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  platform 
charges  *  of  the  Free  Church  (omitting  colleagues)  set  over  against  those 
parish  and  parliamentary  charges  of  the  Establishment. 

Free        Estobliihed 
Church.        Chorch. 
Xmnber  of  ministen  whose  stipendfl  are  less  than  £200,   329  261 

Number  at  and  above  £200  and  under  £300,     355  250 

••  „        £300         ..         £500,     130  432 

ft  u       £500,  27  27 

841  970 

The  avenge  stipend  in  the  Free  Church  is        £245    0    0 

M  II  Established  Church,  ...      2S4    0    0 

*  The  platform  charges  are  the  ordinary  charges  of  the  Free  Church,  the 
ministers  of  which  draw  the  equal  dividend.  There  are  other  charges  in  a  transition 
and  exceptional  condition. 
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"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  comparison  here  is  made  between  the 
platform  charges  of  the  Free  Church  and  the  parochial  and  psrliamentaij 
charges  of  the  Established  Church.  The  non-platform  charges  of  the  Free 
Church  left  out  of  view  are  about  90  in  number.  In  the  esse  of  theEitib' 
liahed  Church,  the  quooui  Macro,  mission,  and  other  chai^ges  amoant  to  a 
much  larger  number — probably  three  hundred.  The  reporter  has  not  been 
able  to  find  materials  for  instituting  a  comparison  of  the  wkoU  minuUrid 
charges  of  the  two  Churches,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  adna* 
tage  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church  shown  in  the  above  abetnct 
would  be  very  much  diminished.  The  addition  made  to  the  avenge 
stipend  of  Free  Church  ministers  since  1867  ia  about  £50.  It  onlj  then* 
fore  needs  another  such  advance  to  place  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Church 
fully  on  a  par,  as  regards  money  stipend,  with  the  parochial  ministen  of  the 
Establishment. 

"  It  would  be  out  of  place,  and  aside  from  the  object  of  this  report,  to 
prosecute  further  the  present  inquiry,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show  thitai 
regards  manses  the  Free  Church  ia  fairly  abreast  of  the  Establiflhmest 
OlebeSf  of  which  there  are  in  the  Established  Church  nearly  900,  of  the 
annual  value  of  about  £28  each,  are  as  yet  comparatively  few  in  the  Ree 
Church ;  although  the  number  of  such  pertinents  of  the  living,  or  d  loal 
endowments  in  another  form,  is  increasing." 

In  one  of  the  very  last  letters  written  by  Dr.  BuchaiuD,  h0 
speaks  with  fervid  thankfulness  of  the  great  success  which 
had  thus  attended  his  efforts  in  connection  with  the  Sustentir 
tion  Fund.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Meldnm,  v^ 
is  dated  the  24th  of  March  1875  : — 

"  The  state  of  the  Fund,  though  not  all  we  wished,  is  still  satisfactoiy. 
If  we  keep  hold  of  our  increase  of  £10,000  till  May,  it  will  give  vm  n 
income  of  £162,000,— which  will  be  £40,000  ahead  of  1867,  the  yetf  thii 
effort  began.  In  other  words,  our  people  will  in  this  connection  have  done 
practicaUy  as  much  for  our  Fund  since  18G7  as  if  they  had  given  us  a  capitsl 
of  a  Million  of  Money, — twice,  that  is,  the  amount  of  Mr.  Baird's  great  gin 
to  the  Establishment.  In  the  form  of  an  annual  contribution  it  is  far  better 
aud  safer  for  the  Church  and  for  the  ministry  than  if  it  had  comcia^ 
form  of  a  millionaire  offering  or  of  a  State  subsidy.  How  miserable  that, 
with  such  experiences  of  God's  faithfulness  and  of  his  people's  liberality? 

should  be  doting  on  his  selfish  dream  of  getting  the  teinds  forao^ 

Established  Church  ! " 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  letter  that  Dr.  Buchanan's  views  hid 
changed  considerably  since  1838,  when  he  was  seen  knockinS 
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^^portunately  at  ihe  door  of  Downing  Street  for  a  dole  out 
^f  the  public  funds.  He  still  believed  in  the  lawfulness  of 
^bte  endowments  in  proper  circumstances,  but  he  had  come 
Seriously  to  doubt  their  necessity  and  utility  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world.  He  had  lived  long  enough  to  have 
seen  a  £Eur  trial  made  of  the  third  alternative*  of  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  had  spokea  The  appeal  had  taken  place  '*to  the 
gtn/eral population"  and  the  result  had  not  been  disappoint- 
ing. The  Sustentation  Fund  had  been  subjected  to  the  strain 
of  every  description  of  breeze,  and  had  proved  itself  sea- 
worthy in  all  weathera  Vicissitudes  in  trade — times  of 
apiritual  revival  and  declension — bitter  ecclesiastical  contro- 
Tersies — the  wear  and  tear  of  not  always  good-natured  criti- 
ciflEm  and  discussion — and  above  all  things  the  via  inertice 
of  an  indolent  and  self-indulgent  time; — it  had  encoun- 
tered them  all,  and  it  had  not  only  held  its  ground,  but  had 
gone  on  steadily,  though  it  might  not  be  always  rapidly,  in- 
cieasing.  But  the  possibility  of  working  such  a  system  with 
A  meaaure  of  financial  success  was  not  the  only  discovery 
which  Dr.  Buchanan  believed  to  have  been  made.  He  was 
persuaded  that  the  moral  effects  of  such  a  scheme  had  been 
in  many  ways  good  and  wholesome  ;  and  his  assurance  of  this 
made  him — toward  the  end  of  his  life,  especially — peculiarly 
jealooB  of  any  movement  which  seemed  to  take  the  direction 
of  a  reunion  on  any  terms,  in  present  circumstances,  with  the 
State.  It  was  his  profound  conviction  that  God  had  been 
speaking  to  the  Free  Church  in  his  providence, — that  the 
^mn^King  mcasurc  of  success  which  had  attended  it  was  meant 
to  convey  an  intimation  of  His  will  in  regard  to  its  immediate 
fiitore ;  and  that  its  whole  history  before  the  Disruption  and 


*  The  three  methods  of  extending  the  Church  which  Dr.  Chalmers  hod  tried 
», — (1)  An  appeal  to  Whig  politicianB,  (2)  An  appeal  to  the  Tories,  and,  (3)  An 
•fipeal  to  the  general  populaUim, 
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after  was  well  fitted  to  make  it  hesitate  about  diver^ 
from  the  line  on  which  it  had  been  placed  through  no  choice 
of  its  own,  even  although  the  (Government  were  to  express  iti 
willingness  to  concede  its  Claim  of  Right  to  the  uttennosfc 
farthing.  He  had  even  his  doubts  about  the  utility  of  paitiil 
endowments ;  and  he  never  showed  any  £Ekvour,  in  conse- 
quence, toward  a  proposal  made  in  certain  quarters  for  a 
reunion  of  the  Scottish  Churches  on  the  basis  of  an  approprii- 
tion  of  the  National  Ecclesiastical  Funds,  as  far  as  they  woaU 
go,  to  the  sustentation  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  dergj  d 
Scotland. 

"  For  three  centuries,"  says  he  in  his  paper  read  bef(»e  the 
Statistical  Society,  "  the  primitive  Church  made  its  way  in 
the  world,  in  so  far  as  its  means  of  temporal  support  was 
concerned,  without  any  help  whatever  from  State  countenanee 
or  aid ;  and  during  these  centuries  it  not  merely  stood  its 
ground,  but  made  conquests  upon  a  scale  vdth  which  it  wooU 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  anything  in  its  subsequent  histoiy 
that  could  advantageously  compare The  voluntary  obla- 
tions of  the  Christian  people  were  chiefly  relied  on  for  the 
supply  of  the  Church's  temporal  wants.      These  oblations, 
according  to  the  authorities  quoted  by  Bingham,  were  of  two 
sorts, — ^the  weekly  oblations  that  were  made  by  those  who 
came  to  partake  of  the  eucharist,  and  the  monMy  obUtiotf 
that  were  cast  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church.     To  these 
were  added,  as  the  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  multipliol 
gifts  of  lands  or  houses, — which,  indeed,  became  in  the  course  of 
time  80  considerable  as  not  only  to  have  tended  to  seculariiB 
the  clergy,  by  involving  them  in  the  care  and  management  of 
this  ever-accumulating  property,  but  also  to  dry  up  the  weekly 
and  monthly  ofiisrings,  these  being  supposed  by  the  people  t^ 
be  less  urgently  required.     Referring  to  this  tendency  of  ^^ 
ono  source  of  support  seriously  to  injure  the  other,  Binj^^**'^ 
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takes  oocaaion  to  make  the  foUowing  significant  statement : — 
'If  any  one  is  desirous  to  know  what  part  of  the  Church 
iBvenues  was  anciently  most  serviceable  and  beneficial  to  the 
Church,  he  may  be  informed  from  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Austin^  who  give  the  greatest  commendations  to  the  ofierings 
and  oblations  of  the  people,  and  seem  to  say  that  the  Church 
was  never  better  provided  than  when  her  maintenance  was 
raised  ehiefiy  from  them.  For  then  men's  zeal  prompted 
them  to  be  very  liberal  in  their  daily  ofierings.  But  as  lands 
and  possessions  were  settled  upon  the  Church  this  zeal  sensibly 
abated ;  and  so  the  Church  came  to  be  worse  provided  for 
under  the  notion  of  growing  richer, — which  is  the  thing  that 
St.  Chiysostom  complains  of  in  his  own  times,  when  the 
ancient  revenue  arising  from  oblations  was  in  a  great  measure 
sank,  and  the  Church,  with  all  her  lands,  left  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  she  was  before.'  That  experience  of  the  primitive 
Church  would  seem  not  indistinctly  to  indicate  that  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  was  well  advised  in  founding,  as  she  did, 
her  financial  system,  not  on  two  sources  of  revenue,  but  only 
on  ona" 

What  we  ehiefiy  admire  in  all  Dr.  Buchanan's  utterances 
in  this  connection  is  the  noble  and  generous  confidence  which 
he  placed  in  the  Church  and  the  Christian  people.  This  trust 
may  have  been  the  fruit  of  mere  enthusiasm,  but  even  those 
who  have  themselves  least  sympathy  with  it  will  readily 
allow  that  there  is  something  worthier  of  respect  in  such  a 
£uth  than  in  the  spirit  which  has  led  others  to  speak  as  if 
the  very  organization  which  Christ  himself  established  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world  could  never  be  trusted  to  fulfil  its 
mission  without  the  support  of  the  secular  arm.  The  peculi- 
arity^ however,  in  the  present  case,  is  that  Dr.  Buchanan  was 
no  mere  enthusiast  or  dreamer.  He  was,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  expression,  a  sober  man  of  the  world,  notoriously  dis- 
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tinguished  for  his  business-like  qualities,  his  cahn  judicioo»- 
ness,  and  his  common-sense.  And  it  is  therefore  a  &ci  worth 
making  known,  for  the  benefit  of  any  Church  which  may  be 
looking  with  apprehension  into  the  future,  that  such  a  man, 
after  an  experience  of  seven  and  thirty  years,  has  left  it  on 
record  that  in  his  opinion  there  is  no  cause  to  fear  for  the 
interests  of  religion  when  the  Christian  people  are  left  to  los- 
tain  these  solely  out  of  their  own  resourcea 

What  led  Dr.  Buchanan  to  speak  as  he  did  on  this  sobjeci 
was,  doubtless,  an  additional  fact  which  it  is  necessary  to  it- 
member  if  we  are  to  have  a  complete  view  of  the  finanffiat 
experience  of  the  Free  ChurcL      The  fact  is  this,  that  the 
burden  laid  on  the  people  of  sustaining  their  own  mixusteFS 
had  an  effect,  in  connection  with  other  schemes  of  Chiistiaa 
benevolence,  the  direct  reverse  of  what^  according  to  mere 
human  calculation,  might  have  been  anticipated.     K  a  man  is 
giving  literally  up  to  the  limit  of  his  ability,  then  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  the  diversion  of  his  liberality  into  a 
new  channel  must  dry  up  one  or  other  of  the  old  channeJs 
through    which   his  charity  had  been  accustomed   to   flow. 
And  if  the  resources  of  the  Scottish  nation  had  been  drawn 
upon  to  the  uttermost  before  the  Disruption,  then  the  new 
demand  made   after  the  benefits  of  an   Establishment  had 
been  taken  away  could  not  but  have  issued  in  the  suspension 
of  all  missionary  effort  in  the  Free  Church.     But  we  are  a 
long  way  yet  from  the  point  of  contributing  to  Christ's  cause 
literally  ''  as  God  hath  prospered  us.''     There  is  still  lying 
behind  an  immense  reserve  of  unexhausted  capabilitiea     And 
since  1843  we  have  learned  a  somewhat  startling  lesson, — 
namely,  that  it  is  not  those  who  have  most  done  for  than 
who  do  most  for  others,   but  that  a  principle  rules  whidi 
seems  to  be  the  direct  converse  of  this.      The  Free  Church 
was  called  on  in  Providence,  not  merely  to  sustain  the  five 
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hundred   ministers   who   came   out,    but   an  ever-increasing 

nmnber  of  men  who  were  settled  in  fresh  charge&*     It  had 

alflo  to    establish  and   equip  theological  seminaries  for  the 

tndning  of  its  students.-f      ^^  pressure  of  the  times  also 

necessitated  its  carrying  on  an  extensive  education  scheme. 

And  it  required  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  rear  over 

all  the  land  the  material  structures  needed  for  the  execution 

of  its  work.     Tet  (and  this  we  regard  as  by  far  the  most 

notable  point  in  the  history  of  our  finance)  the  Church  has 

not  done  less  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  abroad  than  it 

did  before  the  burden  of  the   support  of  its  ministry  was 

tihrown  upon  it,  but  vmmeTiady  more.     In  illustration  of  this, 

t^rro  things  only  need  to  be  mentioned :  one  is,  that  the  Free 

Church  has  done  more  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Continent 


Tile  following  Table  bIiowb  the  progress  made  by  the  Church  smce  the 

Disruption: — 


I 


1S44 
1S45 
1S46 
1S47 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1863 
1854 
1865 
1866 
1857 
1858 
1869 
1860 


£68,704 

77,630 

82,681 

83,117 

88,996 

87,115 

89,764 

91,527 

90,794 

90,885 

94,635 

103,5:)5 

108,972 

108,638 

108,920 

110,141 

109,259 


14  8 

12  0 

17  4 
1610 

9  5 

3  4 

3  6 
8  8 

10  5 

8  0 

10  6 
17  3 
12  5 

4  5 
7  0 

11  8 
1711 


III 


583 
627 
672 
673 
684 
706 
729 
736 
745 
759 
765 
786 
790 
811 
825 
827 
846 


11^ 

IF 


£105 
122 
122 
120 
128 
123 
123 
123 
122 
121 
119 
132 
140 
138 
138 
138 
135 


t 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


^8 


8. 


(X. 


Hi 


£112,093 
112,616 
114,292 
116,784 
119,450 
120,296 
121,725 
131,312 
132,125 
131,262 
137,398 
138,061 
136,779 
152,112 
163,696 
166,427 


5  0 

6  5 
19  9 
19  6 
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11  6 

0  3 

10  5 
16  7 
19  1 

11  9 
11  1 
19  8 

8  4 


16 
9 


0 
3 


859 
872 
885 
894 
903 
902 
917 
923 
942 
947 
948 
957 
969 
975 
972 
1014 


re- 


£138 
137 
137 
138 
144 
143 
144 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
157 
157 


t  There  are  three  of  these,— one  in  Edinburgh,  another  at  Glasgow,  and  a  third 
in  Aberdeen.  Endowments  to  the  extent  of  over  £150,000  have  been  provided  for 
them ;  and  the  system  of  education  is  more  complete  than  in  the  Universities. 
^Vere  are  thirteen  prof essors. 
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than  any  other  Preshyterian  Church  in  the  world;  and  the 
other  is,  that  its  Foreign  Missions  have  since  the  Disraptioo 
continued  to  expand,  until  its  income  has  risen  from  £6,000  a 
year  in  1843  to  £52,000  in  1875.  Although  it  maysomid 
like  a  paradox,  therefore,  it  is  the  sober  truth  that,  in  ik 
interest  of  the  conversion  of  the  world,  the  Free  Church  could 
not  afford  to  re-connect  itself  with  the  State,  The  teaching 
of  its  experience  has  been  this,  that  whatever  hardship  it 
has  itself  been  compelled  to  endure,  its  disestablishment  has 
been  for  the  advantage,  on  the  whole,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Qod.  No  one  was  more  impressed  with  this  than  Dr. 
Buchanan ;  and  it  was  as  a  practical  man,  having  an  eye  not 
to  abstract  theories,  but  to  the  testimony  of  undoubtedly 
ascertained  facts,  that  he  was  always  ready  to  assert  that 
the  Free  Church  had  found  an  absolutely  better  method  d 
doing  the  work  of  Christ  in  modem  society  than  if  it  had 
the  help  of  State  Endowments. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  in  these  pages  anything 
like  an  adequate  impression  of  the  amount  of  time  and  thought 
and  hard  labour  expended  by  Dr.  Buchanan  on  the  enterprise 
which  he  superintended  from  1847tol875.  His  correspond- 
ence alone  on  the  subject  was  enormous ;  and  it  is  moat 
touching,  in  looking  through  so  much  of  it  as  we  have  seen, 
to  observe  with  what  heartfelt  satisfaction  he  heard  of  any- 
thing that  was  of  an  encouraging  nature  in  connection  with 
the  Fund,  and  how  keenly  he  felt  the  conduct  of  any  ^k®' 
by  their  carping  criticism,  cast  needless  difficultly  in  his 
way,  or  by  their  half-heartedness  and  indifference  threw 
cold  water  on  his  most  hopeful  and  generous  propositions 
The  Chair  of  the  Convenership  was  not  always  an  easy  s^ 
and  nothing  but  his  strong  faith  in  God,  his  loyalty  to  his 
Church,  and  the  profound  conviction  which  possessed  hiiB 
that  he  was   working  out  a  great  practical  problem  whoaB 
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liioQ  might  be  of  advantage  to  other  communionB  besides 
own,   could   have   supported   him  under  the  toils  and 
ieties  to  which  he  was  subjected. 

'  The  discussion  of  yesterday/'  he  writes  to  Mr.  Meldrum 
the  17th  of  April  1867,  referring  to  the  launching  of  the 
it  scheme  which  resulted  in  an  increase  within  less  than 
years  of  £40,000  per  annum  to  the  Fund — "  the  discus- 
L  of  yesterday  was  not  promising.     Anything  more  unin- 

;gent  than  the  remarks  of  Mr. and  Mr. could 

iprell  be  imagined.     As  to ,  he  can  '  aye  objek/  as 

feesor  Miller  used  to  say  long  ago.  Of  course,  if  the  scheme 
imply  tolerated,  it  would  be  a  sheer  absurdity  to  attempt 
rork  it  Nothing  but  a  cordiality  of  the  most  marked 
racier  could  give  us  a  chance  of  succesa  If  the  wet-blanket 
bem  of  yesterday  is  followed  to  any  extent  at  next  meeting, 
hall  withdraw  it  from  the  Committee  altogether,  and  say 
say  about  it  in  the  Assembly  on  my  own  individual  re- 
Dflibility.  In  that  case,  I  shall  probably  present  it  as  my 
.  contribution  toward  the  improvement  of  the  Sustentation 
id." 

9]8  scheme  was  launched  under  happier  omens  than  he  thus 
led  it  would  be;  and  in  February  1 870  we  find  him  writing 
t  he  has  been  greatly  cheered  by  the  responsa  "  I  have 
'er,"  he  says,  "  on  the  occasion  of  any  former  circular,  re- 
fed  from  so  many  treasurers  such  hearty  and  earnest  letters 
qrmpathy,  and  expressing  such  a  desire  to  make  progresa" 
d  his  zeal  continued  unabated  to  the  last  Three  days 
ore  his  death,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Meldrum  : — 

"  Roma  Via  Anoklo  Custods, 
March  f7, 1876. 
Mt  Dkae  Mr.  Mbldrum, — Looking  forward  to  the  Assembly,  I  have 
an  to  turn  over  in  my  mind  one  or  two  things  which  induce  me  to 
te  this  letter.    I  really  feel  that  we  onght  to  be  patting  things  in  trim 
tlie  appointment  of  a  successor  in  the  Ck)nvener8hip  of  the  Ck)mmittee. 
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The  only  thing  that  has  hindered  me  from  taking  steps  in  this 
sooner  is  the  difficolty  of  finding  the  right  man,  and  who  would 
general  acceptance  with  the  ChurcL    You  may  remember  I  tipcke 
Whyte  of  St  George's  some  time  aga    I  stiU  think  fayonrably  of  this  i^ 
His  general  ability,  his  being  at  the  head  of  our  greatest  congregatioii, 
the  decided  interest  he  takes  in  the  Fund,  all  speak  greatly  in  his  fxn 
I  have  an  impression  that  he  may  plead  the  arduous  and  responsible 
of  his  charge  as  a  reason  for  not  undertaking  any  important  extra  in 
But  I  hope  this  might  be  got  over.    I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  rather 
the  congregation  would  like  to  see  him  in  the  office  in  question.    And  i£  lit 
be  disposed  to  say,  Not  now,  but  hy-and-hy,  I  would  be  contented  to  rBtmiD 
the  Convenership— if  spared — for  a  couple  of  years  longer,  on  condition  d 
his  taking  the  Yice-Convenership.    Between  ourselves  let  me  say,  I  mm 
now  within  less  than  two  years  of  having  completed  fifty  years  of  nj 
ministry,  at  which  date — if  I  live  so  long — my  purpose  is  to  withdraw  froa 
all  Assembly  official  work,  if  not  from  Church  work  altogether ;  and  I  wooli 
therefore  make  up  my  mind  to  hold  on  to  my  connection  with  the  Con- 
mittee  for  a  couple  of  years  (/>.  V,)  on  the  footing  of  having  a  Vioe-CoB- 
vener  to  lean  upon,  and  to  look  to  as  my  successor.    I  don't  think  it  ii 
wise  to  be  leaving  so  important  an  appointment  to  be  made  on  the  mtddt^ 
and,  it  may  be,  without  due  consideration. 

"  Will  you  talk  this  over  privately  with  Maclagan  and  Dr.  Wilson  I 

**  If  you  and  they  approve  of  this  general  idea,  I  can  oonununicite  it  to 
the  Committee  at  its  meeting  the  day  before  the  Assembly  meets. 

"  In  prospect  of  some  review  I  may  possibly  make  of  the  past  hiitory  d 
the  Fund,  and  of  my  connection  with  it,  at  next  Assembly,  will  you  kio4f 
let  me  know — (1st)  When  Br.  Tweedie  came  into  official  connection  with  tht 
Committee,  and  whether  it  was  from  the  first  as  Convener,  or  as  Fio^  to 
Dr.  Chalmers  7 

''  (2nd)  Also,  how  long  Chalmers'  half -more  scheme  continued  in  foi^ 
and  when  it  was  laid  aside  7 

''  (3rd)  When  the  resolution  of  the  so  mtjcalled  Bating  Scheme  «» 
adopted,  and  when  it  was  withdrawn  7 

"  I  think  it  a  highly  important  fact  that  the  Assembly,  as  the  foprtf^e 
administrative  body  in  the  Church,  has  not  only  always  daimedy  but  tg** 
and  again  has  exercised,  without  challenge,  the  right  to  alter  or  modiff  tbt 
constitution  of  the  Fund. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  at  the  earliest  how  the  Fund  stands  at  the  <o^ 
of  the  eleventh  month. 

**  I  have  caught  a  chilly  which  brought  on  a  bilious  attack  which  b**  * 
good  deal  annoyed  me ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  am  writing  this  vith  ^ 
paper  lying  on  my  knee,  at  the  fireside,  though  it  is  a  glorious  daj.  ^ 
attack  is  passing  off,  and  I  hope  to  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  twa 

"  We  are  going  down  to  Naples  on  Monday  week,  for  four  or  five  ^^ 
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^  aee  the  magnifioeDt  bay,  with  its  beautiful  surroundings,  and  to  help 
'^Cr.  Onj,  the  interim  minister,  to  form  a  Deacons'  Court  I  hope  this  will 
^^  me  completely  up  agam. 

'With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Meldrum,  in  which  Mrs.  Buchanan 
loms,— Yours  ever  affectionately,  Bobert  Buchanan. 

**  Q.  MxLDBUM,  Esq. 

**  Please  send  me,  on  receipt  of  this,  a  copy  of  Moncreiff's  Report  on  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  union,  if  it  is  in  print.  If  it  is  not,  it  should  be 
pvt  in  t3rpe  at  once.  R  BJ* 

The  introduction  of  such  a  letter  at  this  stage  of  bis  Bio- 
graphy may  seem  to  be  an  anachronism.  But  if  the  important 
Subject  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  was  to  be  dealt  with  to 
iulTantage  at  all,  it  was  clearly  necessary  to  look  at  it  histori- 
oally.  If  the  currents  of  the  present  day  do  not  deceive  those 
most  competent  to  judge  of  them,  events  are  certainly  tending 
towmrds  the  dissolution  everywhere  of  those  ties  which  now 
unite  the  Church  and  the  State.  And  in  view  of  that,  the 
experience  of  the  Church  which  was  disestablished  in  1843 
may  not  be  without  its  significance  and  value.  That  Church 
did  not  die  for  lack  of  State  endowmenta  Its  whole  income 
lor  the  last  few  years  has  been  considerably  over  £500,000. 
Axid  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  amount  of  the  work 
it  is  now  doing  for  Qod  in  its  separated  state,  and  the  work 
it  achieved  when  it  had  the  support  and  fostering  care  of 
the  secular  arm. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


THE  WRITING  OF  THE  STORY. 


It  was  obviously  desirable  that  a  historical  record  should  be 
prepared  of  the  remarkable  ecclesiastical  revolution  thst  bad 
taken  place  in  Scotland  This  was  demanded  at  once  by  tbe 
importance  of  the  principles  that  had  been  involved  in  it^  by 
the  interest  of  the  events  that  had  occurred,  and  by  the  fv- 
reaching  consequences  which  were  seen  to  be  certain  to  follow 
fix)m  it*     And  there  were  two  men  who  were  naturJty 

*  One  of  the  oonseqrieiices  foreseen  is  referred  to  in  the  following  letter  addrMMd 
by  Dr.  Cooke,  of  Belfast,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  two  dayB  after  the  DiMtup^kmi- 

*'  My  Dear  Sir  Robert  Peel,— A  solemn  sense  of  accoontability  to  God  tf^  " 
dnty  to  his  Church  in  these  lands  compels  me  once  again  to  bring  before  JM  tw 
affairs  of  the  Church  of  SootUnd.     I  formerly  rentured  to  foretell,  in  the  face  d  ti 
contrary  information  which  you  had  received,  that  at  least  four  hundred  minii^ 
would  retire  in  case  no  relief  bill  were  conceded.     I  hAve  this  day  seen  the  roU  " 
the  protesters.     It  contains  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  names,  and  inducUi  vt 
greatest  and  best  of  Scotland  s  ministers.     The  enthusiasm,  though  passionkai  ii 
great;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Scotsmen  is  no  bubble  of  an  hour.    Would  God  T<* 
had  taken  my  humble  advice,  and  prevented  this  calamity  when  prerentioii  vii  ^ 
easy !    Would  that  I  could  even  yet  persuade  you  to  avert  calamities  stiU  grsi^ 
I  am  a  Presbyterian  by  conviction ;  yet,  for  my  friends*  and  brethren's  sake,  I  atti' 
anxious  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Iisbw 
as  I  was  to  prevent  the  Disruption  of  the  Established  Church  of  Sootland.   Yil 
here  I  would  not  be  misunderstood.    I  profess  no  affection  f<v  Prelacy,  but  I  ^ 
for  many  prelates  and  godly  ministers;  and  so  long  as  they  do  God*s  wock  iB  i^ 
holding  true  Protestantism  and  opposing  Popery  in  the  garb  of  Poseyina,  io  kit 
would  my  '  aversion  of  them  that  are  given  to  change '  lead  me  to  pteatrvs  wbil  ii 
practically  settled  rather  than  incur  the  fearful  risk  of  theoretic  impcowoMBi.   M 
that  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  is  held  to  be  the  faoH  of  ^ 
Grovemment,  wiU  be  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  other,  I  entotain  no 
doubt  than  I  do  of  my  own  existence.    The  evil  will  b^^  in  Irelaad ;  H 
little  where  it  wiU  end.    In  Ireland,  this  Disruption  is  felt  by  every 
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>oked  to  as  specially  qualified  to  undertake  the  duty  in 
nestion.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  Dr.  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Jezander  Dunlop.  Both  of  them  had,  without  consultation 
•ith  one  another,  entertained  from  a  very  early  period  the 
ea  of  writing  a  history  of  the  conflict;  and  when,  in  1846, 
e  former  communicated  to  the  latter  his  settled  purpose  of 
ginning  the  undertaking,  Mr.  Dunlop's  reply  was  to  the  effect 
at  he  had  not  himself  yet  entirely  abandoned  the  thought  of 
iting  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  could  not  promise  to  be  of 
y  service  to  his  friend  until  his  own  political  prospects  had 
en  made  more  clear.  His  wish  was  to  enter  Parliament;  and 
he  fiuled  in  that»  he  was  desirous  of  reserving  for  the  leisure 
tlie  later  days  of  his  life  the  congenial  task  of  placing  on 
xnnd  his  thoughts  about  a  movement  which  he  had  done  so 
ich  to  direct  As  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Dunlop  did  get  into 
fliameni,  and  his  closing  years  were  spent  usefully  and 
notnrably  as  a  statesman.  But  one  cannot  help  regretting 
at  he  was  thus  prevented  from  doing  something,  at  least,  in 
e  line  he  indicated.  The  History  might  have  been  left,  as 
came  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Buchanan;  but  there  would 
^▼e  been  ample  room,  and  a  cordial  welcome,  for  a  com- 
laion  volume,  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History,  by  Mr. 
ndop. 


tm  fajiury  faflictod  on  himaelf.  But  can  anything  now  be  done?  I  know  not: 
il  OTDwly  aomething  may  be  attempted.  The  remedy  I  would  therefore  propose  is 
total  extinction  of  Patronage  by  purchase,  and  the  concession  of  the  same 
independence  to  the  Church  Courts  in  Scotland  as  the  Pre8b3rterians  of 
«laad  enjoy. 

**  I  do,  eren  at  the  eleventh  hour,  most  earnestly  entreat  you  to  consider  these 
iifiL  Do  not  listen  again  to  those  who  at  least  attempted  to  deceive  you  before. 
%iift  wufw  has  oome  of  Dr.  Leishman's  and  Dr.  Cook's  predictions,  against  which  I 
both  yonnelf  and  Sir  James  Graham?  They  have  been  proved  worse  than 
and  vanity.  For  God's  sake,  I  beseech  you,  trust  such  fallacious  prophets 
iwaarm. 
**  I  fear  I  shaU  still  continue  to  speak  and  to  prophesy  in  vain.  But  my  accuracy 
the  past  ought  to  gain  me  some  credit  for  the  future ;  and,  be  the  result  as  it  may, 
fid  that  I  have  done  my  duty.*' 

19 
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Dr.  Buchanan,  besides  having  a  yery  intimate  personal  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  coarse  of  the  events  which  he  was  required 
to  describe,  was  far  firom  being  unpractised  at  this  time  in  the 
use  of  the  pen.     We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  various 
publications  of  his  already;  but  in  what  has  been  said  a  very 
incomplete  idea  has  been  given  of  his  literary  achievementa 
Besides  his  Lectures  on  Establishments,  for  example,  he  had 
published  Lectures  on  Popery  and  on  the  History  of  the  Jewa 
He  was  also,  in  the  crisis  of  the  controversy,  a  constant  leider 
writer  in  the  Scottish  Gwardian;  and  when  he  was  in  London 
on  deputation  work,  he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  iiis 
time  in  endeavouring  to  enlighten  the  English  mind  thioo^ 
the  columns  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Standard,  and 
the  (Wesleyan)  WdtchTnan. 

His  book  "  The  Ten  Years'  Contiict "  did  not  appetf  till 
1849 ;  but  the  wonder  is  that,  with  his  many  distractions,  be 
was  able  to  complete  such  a  work  even  then.  For  while  be 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  labours  he  was  appointed  Convener 
of  the  Sustentation  Fund  Committee,  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  of  1847  in  travelling  over  Scotland. 

Two  letters  now  beside  us  give  a  good  indication  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  work  was  proceeded  with.  The  first  is 
from  Sheriff  Gordon  of  Banff,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  his 
having  spared  no  pains  to  equip  himself  for  the  task;  the 
other  is  addressed  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  William  Brown,  and 
reveals  the  sense  of  dependence  he  had  on  the  direction  of  a 
higher  Mind.  Mr.  Gordon's  collection  of  the  literature  of  the 
period  was  particularly  full  and  comprehensive,  and  he  placed 
the  whole  at  Dr.  Buchanan's  disposal  The  mass  of  informa- 
tion thus  despatched  to  Glasgow  is  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing list: — 

19  VoU.  Pamphlets,  largo  tet,  bound. 
5  VoLb.  Pamphlets,  small  set,  bound. 
128  Pami^ets  and  Papers,  unbound. 
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2  Vols.  Auchterarder  Case,  Court  of  SesBion. 

1  VoL  Lethendy  Case. 

1  VoL  Session  Papers,  Auchterarder  Case. 

Sydow  on  Scottish  Church  Question. 

Noel's  State  of  the  Case  for  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  of  the  Stewarton  Case. 

Erastus,  with  Preface  by  Dr.  Lee. 

The  Late  Secession,  by  Dr.  Macfarlaue. 

To  Mr.  Brown  he  said: — "As  I  proceeded  with  the  work,  it 
was  my  constant  and  earnest  prayer  that  I  might  obtain  from 
tbove  the  needed  wisdom  for  the  execution  of  so  important 
and  responsible  a  task,  and  that  it  might  prove  such  a  work 
tt  the  Lord  would  approve  and  bless.  The  distractions  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  carried  it*  on  were  often  most  overpowering; 
80  that  my  heart  many  times  all  but  failed  me.  But  I  was 
helped  through  with  it;  and  sometimes  with  such  a  felt  ex- 
perience of  the  help  I  wanted,  as  was  very  encouraging  and 
wonderful  even  to  myself.'* 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  the  author  himself  indicates  in 
his  Pre&ce,  was  to  explain  the  causes  and  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  Disruption  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
"The  principles/'  he  adds,  "involved  in  that  ecclesiastical 
oonvulsion  have  an  immediate  bearing  both  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  prerogatives  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  on  the 
great  question  of  its  relation  to  the  civil  power.  The  subject 
it  therefore  one  of  catholic  importance,  and  it  derives  addi- 
tional and  peculiar  interest  from  the  character  of  the  present 
timefeL  In  one  form  or  another  the  points  at  issue  in  the 
'Ten  Years'  Conflict'  are  at  this  moment,  in  almost  every 
nation  of  Europe,  the  questions  of  the  day." 

After  explaining  the  "  Nature  of  the  Question,"  he  proceeds 
to  trace  its  fortunes  through  the  Church  from  the  Reformation. 

*  As  the  book  appfoached  completion  he  sometimes  worked,  he  tells,  sixteen 
kcmn  a  day;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  under  such  circumstances  his  health 
■boold  hare  suffered.  The  publication  was  followed  by  an  illness  by  which,  for  a 
Uine,  he  was  laid  aside  from  duty. 
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ComiDg  to  more  recent  times^  he  describes  the  Assembly  of 
1834,  when  the  reign  of  Moderatism  ended,  and  shows  the 
happy  fruits  of  Evangelical  ascendency.      The  Conflict  then 
begins  with  the  Auchterarder  Case,  and  throughout  the  Second 
Volume  we  have  a  graphic  picture  of  how  the  battle  then 
went  on.     At  last  the  fighting  ceasea     We  come  into  the 
new  world  of  the  Convocation  and  the  Disruption  Assembly. 
And  the  whole  concludes  with  a  last  look  of  that  EstaUialK 
ment  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  abandon.     The  importance 
of  the  work  as  a  contribution  to  the  Church  History  of  Soot- 
land  cannot  be  doubted,  and  one  may  safely  predict  that,  u 
time  goes  on,  it  will  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  reepg- 
nized  value. 

Some  opinions  expressed  about  it  at  the  time  of  its  paUi- 
cation  will  be  read  now  with  not  a  little  interest  The  Mr 
lowing  is  from  Mr.  Dunlop  : — 

"  Edikbuiioh,  Jumt  JSf  m^' 

^^  I  was  not  able  till  yesterday  to  begin  to  indulge  myself  in  the  penuil^ 
your  *  Conflict/  which  I  have  now  nearly  finished.  It  has  afforded  me  ^ 
great  delight.  The  introductory  part  is  most  admirable  and  complete,  boCk 
as  a  succinct  and  clear  and  most  interesting  summaiy  of  the  past  hiitoij  ^ 
our  Church,  exhibiting  distinctly  her  characteristic  features,  and  ••  * 
foundation  for  the  new  portion  of  it  of  which  yon  have  become  the  hit- 
torian.  Of  this  part  of  the  work  I  am  not  so  impartial  a  judge,  bectfie 
in  the  circumstance  of  my  being  engaged  while  reading  it  in  fighting  o^ 
again  battles  in  which  I  was  a  combatant  there  is  a  special  intereit  wbkk 
the  bulk  of  readers  will  not  feel ;  but  I  shall  be  surprbed  if  it  do  80* 
deeply  interest  every  reader,  however  little  concerned  with  the  Confix 
itself.  For  myself,  I  have  read  it  with  such  interest  as  to  have  had  le 
time  to  act  the  critic  as  to  the  legal  and  constitutional  discaasioDS  detiOed, 
but  no  defect  or  error  struck  me  as  I  went  through  it — thoagh  I  iM 
of  course,  give  a  more  heedful  attention  to  this  branch  of  it  on  a  fat»* 
occasion.     I  sincerely  congratulate  you  and  the  Church  on  your  work.* 

Here  is  another,  from  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan  Hill,  wboi0 
work  on  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  Paul  is  so  w«U 
known  to  students  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles : — 
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"  Yacht  '  Raven,'  Abboouab,  June  9, 1849. 

**  You  will,  I  trosty  ezciuse  me,  residuary  though  I  be,  for  ezpreesing  to 
jroa  the  interest  and  admiration  with  which  I  read  your  History  of  the  Ten 
Years'  Conflict  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  indeed  too  interesting ; 
for  I  could  not  Uy  it  down  till  I  finished  it,  and  thus  exhausted  what  I 
meant  to  be  my  study  on  the  voyage. 

**  You  are  fortunate  indeed  in  a  noble  subject,  but  your  Church  is  also 
fortunate  in  a  historian ;  for,  independent  of  the  interest  which  it  excites, 
it  appears  to  me,  who  took  different  views  from  you  in  some  respects,  to  be 
a  perfectly  fair  statement  of  the  events  and  principles  at  issue,  so  clearly 
that  we  may  hope  that  the  objects  for  which  you  struggled  may  be 
Lprehended  by  English  readers.  I  never  met  English  hearers  who  could. 
**  I  never  can  think  with  patience  on  the  conduct  of  our  Conservative 
■tateamen,  and  very  little  with  the  party  in  the  Church  with  whom  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  voting,  for  not  combining  to  procure  an  enactment  which 
^rould  have  insured  the  principle  of  Non-Intrusion.  I  am  happy  to  reflect 
that  in  my  humble  sphere  I  did  my  best  If  I  had  been  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle  aa  you  were,  I  have  often  thought  I  would  have  left  the  Church ; 
but  I  went  abroad  in  1839,  and  did  not  return  to  Scotland  till  1846.  I  was, 
however,  in  England  in  1841,  and  acted  cordially  with  John  Hamilton,  Dr. 
M'Kellar,  &a,  as  a  member  of  the  Non-Intrusion  Committee. 

'^  Nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  justice  you  have  done  to 
the  attempt  made  by  my  late  right-hearted  and  clear-headed  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Aigyle," 

Still  more  interesting  are  the  following  notes  by  Professor 
Miller.  We  give  them  all,  although  it  is  only  the  last  which 
specially  refers  to  the  book  of  which  we  are  now  speaking : — 

*'  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  July  1849,  talked  much  with  me  about  the  Disrup- 
tion ;  and  his  general  tone  indicated  great  disappointment  and  discontent 
with  the  conduct  of  his  leading  political  friends  in  that  matter,  both  in  the 
liordi  and  Commons. 

'^  Inter  alia — ^He  told  me  that  he  believed  the  opinion  of  Lords  Cotten- 
bani  and  Brougham  was  not  an  honest  one.  They  had  not  studied  the 
case  fully  when  it  first  came  before  them ;  having  been  told,  on  authority 
thej  placed  confidence  in,  that  the  question  was  both  a  trumpery  and  a 
temporary  one,  that  it  would  soon  be  heard  of  no  more,  and  that  it  was  of 
Yital  importance  for  the  public  weal  that  the  decision  of  the  court  below 
should  be  sustained.  They  decided  accordingly;  and  Lord  Jeffrey's  im- 
pfeanon  and  belief  was  that,  so  far  as  they  had  studied  the  question  on 
that  occasion,  their  conviction  was  opposed  to  their  decision;  that  they 
■tifled  this  for  the  tnq;u*  bonum — nan  ecduia. 
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''Subsequently,  that  this  conviction  deepened;  but  from  pride  and 
other  considerations  they  resolved  to  adhere  to  their  original  dedsoD)  m- 
sound  though  they  knew  it  to  be ;  the  more  especially  as  they  still  beliefad 
that  the  excitement  was  evanescent,  and  that  there  would  be  no  dinuptko. 

"Lord  Jeffrey  had  personal  and  repeated  dealings  with  Lord  Job 
Russell  on  the  Chnrch  question.  He  warned  him  (Lord  John)  of  the 
danger  and  folly  of  the  course  he  and  his  friends  were  pursuing  in  tint 
matter.  And  Lord  John  always  received  this  objurgation  with  a  'pooh 
pooh.'  On  one  occasion  Lord  Jeffrey  was  specially  uigent,  saying,  'Tib 
my  advice,  my  lord ;  you  know  me  to  be  a  safe  man  in  such  matten-ao 
bigot — no  zealous  and  enthusiastic  religionist — no  partisan.  And  I  warn  fw 
that  you  are  committing  a  great  blunder,  and  that  in  consequence  yoa  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  calamity.'  '  Nonsense,'  replied  Lord  John ;  adding. 
*How  many,  think  you,  will  come  out?  Twenty  or  thirty!'  Lord 
Jeffrey  at  once  answered,  *  We  will  not  count  them  by  units,  if  you  pleiie, 
or  by  tens,  but  by  hundreds.  And  as  many  of  these  as  there  are  digitifls 
that  hand  will  remain  stanch  to  their  principles.'  Lord  John  still  remaiiMi 
unbelieving ;  declaring  hU  conviction  that,  if  there  was  a  break-up  at  all, 
only  a  few  turbulent,  hot-headed  spirits  would  leave,  whose  absence  tbej 
would  find  a  great  relief.    And  on  that  he  acted. 

"  Lord  Jeffrey  at  my  request  read  *  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict'  He  wn 
much  delighted  with  it,  and  told  me  so  more  than  once ;  oonunending  the 
work  especially  for  accuracy,  impartiality,  argumentative  power,  akilW 
arrangement,  and  general  literary  merit ;  adding :  '  As  to  the  last,  700 
must  remember  that  my  opinion  is  worth  something.  I  am  entitled  to  be 
considered  a  judge  in  that  department'  But  the  merit  which  he  chiefly 
dwelt  on  was  what  he  termed  courage;  explaining  that  no  difficulty  <v 
objection  was  ever  flinched  from  or  evited,  but  was  always  met  and  roaatered 
in  a  manly  and  masterly  way. 

"  More  than  once  he  said,  *  There  is  no  work  of  the  kind  of  greater  merit, 
80  far  as  I  know.' " 

We  may  also  give  a  pleasant  reminiscence  sent  to  as  ^7 
Mr.  William  Brown.  The  value  of  Mr.  Reddle's  testimony 
will,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  be  very  specially  appreciate^ 
in  Glasgow  : — 

^*  An  important  testimony  to  the  sound  foundation  of  oonsUtutiona]  I>^ 
on  which  the  leaders  of  the  Church  rested,  the  able  manner  in  which  th»t 
legal  foundation  is  set  forth  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  history  of  the  Ten  Years' Co** 
flict,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  the  CL  jrch  were  based  upon  that  foond*^ 
tion,  may  be  had  in  the  opinion,  mature,  though  casually  given,  <rf  **• 
late  Mr.  James  Heddie,  advocate,  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  his  day,  ^^ 
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long  TowD-Clerk  of  Glaagow,  and  whose  judgment  commanded  respect 
both  in  the  Coort  of  Session  and  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

**  The  writer,  who  had  been  Dean  of  Guild,  and  was  then  a  member  of 

the  Town  Conndl,  and  was  also  Mr.  Eeddie's  personal  friend  during  two  or 

three  years  before  the  Disruption,  had  frequeot  occasion  to  see  Mr.  Eeddie 

at  his  diambers,  when  the  latter  took  the  opportunity  several  times  seriously 

to  impugn  the  proceedings  of  the  Non-Intrusion  party,  and  to  say  they  were 

all  wrong  in  point  of  law,  and  were  ruining  the  Church.    His  visitor,  of 

ooarae,  demnrred  to  this,  and  quoted  the  judgment  of  Lord  Moncreiff  and 

other  eminent  lawyers  against  it ;  but  Mr.  Eeddie  always  concluded  by 

that  the  whole  weight  of  the  lawyers  in  the  country  is  against  you. 

**  Late  in  life  Mr.  Beddie  became  an  invalid,  and  so  great  a  sufferer  he 

could  actively  engage  in  nothing.    He  could  still  attend  to  reading,  and 

had  many  books  read  to  him ;  one  of  these,  which  was  lent  by  the  late  Dr. 

Henderson,  was  '  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict'    It  was  read  to  him  by  his 

daughter,  and  he  took  a  very  attentive  interest  in  it.    When  it  was  finished, 

he  said  to  Miss  Reddle,  *  When  you  return  that  book  to  your  friend,  you 

will  give  him  my  thanks,  and  say  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  Free  Church 

leaders  were  right  in  point  of  lawJ  " 

Among  those  within  the  Free  Church  itself  who  were 
moved  to  express  to  the  author  their  opinion  of  his  work, 
no  one  was  more  elaborate  or  more  generous  in  his  criticism 
tluui  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Moncreiff.  Dr.  Buchanan  care- 
fally  preserved  several  long  letters  of  his,  in  which  the  whole 
book  is  carefully  and  in  detail  reviewed.  One  extract  from 
these  letters  is  of  some  personal  interest : — 

^  I  have  so  many  reasons  for  being  gratified  with  your  fourth  chapter, 
that  I  am  rather  unwilling  to  criticize  it  at  alL  Your  manner  of  alluding  to 
ny  grandfather,  at  pp.  205,  206,  is  far  too  agreeable  for  me  to  be  impartial 
in  judging  of  the  portion  of  your  work  where  the  allusion  occurs.  Still  I 
think  I  do  not  go  beyond  the  general  opinion  when  I  say  that  no  portion 
of  it  seems  more  happily  adjusted,  or  more  suitably  and  skilfully  expressed, 
than  your  series  of  sketches  beginning  with  Robertson  and  ending  with 
IfCrie.  I  consider  your  picture  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  to  be  the  only 
one  extant  which  truly  and  sufficiently  portrays  him.  The  brevity  of  the 
ikeiefaee  is  one  of  their  great  recommendations;  and  I  have  nothing  to 
desire  respecting  that  of  my  grandfather,  except,  perhaps,  that  I  might 
have  felt  it  satisfactory,  if  you  had  thought  it  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of 
strangers,  to  advert  to  the  very  great  length  of  the  period  over  which  his 
coarse  of  service  extended,  as  having  enabled  him  to  accomplish  far  more 
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than  he  coald  otherwise  have  done.  But  I  make  this  remark  ainiplj  in 
the  spirit  of  faithfully  recording  whatever  has  occnrred  to  me,  and  not 
because  I  am  otherwise  than  fully  satisfied  and  pleased  with  jciar  £elicitoiis 
description." 

Last  of  all,  we  give  a  note  from  a  statesman  to  whom  the 
Free  Church  has  been  in  various  ways  deeply  indebted,  and 
whom  Dr.  Buchanan  always  regarded  with  the  warmest  admi- 
ration,— Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  : — 

''  On  my  arrival  in  town  for  the  opening  of  Parliament,  I  h^are  fonnd 
awaiting  me  the  copy  of  your  work  on  the  history  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  present  to  me. 

*'  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  this  mark  of  your  Hn/in^^^ 
and  to  assure  you  that  I  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  "^•^^"g 
m3rself  fully  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  your  important  work,  at  which 
I  have  already  had  a  rapid  glance. 

'*  A  friend  of  mine,  a  conscientious  and  earnest-minded  Frendi  Bomaa 
Cathob'c,  well  acquainted  with  our  country  and  language,  once  told  me  that, 
amidst  his  discouragements  in  witnessing  the  progress  of  unbelief  in  m 
many  quarters,  he  had  found  a  singular  comfort  in  the  testimonj  borne  faj 
the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  antliority 
of  conscience  and  of  positive  religious  belief. 

**  I  claim,  therefore,  no  special  credit  when  I  assure  you  that,  diffsring 
myself  from  the  Free  Church  in  some  points  of  belief,  I  neverthelMi  find 
in  it  very  much  that  claims  from  me  both  sympathy  and  honour,  moch 
that  deserves  attentive  study,  much  that  holds  out  the  promise,  mider  God, 
of  future  good  in  times  when  it  appears  as  though,  notwithstanding  miDT 
signs  of  good,  the  masses  of  professing  Christians  were  gradually  rdazug 
their  grasp  of  truth,  and  their  belief  of  the  gospel  as  indeed  a  revelatioB 
given  to  man,  and  not  proceeding  from  him,  and  independent  in  itarif  of 
all  his  impressions  concerning  it.'' 

"  For  the  work  which  he  has  so  happily  achieved/'  says  a 
Critic  of  the  time  (the  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton  of  Londoii, 
as  we  have  some  reason  to  believe),  "  Dr.  Buchanan  possened 
singular  advantages.  With  all  the  arcana  of  that  eventfiil 
story  he  has  the  minute  acquaintance  of  an  immediate  aecor ; 
and  yet,  from  the  mildness  of  his  nature  and  his  habitual  setf- 
possession,  he  has  learned  to  view  it  with  much  of  a  apeetaioi^t 
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eye.  Instinctively  a  gentleman,  he  has  withal  the 
{[eneroos  chivahy  which  characterizes  the  nobler  combatants 
in  eyeiy  strife,  and  which  makes  them  foremost  to  do  justice 
to  antagonists  woiihy  of  themselves.  And  in  many  of  the 
narrator's  artistic  qualities  these  volumes  betoken  no  mean 
accomplishment  Eloquent  without  rhetorical  effort,  the  story 
18  told  with  delightful  continuousness,  and  a  dramatic  unity 
pervades  it  to  the  close.  Intractable  materials  have  been 
Iiandied  with  consummate  skill ;  long  debates  are  condensed 
into  vivid  dialogues,  and  by  a  rapid  recital,  or  on  a  current 
of  lively  description  or  earnest  feeling,  the  reader  is  tided 
over  the  more  tedious  technicalities.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
modem  incident,  and  therefore  the  writer  does  not  affect  a 
stately  or  antique  style ;  but  in  dispensing  with  the  tragic 
stilts  there  was  no  danger  that  he  would  forget  the  inherent 
dignity  of  his  theme.  Accordingly,  by  writing  a  book,  the 
honest  expression  of  a  cheerful  but  earnest  mind.  Dr. 
Buchanan  has  at  once  secured  good-will  for  his  sprightliness 
and  sympathy  in  his  seriousnesa  It  is  a  noble  production ; 
and  by  its  masterly  ground-work  of  principles  has  given 
catholic  importance  to  a  local  feud,  just  as  its  preliminary 
sketch  of  Scottish  Church  History  shows  that,  instead  of 
being  a  mushroom  movement,  the  Revolution  of  1843  has  a 
root  deep  as  the  martyrs'  graves,  and  a  vitality  enduring  and 
intense  as  is  the  nation's  heart'' 

The  success  of  Dr.  Buchanan  in  connection  with  this  his- 
torical effort  led  him,  a  few  years  later,  to  contemplate  another 
work  of  a  similar  kind.  What  its  character  was  intended  to 
be  will  be  gathered  from  the  outline  which  he  drew  up,  and 
copies  of  which  he  circulated,  with  a  view  to  the  collection 
of  suitable  material  The  prospectus  before  us  now  is  in 
print,  and  its  completeness  shows  how  thoroughly  the  plan 
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of  the  book  had  been  thought  out  in  his  own  mind.      The 
reader  will  look  through  it  with  a  melancholy  interest : — 

THE  TEN  YEAKS*  REBUILDING;  OR,  THE  BREACH  MADE 
BY  THE  STATE  REPAIRED  BY  THE  PEOPLE: 

BKOrO  A  8BQUXL  TO 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DISRUPTION  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


OONTENTB. 

iNTBODUonoN.— The  Church  Disestablished;  a  Preliminary  Sketch. 

Sbotion  Fibst.— DiSBXTPnoir  SAOBirion;  or,  the  "Great  Price  "of  the  Chwob^ 
Freedom: — 

Chap.  I. — ^A  Houseless  Ministry;  or,  the  Leaving  of  the  Hanaa.  {lUmtkm 
live  C(ue«— Showing  the  sererity  of  the  trial) 

Chap.  II.— A  Churchless People;  or,  the  Congregation  in  the  FEddn  (Osaa 
— Preaching  and  dispensation  of  the  Sacraments  in  the  open  air — ^Hardsfaipi  Is 
which  congregations  were  thus  exposed.) 

Chap.  III. — Domestic  Trials;  or,  "  Five  in  One  House  Dtrided— two 
three,  and  three  against  two.*'     {ExampU$ — Showing  painfnlnaw  of 
between  feeling  and  duty.) 

Chap.  IV. — Public  Wrongs  and  Private  Persecutions ;  or,  the  Site-nfoMn 
and  their  Kindred  Oppressors.  (Cosft— In  which  sites  were  rsfnaed,  aad  the 
consequent  hardships  of  ministers  and  people  —  opprenloii  of  landlordB  ia 
coercing  tenants  to  conform  to  the  Establishment,  and  of  masters  in  nnwrrit 
servants.) 

Chap.  V. — The  Unseen  Victims;  or,  the  Martyrs  with  no  ScalfaM  mad  as 
Stake.     {Ca8e» — Of  ministers  losing  their  health,  or  dying,  under  the 
of  the  hardships  to  which  the  Disruption  subjected  them — like  cases  of 
of  congregations,  from  exposure  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  where  dtas 
refused.) 

SscnoN  Second.— DiSBUPnoir  Blbbsikos;  or,  the  Payment  of  the  "Great  IViee* 
acknowledged  with  a  Great  Reward : — 

Chap.  VI.— The  Large  Adherence  of  the  People  to  the  Chnroli^b  TVatliajf 
for  Christ.  (Cases— Of  congregations,  and  of  whole  districts  of  ooastiy— 
statistics  of  Free  and  Established  churches,  then  and  now,  in  theae 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  people  came  out  at  the 
of  all  the  Church's  missionaries,  and  of  most  of  her  rolmiial  minislms  sad 
congregations.) 

Chap.  VII.— The  Cordial  Sympathy  of  other  Churches.  (The  Depotalioai 
at  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  and  at  Canonmills  Hall,  in  184^— Letters  ol  i^ai* 
pathy— feeling  manifested  in  America  and  on  the  Continent) 

Chap.  VTII.— A  Time  of  Reviving  and  Refreshing— the  Frapk  Hu^fri^r 
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id  Thinting  for  the  Word.  {EaoampUs — Cases  of  spiritiial  fruit — favour 
■bown  by  Divine  Providence  in  the  weather  of  1843,  when  the  congregations 
were  mostly  worshipping  in  the  fields.) 

Chap.  IX. — ^Enlarged  Opportunities  of  Usefulness  opened  for  the  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad.  (Coset— Of  access  to  Moderate  parishes,  and  good  resulting 
— acceptance  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  colonies,  and  in  foreign  countries.) 

Chap.  X.—Unanimity  of  the  Church's  Councils,  and  Energy  of  her  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Chap.  XL— The  Breach  Repaired;  or,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  as  she 
now  is. 

^icnoH  Thibd.— Effiots  of  th«  Disbuftton  :— 
Chap.  XIL—Sodal  Effects  of  the  Disruption. 
Chap.  XIIL— Political  Effects  of  the  Disruption. 
Chap.  XIV. — Religious  Effects  of  the  Disruption. 

CovoumiOH.— Chap.  XV.— The  Hand  of  God  in  the  whole  Movement. 

Among  Dr.  Buchanan's  papers  are  various  proofs  that  he 
had  done  something  toward  the  execution  of  this  plan.  He 
made  a  tour  in  Sutherlandshire  in  1853,  with  a  view  to 
seeing  the  state  of  the  Highlands  with  his  own  eyes ;  and 
the  Journal  then  kept  by  him  is  still  preserved.  He  also 
received  from  various  quarters  narratives  detailing  the  ex- 
periences of  coimtry  ministers  at  the  Disruption.  But  the 
pressure  of  other  occupations  became  too  much  for  him,  and 
the  idea  had  in  the  long  run  to  be  given  up.  There  is  some 
reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  he  never  wholly  abandoned 
the  thought  of  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Free  Church. 
He  indulged  the  hope  that  in  the  late  evening  of  his  life  he 
might  be  able  to  carry  out  his  long-cherished  plan,  to  some 
extent;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  he  had  done  so, 
the  work  would  have  been  more  valuable  than  even  one 
written  earlier.  But  the  day  never  came ;  and  his  reputation 
M  a  historian  rests  wholly  on  "  The  Ten  Years*  Conflict." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


MISSION    WORK    IN   THE   WYNDa 


It  has  been  the  distinction  of  Glasgow,  that  during  the  Iwt 
half-century  it  has  produced  a  larger  proportion  of  libenl- 
hearted  men  than  perhaps  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  earliest  to  make  his  influence  feli  w«> 
Mr.  William  Campbell  of  Tillichewan.  He  was  amoBg  the 
first  to  catch  the  generous  spirit  of  Chalmers ;  and  he  lived 
long  enough  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.  In  1835,  fof 
example,  we  find  him  presiding  over  a  meeting  which  hid 
been  convened  for  exactly  the  same  ends  as  had  led  him, 
twenty  years  before,  to  propose  a  scheme  of  his  own  to  the 
then  unbroken  Church  of  Scotland.  At  the  earlier  period  he 
had  planned  to  raise  £140,000,  with  a  view  to  the  erection 
of  one  hundred  new  places  of  worship  throughout  Scotland  *» 
at  the  later  date  he  is  seen  acting  as  the  cbairman  of  t 
building  society,  whose  object  was  to  meet  the  spiritori 
destitution  of  the  particular  city  in  which  he  lived. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  opening  speech,  referred  to  the 
history  of  Church  Extension  in  Glasgow.  Forty  years  befci«» 
he  said,  Dr.  Chalmers  had  come  to  the  city  and  found  odIT 
seven  parish  churches  for  a  population  of  nearly  200,000. 
Shocked  at  this  inadequate  supply  of  the  means  of  grace,  he 
had  pressed  on  the  Magistracy  and  Town  Council  the  duty  of 
adding  to  the  church  accommodation ;  and  had  so  fkr  succeeded, 
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at  hifi  solidtatioD  they  built  St.  John's,  and  purchased 
ames'a  But  the  disproportion  between  the  supply  and 
leed  was  still  far  too  great,  and  as  the  movements  of 
onstituted  authorities  were  too  slow  to  meet  the  emer- 
r,  certain  laymen  resolved  to  take  up  the  cause  and 
cute  it  at  their  own  hand.  Mr.  William  Collins 
the  lead  in  this  enterprise,  and  the  success  of  it  was 
ifdiant  Within  five  years  twenty  new  churches  were 
in  Glasgow  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  the  available 
g8  of  the  Establishment  were  increased  from  7000  to 
90.  Nor  was  this  great  multiplication  of  places  of  wor- 
found  to  be  superfluous.  The  population  was  all  the 
>  rapidly  growing;  and  many,  it  was  ascertained,  had  not 
attending  church,  simply  because  there  was  no  church 
eir  neighbourhood. 

We  have  got  a  new  scheme  now,"  Mr.  Campbell  went  on 
f — "  that  of  Dr.  Buchanan  ;  a  scheme  which  goes  deeper 
the  mass  of  the  com/munity  than  did  the  scheme  of  Mr, 
fiB;  for  while  his  was  rather  adapted  to  accommodate  the 
le  classes,  Dr.  Buchanan's  is  intended  and  fitted  to  reach 
I  to  the  very  roots  of  society.'*  Mr.  Campbell  added 
he  was  more  hopeful  of  the  lower  class  than  of  those 
were  not  so  degraded  in  their  social  position ;  for  they 
BO  friendless,  so  unhappy  and  depressed,  that  it  was 
onsolations  of  the  gospel  alone  which  could  bring  them 
xmifort. 

>w  Dr.  Buchanan  came  to  undertake  the  scheme  here 
m  of  is  very  well  told  by  Mr.  Morison,  to  whose  recol- 
iM  of  work  in  connection  with  the  Free  Tron  Church  we 
already  been  greatly  indebted.  But  before  giving  his 
intv  it  may  be  well  to  interpose  here  two  things — 
KMDO  reference  to  a  great  work  of  church  building  which 
Kamption  necessitated,  and  to  which  Mr.  Campbell  had 
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no  occasion  to  refer;  and  (2)  some  description  of  the  territory 
whose  amelioration  the  Tron  Free  Church  felt  itself  called 
upon^  after  a  time,  to  undertake. 

In  1843,  a  large  proportion  of  the  ministers  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  "came  out/'  Those  who  held  parochial  charges  were, 
of  course,  at  once  required  to  find  accommodation  for  them- 
selves and  their  congregations  elsewhere ;  but  it  was  thought 
extremely  hard  that  the  new  churches,  which  had  been  raised 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Collins  and  the  Evangelicals, 
should  be  abandoned  by  the  very  persons  who  had  so  recently 
erected  them ;  and  an  effort  was  made  by  these  parties  to 
establish  a  claim  to  them  in  a  court  of  law.  The  effort 
failed  Their  title  in  equity  was  in  most  quarters  recognised; 
but,  with  a  blind  belief  in  the  certainty  of  relief  from  F^uiia- 
ment,  they  had  almost  universally  bound  their  churches  to 
the  Establishment  whatever  it  might  happen  to  be ;  and  at 
so  late  a  date  as  1849  a  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  wi9 
given  which  compelled  ten  fresh  congregations  to  leave  the 
sanctuaries  in  which  they  had  up  till  that  time  been  worship- 
ping, and  to  face  all  the  difficulties  of  finding  other  places  in 
which  to  rest.  This  circumstance  greatly  extended  the  ordinary 
buUdhig  era  in  Glasgow  over  the  time  it  had  occupied  else- 
where, and  to  it,  perhaps,  we  are  to  attribute  the  fiict  that 
the  work  of  Church  Extension  proper  did  not  commence  there 
till  almost  ten  years  after  the  Disruption  In  the  interval 
however,  between  1843  and  1853,  the  framework  of  the 
Church  was  completely  restored, — twenty-eight  new  Free 
churches  having  then  been  built  in  the  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood at  a  cost  of  about  £107,000, — and  now  as  this 
busy  time  was  drawing  to  a  close  the  missionary  spiril 
began  to  stir,  and  to  seek  expansion  in  the  breaking  of  6reAm 
ground. 

With   regard    to    the   territory   in  which   the   Tron  Free 
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Church  commenced  operations,  here  is  what  is  said  about  it 
by  Mr.  Maccoll : — 

**TheWjrnds*had  a  sunken  population  of  nearly  12,000, — six  times  the 
maximum  of  Dr.  Chalmers  for  a  district, — and  that  population  bordered  on 
and  insensibly  me}ted  into  districts  quite  as  sunken  and  quite  as  populous. 
Glasgow,  unlike  Edinburgh,  had  this  population  much  more  inconveniently 
removed  from  the  wealthy,  educated,  and  helpful  classes.  The  Wynds 
were  the  lowest  moral  level  of  a  large  and  rapidly  extending  surface.  They 
were  oonstantly  receiving  the  drainage  or  dregs  of  nearly  half  a  million. 
Half  the  population  of  the  district  or  more  were  Eoman  Catholic  It  had 
been  difficult  and  indeed  dangerous  for  decently-dressed  people  to  pass 
through  certain  portions  of  the  district  without  insult  and  outrage.  The 
Saltmarket  and  the  Bridgegate  were  constantly  crowded  from  morning  to 
ni^t  with  hundreds  ready  for  riot.  The  houses  were  dilapidated,  the 
^oaee  filthy ;  pauperism,  crime,  indecency,  drunkenness,  fanaticism,  brutality 

had  here  their  home. A  great  gulf  was  forming  and  yearly  widening 

between  the  Wynds  and  the  West  End.  The  streams  of  busy  life,  like 
mighty  rivers,  luui  long  been  making  new  channels  through  a  richer  soil, 
and  thoee  large,  oozy  depths  were  thus  less  and  less  within  reach  of  the 
main  routes  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  of  city  life.  Unless  something 
were  done  quickly,  and  on  some  scale  adequate  to  the  increasing  necessities, 
not  only  would  the  work  be  soon  beyond  the  resources  of  any  labour  and 
meens  at  the  command  of  the  benevolent,  but  the  black  seething  bog  might 
bunt  upon  the  green  fruitful  borders  that  were  still  with  difficulty  retained. 
The  Wynd  work  was  thus  not  only  deeply  important,  but  critical" 

The  prospect  thus  pictured  was  certainly  a  sufficiently 
alarming  one,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  glad  that  when  the 
problem  of  the  reclamation  of  this  wilderness  did  come  to 
press  itself  with  overwhelming  urgency  upon  such  men  as 
were  called  to  grapple  with  it,  the  day  had  gone  by  when  it 
was  thought  indispensable  that  municipal  or  parliamentary 
money  must  be  got  for  the  support  of  a  missionary  agency. 
What  a  miserable  thing  it  would  have  been  if  Dr.  Buchanan 
had  been  obliged  once  more  to  betake  himself  to  London  and 
renew  his  appeals  in  Downing  Street  or  St.  Stephen's ! 
Happily  he  had  by  this  time  learned  a  better  way.     The 

•  "  Work  in  the  Wynds. **    By  the  R«v.  D.  Maccoll.    London:  Nelaon  ft  Son*. 
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Christoan  people  had  proved  to  be  immensely  quicker  in 
their  sympathy  and  readier  with  their  help  than  the  poUti- 
ciana  He  addressed  himself  to  them^  and  with  their  aid  he 
entered  on  the  prosecution  of  a  scheme  whose  marvelloai 
success  is  one  of  the  memorabilia  in  the  history  of  domestic 
missions. 

The  roots  of  the  scheme  appear  to  have  lain  deeper  thao 
IB  generally  supposed 

"  The  first  missionary  efforts,"  says  Mr.  Morison,  "of  the 
congregation,  after  being  organized,  were  directed  to  the  OU 
Tron  Parish,  then  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  sonken 
and  wretched  in  the  city.  In  November  of  the  year  of  the 
Disruption  the  Session  of  the  Free  Tron  rented  a  school  in 
Miller's  Place,  a  small  street  in  the  very  heart  of  the  parisL 
A  day  school  was  at  once  begun  here,  while  the  building  wii 
utilized  on  Sabbath  evenings  by  Sabbath  schools  and  also  i 
preaching  station.  The  service  at  these  meetings  was  con- 
ducted every  second  Sabbath  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  ministerial  work  On  the  Sabbaths  when  he  was 
not  present  the  elders  conducted  devotional  services.  This 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  efforts  of  the  Free  Tron  ooo- 
gregation,  which  were  afterwards  to  develop  into  what  w«s 
afterwards  known  as  the  *  Wynd  Mission.* 

"  During  this  winter,  in  addition  to  all  his  public  work  and 
his  pastoral  duties  connected  with  a  large  and  scattered  con- 
gregation. Dr.  Buchanan  held  a  class  on  Sabbath  evenings  for 
young  people,  at  which  there  were  over  one  hundred  con- 
stantly in  attendance.  The  new  church  was  opened  during 
the  summer  of  1844  (I  think  in  June  of  that  year);  theBcv- 
Dr.  Robert  Gordon  preached  in  the  forenoon,  and  Dr.  Buchantn 
in  the  afternoon.  Before  the  new  church  was  opened  there 
had  been  an  election  of  deacons,  so  that  when  the  congr^ 
tion  got  settled  in  the  church  all  the  various  agencies  of  m 
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leiive  and  vigorous  Christian  congregation  were  in  full  oper- 
ition. 

"In  March  1845  Dr.  Chalmers  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
Free  Tron  Church  on  the  subject  of  'Congregational  Local 
Kiflsions;'  and  immediately  thereafter  the  Session  of  the  Free 
Tion  took  up  the  subject  and  resolved  to  concentrate  their 
ifforts  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  Tron  parish,  requesting  the 
igency  then  existing  to  co-operate  with  them  in  carrying  out 
ills  schema 

"  In  1845  Dr.  Buchanan  and  his  Session  admitted  as  a  com- 
nanicant  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Loughlin,  who  had  been  a  priest  of 
Jie  Church  of  Bome  in  Ireland  Shortly  after  this,  Mr. 
yhofoghlin  was  engaged  by  the  Session  to  act  as  a  missionary 
ind  Scripture  reader  amongst  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
wding  in  that  part  of  the  Tron  parish  which  had  been 
elected  as  the  local  mission  field  of  the  congregation.  Mr. 
XLoughlin  continued  to  labour  in  this  capacity  for  several 
reaiB  with  great  acceptance 

"  Shortly  after  this  it  became  necessary  for  the  Session,  in 
iroeecuting  their  work  in  the  missionary  district,  to  engage  a 
^^lar  missionary,  in  order  that  the  work  of  visitation  might 
e  more  efficiently  done.  This  was  done,  in  conjunction  with 
be  Glasgow  City  Mission,  by  the  engagement  of  a  divinity 
todent  (Mr.  Allan),  who  continued  to  labour  to  the  satisfaction 
f  the  Session  and  congregation  until  after  he  was  licensed  to 
veaeh  the  gospel. 

"  In  1847  an  important  association  was  formed  in  connection 
rith  the  congregation.  It  was  composed  of  young  men  who 
mned  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
be  Redeemer's  kingdom  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
fToposal  at  once  met  the  cordial  approval  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
nd  his  Session;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  move- 
lent  began  amongst  the    young  men    themselves   without 

20 
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being  suggested  by  the  Session  or  Dr.  Buchanan,  showing 
how  thoroughly  Dr.  Buchanan  had  embued  his  congregatioi 
with  his  own  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  m]aBioii& 
This  society  still  continues  to  exist,  and  has  been  the  meaoi, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  of  doing  much  good  both  at  home 
and  abroad  This  association  had  the  privilege,  during  Dr. 
Buchanan's  ministry  in  the  Tron,  of  supporting  the  Be?. 
Lai  Behari  Dey  during  the  time  he  was  prosecuting  bis 
studies  for  the  ministry.  This  accomplished  native  is  mm 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Free  Church  in  Bengal 

"  The  educational  efforts  of  the  congregation  were  not  eoo- 
fined  to  the  Miller's  Place  school — a  large  hall  in  the  Kidge- 
gate  having  been  acquired  and  fitted  up  as  a  schoohxxMD,  with 
e£Bcient  teachers,  male  and  female ;  while  another  school, 
built  for  the  purpose  by  a  few  of  the  laige-hearted  offiee- 
bearers  connected  with  the  Free  Tron,*  was  begun  in  the  (Md 
Wynd.  Both  of  these  schools  did  most  excellent  and  efficient 
work,  and  it  was  on  the  success  of  the  latter  that  Dr. 
Buchanan  founded  the  theories  which  he  developed  in  hit 
popular  and  effective  lecture  on  '  The  Schoolmaster  in  the 
Wynda' 

"In  the  beginning  of  1850  an  important  step  was  taken 
by  the  Session  of  the  Free  Tron  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr- 
Buchanan.  This  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  Hogg  le 
missionary  in  the  Tron  parish.  While  the  Session  had  reiflon 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  labours  of  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  O'LooghEn. 
yet  as  both  of  these  gentlemen  could  give  but  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  work,  it  necessarily  followed  that  the  resute 
were  comparatively  small.  The  attention  of  Dr.  BuchioiB 
had  been  directed — through  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Gray  rf 


*  Mr.  James  Stevenson  mentions  that  this  school  wm  originally  an  old 
work,  which  was  ac<iuired  by  the  late  John  Blackie,  Esq.,  senior,  bead  of  ^ 
eminent  publishing  finn  of  that  name,  for  £500,  and  transferred  by  bin  to  ^ 
congregation. 
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• 

urthy  we  believe— to  Mr.  Hogg,  as  a  man  of  no  common  force 
ehancter^  united  to  genuine .  piety,  great  natural  abilities, 
d  indomitable  perseverance.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  not  long 
seeing  how  eminently  suitable  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hogg  was 
r  the  work  which  he  and  his  Session  had  in  hand.  Mr. 
)gg  was  at  once  unanimously  and  cordially  appointed  as 
smonary  of  the  congregation  in  the  Wynds  and  Bridgegate. 
IB  not  necessaiy  to  advert  to  the  importance  of  this  appoint- 
mt,  as  it  has  become  a  matter  of  such  public  interest,  mark- 
;  as  it  does  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Home  Mission  work 
Olaagow  and  other  large  towns  throughout  Scotland.  For 
an  Mr.  'ELosat  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by  day 
d  by  nighCoxganizing  visitors,  visiting  himself,  lecturing 
etching, — ^in  fact,  devoting  his  whole  time  and  energies  to 
I  work.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Hogg  almost 
^  in  the  Wynds  for  yeara  His  duties  were  to  visit  in  the 
ynds  for  five  days  in  the  week,  hold  at  least  one  prayer- 
Miing  on  a  week  night,  preach  two  discourses  every  Sabbath, 
sides  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  educational  operations 
tlie  congregation  in  the  parish.  These  comprised  two  ki^e 
d  well-attended  day  schools,  and  a  large  stafi*  of  Sabbath- 
bool  teachers,  with  many  hundred  scholars  of  the  very 
onst  and  most  ignorant  class.  In  all  these  manifold  and 
Inoiis  labours  Mr.  Hogg  had  the  cordial  support  and  help  of 
r.  Buchanan.  This  work,  under  the  Session  and  Mr.  Hogg, 
id  been  so  successful,  that  in  October  1851  application  was 
ide  to  the  Presbytery  for  leave  to  dispense  the  communion 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  those  who  had  been  gathered  into  the 
iarion.  The  attendance  at  the  Sabbath  evening  service  in 
e  Bridgegate  Schoolroom  at  this  time  was  over  200;  while 
was  calculated  that  over  350  individuals,  all  adults,  were 
nnected  with  the  mission,  all  of  whom  had  either  been  utter 
nngen  to  social  worship  or  who  had  long  ago  fallen  from 
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it.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  in  whid 
Dr.  Buchanan  himself  tested,  the  fitness  of  those  who  wished 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  first  iime^  it  wis 
found  that  fifty-nine  persons  were,  after  repeated  examinations 
by  Dr.  Buchanan  and  members  of  his  Session,  judged  fit  and 
proper,  so  far  as  religious  knowledge  and  character  were  cod- 
cemed,  to  be  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

''  This  first  sacrament  of  the  infant  Church  of  the  Wynds 
took  place  on  December  7,  1851,  and  created  a  good  deal  ct 
interest  in  the  district.  Dr.  Buchanan  bore  testimony  to  the 
great  interest  and  solemnity  manifested  by  the  communicsnts 
and  the  congregation  present  The  satis&ction  of  Dr.  Buch- 
anan and  Mr.  Hogg  on  the  occasion  were  not  without  soma 
slight  drawbacks;  not,  however,  from  the  communicants  or  tlie 
worshippers,  but  from  the  rude  and  sunken  population  in  tlie 
neighbourhood,  and  whose  good  for  time  and  eternity  was  the 
object  of  their  labours.  During  the  service,  on  the  evening  rf 
the  first  communion,  an  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the 
meeting  by  throwing  stones  at  the  windows,  breaking  the 
glass,  and  creating  a  noise  outside  with  most  abusive  language 
towards  the  worshippers.  The  Session  were  obliged  to  apply 
to  the  police  for  protection  against  such  conduct  in  future. 

"  Without  giving  a  history  of  the  Wynd  Mission  and  jJl 
its  various  agencies,  it  may  be  suflicient  to  state  that  the  work 
was  so  vigorously  and  successfully  carried  on  that  by  iUy 
1852  there  were  no  fewer  than  forty-six  new  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Lord's  Table  in  the  Mission  Station.  Befoiv 
the  end  of  this  year,  1852,  Dr.  Buchanan  and  his  Session  were 
taking  steps  to  secure  a  site  for  a  new  church  to  be  erected  in 
the  Tron  parish  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  and 
steadily  increasing  congregation  gathered  together  by  M^- 
Hogg.  The  communion  was  again  dispensed  in  the  Bridgegite 
Schoolroom  on  Sabbath,  December  5,  when  116  communiciDt* 
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putook  of  ihat  holy  ordinance,  all  of  whom  had  no  connection 
with  any  church  before." 

The  work  thus  described — the  need  for  it,  its  difficulties, 
and  its  successes — ^had  been  all  the  while  watched  with 
anxious  attention  by  Dr.  Buchanan;  and  as  it  proceeded,  the 
oonviction  grew  upon  him  that,  in  the  lanes  and  byways  of 
our  great  cities,  a  state  of  things  was  prevailing  descreditable 
to  the  Christian  Church,  and  menacing  in  the  highest  degree 
to  the  stability  of  society.  Although,  then,  he  had  in  hand 
already  the  direction  of  a  scheme  sufficient,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  tax  all  his  energies,  and  although  he  had  just  com- 
[deted  a  work  which  had  cost  him  many  months  of  laborious 
itady^  he  plunged  a&esh  into  a  new  enterprise,  which,  we 
bave  good  reason  for  believing,  moved  him  more  deeply  than 
mything  else  in  his  whole  ministerial  life.  We  find  nowhere 
in  any  of  his  other  speeches  or  writings  such  passion,  such 
keen  and  overpowering  emotion,  as  appear  in  his  appeals  in 
xnmection  with  the  evangelization  of  Glasgow. 

What  seems  to  have  soon  impressed  him  in  a  peculiarly 
ively  way  was  an  idea  to  which  Lord  Macaulay  afterwards 
ipave  expression  in  a  brilliant  address  to  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
bargk  "I  remember,"  said  the  eloquent  historian,  ''that 
&dam  Smith  and  that  Gibbon  had  told  us  that  there  would 
never  again  be  a  destruction  of  civilization  by  barbariana 
rbe  flood,  they  said,  would  no  more  return  to  cover  the  earth ; 
ind  they  seemed  to  reason  justly,  for  they  compared  the  im- 
DoeDfle  strength  of  the  civilized  part  of  the  world  with  the 
vreakness  of  that  part  which  remained  savage,  and  asked  from 
whence  were  to  come  those  Huns  and  from  whence  were  to 
some  those  Vandals  who  were  again  to  destroy  civilization? 
AJas!  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  civilization  itself  might 
engender  the  barbarians  which  should  destroy  it;  it  did  not 
ooeor  to  them  that  in  the  very  heart  of  great  capitals,  in  the 
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very  Deighbourhood  of  splendid  palaces^  and  chnrcheB^  and 
theatres,  and  libraries,  and  museums,  vice,  and  ignorance,  and 
misery  might  produce  a  race  of  Huns  fiercer  than  those  who 
marched  under  Attila,  and  Vandals  more  bent  on  destmctioo 
than  those  which  followed  Genseric." 

So  spoke  Macaulay  in  1852.  Two  years  before,  on  the 
30th  January  1850,  Dr.  Buchanan  delivered  a  public  lecture,* 
under  the  presidency  of  the  then  Lord  Provost  (Sir  Jamei 
Anderson),  in  which  he  showed  that  the  barbarism  ci  the 
Wynds  was  already  threatening  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
the  more  orderly  districts  of  the  city.  "Blythswood  Hill 
and  Bridgegate,''  said  he,  ''are  not  more  than  a  mile  apari^ 
and  yet,  practically,  they  are  nearly  as  far  asunder  as  the 

antipodes But  it  is  unwise  and  unsafe  to  leave  unquenchod 

the  smouldering  fires  which  are  spreading  under  our  feet 

And  the  forms  in  which  our  sins  are  finding  us  out  in  thii 
matter  teach  us  at  what  a  cost  we  are  indulging  our  selfii 
ignorance  and  unconcern  as  to  how  men  live  in  such  disbrieU 
as  the  Wynda" 

His  illustrations  as  to  the  expense  entailed  upon  a  dty  hj 
indifierence  to  the  moral  condition  of  its  waste  places,  were 
taken  from  the  amount  of  the  outlay  that  had  been  required 
during  the  previous  year  for  the  maintenance  of  panperiflOi 
and  the  suppression  of  crime.  He  had  ascertained  that  tte 
regular  paupers  had  numbered  25,000,  and  the  casual  poor 
numbered  30,000  more.  To  meet  the  wants  of  so  many,  to 
assessment  had  been  required  of  £106,000.  **  Here,"  said  he, 
''  is  a  standing  army  devouring  the  substance  of  their  mofc 
sober  and  industrious  fellow-citizena  Were  this  firigfatfU 
multitude  seen  approaching  the  city  in  battle  array  to  ItffJ 
their  subsidy  of  £106,000  by  force  of  arms,  even  the  peaco- 

•  Afterwards  pablished,  and  widely  circulated,  under  the  title  of  "  TV  Scko*^ 
master  in  the  Wynds.*'    Glasgow :  Bladde  &  Son. 
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fbl  citizens  of  Si  Mungo  might  be  moved  to  make  an  effort, 
at  least — like  Bailie  Nieol  Jarvie  in  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle 
— to  get  their  rusty  '  shabbies '  out  of  their  decaying  sheatha 
As  it  is,  the  clamour^  though  very  loud  and  angry,  is  confined 
to  the  strife  of  tongues  in  ward  and  parochial  board  meetings 
— finishing  not  unfrequently  with  fresh  expenses  in  the  courts 
of  law.  If,  indeed,  this  mass  of  pauperism  were  the  result  of 
inevitable  misfortune,  and  if  the  money  expended  on  it  were 
dai/ng  omything  whatever  to  cure  it,  burdensome  as  it  is,  it 
mi|^t  be  patiently  and  even  cheerfully  borne.  The  evil, 
however,  is  one  which,  unhappily,  has  no  such  alleviations. 
Let  any  one  examine  the  rank  and  file  of  that  huge  army, 
more  than  70,000  strong,  which  has  come,  like  a  doud  of 
kiensts,  upon  the  city,  and  when  he  has  told  off  all  those  whose 
pauperism  can  be  traced,  without  effort,  to  idleness,  improvi- 
dence, and  intemperance,  there  will  be  little  more  than  the 
mere  skeleton  of  the  army  left  behind.'' 

Regarding  the  crime  of  the  city,  statistics  of  a  like  un- 
comfortable kind  were  given.  During  1848,  so  many  as 
24,000  arrests  had  been  made;  and  the  cost  of  the  Police 
Departaaent  had  been  over  £74,000. 

What  made  the  outlay  in  connection  with  both  organiza- 
tions peculiarly  grievous  was,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  pointed  out, 
this  fiict, — ^that  neUher  of  them  was  remedial.  They  did 
nothing  whatever  to  cure  the  evils  they  were  instituted  to 
meet;  and  he  contrasts  the  great  and  unsatisfactory  expendi- 
ture on  their  maintenance  with  the  miserable  amount  which 
WIS  devoted  to  the  support  of  religion  and  education.  Pauper- 
ism and  vice  were  costing  Glasgow  more  than  £180,000  a  year; 
while  to  religion  and  education  there  was  being  given,  on  a 
liberal  computation,  considerably  less  than  £40,000  a  year. 

Having  thus  cleared  his  ground,  by  showing  that  the 
agencies  then  in  operation  were  not  adequate  to  the  meet- 
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ing  of  the  case,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  indicate  *'  a  more 
excellent  way."  To  bring  about  a  real  and  lasting  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  more  destitute  classes  of  society, 
the  material  to  be  wrought  upon  must,  he  held,  be  the  rising 
generation;  and  the  problem,  accordingly,  which  he  set  him- 
self to  discuss,  was  "  how  most  speedily  and  most  effectually 
to  secure  an  enlightened  and  Christian  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor."  He  believed  that  his  experience  in  the 
Wynds  had  supplied  him  with  the  key  to  that  problem;  and 
the  remainder  of  his  address  was  devoted  to  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  what  had  been  done  there. 

The  interest  of  his  account  turns  mainly  on  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  gives  of  two  plans  which  were  tried  for  filling 
the  school  planted  in  the  Old  Wynd.  The  attrax:tive  plan,  as 
he  calls  it,  proved  quite  unsuccessful  in  a  district  where  the 
desire  to  learn  did  not  exist  in  an  active  form;  and  all  the 
results  that  were  satisfactory  followed  from  the  other  method, 
that  of  aggression.  The  first  step  was  to  form  an  educational 
association,  whose  object  was  declared  to  be  "  to  disseminate 
the  advantages  of  a  scriptural  education  among  the  working- 
classes,  to  induce  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
afibrded  for  that  purpose,  and  to  co-operate  with  parents  in 
securing  this  most  desirable  end."  By  this  association  a 
band  of  visitors  was  organized,  who  were  required  to  ascer- 
tain for  themselves,  in  a  direct  way,  the  state  of  education 
in  their  respective  districts,  and  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  difficulties  out  of  the  way  of  children  attending  the  school 
And  still  fui*ther  to  aid  in  this  work,  a  number  of  individuals 
were  secured  who,  though  not  able  to  give  active  personal 
service,  were  willing  to  help  with  their  sympathy  and  means. 
These  last  were  called  patrons ;  and  their  duty  consisted,  not 
merely  in  paying  the  fees  of  destitute  children,  but  in  taking 
a  kindly  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  those  whom  they 
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undertook  to  assist  Dr.  Buchanan  had  a  special  favour  for 
this  last  arrangement,  and  he  dwelt  upon  it  in  his  lecture 
with  some  emphasis.  "  The  kind  benefactor/'  says  he,  ''  who 
has  become,  according  to  this  system,  the  patron  of  some  poor, 
hdpless,  selected  youth,  goes  and  meets  him  at  the  school; 
speaks  to  him  a  few  encouraging  words;  follows  him  to  his 
bumble  and  comfortless  home ;  introduces  himself  to  the 
parents  as  the  friend  of  the  child;  wins  his  way  to  their 
confidence  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  comes  in  such  a  character; 
awakens  their  self-respect  by  making  them  feel  that  those 
above  them  take  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  their  family ; 
and  thus,  by  degrees,  bridges  over  that  widening  and  perilous 
gulf  which,  in  those  modem  times,  has  been  more  and  more 
separating  and  estranging  from  one  another  the  upper  and 
lower  orders  of  the  people." 

The  school  established  in  this  spirit,  and  carried  on  in  the 
ways  that  have  been  indicated,  proved  to  be  signally  success* 
fuL  Out  of  it  grew  also  other  elevating  agencies,  which 
materially  contributed  to  the  amelioration  of  the  district. 
And  Dr.  Buchanan,  as  he  looked  on,  became  so  satisfied  that 
one  efiective  method  at  least  had  been  discovered  for  meet- 
ing the  evils  of  the  city,  that  he  felt  constrained  to  make 
known  the  results  in  a  public  way,  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
"  The  Schoolmaster  in  the  Wynds  '*  ran  through  several 
editions^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  helped  materially 
to  stir  into  quicker  activity  the  missionary  spirit  that  was 
shortly  to  manifest  itself  with  increased  earnestness  through- 
out the  country. 

We  are  very  sure  that  the  thus  taking  the  whole  city  into 
his  confidence  did  not  tend  to  lessen  his  interest  in  the 
Wynds,  or  to  make  him  slack  his  hand  in  actively  seeking 
their  good.  Evangelistic  efibrts  continued  to  be  prosecuted 
in  them  during  the  year  1850;  and  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
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tember  of  that  year  we  find  him  giving  expression,  at  i 
soiree  of  the  mission  held  in  the  premises  at  Bridgegate,  to 
feelings  which  indicated  an  increasing  hopefulness  in  tbe 
enterprise.  ''  What  do  I  see  here  to-night?"  said  ha 
''  Not  all  the  fruit,  but  at  least  an  encouraging  specimen  of 
the  fruit  which  has  been  gathered  by  our  Christian  agency. 
Had  we  attempted  to  bring  together  the  young  as  well  is 
the  old,  we  must  have  gone,  I  think,  at  once  to  the  CUbj 
Hall  (applause),  for  I  don't  know  any  other  apaitmeti 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  multitude  which  we  ooaU 
have  gathered  around  us  (applause).  But  we  have,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  sympathizing  friends  of  our  own 
beloved  flock,  another  congregation  full  of  the  deepest  inter 
est  to  every  philanthropic  mind,  and  especially  to  eveij 
Christian  heart  In  his  blessed  parable  of  the  lost  sheep^ 
Christ  tells  us  of  the  joy  in  heaven  when  those  wandereiB 
who  have  gone  furthest  away  from  the  fold  are  brought  bid( 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Good  Shepherd  to  the  green  pastoitf 
and  still  watei*s  of  Zion.  It  is  of  such  wanderers  that  thii 
flock  is  mainly  made  up;  and  who  can  estimate  the  value  of 
an  enterprise  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  may  jm>ve  in* 
strumental  in  arresting  even  one  of  those  wanderers  befon 
his  feet  have  stumbled  on  the  dark  mountains?'' 

But  the  whole  subject  of  the  evangelization  of  the  ihihw* 
had  now  assumed,  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  eyes,  a  magnitude  and 
an  importance  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  any  longer 
to  confine  his  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  waj 
of  educating  the  young,  or  of  carrying  on  most  effectively 
congregational  missiona  He  resolved  to  bring  the  matter 
before  his  Church;  and  on  the  8th  of  January  1851  he  <k- 
livered  before  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  a  speech*  which 

*  "  The  Spiritual  Destitution  of  the  Masses  in  Glasgow;  its  Alarming  Taanm 
its  Fearful  Amount,  and  the  Only  Effectual  Cure."    Glasgow :  BUdde  k  Soa. 
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was  afterwards  published  as  a  pamphlet,  and  scattered  broad- 
cast over  the  land. 

"  When  Dr.  ChalmerB/'  said  he  in  this  speech,  **  preached  his  famous 
'PrinoesB  Charlotte  sermon/ and  sounded  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  audiences  that  ever  assembled  in  this  city,  its 
population  was  considerably  less  than  150,000 ;  it  now  verges  on  400,000. 
Here,  then,  the  question  arises,  What  has  been  done  meanwhile  to  make 
pfOTinon  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  this  additional  250,000  souk?  The 
■mwer  to  that  question  is  one  that  should  not  merely  humble  and  grieve, 
bat  alarm  every  mind  that  is  capable  of  understanding  it.  All  the  minis- 
len  and  churches  that  have  been  added  during  the  last  thirty  years,  would 
not  have  more  than  sufficed  to  overtake  the  religious  destitution  which 
existed  in  this  city  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  no  random  assertion,  but  an 
obviooa  and  undeniable  fact.  Take  the  population  of  Glasgow  twenty 
jsan  ago  at  200,000.  Every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  will 
allow  that  2000  people  furnish  an  ample  field  for  the  labours  of  the  most 
activs  Christian  minister.  At  this  rate,  the  Glasgow  of  twenty  years  ago 
would  have  needed  at  least  an  hundred  ministers  and  churches  to  do  any- 
thing like  justice  to  the  religious  instruction  and  pastoral  superintendence 
of  its  inhabitants.  I  am  not  able  to  say  exactly  what  number  of  ministers 
and  churches  it  had  then ;  but  this  I  know,  that,  including  all  denomina- 
tiooa  who  even  profess  to  be  evangelical,  it  has  scarcely  more  than  a  hun- 
drsd  at  this  hour !  In  other  words,  instead  of  being  abreast  of  the  popula- 
tioii  ci  1S51  in  respect  of  the  means  of  grace,  we  are  at  this  moment  barely 
abreast  of  the  population  of  1831. 

"  Feaifiil  as  such  a  state  of  things  is  in  looking  to  the  past,  it  becomes 
•till  more  fearful  in  looking  to  the  future.  I  have  been  speaking  in  these 
remarks  of  what  has  been  going  on  during  the  last  thirty  years.  During 
the  first  ten  of  these  years — that  is,  from  1821  to  1831 — the  population  in- 
crcascid  at  the  rate  of  about  5000  a  year.  During  the  second  ten  of  these 
yeaiv— that  is,  from  1831  to  1841— it  increased  at  the  rate  of  8000  a  year. 
Daring  the  third  ten  of  these  years — that  is,  from  1841  to  1851 — it  is 
bdieved,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  increase  will  average  12,000  a  year. 
Let  any  man  consider  these  facts,  and  then,  if  he  has  courage  to  look  for- 
ward at  all,  let  him  try  to  picture  to  himself  the  state  of  Glasgow  when 
another  thirty  years  shall  have  run  their  course.  If  the  same  ratio  of  in- 
cmae  holds  on — and  I  know  of  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  it  will — 
we  shall  have  in  thirty  years  a  population  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  that 
of  Paris;  and  most  assuredly,  if  the  Christian  Churches  do  not  speedily 
arouse  themselves,  it  will  be  by  that  time  like  Paris  in  more  respects  than 
one.  We  may  have  the  numbers  of  the  French  capital,  but  we  shall  have 
their  infidelity,  their  Popery,  their  licentiousness,  and  their  lawlessness  too. 
If  oar  efibrts  did  not  keep  pace  with  a  population  growing  at  the  rate  of 
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5000  a  year,  how  are  such  efforts  to  do  alongside  of  a  population  growing 
at  the  rate  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  a  year?  If  in  the  race  of  the  bit 
thirty  years  we  fell  at  least  twenty  years  behind,  how  tremendously  and 
how  ruinously  shall  we  be  distanced  in  the  next  thirtj  jears  to  oome !  '  If 
thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how 
canst  thou  contend  with  horses?  and  if  in  the  land  of  peace,  wherein  thoa 
trustedst,  they  wearied  thee,  then  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  d 
Jordan?'* 

'^  It  is  such  considerations  as  these  that  have  brought  me  to  the  coodv- 
sion  that  it  is  impossible  to  let  this  subject  alone.    I  feel,  what  I  am  son 
all  my  brethren  feel  along  with  me,  that  it  will  not  do  to  put  it  any  longer 
aside.    We  have  yielded  too  long  to  that  sense  of  helpleflsness  and  hopeles* 
ness  which  its  numerous  di£5culties  are  apt  to  engender  in  the  mind.   It 
is  our  selfish  indolence  and  sinful  want  of  confidence  in  God  that  are  at 
the  bottom  of  this  despondency.     All  things  are  possible  to  him  tbal 
believeth.    If  we  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  we  should  be  able 
to  remove  these  mountains.     Let  us  be  done,  then,  with  idly  lamentiBg 
that  things  are  in  so  pitiable  a  case.     Let  us  not  think  that  we  can 
retire,  each  man  within  the  enclosure  of  his  own  flock,  and  enjoy  oar  own 
privileges  in  quiet  and  comfort,  without  caring  for  the  desolations  of  maaj 
generations  that  are  lying  all  around  us.    If  the  Christianitj  of  our  coogra* 
gations  do  not  make  head  upon  the  surrounding  ungodliness,  that  or- 
rounding  ungodliness  will  make  head  upon  our  Christianity.    If  we  do 
not  break  forth  upon  the  desert,  the  desert  will  break  in  upon  us.    Wba 
iniquity  abounds,  the  love  of  many  waxes  cold.     Spiritual  religion  csnnot 
thrive  in  an  atmosphere  foul  with  corruption.    It  concerns  ourselves  and 
our  people,  therefore,  that  we  become  vigorously  and  systematically  aggr^ 
sive  upon  the  ignorance  and  irreligion  that  are  accumulating  all  around  at; 
and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  say  something  which,  by  Qod'a 
blessing,  may  stir  up  us  and  others  to  such  an  enterprise,  that  I  d0V 
venture,  in  much  weakness  and  fear,  to  bring  the  subject  formally  befoiv 
the  Presbytery  and  the  Church." 

Dr.  Buchanan  then  proceeded  to  describe  more  particularlj 
the  actual  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  city,  referring 
particularlyto  what  he  had  ascertained  in  a  direct  way  as  to 
the  state  of  the  Tron  parish.  He  then  went  on  to  speak  •« 
follows : — 

**  I  would  ask  the  Presbytery  to  consider  this  state  of  things ;  I  wooW 
implore  every  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  dty  to  ooniider  it 

•  Jer.  xil  6. 
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Gooficlent  I  am,  that  an  equally  searching  investigation  to  that  which  is 
DOW  going  on  in  the  Tron  parish  would  reveal  a  state  of  things  hardly  one 
whit  len  dreadful  in  countless  other  districts  of  the  city.  I  am  thoroughly 
oonvinoed  that  at  the  very  least  one  fourth  part  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  city  is  in  a  state,  both  socially  and  religiously  considered,  substan- 
tially similar  to  that  which  I  have  now  described ;  and  that  another  fourth 
is,  at  the  utmost,  only  one  or  two  degrees  better.  In  other  words,  my 
deliberate  conviction  is,  that  one  half  of  the  population  of  this  great  city 
are  living  in  utter  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  God's  house — ^that  their 
8al>baths  are  spent  in  idleness  and  sin — ^that  this  alaiming  state  of  things 
it  inoenantly  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  nothing  is  doing  which  even 
pretends  to  be  a  remedy  for  this  enormous  and  overwhelming  eviL  Is  it 
my  wonder  that  intemperance,  pauperism,  and  crime  are  coming  in  upon 
oa  like  a  flood-tide,  and  threatening  our  city  with  disgrace  and  ruin  ?  I 
im  well  aware  that  to  prove  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  evil  is,  at  least 
in  this  Presbytery,  the  easiest  part  of  my  task.  It  lb  when  we  turn  to  seek 
Cor  the  remedy  that  the  real  difficulty  begins.  At  the  same  time,  let  me 
here  observe  that  we  can  never  hope  to  get  anything  like  an  adequate 
remedy  provided,  unless  we  press  the  necessity  for  it  strongly  and  earnestly 
opon  the  public  mind.  I  believe  it  is  only  by  looking  the  evil  in  the  face, 
md  eetting  ourselves  deliberately  and  carefully  to  study  it,  that  we  shall, 
bj  Ood'e  blessing,  get  our  own  minds  into  a  right  state  of  feeling  regarding 
it ;  and  till  we  are  ourselves  thoroughly  aroused,  we  cannot  hope  to  arouse 
oCbere  who  are  further  away  from  the  scene." 

With  regard  to  the  remedy ,  he  at  once  announced  that  he 
had  no  new  specific  to  suggest. 

**  I  know  of  nothing,"  said  he,  *'  that  will  do  but  the  scheme  which 
Knox  devised  at  the  Beformation,  and  which  Chalmers  laboured  to  restore 
in  oar  own  day.  Churches  and  schools  upon  the  parochial  or  territorial 
ijitem,  will,  by  God's  blessing,  give  us  back  a  humanized  and  Christianized 
population  in  the  outfields  of  our  city,  and  nothing  else  will.  In  saying 
this,  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  at  all  undervaluing  those  other  means 
iHiidi  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  outward  and  physical  condition 
ol  the  degraded  masses  whom  we  desire  to  benefit.  I  am  far  too  deeply 
ifive  to  the  formidable  nature  of  those  obstacles  which  dirt  and  drunken- 
DCBi  put  in  the  Christian  minister's  or  missiouary's  way,  to  be  indifferent 
to  any  measures  by  which  these  obstacles  may  be  lessened  or  removed.  I 
un  tlie  friend  and  cordial  advocate  of  all  those  sanitar}'  and  lodging-house 
icfaemes  by  which  cleanliness  and  comfort  may  be  promoted  in  the  dwell- 
inge  of  the  people.  I  am,  moreover,  the  relentless  euemy  of  those  countless 
dram-shops  and  pawn-shops,  which  are  the  curse  of  the  community,  and 
un  ready  to  come  with  heart  and  hand  to  the  help  of  those  who,  like  the 
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magistrates  and  justices  of  this  city,  are  labouring  so  laudably  and  lo 
zealously  to  abate  a  class  of  nuisances  which  are  among  the  diieieit 
nurseries  both  of  our  city's  pauperism  and  our  city's  crime.  With  mj 
whole  soul  I  bid  them  God-speed.  I  do  not  enter,  however,  oo  the  ood- 
sideration  of  these  and  such-like  measures  here — ^not  merely  because  thqr 
do  not  lie  so  properly  within  our  province  as  a  Church  Court,  but  becaoK 
I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  they  will  totally  and  utterly  fail  to  efied 
what  they  are  aiming  at  unless  they  be  accompanied  at  ereiy  step  witli 
those  higher  influences  which  flow  from  the  Christian  school  and  from  the 
house  of  Grod.  The  real  question,  then,  in  my  view  of  it,  being  this,— Eov 
are  we,  soonest  and  most  effectually,  to  establish  schools  and  diuidMi  is 
the  morally  and  spiritually  destitute  districts  of  our  city  7 " 

For  the  consideration  of  this  question  he  proposed  that  t 
Committee  of  Presbytery  should  be  appointed,  and  that  the 
subject  should  also  be  brought  formally  under  the  notice  of 
the  General  Assembly.     And  he  ended  thus : — 

*'  There  are  only  two  other  observations  which  I  wish  to  make  befbn  I 
conclude.  The  one  is  for  those  who  are  not  of  our  own  communioa.  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  if  I  have  made  no  reference  to  tiv 
labours  of  other  bodies  in  the  destitute  districts  of  the  city,  it  is  not  becMM 
I  either  ignore  or  undervalue  them.  I  know  that  many  congregations  not 
of  the  Free  Church  both  feel  and  manifest  an  anxious  and  enlighteoed 
concern  in  this  cause.  I  do  not  attempt  to  describe  their  efforts,  iijB|il7 
because  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do  them  justice.  I  hail  them,  however, 
as  fellow-labourers.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  they  are  in  the  field  to  lOiK 
extent  already,  and  I  shall  rejoice  still  more  to  see  their  exertions  molti* 
plying  side  by  side  with  our  own.  Certain  I  am  that  nothing  short  d  • 
levy  en  masse  of  whatever  there  is  of  living  Christianity  in  the  dty,  in  lU 
the  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  it  contains,  will  suffice  to  mb 
head  against  the  augmenting  ignorance,  and  ungodliness,  and  Popery,  tf^ 
infidelity  with  which  we  have  to  deaL  My  other  observation  is  f or  tbe 
members  of  our  own  Church.  Some  of  them  will  i)erhap8  be  startled  bf 
this  movement,  simply  because  it  is  adding  another  to  our  already  num0^ 
ous  schemes,  and  because  it  may  aggravate  the  difficulty  we  already  fotl 
of  canying  them  on.  Here,  they  may  say,  is  the  beginning  of  new  demuM^ 
upon  both  our  money  and  our  tim&  To  such  a  complaint  I  have  no  c^ 
answer  to  make  but  one,  but  it  is  one  that  seems  to  me  to  be  decisive.  Hj 
answer  is,  that  this  movement,  whatever  it  may  cost,  is  a  matter  of  life  tf^ 
death.  If  we  do  not  destroy  this  evil,  it  will  destroy  lis.  I  do  not  thiv 
any  one  that  knows  me  will  give  me  the  character  of  a  schemer,  or  loo^ 
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upon  me  bb  indifferent  to  the  welfare  and  proeperity  of  oar  Cburch.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  think  the  Free  Church  is  either  able  or  called  on  to 
do  ererything.  I  know  that  our  means  are  limited ;  I  know  that  as  yet, 
Kt  leert,  they  have  not  been  found  equal  to  the  due  support  of  our  existing 
BUiUBtiy ;  and  I  think  I  will  get  credit  when  I  say  that  I  am  not  the  man 
to  embark  in  enterprises  which,  however  excellent  in  themselves,  cannot 
be  imdertaken  by  us  without  weakening  and  undermining  our  own  institu- 
tMiMb  I  am  jealous  of  all  new  schemes.  I  deeply  feel  the  danger  of 
imponng  upon  our  Church  a  burden  heavier  than  it  might  be  found  to 
hATe  either  divine  grace  or  worldly  resources  to  bear.  But,  with  my  mind 
ill  alive  to  such  considerations  as  these,  the  question  remains,  What  are 
■6  to  do  with  these  perishing  thousands  in  the  very  city  where  we  dwell  ? 
Are  we  to  stand  by  and  see  the  people  perish?  Are  we  to  see  religion 
EaUen  in  our  streets,  and  to  pass  by  with  averted  eyes  on  the  other  side  ? 
I  believe  the  curse  that  fell  on  Meroz  of  old  will  come  upon  us  if  we  dare 
to  follow  so  selfish  and  so  sinful  a  course.  The  widow  of  Sarepta  shared 
her  last  meal  with  one  whom  she  saw  ready  to  die,  and  her  little  store 
grew  into  a  life-loog  supply.  Let  us  be  assured  it  will  not  fare  the  worse 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  straits,  she 
ii  foimd  willing  to  share  her  scanty  resources — her  five  loaves  and  few 
mail  fishes — with  the  multitudes  who  are  fainting  and  perishing  around 
OS  from  a  famine  of  the  bread  of  life." 

Both  Presbyteiy  and  General  Assembly  responded  with 
the  greatest  cordiality  to  the  appeal  made  to  them.  A 
Committee  of  the  former  Court  was  immediately  appointed 
to  consider  what  measures  it  might  be  wisest  to  take  in  the 
dreumstances ;  while  in  the  General  Assembly  held  in  the 
liay  following,  after  stirring  addresses  had  been  delivered  by 
Dr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Anderson  Eirkwood,  and  others,  a  motion 
wts  adopted  expressing  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, and  authorizing  a  collection  on  its  behalf  to  be  made 
tbnMighout  the  whole  Church. 

The  enterprise  had  now  assumed  dimensions  which  gave 
inromise  of  something  substantial  being  accomplished  A  new 
Building  Society  was  instituted  on  the  29th  of  December 
1851,  with  a  capital  already  subscribed  of  £10,000;  and 
the  very  first  business  of  this  society  was  to  look  out  for  a 
lite  for  a  new  church  in  the  Wynds.     "This  district,"  say 
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the  directoiSy ''  ooold  not  possibly  have  been  either  overiooked 
or  delayed.  There,  nnder  the  able  and  indefatigable  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  the  members  of  his  Session  and 
Deacons'  Court,  an  interesting  congregation  had  already  been 
formed,  and  had  just  been  brought  to  that  point  when  t 
permanent  building  has  become  necessary  for  their  accommo- 
dation. In  this  locality  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been 
encounters!  in  prxxjuring  a  site, — arising  chiefly  from  tie 
smallness  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  single  individuals,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  dealing  with  more  proprietors 
than  one.  They  are  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  report  that 
they  have  at  length  obtained  a  most  eligible  site,  situated 
between  the  New  and  Back  Wynds,  with  an  excellent 
approach  from  King  Street,  and  a  front  toward  a  new  street 
proposed  to  be  formed  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  CooneO 
to  connect  the  two  Wynds.  The  ground  which  has  been 
acquired  has  for  many  years  been  occupied  as  a  green-market^ 
and  is  the  actual  site  of  the  former  Wynd  Church,  which  wis 
taken  down  more  than  forty  years  ago,  when  St  Geoije's 
Parish  Church  was  erected  in  its  stead.*' 

We  give  these  particulars  about  the  early  history  of  the 
Wynd  Church,  partly  because  that  church  became  the  fint 
root  of  a  banyan  tree — a  most  fruitful  "  Mother  of  Churches" 
— and  everything  connected  with  its  origin  is  interesting, 
and  partly  because  there  is  something  curious  in  the  circmn- 
stance  that  a  new  place  of  worship,  which  has  proved  to  be 
a  spring  of  blessing  to  the  whole  surrounding  district,  came  to 
be  erected  on  the  very  spot  from  which  the  old  parochU 
church  had  been  removed  as  unsuitably  situated. 

"Glasgow,"  says  Mr.  MaccoU,  "began  its  history  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  first  as  a  fishing  village  by  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  and  then  as  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  whose  castle 
and   catliedral,  with  various   convents,  crowned  the  heights 
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toward  the  north.  The  University  by-and-by  was  reared 
midway  in  the  High  or  main  street  leading  down  to  the 
river,  and  the  lordly  houses  of  the  nobles  and  lairds  of  the 
surrounding  country  gradually  ranged  themselves  between. 
The  Wyndai,  grouped  near  the  Laigh  or  Low  Kirk,  otherwise 
St  Mary's — called  also  the  Tron,  because  of  the  weights  and 
measures  tested  there — were  at  first  the  streets,  clean  though 
nazTow,  between  the  well-built  mansions,  with  their  gardens 
and  orchards  that  gave  air  and  room  for  life.  These  Wynds 
opened  firom  the  Trongate  to  the  Bridgegate,  and  for  many  a 
day  the  good  city  clustered  round.  In  the  Bridgegate,  close 
to  the  main  bridge,  were  the  mansions  of  lairds  and  mer- 
chant&  Here  stood  the  first  Merchants'  Hall;  beside  which 
rose,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  noble  spire  that  still  looks 
down  upon  the  Guildry  Court,  and  which  has  seen  the  city, 
then  of  8000  inhabitants,  spread  almost  out  of  sight  with  its 
preacnt  half  a  millioa  Among  the  churches  early  planted 
was  the  Wynd  Church,  a  large  and  much-frequented  place  of 
worship,  where  the  judges  on  circuit  went,  and  where  the 
fcuhion  and  wealth  of  the  city  appeared.  So  much  was  this 
the  case,  that  even  in  modem  times  the  young  men  who  cared 
little  for  religion  would  jest  about  going  to  the  High  Kirk  in 
the  morning,  and  to  the  Wynd  (wine)  in  the  afternoon ! 

"But  gradually,  as  the  city  extended,  the  Wynds  fell  into 
other  handa  St.  Andrew's  Square,  to  the  east  of  the  Sali- 
market,  for  long  the  Buchanan  Street  or  Regent  Street  of 
Glasgow,  and  Glassford,  Virginia^  and  Miller  Streets,  received 
into  larger  mansions  the  richer  men,  and  the  orchards  and 
green  places  in  the  Wynds  became  built  over  to  make  the 
most  of  the  ground.  The  Wynds  thus  became  arteries  to 
long  winding  veins  or  closes,  as  they  are  fitly  called,  running 
up  and  down  through  the  thick-built  spaces,  dense  with  flesh 
and  blood ;    and  only  thereabout,  when  you  carefully  felt 
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your  way,  could  yoa  make  out  any  vital  poise  at  aH  il 
length,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  ihs  Wyni  Churek  trai 
refmoved,  and  its  site  turned  into  the  Kail  (or  Oreen)  Matid, 
and  the  present  St  George's  was  haUt  in  Bucheman  Street,'^ 
many  of  the  people  bewailing  that  U  was  removed  so  far  vfto 
the  country !  *' 

The  movement  was  now  fisdrly  began,  azid  from  1854 
onwards  we  have  to  chroniele  a  series  of  moral  victories  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  story  of  modem  evangefiflr 
tion.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  ship's  saDs  mn 
filled  at  onoe  with  prosperous  breezes,  and  that  no  obstadM 
presented  themselves  to  its  leaving  the  harbour  and  gettiflg 
fairly  out  to  sea  So  far  was  that  from  being  the  case,  that 
the  first  three  years  after  the  close  of  the  half-centuiy  wen 
all  expended  in  earnest  and  laborious  efiR>rt8  to  oveitooM 
opposition,  to  awaken  the  conscience  and  heart  of  the  conntiy, 
and  to  procure  the  means  for  carrying  on  operations  on  idJ' 
thing  like  an  adequate  scala 

"  Dr.  Buchanan's  pamphlets  on  these  subjects,"  says  Mr. 
George  Troup,  who,  in  1857,  was  editor  ot  the  Daily  3l(A 
and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  work,  "  form  the  most  cobh 
plete  exposition  of  the  morally  lower  section  of  dasgow  life 
that  we  possesa" 

These  pamphlets  contain  statements  of  aU  the  hcta  fittad 
to  make  an  impression  on  a  Christian  community;  tkf 
meet  every  conceivable  objection  that  could  be  made  to  the 
caiTying  out  of  the  schemes  proposed;  and  they  are  fiill  rf 
eloquent  appeals  to  those  tender  and  compassionate  emotioos 
which  found  expression  in  Jesus  Christ  when  he  saw  the  citf 
of  Jerusalem  and  wept  over  it 

"Moderator,"  said  he,  addressing  the  Aasembly  of  1851,  "in  yo* 
prayer  tliia  evening  you  adverted  to  an  incident  related  in  the  New  T«^ 
ment,  in  which  we  are  told  that,  on  a  certain  memorable  oocaiioo,  v^ 
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or  Lotd  drew  naur  to  Jerusalem  and  beheld  the  city,  he  wept  oyer  it. 
liera  ia  aomething  uiapeakably  touching  in  that  scene.  It  is  not  merely 
le  depth  and  tenderness  of  Christ's  compassion  that  a£fects  the  mind,  but 
le  peenliar  combination  of  circumstances  which  appears  to  have  called  it 
nth.  Before  him  stood  the  city,  and  around  him  the  exulting  throng  of 
a  inhabitants,  who  had  come  forth  to  meet  him,  all  unconscious  and  heed- 
as  of  the  dreadful  doom  that  was  impending  over  them.  The  contrast 
etween  their  light-hearted  acclamations,  as  they  shouted, '  Hosannah  to 
M  Son  of  David,'  and  the  overwhelming  sadness  of  those  awful  judgments 
lat  ware  already  at  hand, — it  was  this  that  would  seem  to  have  melted  the 
anonr  into  team  I  have  often  thought  of  that  contrast,  in  traversing  the 
tiaetaand  lanes  of  the  dty  to  which  the  overtures  now  lying  on  the  table  of 
im  A  saembly  specially  refer.  Let  any  one  whose  miud  is  truly  aUve  to  the 
Baliiiea  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  world  cast  his  eyes  over  that  mighty 
ity.  Let  him  stand  on  one  of  those  adjacent  eminences  from  which  its 
aat  extent  can  be  best  surveyed,  and  how  impressive  is  the  spectacle  that 
taatdbes  out  before  him  1  What  multitudes  of  immortal  beings  are  moving 
9  and  fro  beneath  that  smoky  canopy  that  hangs  like  a  dismal  cloud  over 
be  immense  area  of  human  habitations,  and  blackens,  for  miles  around, 
be  Teiy  face  of  heaven !  What  a  hubbub  of  multifarious  sounds,  all 
ignificant  of  busy  and  laborious  life,  is  coming  up  from  these  huge  factories, 
nd  clanging  forges,  and  crowded  streets!  What  an  immense  and  ex- 
anating  expenditure  of  all  the  energies  of  the  human  frame  and  ^irit  is 
itly  going  on  within  the  limits  of  that  densely-peopled  ^)aoe! 
blazing  fires,  whose  fierce  glare  even  the  noonday  sun  has  failed  to 
oendi, — how  many  of  the  sons  of  toil  are  sweltering  around  them !  That 
ortentoos  forest  of  gigantic  chimneys,  with  volumes  of  smoke  waving  like 
meieal  plumes  above  their  heads, — to  what  an  incalculable  amount  of 
ii4>mniP*l  power  does  their  presence  testify,  and  what  thousands  upon 
iflqaands  of  pale-faced  women  and  hard-handed  men  must  that  power 
lOMnntly  employ !  Those  loDg  lines  of  masts,  with  their  flags  fluttering 
1  tlie  breeze  above  the  house-tops,  and  telling  from  what  various  and  far- 
flf  natiopB  they  have  come,  how  impressively  do  they  speak  of  the  vast 
tore  of  merchandise  which  the  city  yields,  and  of  the  immense  supplies 
rhich  the  wants  of  its  multitudinous  population  demand !  Surveying  this 
i^t  from  the  distance,  it  may  seem  to  speak  only  of  prosperous  enterprise, 
-of  manufacturing  skill, — of  commercial  wealth  and  power;  and  the 
baerver,  if  he  be  interested  in  what  he  is  looking  on,  may  be  tempted  to 
rait  in  the  thought  that  that  which  a  century  ago  was  little  better  than  a 
Qlage,  is  now  the  second  city  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world.  But 
Nild  he  take  a  closer  view  of  the  scene  before  him,^-could  he,  as  with  the 
muadent  eye  of  the  Saviour,  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  every  home 
sd  of  every  heart,— could  he  lay  bare  those  haunts  of  dissipation  and 
bodea  of  profligacy,  and  dens  of  filth  and  crime,  with  which  the  city 
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abounds, — could  his  ear  catch  the  sound  of  those  profanities  and  Un- 
phemies  which  are  issuing  from  a  thousand  tongues, — ooold  he  follow  tin 
footsteps  of  the  countless  crowds  who  rush  from  their  factories  and  woik- 
shops  to  consume  the  wages  of  toil  in  the  excesses  of  intemperance,  whili 
wives  and  children  are  starving  in  rags  and  wretchedness  in  their  miaenUe 
dwellings, — could  he  estimate  aright  the  amount  of  heartless  selfiahneMind 
unthinking  gaiety  that  peoples,  in  other  quarters  of  the  city,  its  q)leodid 
streets,  and  terraces,  and  squares,  and  that  neither  knows  nor  cares  bow 
its  poorer  population  live,  nor  what  they  become,  if  only  they  will  not  tdd 
to  those  burdens  which  pauperism  and  crime  have  already  imposed,— coald 
these  terrible  features  which  so  extensively,  characterize  the  city's  sodil  and 
spiritual  state  be  unfolded  to  his  view,  with  what  altered  feelings  wodd 
he  look  on  the  spectacle  before  him  ;  would  he  not  see  something  now  of 
that  which  made  the  Saviour  weep  over  Jerusalem  of  old  ?  What  anili 
the  city's  unparalleled  progress  in  population,  and  in  all  those  arts  which 
minister  to  its  prodigious  productive  power,  so  long  as  this  advance  in  ooe 
direction  is  marked  by  more  than  a  corresponding  retrogression  in  anotber 
— what  avails  it  that  wealth  is  accumulating  in  one  quarter,  while  porotf 
is  deepening  at  the  opposite  extreme — what  avails  it  that  that  plain,  which 
once  was  solitary,  is  now  full  of  people,  when  every  year  is  filling  it  fuBer 
of  misery  and  sin — what  avails  this  flush  of  commercial  prosperity,  whik 
the  city  is  forgetting  the  true  secret  of  its  strength  and  glory,  and  k  ent- 
ing  to  flourish  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word  ?  Is  there  not  aometluDg  b 
contrasts  like  these  that  may  well  recall  the  remembrance  of  the  weepiig 
Saviour,  and  dissolve  the  thoughtful  observer  in  tears  ?  " 

As  to  the  kind  of  men  needed  for  mission  work  in  iltf 
waste  places  of  our  great  cities.  Dr.  Buchanan  had  no  doaU 
that  they  must  be  of  a  quality  not  inferior,  but  8upeii<»'  to 
the  average  : — 

^*  In  dealing  with  this  question,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  make  up  oof 
mind,  once  for  all,  that  if  we  are  to  work  to  any  purpose  on  so  rough  and 
forbidding  a  soil,  we  must  have  workmen  of  the  very  highest  order  tbit  oor 
Church  can  supply.  It  is  vain  to  think  that  either  raw  and  inexperienoed 
youths,  or  men  of  dull  mediocrity,  can  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  sudi  • 
position.  There  is  not  only  the  vU  inertios  of  long-established  indiflercB"^ 
and  stupid  ignorance  to  contend  with,  but  there  is  the  quick  wit  of  inhclt 
sceptics  and  bold  free-thinkers  to  meet  every  day  and  to  answer  oo  tht 
spot  Popery,  too,  must  be  faced  at  every  turn ;  for,  ignorant  as  the  cob- 
mon  crowd  of  its  adherents  are,  it  has  in  every  street  and  lane  its  pn/^/f^ 
disputants,  who  have  all  the  commonplaces  of  controversy  at  their  toogo'" 
end,  and  who  must  be  foiled  at  their  own  weapons  if  any  progiea  ii  to  bt 
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made  among  the  votaries  of  that  soul-destroTiDg  superstition.  Moreover, 
the  only  preaching  that  will  either  attract  or  arrest  such  a  population  is 
the  preaching  of  a  vigorous  thinker,  who  can  both  convince  the  understand- 
ing and  speak  home  to  the  heart  We  must  have  men  of  this  class,  or  our 
enterprise  will  come  to  naught  Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  uttering  such  a 
sentiment  we  are  magnifying  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  forgetting  that  it  is  not 
by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  sinners 
are  converted  unto  God.  In  the  moral  and  spiritual,  as  much  as  in  the 
natural  and  material  world,  God  proportions  his  instruments  to  his  ends. 
He  never  wrought  a  great  reformation  in  any  city  or  country  by  the  agency 
€i  inferior  men.    We  honour  God  most  when  we  serve  him  with  our  best" 

With  such  men  and  the  blessing,  he  had  no  fears  for  the 
issue.  What  was  now  requii'ed  was  such  a  reformation  as 
had  taken  place  in  the  land  in  a  former  age  : — 

^  Scotland,  three  hundred  years  ago,  was  morally  and  religiously  a  dry 
kiid  and  a  desert  The  gigantic  superstition  from  which  Luther  had  eman- 
cipated half  the  continental  nations  still  threw  over  our  native  land  its 
withering  blight  A  Popish  sovereign  was  on  the  throne,  backed  by  all 
the  power  of  France.  The  nationxd  clergy  were  the  priests  of  Home.  The 
people,  habituated  to  a  state  of  ignorance  and  license,  neither  felt,  nor 
knew,  nor  desired  to  terminate  their  spiritual  bondage.  The  smoke  of 
those  fires  in  which  a  Hamilton,  a  Wishart,  and  a  Mill  had  been  barbar- 
oualy  consumed  was  still  darkening  the  air,  when  twelve  heroic  men, 
headed  by  one  still  more  heroic  leader,  met  in  the  first  General  Assembly 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland.  Before  these  few  but  dauntless  men 
— ^men  full  of  faith,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  wisdom — the  long- 
crtablished  hierarchy  of  Home,  the  power  of  foreign  armies,  the  intriguing 
policy  of  a  hostile  Court,  the  opposition  of  a  selfish  nobility,  and,  more  than 
all,  a  nation's  ignorance  and  barbarism,  one  and  all  gave  way,  and  Scotland, 
outwardly  so  rough  and  wild, — 

'  Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood/ — 

became  the  foremost  of  kingdoms  for  intelligence,  piety,  and  virtue.  With 
neh  facta  written  on  the  page  of  History  for  our  admonition  and  encourage- 
ment, why  should  we  despair  concerning  the  evils  of  our  own  day  ? — why 
•boold  it  seem  to  us  a  thing  incredible  that  even  such  a  city  as  Glasgow 
dionld  be  cleansed  from  its  pollutions?  If  God  but  give  us  the  faith  and 
fortitude,  the  self-denial  and  singleness  of  heart,  which  animated  his  ser- 
▼ants  of  old,  difiiculties  tenfold  greater  than  any  wliich  in  this  work  oppose 
u  would  speedily  be  overcome,  and  righteousness  run  down  our  streets  as 
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waters,  and  jadgment  as  a  iiTer,aiid  Glasgow  flonriah  again  by  the  pack- 
ing of  the  Word.' 

Bat  there  were  objections  to  offer,  of  oouise.  There  neyer 
has  been  any  great  enterprise  since  the  world  began  whidi 
has  not  been  obstmcted  at  its  start  by  men  demoDstraiing, 
to  their  own  satis&ction,  that  its  success  was  impoflsibk 
And  on  the  effort  now  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
Glasgow  much  cold  water  was  thrown^  after  the  usual  maimfir. 
The  opposition  thus  made  to  his  scheme — ^much  of  it  offered 
in  perfect  good  faith — Dr.  Buchanan  could  not  afford  to 
ignore ;  and  to  overcome  it,  as  far  as  was  possible,  he  pub- 
lished "  A  Second  Appeal  on  the  Spiritual  Destitution  of  Ae 
Masses  in  Glasgow."  It  is  not  worth  while  now  to  take  op 
the  roll  of  the  objections  which  he  there  discusses  seriaiifii 
But  we  cannot  pass  by  the  opening  sentences  of  the  pamphlet 
They  seem  to  us  to  be  among  the  noblest  he  ever  wrota 
We  appear  to  hear  in  them  again  that  ''Here  I  stand"  d 
Luther  which  he  had  employed  just  before  the  Disruption, 
when  he  began  to  see  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  Choich 
and  State  was  impossible 

**  In  taking  np  this  great  agitation,''  said  he,  ''  I  need  hardly  ny  tint 
from  the  very  first  I  laid  my  account  with  difficulties.  It  needed  no  gmt 
sagacity  to  foresee  that  there  would  be  many  lions  in  the  path.  Men  ti* 
not  easily  persuaded  to  face  any  question  that  threatens  to  make  denmnii 
on  their  money  or  their  time.  The  duUest  fancy  will  find  out  reasons  bj 
the  score  for  turning  away  from  it.  It  did  not,  therefore,  in  the  rtij 
least  surprise  me  to  find  the  proposal  that  was  sketched  in  my  former 
statement  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  and  calling  forth  a  molti* 
tude  of  objections.  I  did  my  best  to  sustain  the  shock  of  cold  water  whidii 
when  I  went  forth  to  solicit  subscriptions,  was  discharged  in  pailfols  opoo 
me  ;  and  to  remove  the  wet  blankets  which,  one  after  another,  were  throws 
upon  the  scheme.  At  one  time,  indeed,  I  did  feel  so  chilled  and  ^ 
heartened,  that  I  would  almost  have  been  tempted  to  abandon  the  eoUt- 
prise  in  despair,  had  it  not  been  for  a  short  sentence  which  I  met  with  i& 
the  Bible,  and  which  struck  upon  my  ear  with  all  the  force  and  eoleiiiiuty 
of  a  message  from  Ood.    I  had  been  thinking  of  that  striking 
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ik&  Bode  of  Proverbs — *  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn 
onto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain ;  if  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we 
knew  it  not;  doth  not  he  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  he  that 
keepeth  thy  aoul,  doth  not  he  know  it  ?  and  shall  not  he  render  unto  every 
nan  aooording  to  his  works?'  I  had  been  thinking,  I  say,  on  these 
pregnant  words — words  so  terribly  descriptive  of  the  condition,  spiritually 
eoDsidered,  of  the  sunken  and  degraded  masses  of  our  city  population,  so 
soggcstive  of  the  worthless  excuses  which  men  make  for  their  own  selfish 
9f^j  in  the  midst  of  such  evils,  and  so  fuU  of  warniug  and  withering 
rebnke  to  those  by  whom  these  hollow  excuses  are  pleaded.  Wishing  to 
see  the  connection  in  which  the  passage  stands,  I  turned  up  the  place,  and 
loond,  immediately  preceding  it,  this  pungent  saying :  '  If  thou  faint  in 
the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is  smalL'  That  sentence  made  me 
ashamed  of  my  despondency.  Why  should  I,  or  any  one,  expect  that  a 
wort:  so  great  is  to  be  accomplished  without  a  struggle  ?  Nothing  really 
oaportant  to  mankind  was  ever  achieved  save  at  the  expense  both  of  trials 
and  of  toil    From  that  movent  i  becamb  blind  to  difficulties,  and 

DXAT  TO  OPPOSITION." 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  in  this 
great  and  difficult  enterprisa  Resting  on  the  Word  and 
power  of  Qod,  he  went  forward  regardless  of  what  any  man 
might  say  or  do.  Having  heard  a  divine  voice  bidding  him 
go  forward,  he  ''  from  that  moment  became  blind  to  diffi- 
culties, AND  DEAF  TO  OPPOSITION."  A  life  in  accord  with 
•nch  a  key-note  could  not  but  tell  on  others.  Men  became 
infected  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  So  much  passion  dis- 
played by  one  who  was  usually  so  calm  and  judicial,  and 
whose  position  and  weight  of  character  gave  a  peculiar  force 
to  everything  he  said,  had  something  like  a  startling  effect 
on  the  public  mind.  And  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt 
thai  it  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  circumstance  that 
0och  a  man  moved  in  the  enterprise,  and  moved  with  an 
almost  terrible  earnestness,  that  it  took  root  so  soon,  and  bore 
froit  so  speedily. 

It  will  not  seem  out  of  place  if  we  add  here  that  the 
children  of  Dr.  Buchanan  were  quick  to  cateh  the  spirit  of 

or  £iither.     In  the  year  1852  he  lost  his  son  Hugh — who 
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died  of  yellow  fever  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  West 
Indiea  With  reference  to  this  event  we  find  him  saying  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Beith  :  "  Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  your 
kind  Christian  sympathy  under  our  late  painful  bereavement 
It  is  the  Lord.  He  hath  done  what  seemed  good  in  his 
sight ;  and  good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord.  We  have  concern- 
ing the  dear  youth  all  that  precious  consolation  which  springs 
from  a  well-grounded  hope  that  he  had  been  made  throng^ 
grace  a  partaker  of  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesua  For 
four  years  he  had  been,  in  all  weathers  and  seasons,  one  d 
our  most  assiduous  Sabbath-school  teachers  in  the  Wynds; 
and  his  whole  conduct  was  such  as  never  fix)m  his  boyhood  to 
have  given  us  an  hour's  imeasinesa" 

The  Glasgow  Building  Society  addressed  itself  to  its  work 
with  an  energy  which  soon  enabled  it  to  speak  of  substantial 
results.  In  its  very  first  annual  report,  dated  January  10, 
1853,  it  could  tell  of  ground  broken  in  three  difierent  dis- 
tricts— the  Wynds,  Anderston,  and  Gorbals  ;  and  two  yeais 
later  it  was  able  to  speak  of  three  more  stations  opened— in 
St.  John's  parish,  in  Finnieston,  and  in  a  district  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Free  St.  George's.  But  it  concerns  us  more  to 
follow  the  course  of  events  in  the  Wynda ;  and  what  o^ 
curred  there  was  remarkable  enough  to  have  more  thin 
rewarded  Dr.  Buchanan  for  all  his  anxiety  and  toil  in  conne^ 
tion  with  the  planting  of  the  tree  from  which  such  fiiiit  wi» 
gathered. 

As  the  congregation  increased,  it  came  to  appear  more  and 
more  desirable  that  it  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  in 
ordained  minister ;  and  such  a  labourer  as  the  field  requirod 
seemed  to  present  himself  at  the  critical  moment  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  MaccolL  He  had  not,  at  the  time  when  his  servioes 
were  required,  fully  completed  his  course  as  a  divinity  student, 
but  he  had  laboured,  along  with  Mr.  Hogg  and  otherwise, 
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wiih  smgular  acceptance  in  the  Wynds,  and  Dr.  Buchanan's 
heart  turned  towards  him  as  the  man  whom  God  had  sent 
"  What  a  noble  appearance/'  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Brown,  "  Mac- 
coU  made  last  night!  I  have  prayed  much  and  earnestly 
that  the  Lord  might  show  us  the  man  for  the  Wynd  Church. 
I  more  and  more  incline  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  doing  so 
in  giving  us  Mr.  MaccolL  I  am  looking  on  and  watching; 
bat  my  impression  is  that  it  will  be  our  duty  to  apply  to 
next  Assembly  to  exempt  him  from  his  last  year  at  the  Hall, 
and  to  allow  him  to  be  licensed  and  ordained  to  the  Wynd 
Church." 

What  is  here  spoken  of  as  desirable  was  actually  done;  and 
in  1854  the  new  Wynd  Church  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Maccoll 
ordained  as  its  first  minister. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  church  was  filled,  and 
the  question  was  raised  of  whether  with  this  result  the  con- 
gregation was  to  settle  down  content.  The  answer  was  im- 
mediate. That  was  not  to  be  thought  of  Mr.  Maccoll  cast 
a  longing  eye  upon  the  Bridgegate — ^the  very  centre  of  the 
Popish  population  of  Glasgow,  and  noted  for  its  rioting.  He 
Karoely  hoped  to  be  able  to  find  a  site  there;  or,  having 
found  one,  to  erect  a  church  upon  it.  But  with  the  gener- 
ous aid  of  such  men  as  Mr.  James  Bums,  William  Camp- 
bell, Richard  Eidston,  Hugh  Tennant,  Walter  Gray,  John 
Henderson,  Nathaniel  Stevenson,  and  George  Martin,  his 
difficulties  were  all  cleared  away;  and  in  June  1860,  a 
new  place  of  worship,  seated  for  880  people,  was  opened 
in  the  unhopeful  thoroughfare  referred  to,  and  he  himself 
with  the  mass  of  the  Wynd  congregation  hived  off  and 
took  possession  of  the  new  premisea  The  Wynd  Church, 
thiiB  left  vacant,  was  next  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Ebwie,  under  whose  charge  it  again  rapidly  filled ;  and  he, 
too,  was  transferred  in   1864,  with  the  bulk  of  the  con- 


b»  had  ssttsedL  to  m  new  and  much  larger  plaoe 
:t  v~:cseir.  ^:v  kzicvn  as  Trimity.  Mr.  Howie  was  next 
saaxeiai  in  ^b±  Wvd^  W  die  Ber.  James  Welk,  and  a 
^rr-'xr  soxes  f:Zlowcd  his  edortSL  Yet  again  this  wonder- 
fi=I  irih?  izrtw  :<n  a  &esii  shoot»  iaBuiii^  in  the  formation,  in 
lSo7.  Gt  iL-i  RirjfiK^  Frx  CStMrdky  over  which  Mr.  Welb  was 
f  Zacal  Ar*i  5^  ibe  pcocess  caatinoed.  The  Wynd  Churdi 
£ILfd  czk?e  mere  noikr  the  Rev.  J.  Biddell,  and  by  hiM 
Ai^^j.siiu  i*rv(f  riardl  was  founded  in  1872.  These  three 
la5t-mcntiviL<ed  churches — ^Trinity,  Barony,  and  Aognstine — 
were  each  luil;  to  s^at  1100  people. 

On  the  Sth  of  March  1871,  there  were  laid  on  the  taUe  of 
the  Frcsbyterv  of  Glasgow  plans  for  the  erection  of  the  last- 
mentioned  place  of  worship,  and  Dr.  Bochanan  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  thus  ofiered  to  review  the  history  of 
the  remarkable  movement  which  owed  its  commencement  to 
his  foresight : — 

^  The  applicatioQ.'*  said  he.  "  now  made  bj  the  senoD  aod  congregitka 
of  the  Wycd  Church  is  one  which  I  feel  aasored  will  be  received  by  the  Pinet- 
bvterv  with  cordial  satisfaction.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  another  of  thoM 
profoundly  interesting  moTements  which  have  made  the  name  of  the  Wynd 
Church  to  be  so  widely  and  so  honourably  known.  It  is  only  sixteen  yeiit 
since  that  church  roee  out  of  the  grave  in  which  it  had  been  buried  for  nearlj 
half  a  century ;  and  after  having  already,  within  that  period,  g^ven  birth  to 
three  additional  congregations,  it  is  now  preparing  to  give  birth  to  a  fourtk 
Such  a  history  is,  I  believe,  all  but  unparalleled.  That  a  Wynd  CSiardi 
should  have  come  into  existence  at  all,  was  the  first  wonder.  That  it  ihoold 
have  become,  within  so  limited  a  time,  the  fruitful  mother  of  so  manj 
other  churches,  larger  far  than  itself,  is  a  greater  wonder  stilL  That  il 
should  not  only  have  survived  the  exhausting  process  of  giving  off  so  many 
hives,  but  should  be  again  finding  the  place  too  strait  for  it,  and  making 
ready  to  hive  once  more,  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  alL  I  need  hardly  uj 
that,  interesting  as  such  a  history  cannot  fail  to  be  to  us  all,  it  is  eapedaDf 
so  to  me.  For  mauy  years,  as  my  brethren  kuow,  I  toiled  hard  to  get  the 
foundations  of  the  Wynd  Church  laid.  I  have  spoken  of  its  erection  sixteea 
years  ago  as  a  sort  of  resurrection.  It  literally  was  so.  The  Wynd  Cliiucb 
which  stood  on  the  same  site  from  1685  till  1809  was,  at  the  Utter  diH 
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taken  down  and  tamed  into  a  green-market  £7  that  most  unwise  and  most 
QDseemlj  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council  and  of  the  Church 
antbcnities  of  the  time,  a  densely-peopled  district  of  the  city  was  robbed  of  its 
pariah  ehorch  and  of  all  the  wholesome  Christian  agencies  and  influences 
which  had  emanated  £rom  it  St  Qeorge's  Church,  which  was  built  instead 
of  it,  ooold  obviously  in  no  degree  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Wynds. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Tron  Parish  Church  remained  at  no  very  great 
dittance  from  the  Wynds,  but  the  Tron  Church  was  already  fully  occupied 
— and  th&t  with  a  congregation  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  I  know 
at  least  how  the  case  stood  when  I  was  myself  minister  of  the  Tron  Parish 
ChnidL  Out  of  a  congregation  of  1300  hearers,  only  86  were  people  of  the 
parish.  The  high  seat-rents  eflfectually  excluded  the  local  population,  who, 
then  as  now,  were  generally  poor.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  it  was  by  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Wynd  Church, — and  on  the  old  site,  which  I  was  enabled 
to  secure, — that  the  people  of  that  densely-crowded  district  had  the 
of  grace  again  established  in  the  midst  of  them.    When  the  church 

opened  in  1854,  and  placed  under  the  ministry  of  my  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  liacooU,  it  began  its  career  with  101  communicants, — the  fruit  of 
mndi  mission  labour  previously  expended  in  the  district  And  what  has 
been  its  history  since  ?  I  have  already  glanced  at  it, — ^but  in  connection 
with  such  a  step  as  the  Presbytery  is  now  being  asked  to  take,  it  is  every 
way  soitable  and  seasonable  to  rehearse  the  leading  facts  which  the  history 
€i  the  Wynd  Church  presents.  The  Wynd  Church,  as  the  Presbytery 
knows,  is  a  comparatively  small  church,  containing  only  about  580  sittings. 
Mr.  Macooll  continued  in  it  till  1860.  For  a  considerable  period  before, 
it  had  been  filled  to  overflowing ;  and  accordingly  with  great  enei^y  he 
had  set  himself  to  the  erection  of  an  additional  church  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  Bridgegate  Church,  where  he  still 
ministers  to  a  large  and  flourishing  congregation,  having  nearly  750  mem- 
Mean  while,  in  the  same  year,  1860,  his  place  in  the  Wynd  Church 

supplied  by  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Howia  In  less  than  four  years  the 
Wynd  Church,  which  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Howie's  ordination  contained 
110  members,  was  again  as  full  as  ever.  Accordingly,  in  1864,  Mr. 
Howie,  who  had  meanwhile  obtained  from  Christixui  sympathizers  in  his 
work  the  means  of  building  Trinity  Church — a  church  twice  as  large  as 
tktt  of  the  Wynd — was  transferred  to  Trinity  Church,  taking  with  him 
aboat  430  of  the  members  of  the  Wynd  Church.  In  Trinity  Church  he 
has  DOW  a  membership  of  1100.  The  same  year,  1864,  which  saw  Mr. 
Howie  translated  to  Trinity  Church,  saw  Mr.  Wells  ordained  as  his  suc- 
oemor  in  the  Wynd  Church.  Beginning  with  only  152  communicants, 
their  number  rapidly  increased,  and  the  church  so  rapidly  filled  that  in 
two  years  the  necessity  had  again  arrived  of  making  provision  for  the 
Oferflow.  Another  additional  church,  that  of  the  Barony,  was  accordingly 
set  00  foot ;  and  to  that  new,  lai-ge,  and  handsome  church  at  the  Town- 
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bead, — an  immensely  popnloos  and  most  neoessitoas  difltnct, — ^Mr.  Welk 
was  removed  in  the  month  of  November  1867.    In  that  church  Mr.  WeUt 
is  now  at  the  head  of  a  congregation  of  about  700  commuuicants,  and  ii 
carrying  on,  as  we  all  know,  most  abundant  and  successful  laboun.    Bot 
meanwhile  the  Wynd  Church  has  found  a  new  minister  in  the  person  d 
our  friend  and  brother  Mr.  Hid  dell,  who  was  settled  in  it  in  October  186& 
Nor  has  Mr.  Hiddell  been  one  whit  less  successful  than  any  of  his  admir- 
able predecessors.    It  is  only  two  years  and  a  half  since  his  settlement, 
and  already  he  is  here  to-day  to  tell  us  that  the  Wynd  bees  are  beginning 
to  hang  out  at  the  hive's  mouth,  and  to  give  note,  by  their  increasing  kum 
and  stir,  that  the  old  process  will  soon  have  to  be  repeated.    The  member- 
ship was  98  when  he  came.     It  is  now  445;  and  by  the  time  the  new 
church  shall  have  been  completed,  the  time  will  have  fuUy  come  foor  a 
fourth  swarm  from  our  marvellously  prolific  Wynd  Church.     This  surely 
is  something  like  the  wonderful  blessing  of  which  Scripture  tells,  when  it 
speaks  of  a  little  one  becoming  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  natioo. 
Let.  me  ask  the  Presbytery  to  look  for  a  moment  at  what  God  has  thin 
wrought:  for  to  him  be  all  the  praise!     Here  we  have,  within  sixteeo 
years,  four  churches  instead  of  one.    The  first,  and  the  original  church,— 
undiscouraged  and  unimpaired  by  all  these  frequent  removals, — is  as  foil 
of  life  and  energy  as  when  the  first  of  these  removals  took  place.    With  a 
faith  and  a  courage  altogether  admirable,  it  has  made  no  comj^aint  of  the 
changes  to  which  it  has  been  so  often  subjected.    Though  it  has  had  to 
build  itself  up  from  the  very  foundation  four  several  times,  it  has  braced 
itself  up  to  meet  every  fresh  emergency  with  a  cheerfulness  and  a  hearti- 
ness  which  surely  indicate  very  remarkably  the  presence  in  it  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.     The  rank  and  file  of  the  congregation  gladly  allow  them- 
selves to  be  told  off  as  volunteers  to  go  forth  with  their  minister  to  e»A 
new  enterprise  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  city.    But  the 
staff  of  the  regiment  remains  on  the  old  ground,  and  addresses  itself,  with 
the  skill  and  resoluteness  of  veteran  Christian  soldiers,  to  repair  the  breach 
and  to  build  up  the  walls  to  their  former  height  and  strength.    And  I  an 
thoroughly  convinced  that  this  is  the  grand  secret  of  the  Bucoeas  of  the 
Wynd  Mission, — a  secret  which  reads  a  great  lesson  to  all  who  have  a  siniilir 
work  in  hand.   To  set  down  a  minister  all  alone  by  himself  in  some  tpiritii- 
ally  destitute  and  sunken  locality  of  a  large  city,  is  to  bury  him  alive.    To 
send  him  forth,  on  the  other  hand,  like  one  of  these  W3md  ministen,  not 
only  full  of  experience,  but  surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  fellow- worken^ 
as  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  movement  as  himself,  ia  to  mike 
success,  under  God,  all  but  certain  and  inevitable. 

"  Now  let  me  ask  the  Presbytery — and  not  the  Presbytery  only,  bat  the 
members  of  the  Free  Church  through  the  Presbytery — to  look  at  the* 
four  churches.  See  what  a  power  for  good  they  have  become  in  the  cttjr! 
Here  is  the  Wynd  Church,  the  parent  of  the  three  othen,  as  robmt 
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and  TigorouB  aa  ever,  with  445  communicants  and  the  usual  proportion 
ol  other  hearers.  It  has  31  elders  and  deacons,  of  whom  29  have  been 
ordained  since  1868.  It  has  73  Sabbath-school  teachers,  with  an  average 
attendance  at  their  classes  of  513  children,  and  nearly  600  on  the  rolL  It 
has,  moreover,  Bible  classes  for  adults  attended  by  163.  It  has  138  district 
visitors.  It  has  within  its  own  district  in  the  Wynd  16  kitchen  meetings 
for  prayer  and  the  reading  and  exposition  of  Scripture,  none  of  them 
attended  by  fewer  than  8  or  10,  and  many  of  them  by  from  30  to  40  indi- 
viduals. Besides  these,  it  has  other  similar  meetings  beyond  the  district ; 
and,  in  connection  with  the  Foundry  Boys'  Eeligious  Society,  it  has  77 
workers  conducting  services  attended  by  about  420  children.  Is  not  this  a 
kind  of  moral  and  spiritual  force  which,  if  it  were  only  multiplied,  and 
carried  all  over  the  city,  might  speedily  make  righteousness  run  down  our 
streets  as  waters,  and  justice  as  a  mighty  river ! 

^  Bat  this  is  only  one  of  the  four  churches.  The  Bridgegate,  the  second 
in  order,  is  a  congregation  greatly  larger,  and  as  full  of  life  and  of  aggres- 
Kwe  Chnstianity.  It  has  34  office-bearers.  It  has  2  missionaries.  It  has 
a  colporteur  and  a  Bible-woman,  and  200  workers  in  various  departments 
ol  earnest  Christian  effort  And  besides  large  and  flourishing  Sabbath 
•chools,  it  has  week  day  and  evening  schools  in  great  efficiency,  attended 
fay  about  700  scholars. 

"  Then  next  look  at  Trinity  Church,  recruited  to  a  larger  extent  from 
the  Sabbath  wanderers  in  Glasgow  Green.  As  already  mentioned,  it  has 
1100  communicants.  It  has  64  office-bearers,  and  upwards  of  300  volun- 
teer agents  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  congregational  effort  for 
the  furtherance  of  Christ's  cause  and  kingdom.  The  number  of  young 
people  it  has  under  spiritual  instruction  on  Sabbath  is  not  fewer  than  1500. 
Is  not  that  a  work  which  may  well  move  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  it 
to  thank  God  and  to  take  courage,  and  not  to  despair  of  yet  making  Glas- 
gow flourish  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word  ? 

*^  Bat,  once  more,  look  at  Barony  Church,  the  most  recent  of  this  remark- 
able group ;  a  church  but  of  yesterday,  and  which  already  numbers  700 
eommunicants,  31  office-bearers,  105  Sabbath-school  teachers,  with  more 
than  800  scholars  in  actual  attendance,  and  upwards  of  1100  on  the  roll, 
and  with  86  active  district-visitors  doing  their  best,  like  the  pioneers  of  an 
army,  to  break  into  the  dense  thickets  around  them,  and  to  open  up  lanes 
and  avenues  for  the  entrance  of  the  gospel.  Here,  then,  we  have  at  this 
moment,  in  those  four  churches,  about  3000  communicants,  besides  the 
my  many  who  have  passed  from  the  membership  of  these  churches  into 
congregations  elaewhere. 

**  Now,  I  am  aware  it  has  been  sometimes  imagined  that  this  wonderful 
•Qooees  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  that  all  these  communicants,  or  nearly 
aD,  have  been  simply  withdrawn,  by  the  attractive  force  of  the  Wynd 
Cfaarch  ministers,  from  other  congregations ;  and  that  consequently  it  is 
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not  80  much  an  addition  to  the  actoal  membership  of  the  CJhmch  that  hai 
been  realized,  as  rather  a  rediatribation  of  the  old  memberahip.  If  thit 
were  true — if  anything  like  it  were  tme — ^it  would  greatly  abate  the  high 
satisfaction  with  which  it  ought  to  be  regarded.  Bat  the  imagination  I 
hare  described  is  an  imagination  only.  It  has  no  foundation — noduag 
at  least  deserving  the  name  of  foundation — in  fact.  To  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  now  said,  let  me  ask  the  attention  of  the  Presbyteij 
to  the  following  simple  statement,  taken  from  the  Session  records  of  the 
churches  concerned.  Taking  the  four  ministers  in  the  order  in  whidi  they 
have  followed  one  another,  the  case  stands  thus : — 

Mr.  Marcpn,  during  his  numstry  in  the  Wynd  and  Bridg^gate  Chuxehei, 

has  admitted  to  the  oommimioii  for  the  first  time,  about 1700 

Mr.  Howie,  in  the  Wynd  and  Trinity IfflT 

Mr.  Wells,  in  the  Wynd  and  Barony 80 

Mr.  Riddell  in  the  Wynd  Church  alone ffl 

In  all,  these  four  ministers  have  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church  3881 
persons,  who  either  never  were  members  of  the  Christian  Church  before  at 
all,  or  who  had  fallen  away  from  that  position  and  privilege,  and  lapsed 
into  utter  indifference  about  divine  things,  and  estrangement  from  all  the 
public  ordinances  of  Grod.  These  facts — and  they  art  facts,  solid  sad 
unchallengeable — are  surely  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  incre- 
dulous that  the  work  of  the  Wynd  Mission  is  indeed  a  great  and  bleeeed 
work,  a  work  that  well  deserves  all  the  encouragement  and  sympstky 
which  this  Presbytery  or  this  Church  can  give  it. 

*'  It  will,  of  course,  be  readily  understood  that  in  this  statement  I  have 
confined  myself  entirely  to  what  is  doing  within  the  limits  of  these  foor 
congregations  themselves.  Were  I  to  trace  out  the  history  of  what  same 
of  these  churches  have  done  in  the  way  of  founding  others,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  how  largely  they  have  inherited  from  their  common  mother* 
church  in  the  Wynd  her  wonderful  spirit  and  capacity  of  propagation. 
We  all  know  what  the  Bridgegate  Church  had  to  do  in  the  origination  of 
the  churches  at  Campsie,  and  Bishopbriggs,  and  Busby;  what  Trinity 
Church  had  to  do  in  the  helping  forward  a  church  in  Bridgeton,  and  what 
it  is  at  this  moment  doing  in  founding  a  new  Free  church  to  be  called 
Cunningham  Church,  which  Mr.  Howie  has  been  enabled  to  purchase  oo 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  which  is  now  the  scene  of  a  most  hopeful 
territorial  mission ;  and,  finally,  what  Mr.  Wells  and  his  people  are  doing 
in  a  similar  way  at  the  Townhead.  But  I  enter  not  into  these  detaila  It 
would  occupy  too  much  time,  and  is,  besides,  quite  unneoeasaxy  for  mj 
present  purpose." 

Since  Dr.  Buchanan  made  this  statement^  still  further  evi- 
dence has  been  given  of  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  the 
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ahoot  originallj  planted  in  the  Wynda  The  church  there 
baa  not  indeed  filled  up  again  so  readily  as  formerly ;  for  the 
district  as  a  mission  field  has  been  so  far  exhausted,  and  its 
character,  besides,  has  greatly  altered.  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
present  minister,  is  a  man  of  a  like  spirit  with  his  predeces- 
sors, and  in  other  circumstances  his  success  would  certainly 
have  been  as  signal  Owing,  however,  to  the  formation  of 
new  railways,  the  extension  of  business  premises,  and  the 
operations  of  the  City  Improvement  Trust,  the  population  in 
the  Wynds  is  only  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  Nearly  all  the  dwelling-houses  are  in  the  course  of 
demolition,  and  the  Wynd  Church  will  soon  be  removed  to 
another  mission  district  But  the  other  Wynd  ministers 
have  not  only  borne  the  fire  with  them  into  the^  new  fields 
they  entered,  but  they  have  carried  on  the  work  into 
regions  beyond.  Mr  MaccoU  is  in  London,  building  new 
congregations  there.  Mr.  Howie,  after  filling  Trinity  Church, 
has  broken  fresh  ground  in  Oovan.  Mr.  Riddell  has  left 
Aogustine  Church  for  Paisley  Road;  and  Mr.  Wells,  after 
establishing  a  large  and  infiuential  congregation  in  the 
Barony,  has  moved  out  to  FoUokshields.  And  behind 
these  men,  who  by  their  noble  and  self-sacrificing  labours 
have  shown  an  example  to  the  ministry  of  all  Churches,  there 
have  risen  up  a  band  of  evangelists  who  have  sustained  the 
work  at  the  level  at  which  they  found  it,  so  that  in  all  the 
ooontry  there  are  no  churches  in  which  there  is  more  life  and 
activity,  or  a  more  perfect  organization,  than  in  those  which 
have  sprung  more  or  less  remotely  out  of  the  movement  in 
the  Wynds, 

Dr.  Buchanan  gave,  in  the  address  quoted  above,  some 
statistics  applicable  to  the  time  at  which  he  spoke.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  add  a  few  figures  of  a  more  recent  date. 
Daring  Mr.  Maccoll's  ministry  in  the  Wjoids  and  in  the  Bridge- 
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gate  till  1872,  there  was  added  to  the  Church,  as  memben^ 
about  3100;  of  whom  1750  were  for  the  first  time.     Under 
Mr.  Howie,  in  the  Wynds  and  Trinity,  up  till  1872,  the  date 
of  his    leaving,    2561    were    added;   of  whom    1422   were 
admitted    to    the   communion    for    the    first    time.      In  the 
Wynds,  under  Mr.  Wells,  and  in  the  Barony,  up  till  1875, 
when  he  left  it,  there  were  added  1924;  of  whom  995  wen 
for  the  first  time.     Under  Mr.  Riddell,  in  the  Wynds  and  in 
Augustine  Church,  up  till  1875,  when  he  left  it^  1449  wen 
received  into  membership ;    841    being  for   the    first  time 
Thus  in  the  Wynd  Church  and  its  four  ofishoots,  during  tbe 
pastorate  of  its  first  ministers,  there  have  been  added  in  all  to 
the  Church  9032;  of  whom  4958  were  received,  after  exami- 
nation, for  the  first  time.     But  this  is  not  alL     Every  ooe 
of  these  four^  ofl^ioots  from  the  Wynd  Church  has,  in  its 
turn,  founded  other  Home  Mission  Churches,  until  now  then 
are  already,  in  addition  to  two   or  three  stations,  eigfaieeo 
regularly    sanctioned    charges   in    the    Free    Presbyteiy  of 
Glasgow,  all  of  which  owe  their  origin  more  or  less  directly 
to   the  aggressive  efibrts   of  the  ministers   or  congregations 
connected  with  the  Wynd  Mission.     We  may  also  add,  tf 
evidence  of  the  peculiarly  intense   life  which  has  been  d^ 
veloped  in  connection  with  this  movement,  that  a  very  largo 
number  of  the  young  men  in  these  churches  have  devoted 
themselves  to  mission  work  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  that 
some  of  them  are  at  this  moment  ministers  of  the  gospel  or 
students  of  divinity. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  here  that  God  at  an  early  period 
gave  what  was  regarded  as  a  signal  token  of  his  favour  to  tbe 
movement  undertaken  for  the  reclaiming  of  the  waste  plices 
of  Glasgow.  The  Revival  in  the  Wynda  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  memories  coimected  with  the  history  of  the 
movement     It  commenced  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  MaooolL 
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Some  drops  fell  even  before  the  wave  of  the  American 
awakening  of  1867  broke  on  this  country.  But  when  the 
douds  had  spread,  and  Ireland  as  well  as  America  became  in 
many  parta  stirred  to  its  depths,  the  quickened  life  spread  into 
Scotland  as  well,  and  swept  through  the  lanes  and  closes  of 
that  very  region  in  Glasgow  regarding  which,  some  years 
before,  the  question  had  been  often  despairingly  asked — Can 
any  good  come  out  of  it  ? 

This  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  has  continued  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  to  the  present  day  in  these  churches, 
together  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
bad  to  be  done,  appears  to  have  given  a  character  to  the 
whole  methods  and  agencies  of  the  Wynd  System,  as  we 
may  call  it  That  system  is  intensely  evangelical  and  aggres- 
sive. To  such  efforts  as  Mr.  Moody's  it  is  ever  ready  to  give  a 
prompt  and  whole-hearted  sympathy.  It  is  ingenious  in  find- 
ing out  new  ways  and  means  of  reaching  the  sunken  classea 
And  by  open-air  preaching,  and  meetings  in  circuses,  music- 
halls,  and  such  like  places,  it  has  done  an  immense  deal  to  break 
down  the  heathenism  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
to  extend  the  influence  of  vital  Christianity.  The  material 
monrces  for  all  these  achievements  have  been  provided  solely 
by  the  voluntary  liberality  of  what  Chalmers  called  "the 
general  population."  How  much  has  been  expended  in  the 
work  in  all  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell ;  but  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  enterprise,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  property  belonging  to  the  Wynd  Church  and  the 
other  churches  related  to  it  cannot  be  less  than  £100,000. 

Dr.  Buchanan  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world 

to  claim  more  than  his  share  in  the  success  of  this  remarkable 

nndertaking.     That  success  was  due   in  a   great    measure, 

imder  Qod,  to  the  singularly  able  and  earnest  band  of  workers 

who  were  secured  providentially  and  in  succession  for  the 

22 
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field.  But  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  movement,  that 
he  launched  it,  that  he  ceaselessly  watched  over  and  sup^ 
intended  it,  and  that  to  him  were  due  in  a  large  degree  the 
conditions  of  its  success,  is  what  cannot  be  doubted.  And  ii 
he  had  never  done  anything  else  for  his  country  than  this,  it 
would  have  been  something  worth  writing  over  his  grave, 
that  he  was  the  Founder  of  the  Mission  in  the  Wtnd& 
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TRAVEL. 


Db.  Buchanan  had,  of  course,  his-  periodical  "  furloughs ; " 
and,  like  most  men  nowadays,  he  spent  some  of  these  in 
foreign  travel  These  trips  abroad  were  occasions  of  great 
enjoyment  to  him.  He  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  natural  scenery.  He  had  an  observant  eye  for  everything 
that  was  distinctive  in  the  social  life  and  manners  of  other 
nationa  And  wherever  he  went  he  was  always  on  the  watch 
for  indicationa  of  the  progress  or  otherwise  of  that  kingdom 
of  Qod  in  the  world  to  the  promotion  of  which  his  own  life 
was  devoted.  Among  his  papers  have  been  preserved  very 
foU  journals  of  four  of  these  visits  to  foreign  countries, — one 
of  a  short  run  through  France  and  Belgium  in  1851 ;  another 
of  a  longer  tour  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
in  1855  ;  a  third  of  a  great  and  to  him  ever  memorable 
expedition  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  in  1857 ;  and  a 
fourth  of  a  yacht-voyage  to  Norway  in  1869. 

In  giving  a  few  extracts  from  these  journals,  our  object,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  is  not  to  supply  any  fresh  information 
about  the  countries  referred  to.  Our  purpose  is  purely  a 
Uographical  one, — to  show  the  character  of  Dr.  Buchanan  in 
other  than  ecclesiastical  connections.  He  was  no  mere  narrow 
Soottish  Churchman,  with  his  thoughts  and  anxieties  limited 
to  the  little  circle  within  which  he  personally  moved.      His 
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syzir<u^rs  wei«  wide  and  generous,  his  tastes  cultivated  and 
re£xked:   a&i  whUe  ke  never  allowed  any  one  in  interooone 
wiih  hizn  to  t:r^t  that  he  was  an  earnest  Christian  man,  he 
was  wiihal  so  gonial  in  his  manner,  and  so  fall  of  kindlinesB 
and  pleasantry,  that  as  a  "  companion  in  travel"  he  was  invilii- 
al-ie.     One  of  his  specialties  was  an  aptitude  for  langoagei 
Althoc^  so  overwhelmed  at  home  all  his  life  through  with 
ecclesiastical  bcsiness,  he  contrived  to  TnAintAJn  an  acquaint- 
ance with  several  of  the  Continental  tongue&     French  be 
could  speak  with  considerable  fluency.    Of  German  and  Italiin 
he  knew  enough  to  be  able  to  follow  a  discourse  in  them; 
and  he  picked  up  sufficient  Norw^ian  even  to  aUow  of  hii 
addressiDg  some  woids  on  the  claims  of  religion  to  the  natitea 
He  arrived  in  Paris  along  with  Mrs.  Buchanan  on  the  bt 
of  September  1S51.     After  spending  about  a  week  there,  be 
went  on  to  Brussels ;  and  from  thence,  by  Ghent  and  Brogei 
(which  were  both  visited),  to  Ostend,  and  homa     We  aded, 
almost  at  random,  two  bits  from  his  journal  of  this  tour : — 

PALACE  OF  THE  LUXEMBOUBO. 

Friday,  S^ptfmber  5,  ISol. — ^The  palace  of  the  Luxemboaig  is  oMutd 
near  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city.  It  is  a  large  and  handsoae 
building,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  large  quadrangle  in  the  ctattt 
It  was  founded  by  Mary  of  Medids,  and  was  her  own  residence.  At  tke 
late  revolution  it  became  for  a  time  the  seat  of  government,  and  wu  tke 
headquarters  of  Louis  Blanc  and  his  friends  during  the  brief  period  d 
their  ascendency.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  at  present  is  occapN^ 
as  a  casern  for  the  troops, — for  soldiers  are  literally  everywhere  is 
Paris. 

We  were  first  shown  the  apartments  in  the  upper  part  of  the  haiktii^ 
which  we  should  have  thought  rather  nice  had  we  not  previously  Men  ^ 
Louvre  and  Versailles.  Everything  looks  mean  after  these  magnific''^ 
palaces.  The  picture  in  the  Luxembourg  which  most  interested  me  V 
one  of  the  Chancellor  THOpital  tendering  his  resignaticm  to  Oiariei  l^ 
because  he  would  not  consent  to  be  a  party  to  the  atrocious  plot  of  tk 
Bartholomew  Massacre.  The  young  king  is  seated  on  the  throlM^-^ 
infamous  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  behind  him — others  looking  <*^ 
and  the  chancellor,  a  tall,  dignified^lookiug  personage,  is  handing  him  v 
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kej8  of  office.  The  picture  is  a  composition  painted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 
The  figores  are  portraita 

In  this  part  of  the  building  is  the  Senate  and  the  Throne  room  of  Napo- 
leon, where  he  held  his  receptions,  and  made  a  farce  of  consulting  with  a 
Senate  that  was  the  mere  echo  of  his  own  imperial  voice.  Adjoining  the 
Senate  chamber  is  the  noble  chamber  of  the  Peers,  built  by  Louis  Philippe 
in  1840.  Around  the  recess  in  which  the  chair  of  the  President  is  placed 
are  noble  statues  of  eminent  French  statesmen, — such  as  D'Augesseau, 
L'Hdpital,  Portulis,  &c.  The  tribune  is  in  front  of  the  President  or 
Speaker's  chair.  The  form  of  the  apartment  ia  that  of  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
the  Speaker's  chair  being  in  the  centre  of  the  base  line.  The  empty  benches 
and  deserted  look  of  the  chamber  remind  one  that  the  peerage  of  France, 
ooee  so  proud  and  exclusive,  is  numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 

The  other  parts  of  the  building  contain  picture  galleries.  The  pictures 
aie  modem,  most  of  them,  and  full  of  the  extravagance  of  the  modem 
French  style.  Many  of  them  are  so  indelicate  that  no  English  gallery 
would  admit  them.  Indeed,  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  France  is 
immodesty.  It  appears  every  where,— in  shop-windows,  on  signboards,  in 
books,  and  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 

The  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  are  spacious,  for  a  town,  and  handsome. 
Tlie  greenest  and  richest  bit  of  grass  I  have  yet  seen  in  France  was  in  these 
gaideDJL 

From  the  Luxembourg  we  went  to  the  Pantheon,  which  is  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  It  is  a  huge  and  splendid  structure,  in  the  Greek 
style,  with  a  noble  Corinthian  fa9ade,  and  ornamented  by  a  lofty  dome. 
The  height  of  the  dome  within  is  209  feet ;  without,  it  is  260.  It  is  a  temple 
lor  hero-worship,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  heathen.  The  names 
of  thoee  who  fell  in  the  **  three  glorious  days'*  of  July  1830  are  inscribed  on 
huge  boards  put  up  on  the  walls.  There  are  huge  cartoons— K^opies,  I  sup- 
pose,  of  those  of  Raphael  at  Home.  The  names  of  Popes  Leo  X.  and 
Jaliiu  II.  figure  on  them.  Near  the  Pantheon  is  the  Sorbonne,  a  time- 
edifice,  which  I  regarded  with  much  more  interest  than  the  Pantheon. 


A  SABBATH  IN  BRUSSELS. 

Sabbath,  September  7, 1851. — Having  breakfasted,  and  spent  the  morn- 
lag  quietly  in  our  own  room,  we  went  out  to  church.  On  our  way  to  the 
Chi^Ml-Boyal  we  entered  the  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Brussels.  High 
iras  going  on.  The  spacious  cathedral  was  full  of  people.  Here  is 
point  of  obvious  difference  as  compared  with  France.  There  the 
dnucfaes  are  little  frequented,  especially  by  men;  and  hardly  at  all,  so  far 
M  we  could  judge,  by  the  upper  classes.  Here  we  saw  multitudes  of  gen- 
teel people,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  orders,  in  all  the  churches  we  entered. 
Another  thing  we  noticed, — in  Pans  and  Kouen  we  never  saw  a  priest 
walking  with  any  of  the  people.     He  was  always  either  alone  or  with 
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another  priest  Here  we  saw  them  frequently  walking  with  family  groapt, 
sometimes  leading  children  by  the  hand.  It  is  evident  the  priests  here  an 
not  so  detached  from  the  people  as  in  France.  The  Belgians  have  a  rdi- 
gion,  though  unhappily  it  is  Popery ;  the  French  have  no  religion  of  any 
kind. 

The  "  grande  messe"  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  pantomime,  aooompanied 
by  splendid  music  The  orchestra  was  full,  the  performers  excellent ;  tnd 
when  the  host  was  elevated  the  burst  of  music  was  very  grand.  Bnt  to 
call  this  Christianity  is  a  mockery.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  voy 
fine,  and  the  painted  windows,  especially  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sariosr, 
are  unrivalled.  There  is  a  carved  pulpit  in  this  chapel,  of  singular  beaotj. 
It  is  a  perfect  wonder.  No  sculpture  can  surpass  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  city. 

The  Chapel-Royal  is  a  small,  plain,  but  neat  place  of  worship,  in  whidk 
service  is  conducted  in  English,  German,  and  French  alternatively.  I^ 
king  attends  the  Grerman  service  regularly  at  eleven  A.M.  We  were  art 
aware  of  this  till  af terwarda  We  attended  first  a  French,  and  aftenranb  is 
English  service.  The  French  pastor  spoke  very  low  in  his  prayers;  and  ii 
preaching  his  tone  was  still  low,  and  greatly  too  rapid  to  be  easily  followed. 
His  sermon  seemed  to  be  very  good,  chiefly  occupied  in  urging  upon  bii 
hearers  the  necessity  of  being  out-and-out  in  religion.  Coming  to  tha 
little  chapel  from  the  gorgeous  pantomime  of  the  cathedral,  it  was  impee* 
sible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  inscription  written  up  over  the  pulpit- 
"  God  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  epiiH 
and  in  truth."  We  were  told  the  king  is  very  regular  in  his  attendance  it 
this  chapel — "  Toutes  les  dimanches,  sans  exception." 

I  made  an  effort  to  find  out  Mons.  Panchaud's  chapel  at  night,  but  did 
not  succeed. 

On  the  23rd  of  June  1855,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bucbao^o 
and  by  two  Misses  Mathieson,  Dr.  Buchanan  set  out  on  t 
much  more  extended  excursion.  From  Leith  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  Rotterdam,  and  spent  some  time  in  visiting  the 
chief  towns  of  Holland.  They  then  went  on  to  Cologne,  9xA 
took  the  Rhine  boat  to  Mayenca  Their  course  after  th»t 
was  by  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Baden,  Strasbourg,  on  ^ 
Zurich.  Having  there  reached  Swiss  territory,  they  planned 
to  see  as  many  as  possible  of  the  great  sights  of  that  country; 
and  having  accomplished  that  object,  they  proceeded  ^ 
Geneva,  and  thence  through  France  to  England  once  mora 
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AN  EYENINO  IN  AMSTERDAM. 

We  aet  out  to  dine  with  our  new  and  estimable  missionaiy,  Mr.  Smith, 
iHm>  oUiginglj  went  to  Haarlem  with  us.  There  we  met  with  a  most 
kind  welcome  from  his  wife,  a  very  pleasing  person.  Their  house  is  smalL 
Benti  here  are  high,  and  space  is  scarce  in  this  city,  where  everything  is 
crowded  together.  In  the  evening  Mr.  and  Mr&  da  Costa  joined  us,  and 
■emal  other  Dutch  ladies,  including  Mrs.  Schwartz,  whose  truly  ex- 
cellent and  agreeable  husband  was  with  us  at  dinner.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  we  had  much  conversation  about  the  Dutch  Church,  and  the 
state  of  religion  in  Amsterdam  and  in  this  country  generally. 

The  missionaries  regard  the  prospects  of  religion  here  as  very  dark  and 
diiooiuniging.  The  small  party  of  evangelical  men  in  the  Dutch  Chamber 
is  becoming  smaller.  M  Groen  van  Prinsterer  of  the  Hague,  their  wise 
and  ngacious  leader,  lost  his  seat  at  last  election;  though  seven  years  ago, 
ai  the  time  of  the  Papal  aggression,  the  aroused  Protestant  feeling  of  the 
ewmtry  carried  him  into  the  House  with  a  flood-tide.  The  old  Orange 
Pkotestant  feeling  is  the  only  remaining  chord  in  the  heart  of  Holland  that 
caa  be  made  to  thrill ;  and  that  but  seldom,  and  only  under  the  influence 
of  ■ome  strong,  exciting  cause.  It  is  like  the  Irish  Orangeism, — ^more  a 
pditieal  than  a  religious  sentiment  with  the  people  generally.  There 
is  little  real  sympathy  with  true  Bible  Protestantism,  after  alL  The 
National  Church  is  very  dead.  Rationalism  is  prevalent  About  one-third 
of  the  ministers  are  more  or  less  evangelical,  but  they  are  timid — afraid, 
like  the  English  evangelicals,  of  doing  anything  that  will  bring  in  a  popular 
influence  into  the  Church.  Lately  a  minister  was  appointed  in  Amsterdam 
whose  unsoundness  in  the  faith  was  such  as  to  excite  strong  opposition ;  but 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  refused  to  sustain  the  objection.  They  admitted 
that  his  views  were  contrary  to  their  Confession,  but  then  the  Confession 
was  not  to  be  set  up  above  the  Bible  !  The  Confession  itself  says  so ;  and 
the  minister's  doctrine  was  not  contrary  to  the  Bible !  In  other  words, 
thflj  condemned  their  Confession  and  acquitted  the  heretic.    This  is  sad. 

The  preachers  of  the  pure  gospel  are  the  favourites  with  the  people;  and 
this  is  the  only  hopeful  sjrmptom.  But  out  of  twenty-nine  ministers  in 
Amsterdam  not  more  than  five  or  six  can  be  said  to  preach  it  faithfully. 
The  Separatists  are  gaining  ground  amid  this  defection,  though  not 
iBpidly.  They  number  about  thirty-five  ministers  and  fortj-five  thousand 
people  in  all  Holland.  They  seem  to  have  some  points  of  resemblance  to 
our  Voluntaries. 

ASCENT  or  THE  RIGI. 

Ard,  which  was  our  immediate  destination,  is  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
of  Zag,  and  at  the  very  base  of  the  Higi,  which  rises  up  from  the  lake  so 
abruptly,  that,  when  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  one  might  suppose 
ho  eould  jump  right  down  into  the  water. 
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Having  obtained  a  comfortable  repast  at  the  quiet  Tillage-inn,  we  oom- 
menced  the  ascent  of  the  Rigi  abont  half-past  two.  The  road  leads  op 
the  valley  between  the  Higi  and  the  Rossberg  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  sod 
past  the  ruins  of  the  former  village  of  €k>ldan,  where,  in  1806,  the  £aO 
of  immense  masses  of  rock  from  the  Boasberg  buried  the  village,  and  killed 
upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  huge  scar  along  the  boe 
of  the  mountain  sufficiently  tells  where  the  rent  was  made  that  inflirted 
this  sudden  and  terrible  calamity  on  the  unhappy  village  and  its  peopk. 
A  little  beyond  Goldau  the  road  reaches  the  small  lake  of  Lowerti,  in  the 
heart  of  the  canton  of  Schwy  tz,  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  Swiss  freedom. 
Above  this  little  lonely  lake  tower  the  Mythen  or  Mitres,  two  fantiitic 
mitre-shaped  peaks  that  lise  up  bare  and  wild  into  the  upper  air,  to  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet,  and  fonn  a  moet  remarkable  fcatiiii 
in  a  moet  remarkable  scene. 

At  Goldau  the  way  to  the  Rigi  Culm  leaves  the  high-road,  and  turn 
away  up  to  the  right  towards  a  gorge  or  pass  in  the  mountain,  richij 
wooded,  and  with  magnificent  rocks  rising  in  suocesaive  tiers  above  thea, 
and  seeming,  as  one  looks  up,  as  if  they  touched  the  very  skies. 

As  the  path  gets  into  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  it  becomes  eztremelj 
steep ;  but  still  the  zigzags  are  so  well  managed  that  one  may  safely  keep 
the  saddle,  and  ascend  to  the  very  summit  of  the  Higi  without  ever  die* 
mounting,  except  to  refresh  the  horses  at  the  avbergt  half-way  up. 

About  two-thirds  up  the  mountain  there  is  a  chapel  to  "Our  Lady  of  thi 
Snow,''  where  two  or  three  ill-looking  Capuchins,  with  their  hatlen  ind 
apparently  brainless  heads,  and  rusty  brown  gowns  girded  with  a  rope 
round  the  waist,  may  be  seen  hanging  about  and  wasting  their  meaniDgle0 
and  useless  life. 

There  is  also  at  the  same  place  a  sort  of  '*  Pension  "  for  people  in  infira 
health,  who  go  up  there  to  drink  goat's  milk  and  get  the  benefit  of  the 
mountain  air. 

At  six  o'clock  we  reached  the  summit,  upon  which  there  is  a  veiy  toler 
able  hotel  or  caravanserai,  where  all  sorts  of  people  are  found  congregited, 
and  in  astonishing  numbers.  There  were  apparently  not  fewer  than  ose 
hundred,  the  night  we  were  there.  There  is,  besides,  another  large  hold 
about  one  thousand  feet  lower  down. 

The  evening  was  most  favourable  for  a  view ;  and  our  guide  immediately 
began  to  name  to  us,  over  and  over  again,  from  right  to  left  and  from  kft 
to  right,  the  grandees  of  the  great  Alpine  chain, — beginning  with  thi 
Sentis  and  the  Voralberg  on  the  extreme  east,  to  the  Jungfran  and  Silbc^ 
horn  on  the  north-west;  and  embracing  between  them  the  GlamiKki 
the  Wengern  Alp,  the  Uri  Rothhom,  the  Winkel,  the  Wetterhom,  FmJ* 
horn,  Finsteraarhom,  Grand  Eiger,  Engelbergerhom,  &c~  truly  a  bm^ 
nificent  series.  In  comparison  with  these,  the  Mythen,  Mont  Pilate,  ^ 
looked  as  if  they  sat  merely  at  the  feet  of  their  more  majestic  ooopecia 
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After  the  son  went  dowu  we  witDessed  a  most  magnificeDt  thunder-storm. 
1^  sky  was  covered  with  dense  clouds,  and  the  whole  scene  was  wrapped 
in  darknefls;  bat  ever  and  anon  the  lightnings  flashed  up  from  behind 
Mont  Pilate,  throwing  out  its  rugged  outline  in  full  relief,  and  flashing 
tlieir  brilliant  glare  upon  the  lakes  that  lay  hidden  far  beneath,  revealing 
in  A  moment  the  whole  wild  landscape  around  us.  In  the  midst  of  the 
broad  flash,  frequently  there  shot  up  and  down  streams  of  liquid  Are ;  at 
other  times  they  darted  to  the  right  and  left,  with  startliug  and  dazzling 
brightness ;  and  then  came  the  tremendous  roll  of  the  thunder,  reverberat- 
ing among  the  mountains  like  the  roar  of  heaven's  artillery,  and  terribly 
noalling  to  mind  the  language  of  the  77th  Psalm:  ^^The  voice  of  thy 
thunder  waa  in  the  heaven :  the  lightnings  lightened  the  world :  the  earth 
trembled  and  shook." 

"Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !    Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue ; 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  frosen  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud." 

As  we  stood  under  the  lee  of  a  huge  pile  of  firewood  that  sheltered  us 
from  the  blast,  contemplating  this  elemental  war,  the  excitement  and  fasci- 
watkm  of  the  scene  helped  us  to  understand  the  poet  when  he  gave  utter- 
ance in  these  glowing  lines  to  the  feelings  which  a  similar  spectacle  called 
forth:— 

"  And  this  is  in  the  night !    Most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber :  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  delight, 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea  ; 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  down  to  the  earth  I 
And  now  again  'tis  black !    And  now  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountainous  mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth." 

It  was  late  before  we  could  persuade  ourselves  to  retire.  By  midnight, 
all  was  still  in  the  hotel  The  Tyrolese  minstrels,  with  their  fanciful 
costumes,  who  had  been  holding  a  concert  in  the  large  room  below,  and 
discouisiug  most  eloquent  music  to  an  admiring  audience,  had  gone  to  bed ; 
and,  save  the  occasional  roll  of  the  now  distant  thunder,  and  the  dash  of  the 
CPVtside  window-shutter  of  our  little  sleeping-apartment,  as  the  gusts  of 
wind  threw  it  furiously  against  the  casement,  there  was  no  sound  to  be 


Abont  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  10th,  the  reveille  of 
a  hngle-hom  was  heard  in  the  long  gallery  into  which  the  countless  bed- 
iiKMiis  opened,  pouring  out  its  cheerful  notes,  and  rousing  the  sleepers,  that, 
lor  anoe  in  their  lives,  they  might  see  an  Alpine  sunrise.  The  toilette  of 
ths  Bigi  Culm  hotel  will  match  any  in  the  world  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  performed.    Within  five  minutes  after  the  first  sound  of  the 
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horn,  the  peak  of  the  mountain  was  all  alive  with  aa  grotesqae  a  oompaBj 
as  could  well  be  conceived, — some  rushing  out  with  their  blankets  far 
morning  robes ;  others  ordering  their  upper  garments  as  thej  harried  forth 
from  the  hotel ;  others  with  one  shoe  on  and  the  other,  which  had  proved 
a  little  stiff  and  refractory,  carried  in  their  hand ;  gentlemen  calling  ta 
ladies,  and  ladies  to  gentlemen,  to  make  haste — as  if  the  sun  had  been  goiQg 
to  get  up  half  an  hour  before  his  time,  on  purpose  to  cheat  them  out  of  i 
sight  of  his  ruddy  face  as  he  came  forth  like  a  bridegroom  out  of  Ui 
chamber,  or  as  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  a  race. 

The  sun,  however,  took  his  own  time,  quite  indifferent  about  the  mgtt 
company  that  was  gathering  to  have  a  look  at  him  as  he  rose.  Slowly  tad 
steadily  he  approached  the  horizon's  verge,  far  away  in  the  north-eMl) 
about  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  four  hundred  years  ago  there  wii 
another  and  still  more  glorious  light  beginning  to  dawn, — ^the  light  of  Job 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  Morning  Stars  of  the  Reformation,— • 
light  which  Imperial  treachery  and  Popish  persecution  arrested  for  a  time, 
but  which  at  length  burst  forth  with  a  power  which  neither  popes  nor 
princes  could  withstand. 

As  the  daylight  spread  upwards  along  the  eastern  sky,  the  vast  land- 
scape came  out  every  moment  with  increasing  dtstinctness  into  view.  TV 
north  was  the  only  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  clouds  obscured  the  view. 
These  clouds  were  the  relics  of  the  thunder-storm,  which  had  now  rolled 
away  to  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany,  over  which  it  was  still  flashing  forth 
its  lightnings  when  the  sun  arose.  In  every  other  direction  the  wbok 
field  of  vision  was  fully  exposed.  No  language  can  describe  it,  and  no 
painting  could  convey  any  adequate  conception  of  its  extent  and  grandeot 
Twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  romantic  lakes  of  Switzerland  lay  like  mimn 
amid  the  depths  of  the  mountains ;  at  our  feet,  away  to  the  north,  the  ksg 
line  of  the  Jura  was  seen  stretching  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  iskt 
of  Geneva  to  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany ;  while,  on  the  opposite  nde^ 
the  gigantic  chain  of  the  Alps  towered  up  into  the  heavens,  and  their  inovy 
peaks  shone  like  gold  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  In  surveying  thii 
scene,  the  eye  could  pass  from  June  to  January  at  a  glance.  There,  dovB 
in  the  valleys,  all  Nature  was  rejoicing  in  the  verdure  and  fngranet  d 
Slimmer ;  yonder,  up  among  those  blue  glaciers  and  spotless  snows,  etenil 
Winter  reigned. 

We  remained  upon  the  summit  till  about  half-past  five  o'dock,  hj 
which  time  the  whole  landscape  was  bathed  in  sunshine.  It  is  only  bom 
such  an  elevation  as  the  Bigi  that  one  receives  any  adequate  impreflioi 
of  the  height  of  the  Alps.  Seen  from  the  ordinary  level,  they  are  in  gree^ 
measure  concealed  by  the  lower  mountains ;  and  as  caught  here  and  then 
peeping  over  the  shoulders  of  some  inferior  ridge,  the  eye  cannot  gmf* 
their  dimensions.  In  such  a  position,  one  has  no  scale  by  which  to 
measure  them.     It  is  otherwise  when  on  such  a  vantage-groond  at  the 
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Bigi ;  there  the  eye  can  range,  without  interraption,  from  the  margin  of 
the  lake  right  up  to  the  summit  of  yon  peak  that  seems  ahnost  to  touch 
the  heavena  Standing,  as  we  then  did,  on  a  mountain  more  than  one 
thonind  feet  higher  than  our  Ben  Nevis,  we  found  that,  after  all,  we  had 
only  tcrmmbled  up  to  the  footstool  of  such  giants  as  the  Finsteraarhom,  or 
the  Grand  Eiger,  or  the  Jungfrau. 

By  eight  o'clock  we  had  desceoded  once  more  to  earth, — I  on  foot,  and 
the  ladies  on  horseback.  The  morning  was  intensely  hot,  and  we  were  all 
IB  good  case  to  enjoy  a  hearty  breakfast  at  the  old-fashioned,  clean,  and 
eomfortable  inn  of  the  village,  and  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  rare 
good  fortune  of  having  had  not  only  a  cloudless  sunset  and  sunrise  on  the 
mountain,  but  a  magnificent  thunder-storm  to  boot.  Hundreds  perform 
the  same  journey  only  to  realize  the  experience  recorded  in  the  album  of 
the  Bigi  Calm  hotel,  by  one  of  many  luckless  travellers,  in  the  following 
Hdoi: — 

"Nine  weary  uphill  mH^  we  sped, 

The  letting  fail  to  aee ; 
Salkj  and  grim  he  went  to  bed — 

Solkj  and  grim  went  we. 
Seren  deeplen  bonn  we  tossed,  and  then. 

The  rising  sun  to  see. 
Bulky  and  grim  we  rose  again — 

Sidky  and  grim  roee  he." 

THB  YAIAjST  of  THE  RUONB. 

Just  where  the  road  leaves  Martigny,  and  crosses  the  DrOme,  one  of  the 
many  feeders  of  the  Bh6ne,  it  passes  close  under  a  steep  rock  surmounted 
bj  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  La  Bdtie,  one  of  the  strongholds  in  other 
dajfl  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sion,  whose  hold  upon  the  country  does  not 
•eem  to  have  been  exclusively  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  kind.  Though  a  so- 
ddled  sucoeflsor  of  the  Apostles,  he  was  evidently  in  the  way  of  using  other 
wei^Kms  in  his  wars  than  those  which  they  employed.  It  is  from  this 
town  of  Martigny  the  monks  of  the  not  far  distant  hospice  of  the  great  , 
&unt  Bernard  are  detached,  their  headquarters  being  in  a  convent  of  Mar- 
tigny. From  this  point,  where  it  makes  a  sudden  and  violent  bend  to  the 
north-west,  the  Hh6ne  rushes  down  a  narrow  pass,  overhung  by  the  Dent 
de  MoTcles  on  the  right  bank,  and  by  the  Dent  du  Midi  on  the  left.  The 
pe^ks  of  these  stupendous  mountains  are  not  visible  from  Martigny,  being 
both  farther  down  the  river  and  a  good  way  back  from  it,  and  hidden  at 
tilii  point  by  the  gigantic  buttresses — or  rather,  huge  jaw-bones — of  these 
ttemendous  teeth.  About  two  or  three  miles  below  Martigny,  the  road 
which  is  running  down  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  passes  under  the 
Vaehe,  or  famous  fall  of  the  Sallenche,  which,  after  finding  its  way 
out  of  some  upland  corrie,  and  struggling  down  in  its  hidden  and 
tortaoos  bed  by  a  steep  ravine,  at  length  rushes  out  into  the  broad  light  of 
day,  and  leaps  sheer  over  a  perpendicular  face  of  rock  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  height    It  is  a  sheet  of  the  purest  foam,  white  as  snow, 
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beautifully  bounded  across,  when  we  saw  it  about  half- way  from  the  bottom, 
by  a  resplendent  rainbow.     At  the  little  tumble-down  village  of  St 
Maurice,  a  place  of  about  one  thousand  inhabitants,  the  mountains  which 
overhang  the  Ehdue  come  so  close  that  the  Bhdne  has  enough  to  do  to  get 
through  between  them.    Part  of  the  town  has  the  live  rock  for  the  hick 
wall  of  the  houses ;  and  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  seventy  feet  in  spaB, 
suffices  to  unite  the  Dent  du  Midi  to  the  Dent  de  Mordes.     The  view  at 
this  point  is  very  fine.    Up  the  river  all  is  wild,  frowning,  magnifioeot, 
with  the  snowy  height  of  the  St.  Bernard  bounding  the  view.     Tiookiiy 
down,  the  valley  opens,  and  the  scene  softena    Noble  woods,  beantifoUj 
cultivated  fields,  pleasant-looking  villas  and  country-seats,  umiling  vine- 
yards, bright  and  prosperous-looking  villages,  the  river  bending  away  to 
the  left,  clinging  to  the  base  of  the  lofty,  tooth-like  Dent  da  Midi,  toBB 
nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  in  height ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  vilbj 
is  bounded  by  gradually  ascending  hills,  green  and  graceful,  swelling  away 
up  to  the  Alpine  heights,  through  which  the  famous  pass  of  the  DiablereCi 
leads  by  a  short  cut  to  Sien.    The  bridge  of  St  Maurice  transf^i  tk$ 
traveller  from  the  Canton  du  ValaiB  to  the  Canton  de  Vaud.    The  middk 
ages  are  at  one  end,  and  the  nineteenth  century  at  the  other.    The  fiitk 
the  ignorance,  the  dilapidated  buildings,  the  beggars,  the  goitre,  tbt 
wretched  cultivation  of  the  fields,  speak  emphaticaUy  to  the  chancier  and 
influence  of  the  Popery  which  reigns  in  the  Yalaia    The  cleanlineaiy  tbt 
intelligence,  the   tidy  cottages,  the  thriving   farmhouses,  the  well-dad 
healthy-looking  people,  are  not  less  significant  of  the  beneficent  spirit  of 
Protestantism  which  has  long  been  supreme  in  the  Canton  de  Vaad. 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  VAUD. 

liAUSAKNB,  Sabbath,  Jml9  IS,  16^ 
In  the  morning  we  had  a  heavy  thunder-shower.  It  cleared  np,  bovefcr, 
by  ten  o'clock,  and  we  descended  the  hill  to  the  English  Church,  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  structure  more  than  half-way  down  towards  Qochj. 
The  Episcopal  minister,  a  veiy  worthy  man,  has  been  twenty-five  yean  ia 
Lausanne ;  and  we  enjoyed  the  service  considerably.  There  was  an  attsod- 
ance  of  sixty  or  eighty  people. 

Being  anxious,  if  possible,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  worshipping  in  tk 
Free  Church  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  I  sought  out,  after  the  Eogbik 
service  was  over,  the  house  of  M.  Scholl,  a  Vaudois  pastor,  who  yvM 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  their  Disruption  in  1845,  and  with  whom  I  bad 
then  a  good  deal  of  intercourse. 

I  found  that  M.  Scholl  was  in  the  country.  His  sister,  however,  kiDdlj 
undertook  to  conduct  us  to  their  place  of  worship ;  which  she  did  at  thn^ 
P.M.  The  Disruptionists  have  three  regularly  organized  congregationiy  ^ 
two  preaching-stations,  in  Lausanne.  Their  adherents  in  the  town — sTOVsd 
adherents — number  about  two  thousand ;  and  there  are  many  moce  vbo 
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fireqneiitly  attend  their  worship.  The  persecxitioD  that  was  so  hot  against 
them  for  a  time  has  now  completely  subsided.  The  disposition  may  still 
exist  to  obetnict  their  movements,  but  the  authorities  dare  not  indulge  it. 
Public  opinion  is  against  any  interference.  The  only  hindrance  the  Free 
Ghardi  people  experience  is  in  the  erection  of  regular  places  of  worship. 
Erery  sort  of  difficulty  is  interposed  to  hinder  them  from  getting  sites  for 
chordiee  in  Lausanne.  In  the  country  they  get  on  more  easily,  and  have 
boiH  several  churches  in  the  rural  districts.  They  have  about  forty  pastors 
settled  in  regular  congregations  in  the  country.  In  Lausanne  itself  the 
Government  do  all  they  can  to  keep  the  Free  Church  out  of  sight 

As  yet,  they  meet  only  in  halls  or  other  places  that  have  no  ecclesiastical 
dumeter  or  appearance.  By-and-by  they  hope  to  get  regular  churches. 
Both  prudence  and  economy  seem  to  dictate  a  quiet  and  gradual  course. 
Tbe  congregation  to  which  Miss  SchoU  conducted  us  meets  in  a  flat  of  a 
luge  building,  the  apartments  of  which  have  been  thrown  into  one.  An- 
other flat  of  the  same  building  is  occupied  as  their  Theological  College. 
Tbis  place  of  meeting  put  us  in  mind  of  our  own  Disruption  days.  Hie 
long,  comparatively  low-roofed  hall  was  filled  with  people,  as  were  also 
■everal  side-rooms  that  opened  from  it  to  the  right  and  left.  There  must 
htre  been  several  hundred  people  present.  Professor  Chappin  preached  a 
mott  admirable  and  edifying  discourse.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  a  pretty  large  portion  of  Scripture  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, — 
a  good  deal  in  our  Scotch  style  of  lecture,  and  well  fitted  to  make  the 
people  acquainted  with  their  Bibles.  The  professor's  elocution  was  so 
and  deliberate,  and  his  style  so  transparent,  that  there  could  be  no 
for  not  understanding  him.  I  never  heard  the  French  language 
more  pleasingly  spoken.  The  psalm-singing  and  the  whole  service  was 
exactly  like  our  own.  At  the  close  of  the  service  we  had  an  interesting 
addraa  from  a  young  Waldensian  pastor,  M.  Appia,  who  happened  to  be 
f— ing  throngh  Lausanne.  He  made  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  his  poor 
eouiitrynien.  It  seems  it  is  a  season  of  great  scarcity  in  the  Valleys,  and 
of  the  people  are  hard  pressed  for  the  means  of  living.  The  service 
concluded  by  prayer  offered  up  by  M.  Chappin's  colleague, — M. 
M ennier,  I  think  it  was ;  and  the  prayer  was  truly  touching,  simple,  scrip- 
taral,  affectionate,  confiding,  and  in  some  parts  full  of  pathos.  We  were 
^«atly  refreshed. 

At  Miss  Scholl's  request  I  went  to  her  house  in  the  evening,  where  I 
«wt  Professor  Chappin,  and  two  other  members  of  their  communion, — one 
ol  them  the  editor  of  their  local  and  denominational  religious  publication. 

Tliey  were  much  interested  about  our  Scottish  Free  Church,  and  had  a 
thooiind  questions  to  ask  about  its  progress.  They  had  heard  of  our 
neent  discussions  about  College  questions  and  the  Sustentation  Fund,  and 
had  been  greatly  alarmed  lest  we  should  be  weakened  by  internal  division. 
The  enemies  of  their  own  Free  Church  movement  had  been  at  pains  to  turn 
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our  Scottish  difference  to  account,  in  the  way  of  trying  to  weaken  the  handt 
of  the  Bisruptionists  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  It  was  rather  vexing  to  find 
from  what  quarters  some  of  the  weapons  were  taken  that  were  thus  turned 

against  our  Vaudois  brethren.      The  L(md(m  ,  a  renegade  on  our 

Free  Church  question,  had  been  serving  up  in  its  columns  extracts  from  t 
late  pamphlet,  which  made  the  extravagant  and  unwarrantable  statement 
that  the  yoke  of  the  Free  Church  was  heavier  and  more  oppressive  thaa 
that  of  the  Court  of  Session  had  ever  been  in  the  Old  Establishment! 
This  outrageous  allegation  had  greatly  troubled  the  good  men  of  the  Ytm 
Church  of  Lausanne.  They  did  not  understand  how  such  a  thing  codd 
be.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  imder  subjection  to  no  power  hot 
that  of  its  Divine  Head  and  Lord;  and  its  ordinances  and  institutiaBf 
were  administered  by  office-bearers  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  Chmtb 
themselves.  How  could  there  be  a  yoke  and  an  oppression  at 
with  Christian  liberty  under  such  a  state  of  things  ?  But  still,  here 
a  Free  Church  minister  publishing  this  statement,  and  a  religious 
paper  giving  it  circulation  ! 

I  wajs  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  these  excellent 
in  a  position  to  estimate  the  value  that  was  to  be  attached  to  the  dii- 

creditable  accusation,  and  to  the '<  conduct  in  circulating  it.    Thcf 

told  me  that  they  have  followed  our  example  in  having  a  Sustentatjas 
Fund  for  the  support  of  their  ministry,  and  they  assured  me  that  withoot 
it  their  Church  could  not  have  existed  at  alL  They  had  watched  all  <m 
movements  and  controversies  on  the  subject  of  the  Sustentation  Fund  witb 
the  deepest  interest,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find  we  had  determined  to  adhen 
to  the  principle  of  the  equal  dividend.  It  is  their  plan,  and  they  see  greit 
danger  in  adopting  any  other. 

On  every  side  I  was  glad  to  learn  what  was  doing  in  the  Canton  di 
Vaud  in  connection  with  their  Church,  and  with  the  Lord's  cause  genendlj. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pastors  who  left 
the  State  Church  at  their  Disruption,  a  certain  number  went  back  wheo 
they  found  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Free  Church  had  to  struggk 
"  When  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth  because  of  the  Word,  by-and-by 
they  are  offended."  It  will  always  be  so  with  those  who  have  no  root 
Others  had  gone  to  Fnmce  to  labour  in  the  ministry.  Others  still  hid 
become  teachers  of  schools ;  and  so  on.  They  have  still  some  fifty  or  nxtj 
regular  Free  Church  pastors,  and  their  Church  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 
It  Lb  a  highly  encouraging  and  promising  circumstance  that  they  havt 
about  sixty  students  of  divinity  in  their  Theological  Hall.  The  State 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  a  loss  for  students  and  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  They  have  many  parishes  vacant,  for  which  they  cannot  procnri 
pastors,  the  supply  having  failed. 

As  none  of  the  Swiss  brethren  spoke  English,  I  had  to  ronin^'"  tkii 
long  conference  entirely  in  French. 
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In  the  winter  of  1856—57,  the  health  of  Dr.  Buchanan  was 
80  seriously  affected  that  a  complete  cessation  from  work,  and  a 
prolonged  change  of  scene,  was  declared  by  his  medical  advisers 
to  have  become  absolutely  necessary.  He  resolved  accordingly 
to  go  somewhere ;  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  should  move.  While  in 
this  state  of  perplexity,  he  received  a  visit  &om  his  friend  Mr. 
Tennent  of  Wellpark,  who  told  him  that  his  yacht  St  Ursula 
was  lying  in  Lamlash  Bay  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  that  it 
was  at  his  disposal,  to  carry  him  whithersoever  he  wished. 
This  generous  offer  was  at  once  and  gratefully  accepted.  Pales- 
tine was  named  as  the  terminus  of  the  voyage.  Dr.  Buchanan, 
along  with  his  wife  and  son  Lawrence,  then  a  boy  of  ten, 
became  Mr.  Tennent's  guests  on  board  the  yacht ;  and  before 
the  party*  returned  not  only  were  the  ports  of  Valetta, 
Alexandria,  Joppa,  and  others  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  visited, 
bat  pilgrimages  across  country  were  made  to  Cairo,  to  all 
the  places  of  interest  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  Damascus. 
When  Dr.  Buchanan  came  home  again,  he  published  in  a 
goodly-sized  volume  an  account  of  these  travels,f  and  that 
volume  is  still  accessible.  But  we  shall  not  spoil  the  reading 
of  it  to  any  one  by  extracting  two  passages  firom  the  journal 
written  on  the  spot : — 

7IR8T  VIEW  or  JERUSALEM. 

At  ^re  p.iL  we  got  our  first  view  of  Jerusalem.  The  west  side,  which 
eomcs  then  in  view,  is  not  imposing,  though  to  see  any  part  of  a  city  so 
renowned,  the  type  of  the  City  of  the  living  God,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
deeply  interesting.  As  it  had  been  arranged,  contrary  to  my  wish,  that  we 
ihoald  encamp  this  night  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  instead  of  entering  the 
city,  we  passed  the  Jaffa  Gate  and  the  Damascus  Gate,  riding  along  the 
outside  of  the  lofty  Saracenic  wall  built  by  the  famous  Saladin ;  and  round- 

*  The  puty  gathered  as  it  proceeded,  and  was  at  last  a  pretty  large  one.  It 
faMhided  Mn.  Henry  Paul,  Miss  J.  Lyon,  Mr.  Patrick  Tennent,  "Rev.  Grant 
Brown,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stevenson,  and  Mrs.  Wodrow  from  Glasgow,  and  a  young 
ffknd  who  accompanied  her. 

t  *'  A  Clerical  Furlough."    GUsgow :  Blackie  &  Son. 
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ing  the  north-end  comer  of  the  city,  we  opened  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Kidron  lying  in  the  deep  hollow  between.  We 
continued  alongside  of  the  city  wall  as  far  as  St  Stephen's  Gate,  where 
Stephen  was  said  to  have  been  stoned  to  death, — which  is  on  the  east  side  el 
the  city, — and  there  we  descended  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  crosKd  the 
dry  bed  of  the  brook  Kidron,  passed  between  the  walled  (Popish)  Grarden 
of  Gethsemane  and  the  so-called  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  ascended 
the  steep  sides  of  Olivet ;  the  very  path  by  which  David  went  np  bareloot 
and  weeping  when  Absalom  usurped  the  throne,  and  by  whidi  our  Lord  so 
often  took  his  way  from  the  turmoil  of  the  godless  city,  to  the  quiet  ictisil 
he  so  much  loved  at  Bethany.  At  a  little  after  six  we  reached  the  Torkinb 
mosque,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension ;  thoogh  we  knew 
from  Scripture  itself  that  the  Ascension  did  not  take  place  there.  We  had 
intended  to  bivouac  in  our  tents,  but  it  now  blew  hard,  and  threatened 
moreover  to  rain,  so  that  we  were  fain  to  take  shelter  in  the  honse  d  the 
mosque.  It  was  but  a  sorry  place  to  pass  the  night  in,  but  we  had  now  bo 
choice,  as  by  this  time  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut,  or  would  be  before 
we  could  reach  the  nearest  of  them.  The  old  man  of  the  moeqae,  ea 
asthmatic  old  Mussulman,  was  very  dviL  The  two  apartments  we  got,  ei 
the  roof  of  the  building,  were  fitted  up  for  us,  in  a  sort  of  way,  with  tarn 
divans  and  a  few  chairs.  The  windows,  unglazed,  and  witli  very  licketj 
shutters,  let  in  abundance  of  wind,  which  we  tried  to  exclude  by  nailing  op 
cloaks  and  railway  wrappers  over  them.  A  little,  low,  roond  taUe  wm 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  we  crouched  or  reclined  around  it,  and  made  the 
best  we  could  of  the  mess  of  rice  and  mutton  chops,  and  the  dish  of  pigeoH^ 
that  were  set  before  us.  Our  own  Marsala,  biscuits,  and  hard-boiled  egp 
were  fully  the  best  part  of  the  entertainment.  The  apartment  of  the 
ladies  was  a  mere  vault,  with  a  window  on  one  side,  in  which  the  stom 
made  only  too  successful  an  attempt  to  get  in.  We  had  but  a  tony  nigkt 
of  it,  and  were  very  glad  when  the  day  dawned. 

Mount  or  Oum,  Satwrdttif,  AprU  U. 

Attached  to  the  house  in  which  we  had  passed  the  night  is  a  minareiythe 
entrance  to  which  was  close  to  our  apartments,  and  from  which  perhaps  tbe 
finest  view,  both  of  Jerusalem  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  countiy  all  amnd 
onwards  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  far-ofi*  mountains  of  Moab  on  the  others 
\&  obtained.  The  sirocco  had  ceased.  The  wind  had  gone  round  to  the  DOfth- 
west,  but  the  haze  of  yesterday  still  hung  heavily  around  the  horiiOD.  IVi 
Dead  Sea  gleamed  brightly  in  the  morning  sun,  but  the  vs^wur  that  lay  onr 
it  concealed  the  mountains  of  Moab,  all  but  the  sky-line,  which  seemed  to 
float  among  the  clouds.  The  country  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the 
Dead  Sea  is  rugged  in  the  extreme,  intersected  by  countless  deep  TKm0 
and  wild  rocky  hiUs,  whose  notched  and  barren  ridges,  eq)ecially  is  tkt 
direction  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Caves  of  Engedi,  well  enough  ezplsisti' 
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how  well  suited  it  must  have  been  for  a  hiding-place  to  David  in  the  times 
of  Saul's  persecution.  This  is  understood  to  have  been  the  wilderness  of 
Jadea,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  and  probably  of  much  of  John 
the  Baptist's  preaching.  The  Frank  Mountain,  seen  in  the  distance  south- 
ward— the  mountain  of  Bether  of  Solomon's  Song — was  the  site  of  the 
fawt  stronghold  held  by  the  Crusaders.  We  could  descry  imperfectly, 
throagfa  the  haze,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  through  which  the  river  glides 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  finally  disappears.  The  mosque  from  which 
this  noble  prospect  b  obtained  looks  right  across  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Kidron  upon  the  dty,  and  is  immediately  confronted  by  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  the  temple  of  the  False  Prophet,  that  now  covers  and  desecrates  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  the  God  of  Israel 

THE  DEAD  SEA. 

The  heat  in  passing  over  the  plain  was  intense.  It  had  hardly  anything 
upon  it  deserving  the  name  of  vegetation.  At  length  we  reached  its  eastern 
extremity,  and  entered  one  of  the  rugged  and  narrow  defiles  which  lead 
from  it,  down  and  down,  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  Some  of  the  views 
which  opened  on  us  occasionaUy  on  the  side  of  this  defile  were  singularly 
■trfldng,  though  the  grand  characteristic  feature  which  pervaded  them  was 
that  of  utter  desolation  and  savage  barrenness.  At  length,  on  rounding 
one  of  the  projecting  shoulders  of  the  range  that  forms  the  western  boun- 
daiy  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  sea  and  the  plain 
bant  at  the  same  moment  on  our  view,  with  the  long  and  lofty  wall  of  the 
moontains  of  Moab  confronting  us  on  the  further  side.  It  seemed  but  a 
■tep,  looking  down,  to  the  brink  of  the  sea,  but  we  found  it  took  us  a  good 
hour  and  a  half  to  reach.  The  plain,  as  it  approaches  the  level,  begins  to 
exhibit  traces  of  vegetable  life,  in  the  shape  of  various  flourishing  shrubs 
and  reeds— chiefly  in  the  beds  of  what  are  watercourses  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  but  which  we  found  utterly  dry.  These  shrubs  grew  into 
doee  thickets  as  we  neared  the  sea,  and  were  resounding  with  the  song  of 
birds,  very  grateful  to  our  ears,  though  very  contrary  to  the  fabulous  ideas 
that  used  to  be  propagated  about  the  Sea  of  the  Plain— as  fatal  equally  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Scarcely  had  we  touched  the  beach,  when  the  male  portion  of  the  party 
hastened  to  some  distance  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  bath  in  these  mysterious 
waters.  The  very  pebbles  were  bumiug  beneath  our  feet  with  the  intense 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  temperature  aggravated  by  a  stifling  sirocco,  which  has 
blown  since  the  day  after  we  lauded  at  Jaffa.  The  buoyancy  of  the  waters, 
owing  to  their  high  specific  gravity,  is  well  known.  I  found  it  impossible 
to  swim  on  my  face — for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  fact  of  the  arms  and 
diest  being  beneath  the  water  made  it  utterly  impossible  to  keep  the  IcgM 
from  rising  into  the  air.  The  only  way  in  which  it  was  possible  to  swim 
on  one's  back,  which  was  easy  and  delightful.    To  float  motionless  on 
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the  surface  was  as  easy  as  to  lie  on  a  sofa.  The  water  waa  very  waim, 
especially  near  the  side,  and  its  saltness  and  acridneas  ezceflsive.  The  taite 
is  intensely  disagreeable ;  and  if  there  be  the  least  excoriation  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  the  pain  caused  by  the  water  is  so  sharp  as  to  be  felt  for  an  hour 

afterwards. 

A  STORM  ON  THE  LAKE  OF  GALILEE. 

On  this  lake,  whose  shores  were  once  crowded  by  a  nomeroiu  popnlatiao, 
and  whose  waters,  abounding  in  fish,  had  boats  in  hundreds  inoessantly  tt 
work,  engaged  in  traffic  or  in  pleasure,  there  is  now  but  one  solitary  ciaft— 
a  clumsy,  crazy  vessel,  employed  now  and  then  in  carrying  some  stray  pit- 
senger,  or  a  load  of  firewood,  from  the  one  side  to  the  other.  It  wass> 
employed  this  forenoon ;  but  as  soon  as  it  returned  to  Tiberios  we  hired 
it  to  take  us  up  the  lake,  and  so  enable  us  to  inspect  more  cloeely  some  of 
the  interesting  scenes  on  its  northern  shorea  At  two  p.m.  we  embarked. 
It  was  a  dead  calm ;  the  lake  was  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  the  heat  exoei- 
sive.  The  level  of  the  lake  being  nearly  700  feet  below  that  of  the  sea,  the 
climate  is  Egyptian.  The  Arab  boatmen  are  not  disposed  to  overtask  then- 
selves,  and  our  progress  was  very  slow.  By  half -past  four  we  had  got  Wf 
as  far  as  Mejdel,  the  ancient  Magdala,  the  town  of  Mary  Magdalene.  Hw 
place,  of  which  some  ruins  remain,  occupies  a  fertile  nook,  just  where  the 
range  of  hills  that  bound  the  lake  on  the  west  sinks  down  towardetbe 
plain  of  Gennesareth.  We  had  scarcely  come  opposite  this  fine  plain,  whkh 
is  formed  by  the  opening  out  towards  the  lake  of  a  great  valley  ranaiif 
away  westward  among  the  Galilean  mountains,  when  we  had  ooca&ioQ  to 
realize  the  Scripture  story  of  the  great  storm  of  wind  coming  down  nd* 
denly  upon  the  lake.  First  there  was  a  ripple  seen  dashing  the  soriaioe  of 
the  waters,  and  the  lateen-sail,  which  had  been  hanging  idly  from  the  jwd, 
swelled  out,  and  our  heavy  l)uat  began  to  move  a  little  more  hn^- 
Within  five  minutes  afterwards  it  was  blowing  a  gale ;  the  yard,  unable  to 
resist  its  force,  broke,  and  the  whole  rigging  threatened  to  go  overboird. 
The  Arab  crew,  five  in  number,  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voicei,  aU 
speakiug  at  the  same  time,  and  presenting,  by  their  noise  and  confuuoo,  > 
curious  contrast  to  the  quiet  decision  and  easy  management  with  whkb  > 
boat's  crew  of  our  countrymen  would  have  met  a  similar  occurrenoeL  In* 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  waves  were  high,  and  we  were  running  away  before 
the  wind  towards  the  head  of  the  lake  as  fast  as  so  unwieldy  a  hulk  eonld 
l^e  made  to  move.  About  half-past  five  we  dashed  into  the  mouth  of  tk 
Jordan,  where  it  enters  the  lake,  and,  running  up  the  stream,  found  iheHer 
immediately  from  both  wind  and  waves.  The  storm  of  wind  against  whick 
the  disciples  found  it  so  impo^ible  to  make  head  evidently  came  <loiv> 
through  that  same  valley  by  wliich  it  burst  forth  upon  us.  We  ran  be!** 
it  to  the  Jordan ;  but  their  course  compelled  them  to  &ce  it,  as  thev  «cf* 
going  precisely  the  opposite  way.  It  was  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  « 
the  lake,  and  beyond  the  Jordan,  where  our  Saviour  had  been  feeding  tk 
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mnltitiide  with  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  small  fishes,  and  from  that 
plftoe  the  Lord  had  sent  his  disciples  away  across  the  lake  towards  Caper- 
naam,  which  was  sitoated  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain  of  Grennesaret. 
It  was  an  interesting  circumstance  to  find  ourselves  on  the  very  part  of  the 
lake  on  which  our  Lord  appeared,  to  calm  the  fears  of  his  servants,  and  to 
reacue  them  from  peril  and  toil  by  bringing  them  at  once  to  land.  The 
suddenness  and  the  violence  of  the  gale,  and  the  fact  of  its  blowing  from 
the  ame  quarter,  helped  us  all  the  better  to  realize  to  our  own  minds  the 
striking  and  beautiful  incident  which  the  Scripture  narrative  relates,  and 
which  ao  touchingly  illustrates  our  Saviour's  watchful  care  of  hiJs  people. 

Ten  years  later — on  the  10th  of  June  1869 — Dr.  Buchanan 
set  out  on  another  yacht-voyage ;  this  time  in  the  Blue  Bell, 
and  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  James  Stevenson.  The  destination  of 
the  party  (which  included  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laughton  of  Greenock, 
Mr.  George  MacDonald  the  novelist,  Mr.  S.  Cousin,  and  Rev. 
W.  T.  Ker  of  Deskford)  was  Norway;  and  as  the  time  of 
some  on  board  was  limited,  little  was  attempted  in  the  way 
of  excursions  into  the  country.  The  scenery  along  the  coast- 
line, however,  and  in  the  fiords  which  were  ascended,  was 
<dlen  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the  journal  of  the  voyage 
reveals  at  many  points  the  greatness  of  the  impression  which 
was  made  by  it.  A  few  short  extracts  from  the  journal  will 
not  be  unacceptable  : — 

SABBATH   IN  A  NOBWEOIAK  YILLAOK 

SoDNES  Bat,  Vesfxn  Fiord,  Sabbath,  July  4, 1869, 

This  little  bay  is,  in  breadth,  about  five  times  the  ship's  length,  and 
about  thrice  as  much  from  the  entrance  to  the  inner  end.  It  ia  enough  for 
one  such  veasel  as  ours,  but  two  would  inevitably  get  foul  of  one  another. 
We  had  worship— a  full  service — with  the  ship's  crew,  in  which  I  officiated 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Ker,  and  I  went  ashore  with 
a  bundle  of  tracts  in  the  Norwegian  tongue,  which  we  gave  to  the  people 
ol  a  little  solitaiy  hamlet  of  five  or  six  houses  overlooking  the  bay — the 
only  houses  on  the  same  side  of  the  fiord  for  very  many  miles.  We  called 
at  ereiy  house,  and  did  our  best  to  speak  to  the  people.  The  tracts  were 
noeived  with  many  thanks ;  and  we  got  many  hand-shakings  in  token  of 
gntitode.  One  woman  brought  out  an  old  china  bowl,  filled  it  with  milk, 
and  presented  it  to  us,  as  her  way  of  acknowledging  the  kindness  shown 
to  them.    They  could  aU  read — both  mothers  and  children.    Most  of  the 
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men  were  away  at  the  fishing.  We  sauntered  np  to  the  sammit  ci  a  hhj 
hill,  enjoying  the  healthful  breeze  and  the  far-ranging  prospect  of  wild 
snowy  mountains  above,  and  of  green  aea-margins  below.  On  this  side  d 
the  sea,  and  in  the  entrance  of  the  Leer  Fiord,  was  the  only  church  of  the 
district  The  low  green  land  is  there  unusually  eztensiTe,  and  the  pqynli- 
tion  considerable.     There  also  is  the  schooL 

COASTING  SCENE. 

Friday,  July  9. — Sailed  from  Christiansand  at  eight  A.M.  for  Bei^gen.  Our 
plan  is  to  keep  outside  till  we  pass  the  island  of  Statland, — at  the  a^gle 
of  this  coast,  where  the  land  begins  to  go  right  southward, — and  then  to 
take  the  inside  channel,  where  the  scenery  becomes  fine.  We  have  a  pilot 
on  board  to  conduct  us  through  the  narrow  and  intricate  sounds,  throogfc 
which  our  course  will  then  lie.  From  Bergen  we  are  to  send  him  home,  and 
then  we  shall  make  direct  for  the  Forth,  which  we  hope  to  reach  in  the 
course  of  next  week. 

It  is  uncommonly  mild  for  a  sunless  day.  There  is  at  present  a  dnnj 
haze  over  the  sea  and  the  land,  and  we  have  next  to  no  wind.  It  will  pro* 
bably  rise,  however,  after  noon. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  sun  shone  out  brightly.  ^ 
and-by  a  breeze  sprang  up,  right  ahead, — and  which  speedily  grew  into  ft 
strong  wiud,  and  brought  along  with  it  a  heavy  sea.  We  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  beat  down  the  coast  in  the  wind's  face.  The  sea  was  covered  with 
coasters,  running  up  before  this — to  them — favouring  gale.  For  us,  thw 
was  only  the  harder  fate  of  fighting  against  it  As  evening  came  on  tho 
wind  and  the  sea  incessantly  rose.  Over  the  many  sunken  rocks  which  by 
all  around  us  the  waves  were  breaking,  and  roaring,  and  flashing  up  into 
the  air  in  foam  of  dazzling  whiteness,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  It  was  a  bctnth 
f ul  sight  to  see  how  the  waves,  on  striking  the  end  of  the  sunken  reef,  ^ 
up,  up,  half  the  height  of  our  mast,  and  then  rushed  frantically  along  tho 
line  of  the  unseen  rock, — and  then,  meeting  the  recoil  of  some  other  breikff, 
rushed  as  wildly  back  again :  the  whole  sea  above  the  reef  thus  dashing  frco 
side  to  side,  like  a  boiling  caldron, — tossing,  and  leaping,  and  hearing  ii 
flood-like  billows,  white  as  the  driven  snow, — without  a  moment's  oe«iti<* 
We  were  told  by  the  Consul  at  Christiansand  of  a  daring  ship-captain,  wbo 
was  accustomed  to  navigate  these  seas,  and  to  go  round  the  North  C^*f 
who  said  he  had  no  fear  of  its  sunken  rocks  except  in  a  calm.  In  a  g»b« 
or  any  strong  wiud,  they  all  betrayed  themselves,  and  were  easily  avoiM 
We  could  quite  understand  this  from  our  own  experience. 

The  sun  set  in  a  rouud  flaming  orb,  into  the  sea,  unclouded  and  gkfi<w^ 
exactly  at  ten  o'clock.  It  took  eight  minutes  to  disappear,  after  the  rim  « 
its  disk  first  touched  the  horizon.  The  golden  light  which  gilded  the  iky 
never  left  it, — not  even  at  midnight,  when  we  went  to  bed.  At  thii  tu* 
the  sea  was  running  very  high,  and  tossing  us  like  a  feather  on  its  brefl^ 
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A  WALE  INTO  THE  COUNTRY. 

Saturdajff  Jtdtf  10, — Have  been  ashore  from  two  till  five  o'clock,  and 
have  had  a  long  walk  into  the  country,  and  have  examined  the  entire 
prettj  little  town  itself.  It  has  increased  considerably  of  late,  and  has 
2000  inhabitanta  Many  of  the  houses — even  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  long 
street  which  runs  along  shore,  from  end  to  end  of  the  town — are  hand- 
somely built,  and  evidently  occupied  by  people  of  some  substance ;  many 
of  the  houses,  even  in  the  main  street,  have  nice  gardens,  full  of  flowers 
and  flowering  shrubs.  The  hawthorn,  and  laburnum,  and  lilac  are  at 
present  in  full  flower ;  but  so,  also,  are  the  rose  and  the  fuchsia.  The 
people  are  evidently  very  fond  of  flowers, — in  Norway,  wherever  we  have 
been,  even  in  humble  houses,  and  always  in  that  of  a  better  kind,  there  are 
flower-pots  in  all  the  windowa  And  these,  with  the  nice  vandyked  white 
window-curtains,  give  an  air  of  taste  and  tidiness  to  the  plainest  dwelling. 
The  houses  are  all  of  wood  ;  and  most  of  them  in  Molde  are  painted  white 
or  stone  colour.  Some  of  them  have  neat  facings  of  carved  work  under  the 
eaves  and  around  the  doors  and  windows.  The  town,  here  and  there,  creeps 
up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  which  rises  gently  behind  it  Overlooking  the 
town  and  the  bay — and  giving  a  commanding  view  of  the  immense  fiord, 
with  all  its  wood-covered  islands,  and  backed  in  the  distance  with  its  grand 
Alpine,  snow-clad  mountain  ranges — there  is  an  upper  terrace-like  road,  on 
which  the  church  stands,  and  a  handsome  prison  in  ominous  contiguity. 
Tlie  people  here  seem  specially  given — as  in  many  Lutheran  countries — to 
drees  the  graves  in  the  churchyard  with  fresh  flowers ;  and  Saturday  seems 
lo  be  the  day  for  doing  so.  We  met  a  great  number  of  women  and  youug 
girls,  with  bunches  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  going  to  the  graveyard — ^and 
many  returning.  Scarcely  a  grave  was  without  its  bunch  of  fresh  flowers, 
— ^rerlastings  being  the  favourite  kind.  We  also  found  roses  and  fuchsias 
pUnted  and  growing  on  one  of  the  graves,  and  in  full  flower.  On  one  of 
the  grave-stones  we  found  this  epitaph,  in  Norwegian, — 

He  lived  to  die,  and 
He  died  to  live, 

A  noble  testimony  to  his  worth.  The  man's  name  was  M5ller.  The  chief 
proprietor  of  land  around  the  town  and  in  the  islands  opposite  it  is  of  that 
Bame,  and  probably  of  that  family.  He  has  a  fiue  house,  a  mile  from  town. 
Vegetation  here  is  wonderfully  far  advanced.  We  found,  in  the  gardens, 
the  potatoes  nearly  covering  the  drills;  the  big  (coarse  barley)  shooting ; 
and  oats  strong  and  rank,  though  the  ear  was  not  yet  appearing. 

WORSHIP  IN  A  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

Sabbath,  July  11. — It  has  rained  much  during  the  night;  and  in  the 
Sfvening  of  yesterday,  and  during  most  of  the  night,  it  blew  hard, — ^though 
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we  were  quite  sheltered  in  the  little  bay  of  Molde.    The  glaas,  howeyer,  it 
this  momiDg  very  high — thirty  inches  and  nearly  three-tenths,  which  is  the 
highest  point  it  has  touched  since  we  left  home.  We  are  therefore  in  graU 
hopes  of  a  north  wind.    At  ten  A.M.  we  went  to  church.    The  place  of  wor- 
ship would  hold  about  350,  and  there  were  probably  about  300  prceeBt 
The  flat  roof,  with  its  heavy  beams  and  planks  overhead, — all  nnpLutered, 
but  painted  white,  like  the  walls  of  the  church, — gave  the  building  a  etm- 
fined  appearance,  which  would  have  been  completely  taken  away  had  thii 
flat  ceiling  been  removed.    It  is  probably  to  keep  out  the  cold  that  this  ht 
roof  is  intended.   It  is  about  two  hundred  years  old.   In  the  church,  wiiicb  ii 
raised  by  two  steps  above  the  level  of  the  nave  and  transept,  there  was  la 
altar  or  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  on  which  were  two  large  candki 
in  large  brass  candlesticks,  two  small  ones  of  the  same  sort^  and  in  the  centre 
one  silver  candlestick  with  two  branches — a  symbol  perhaps  of  the  pahd 
light — like  seven  golden  candlesticks.     Behind  the  altar  was  a  Uige  gik 
cross,  rising  about  five  feet  above  it.    In  beginning  the  service,  the  minister 
— whose  name  is  Boges,  and  who  is  the  bishop  of  the  place — was  robed  io 
a  surplice,  with  a  white  quiUed  ruff  or  collar  round  his  neck  in  the  style  of 
Vandyke's  portraits.   He  was  a  broad,  short  stout  man,  with  a  fat  round  bot, 
and  not  much  hair  on  his  head ;  apparently  about  fifty  to  fifty-five  yean  d 
age.     He  had  a  kindly  and  rather  homely  expression.     The  hymn  ian|[  at 
the  "  in-goiug "  being  over,  he  intoned  part  of  the  service,  standing  witk 
his  back  to  the  people,  and  leaning  against  the  altar.     Now  and  then  be 
turned  round  and  chanted  something,  and    then  again  turned  roaiKL 
After  this  the  congregation  again  sang ;  and  a  little  fellow  who  sat  beside 
me  having  his  prayer-book,  which  contained  the  psalms  and  hymnsj—ie 
well  as  the  collects  and  epistles  to  be  read, — I  was  able  to  join  in  singing 
and  could  follow,  at  least  imperfectly,  the  general  import  of  it— from  its 
resemblance  to  German  and  Scotch,  and  from  the  aid  of  a  little  smatteriog 
learnetl  on  our  voyage,  and  by  talking  with  the  people. 

After  the  liturgical  part  of  the  service  was  over — ^and  it  was  very  short 
— he  took  off  his  surplice,  in  presence  of  the  people.  He  had  all  the  while 
a  black  gown  under  it,  and  in  this  black  gown  and  the  ruff  he  ascended  the 
pulpit — a  perfectly  round  box,  painted  white,  and  placed  at  the  angle  d 
the  left  side  of  the  transept  After  a  short  prayer,  which  began  with  * 
reference  to  the  Saviour's  promise  that  where  two  or  three  are  met  in  W* 
name  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  which  ended  with  the  Lord's  Tnj^* 
and  after  another  hymn,  he  read  the  lesson  of  the  day.  It  was  the  paatf^ 
giving  an  account  of  the  Saviour  feeding  the  four  thousand  with  the  ^ 
loaves  and  the  two  small  fishes.  Then  followed  another  psalm ;  and  thefi 
he  preached,  taking  as  his  subject  the  passage  he  had  read  about  the  feed- 
ing of  the  multitude  in  the  desert  place.  He  preached  extempore," 
evidently  in  a  simple,  conversational  style,  in  which  he  waa  at  psum  tA 
show  that  Christ  is  the  true  Bread  that  giveth  life  unto  the  world. 
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After  a  abort  prayer,  he  named  a  Madame  somebody  who  had  recently 
died,  and  of  whom  he  spoke  warmly.  She  must  have  been  a  public  bene- 
fiurtreas,  as  some  of  the  people  listened  with  evident  emotion.  He  then 
named  another  person — reading  the  names  in  both  cases  from  a  manuscript 
Hub  person  was  Ul,  and  he  prayed  in  this  person's  behalf.  He  ended  with 
a  second  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Then  came  the  hymn  or  psalm 
for  the  ''red-going.''  After  which  a  young  man,  without  gown  or  ruff, 
in  plain  black  clothes,  made  some  announcements,  standing  at  the  top  of 
the  steps  leading  up  from  the  nave ;  and  closed  all  with  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  benediction — when  the  congregation  departed.  The  service  occupied 
very  nearly  two  hours ;  and  the  congregation  seemed  very  attentive.  They 
oooaisted  of  plain-looking  people — the  poorer  females,  young  as  well  as  old, 
wear  a  neat  tidy  handkerchief  over  their  heads,  and  tied  under  their  necks, 
lor  a  bonnet  The  girls  of  a  better  class  had  mostly  round  pork-pie  straw 
hats ;  and  the  ladies — if  they  might  be  so  called — had  make-believe  bonnets, 
like  those  worn  with  us  at  home,  though  certainly  very  much  simpler  and 
plainer.    There  was  nothing  like  show  in  the  style  of  dress  of  any  of  them. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  there  was  a  baptiEim,— in  front  of  the 
altar,  and  after  the  sermon.  The  father  and  mother  were  attended  by  two 
male  and  two  female  sponsors.  The  congregation,  accompanied  by  an  organ 
■oftly  played,  sung  well  and  heartily,  though  not  boisterously.  The  tunes 
were  simple  and  pleasing.  We  suppose  the  Molde  minister  and  his  people 
to  be  favourable  specimens  of  the  Norwegian  Church. 

Afterwards  we  walked  along  the  high  terrace-like  road  on  which  the 
chmch  stands,  and  sauntered  away  up  through  the  woods  till  we  had  got 
lofjtk  up  the  hill,  where  we  sat  down.  Having  tried  to  bless  the  Lord  with 
bis  MointSf  we  now  sought  to  praise  him  with  his  mighty  and  glorious  vforks, 
which  lay  in  such  magnificence  before  us.  On  the  lonely  hill-side,  amid  the 
pine  woods,  we  found  a  little  boy  herding  a  solitary  cow,  and  at  the  same 
time  learning  his  catechism  (Puntoppidmis).  We  gave  him  a  Norwegian 
tnust,  which  he  gladly  received,  and  then  we  returned  to  the  yacht 

A  SUNSET  VIEW. 

We  had  a  magnificent  sight  before  us  at  sunset, — one  of  the  most 
wonderfuUy  beautiful,  almost  magical  sights,  I  ever  saw.  We  were  about 
three  miles  off  the  coast  Looking  across  the  shining  surface  of  the  sea 
that  separated  us  from  it,  we  had  before  us  a  far-stretching  range  of  islands 
ol  the  most  picturesque  and  varied  character, — some  of  them  in  deep 
shadow,  dark  and  solemn ;  others,  catching  the  sun's  rays  and  glowing  with 
the  richest  hues,  seemed  as  if  their  rocky  steeps  and  wild  precipices  had 
been  tamed  into  gold ;  while  here  and  there  some  little  spots  along  their 
base,  and  close  to  the  sea-line,  had  their  patches  of  brilliant  verdure  brought 
out  with  a  vividness  perfectly  wonderful  Then  away  behind  these  islands, 
and  towering  up  far  above  them,  range  after  range  of  hills  appeared, — 
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some  in  sunshine,  some  in  shade,— belted  in  many  places  with  straight 
lines  of  strangely  tinted  mist ;  while  high  above  the  mist  soared  np  into  the 
sky  the  purple  peaks  and  snowy  summits  of  the  loftier  mountains,  which 
formed  the  far-off  background  of  the  scene.  It  stood  out  before  us  like 
some  glorious  vision  presenting  itself  in  a  dream,  such  was  its  faiiy-Iike 
and  almost  unearthly  loveliness. 

Such  glimpses  into  character  as  these  extracts  give  are  Dot 
without  their  value.      In  some  quarters  the  prevalent  concep- 
tion of  an  ecclesiastic — especially  of  a  Calvinistic  ecclesiastic- 
is  that  of  a  man  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  gloom,  with  none 
of  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  humanity  in  him,  and  incapable 
of  being  touched  by  the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature.     How 
little  this  conception  was  realized  in  Dr.  Buchanan,  those  who 
knew  him  best  are  well  aware;  but  even  those  who  were  not 
personally  acquainted  with  him  may  gather,  from  such  off-hand 
notes  of  travel  as  have  been  given  above,  that  his  religion, 
while  influential  enough  to  move  him  to  passionate  pleading 
for  the  sunken  classes  of  his  own  city,  did  not  render  him 
insensible  to  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the  works  of  his 
hands. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THREATENED  RENEWAL  OF  THE  CONFLICT. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  Disruption,  a  case  occurred  in  which 
the  question  seemed  about  to  be  tried,  of  whether  the  Free 
Church  had  really  made  all  its  sacrifices  in  vain.  Mr.  John 
M'Millan,  minister  of  Cardross,  was  accused  of  certain  moral 
offences,  some  of  which  were  found  proven  by  all  the  courts 
of  the  Church  in  succession.  But  there  was  one  particular 
charge,  regarding  which  there  was  serious  doubt  in  some  minds, 
and  the  procedure  taken  in  connection  with  it  was  held  in 
certain  quarters  to  be  peculiar,  if  not  irregular.  The  Presby- 
tery pronounced,  with  reference  to  it,  a  sentence  of  acquittal, 
and  the  sentence  was  not  appealed  against.  A  minority,  how- 
ever, in  the  immediately  superior  court,  insisted  that  it  was 
within  the  power  of  that  court  (the  Synod)  to  look  at  the 
whole  case,  and  to  give  a  judgment  upon  all  the  counts,  the 
particular  count  not  appealed  against  included.  The  point  of 
order  thus  raised  by-and-by  came  before  the  Assembly;  and, 
after  discussion,  the  conclusion  was  deliberately  come  to  there 
that  the  minority  was  in  the  right  The  case,  therefore,  was 
gone  into  in  all  its  breadth  and  length — all  the  charges 
irithout  exception  were  spoken  to  from  both  sides  of  the  bar 
— ^the  whole  evidence  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judges 
- — and  the  Assembly,  having  decided  against  Mr.  M'Millan 
on  the  merits,  suspended  him  from  the  ministry. 


S62  APPLICATION  FOR  AN  INTERDICT. 

Here,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  was  a  question  on  which  a 
difference  of  opinion  might  have  very  reasonably  arisen  He 
decision  did  not  practically  affect  Mr.  M'Millan  veiy  mach,  for 
there  was  matter  enough  in  the  other  charges  to  have  ensured 
his  condemnation  independently;  but  he  had  undoubtedly 
some  conceivable  warrant  for  arguing  that  wrong  was  done  to 
him,  when  a  charge  of  which  he  had  been  acquitted  in  the 
court  below  was  revived  against  him  in  the  Courts  of  Appeil 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  this  was  the  position  which  he  actmlly 
took  up;  and,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  what  he  supposed  to 
be  injustice,  he  rushed  into  a  course  which  brought  himttit 
in  the  end  no  comfort,  but  the  adoption  of  which  was  hailed 
with  visible  satisfaction  by  not  a  few  outside  of  the  Free 
Church.     He  applied  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an  Interdid 

Such  a  step  was  heard  of  by  the  Assembly  with  astonidi- 
ment  and  indignation.  The  Lord  Ordinary,  indeed  (Loid 
Kinloch),  to  whom  the  application  was  made,  was  too  wise 
to  fall  into  the  snare.  He  refused  the  interdict.  But  the 
offence  was  the  same.  In  a  Church  whose  very  fundamental 
principle  it  was  that  it  must  be  left  free  from  the  inteiferenee 
of  the  secular  authorities  to  exercise  discipline  on  its  own 
members,  a  minister  had  been  found  ready  to  throw  that 
principle  to  the  winds  when  he  had  a  private  end  of  Us  own 
to  serve.  Mr.  McMillan  was  forthwith  summoned  to  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly.  He  was  asked  there  whether  it  .was  really 
the  case  that  he  had  appealed  in  the  circumstances  to  Csaar; 
and  on  his  confessing  that  the  rumours  regarding  him  were 
strictly  true,  he  was  dealt  with  as  one  who  had  been  taken 
"  red-handed,"  and  deposed  on  the  spot 

This  summary  justice,  however,  did  not,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  tend  to  soothe  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  delin- 
quent. He  was  now,  in  a  manner,  outlawed,  and  consequently 
reckless;  and  the  next  thing  that  was  heaid  of  him  was,  tbit 
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be  had  raised  in  the  Civil  Court  an  action  against  the  Assem- 
bly, naming  certain  persons  as  specially  representing  it,  and 
ocmclading  for  "  redaction"  of  the  spiritual  sentences,  and  for 
damages  to  a  large  amount 

Now,  this  much  could  be  said  for  the  case  that  had  thus 
arisen,  that  it  was  as  fiskyourable  a  one  as  could  well  be  conceived 
of  for  trying  in  the  interest  of  Erastianism  the  question  of  the 
independent  jurisdiction  of  a  non-established  Church.  There 
were  some  of  the  most  loyal  friends  of  the  Free  Church  who 
had  serious  doubts  about  the  strict  regularity  of  its  procedure; 
and,  at  any  rate,  the  summary  deposition  of  a  man  for  what 
tbey,  of  course,  regarded  as  the  very  venial  offence  of  appeal- 
ing to  themselves  for  protection,  produced,  at  the  very  outset, 
an  unfriendly  impression  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  judgea 
Things  therefore  looked,  to  begin  with,  exceedingly  well  for 
those  who  held,  and  rejoiced  to  hold,  that  all  Churches  are  in 
bonds  alika  And  there  was  something  like  positive  jubilation 
when  certain  of  the  judges  gave,  as  in  former  times,  utterance 
to  sentiments  which  were  shocking  to  the  traditional  religious 
feelings  of  Scotland,  but  which  were  not  out  of  harmony 
with  an  i^  which  shows  a  growing  impatience  of  everything 
qiiritoal  or  supernatural.  What  was  a  Church?  it  was  asked. 
It  may  call  itself  what  it  likes,  and  think  itself  to  be  what  it 
pleases.  But  to  us  it  is  no  more  than  a  voluntary  association, 
like  a  gas  company,  and  we  are  bound  to  see  that  no  member 
of  it  receives  injustice  through  an  improper  and  irregular 
administration  of  its  constitution. 

That  such  utterances  gave  pain  to  many,  is  very  certain. 
That  it  was  clearly  enough  seen  that  if  sentiments  like  these 
were  to  be  remorselessly  applied  the  toleration  of  Churches 
woald  become  impossible,  is  also  admitted.  But  those  who, 
like,  for  example.  Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  speak  as  if  the  Cardross 
Giae  had  affected  the  claim  of  the  Free  Church  to  spiritual 
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independence,  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  that  case  did  not 
shake  a  single  conviction  or  a  single  principle  which  the  Free 
Church  ever  had  professed 

"  The  Free  Church,"  says  Dr.  Macleod,  "  has  £Edled  to  floI?e 
the  difficulty  she  herself  raised  as  to  the  relationship  of  Church 
and  State.  In  the  Cardross  Case,  her  claim  to  spiritual  inde- 
pendence within  her  own  denomination  was  judicially  denied 
May  it  not  therefore  be  questioned  whether,  after  little  more 
than  thirty  years'  existence,  she  does  not  really  Sad  heraeb 
without  a  logical  position  between  Voluntaryism  and  the 
Establishment?" 

With  the  sincerest  desire  to  weigh  respectfully  any  opinion 
expressed  in  such  a  quarter,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  the  very  vaguest  conception  of  what  these  sen- 
tences mean  or  amount  to.  The  last  sentence,  in  particultf, 
is  altogether  dark.  It  was  the  belief  of  those  who  "  came  ont" 
at  the  Disruption,  that  every  true  Church  has,  by  gift  from 
its  Divine  Head,  an  inherent  right  of  free  self-government,— 
and  that  no  Church,  be  it  Established  or  Free,  has  any  titk 
to  surrender  that  right  The  Court  of  Session  did  not 
endorse  that  belief  before  1843,  and  we  do  not  know  thit 
any  one  was  very  much  astonished  to  find  that  it  was  still 
as  unenlightened  in  1858.  "The  judicial  denial  of  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Free  Church"  therefore — thit 
is,  the  utterance  by  a  judge  on  the  Bench  of  Erastim 
principles — took  nobody  at  all  by  surprisa  But  how  this 
results  in  the  "logical"  conclusion  that  we  must  in  conse- 
quence go  either  back  into  the  Establishment  or  go  fonriri 
to  Voluntaryism,  is  what  is  so  little  plain  to  us,  that  we  con- 
fess we  do  not  even  understand  the  meaning  of  the  statement 
To  go  on  to  Voluntaryism  would  not  make  us  any  betiffi 
so  far  as  we  can  see — for  it  is  always  within  the  power  of  the 
judges,  if  they  misinterpret  the  principles  of  justice,  to  follow 
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OS  anywhere  into  the  wilderness;  and  as  for  going  back,  that 
ooDld  only  be  at  the  cost  of  our  giving  a  formal  consent  to  a 
principle  of  law  which  deliberately  and  avowedly  places  the 
Church  in  subordination  to  the  State. 

The  position  of  the  Free  Church  is  a  perfectly  intelligible 
one.  It  is  this, — that  a  true  Church  Jiaa  spiritual  indepen- 
dence, whether  the  State  within  whose  territories  it  works 
recognizes  the  fact  or  not.  When  our  Church  was  told  that 
it  oould  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  that  spiritual  independence 
amd  the  benefits  of  an  Establishment  also,  it  made  up  its  mind 
to  the  necessary  sacrifice,  and  surrendered  the  benefits.  That 
a  pursuit  was  threatened,  and  that  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
the  chariots  of  Pharaoh  were  again  to  make  havoc  among  us, 
is  true  enough;  but  suppose  that  the  case  had  been  gone 
thoroughly  through  with,  nothing  would  have  occurred  to  con- 
vince us  that  we  were  wrong  in  our  fundamental  principles. 
Tlie  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  tolerated  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  but  that  does  not  make  it  the  less  true 
that  the  Word  of  God  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  free  course 
even  in  Spain.  And  if  the  Court  of  Session  had  finally  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  within  its  competency  to  reduce 
qiiritual  sentences,  even  within  disestablished  Churches,  and 
to  do  with  men  like  Mr.  M'Millan  what  it  did  for  the 
Strathbogie  ministers, — does  any  one  imagine  for  a  moment 
either  that  that  would  necessarily  have  demonstrated  the 
Tightness  of  the  thing  in  itself,  or  that  the  members  of  any 
disestablished  Church  in  the  kingdom  would  have  submitted 
to  it  ?  It  would  have  oflen  fared  ill  enough  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  if  it  had  agreed  to  entrust  its  liberties  to  the  safe- 
keeping and  absolute  control  of  civil  judgca  It  has  been  glad 
when  these  judges  have  accorded  to  it  their  protection.  It 
has  never  willingly  provoked  their  opposition.  But,  after  all, 
it  has  kept  the  treasure  of  its  freedom  in  its  own  custody,  and 
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has  been  prepared  to  contend  or  suffer  for  its  preservatioQ  in 
any  such  ways  as  Providence  might  seem  to  require.  K, 
therefore,  the  Cardross  Case  had  really  issued  in  a  fresh  inva- 
sion of  the  spiritual  province,  the  simple  result  would  have 
been  a  collision,  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  of  an 
infinitely  more  serious  character  than  that  which  had  oocoired 
before  the  Disruption.  Then,  there  was  an  out-gate.  Tbe 
Church  could  sever  its  connection  with  the  State  if  it  did  not 
like  its  conditions, — ^and  it  did  so;  but  in  the  other  case  there 
could  have  been  no  side-way  of  escapa  One  party  or  the 
other  must  have  been  obliged  to  give  way;  and  it  does  not 
need  much  knowledge  of  the  Scottish  character  to  enable  any 
man  to  predict  which  side  would  have  finally  gained  the  Ti^ 
tory.  The  Covenanters  are  gone,  but  their  spirit  lingen 
among  us  stilL  That  appeared  when  Candlish  proceeded,  in 
the  face  of  Court  of  Session  interdicts,  to  open  the  new  chorA 
at  Mamoch,  in  the  old  Strathbogie  days.  And  it  is  no  emp^ 
boast  to  say  that  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton  would  hate 
cheerfully  submitted  to  imprisonment  rather  than  acknowledge 
a  deposed  minister  to  be  in  full  standing  simply  because  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him  by  the  Church  Courts  had  been 
*' reduced**  by  the  civil  judges.  When  authority  and  con- 
science come  into  collision,  the  latter  has  often  the  worst  of 
it  for  a  time.  But  this  has  to  be  said  for  conscience,  that  it 
has  amazing  powers  of  endurance ;  and  mighty  as  the  Cout 
of  Session  is,  with  its  interdicts  and  other  means  of  molestation, 
the  history  of  its  relations  to  the  Church  during  the  last  fortj 
years  has  not  been  such  as  to  warrant  any  one  to  say  that  it 
would  have  earned  any  lasting  honour  for  itself  if  it  had  retOj 
entered  upon  such  a  conflict  with  the  disestablished  Churches 
as  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  threatened. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  explain  in  a  sentence  or  two  wW 
the  Free  Church    actually  did  in   the   matter.      When  Mr. 
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li'Millan's  actions  were  raised  against  it,  it  pled  (1)  that  they 
nrere  incompetent,  because  implying  a  right  on  the  part  of  the 
[7ivil  Courts  to  review  and  reduce  spiritual  sentences;  and  (2) 
ihaty  in  regard  to  the  chargp  made  against  the  Assembly  to 
the  effect  that  it  had  not  adhered  to  its  own  forms,  neither 
WBS  that  charge  one  which  it  fell  to  the  Court  of  Session  to 
xxDsider, — ^the  General  Assembly  claiming  to  be  the  sole  and 
sompetent  judge  of  its  own  forms. 

When  the  Civil  Court  required  the  Church  to  produce  its 
sentences,  that  it  might  see  them,  the  demand  was  resisted, 
fche  requisition  being  looked  upon  as  involving  in  it  the  claim 
bo  a  right  of  review  ;  and  in  this  opinion  they  were  sustained 
by  Lord  Benholm.  But  when  it  was  explained  that  all  the 
defeoces  were  reserved  the  opposition  gave  way,  and,  on  the 
principle  that  the  Church  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  that 
the  State  has  a  right,  for  its  own  guidance,  to  be  informed  of 
irhfttever  affects  the  material  interests  of  its  subjects,  every 
lort  of  information  was  freely  tendered  which  could  throw 
iny  light  upon  the  case.  By-and-by  discussions  ensued,  fol- 
lowed by  a  judgment  given  by  a  majority  of  the  Court, 
repelliiig  our  pleas  of  privilege,  and  asserting  the  right  of  the 
Ckmrt  to  set  aside  the  sentences  in  so  far  as  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  damages  being  awarded  if  they  should  be  found  to 
be  due.  But  every  word  that  even  remotely  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  Church  was  protested  against;  and  the 
oonclttsion  was  come  to,  not  only,  when  the  proper  time 
imvedy  to  carry  the  case  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
bat^  if  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  was  confirmed  there, 
to  resist  its  application  to  the  uttermost  as  persecution. 

While  the  case  was  proceeding,  the  Free  Church  was 
compelled  to  listen  to  utterances  from  the  Scottish  Bench 
which  grated  on  its  ears  as  painfully  as  some  others  that 
were  spoken  long  before,   when   the  whole  subject  of  the 
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relations  of  Church   and   State  were   snppoeed  to   be   km 
perfectly  understood     The  Lord  President  of  the  Coort  of 
Session  had  startled   men  in   1838  by  saying:  ''That  oar 
Saviour  is  the  Head  of  the  Our  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  any 
temporal,  or  legislative,  or  judicial  sense,  is  a  position  which 
I  can  dignify  by  no  other  name  than  absurdity ;  the  Farik^ 
ment  is  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church,  from  whose  Acti^ 
and  from  whose  Acts  alone,  it  exists  as  the  National  Chuidi, 
and  from  which  alone  it  derives  all  its  powers."      By  this 
dictum,  spoken  twenty  years  before,  people  in  their  simplicity 
had  been  shocked.     They  were  accustomed   to  quote  it  in 
proof  of  the  lamentable  state  of  darkness  into  which  an  intelli- 
gent Scotchman  had  been  reduced  by  ModeratisoL     Bat  in 
1859  the  very  same  doctrine  was  reproduced  by  Lord  Deas; 
and  that  in  a  harsher  form  than  it  had  assumed  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  President      "  If  anything,"  said  his  kxd- 
ship,  ''  be  clear  in  this  case,  it  is  that  the  defenders  [the  Free 
Church]  are  invested  with  no  jurisdiction  whatever,  ecclaii- 
astical   or  civil.      All  jurisdiction  flows   from    the   supreme 
power  of  the  State.      The  sanction  of  the  same  authori^ 
which  enacted  the  laws  is  necessary  to  the  erection  of  coarta» 
and  the  appointment  of  judges  and  magistrates  to  administer 
the  laws.      The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  had  and  hai 
this  sanction.      The  statute  law  of  the  land  conferred  u/xm 
it  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  to  be  exercised  by  Kirk-Sessu^nk 
Presbyteries,  Provincial   Synods,  and   General  AssemUi^* 
But  there  is  no  such  statute  law  applicable  to  the  association 
called  the  Free  Church.      When  the  defenders  separated  fro» 
the   Establishment,    they   left  all  jurisdiction    behind  tbeni 
No  voluntary  association  can,  by  any  agreement  among  i^ 

•  The  friends  of  the  EstahlUhed  Church  regard  Lord  Deas  as  a  frieoJ,  ""^ 
quote  his  utterances  with  triumph.  Wo  are  surjirised  at  the  circtimstaoDe.  itt  i 
he  gives  the  true  history  of  their  jurisdiction,  it  is  vain  to  pretend  that  tbf  9*>^ 
has  not  destroyed  their  autonomy  as  a  Church  of  Christ. 
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members,  assume  a  jurisdiction  which  flows  only  from  the 
legislative  power  and  regal  prerogative." 

Listening  to  utterances  like  these — utterances  which  plainly 
indicated  an  utter  absence  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  a 
leading  judge  of  the  idea  (dear  to  every  religious  Scotchman) 
that  a  Church  is  an  association  aui  generis,  having  jurisdic- 
tion from  a  much  higher  source  than  the  royal  prerogative— 
the  Free  Church  came  to  regard  it  as  not  at  all  an  improbable 
thing  that  the  Court  of  Session  might  again  be  true  to  its 
traditions,  and  might  once  more  interpose  for  the  prevention 
of  the  free  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But,  because 
it  saw  this,  it  never  flinched  for  a  moment  from  its  position. 
In  anticipation  of  a  possibly  adverse  decision,  it  retained 
English  counsel  of  the  highest  name  (among  others,  Sir 
Bonndell  Palmer,  now  Lord  Selbome)  to  represent  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  it  is  the  simple  fact  that,  even  had  it 
been  affirmed  in  the  highest  Court  (which  was  most  unlikely) 
that  it  was  competent  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  rescind  the 
lentenceTf  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  "  repone  and  restore 
lir.  M'Millan  in  integrum,*'  such  a  decision  would  never 
have  been  acquiesced  in.  The  result  would  simply  have 
been  to  compel  a  Christian  community,  which  had  always 
been  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  State,  and  which  had  done  a 
good  work  for  it  in  the  country,  to  assume  an  attitude  which 
to  a  governing  power  is  always  embarrassmg,— that  of  a 
eonsdentious  **  Non  Poaaumua,'* 

As  it  happened,  things  were  not  driven  to  this  extremity. 
Ab  the  process  drew  its  slow  length  along,  it  became  more  and 
more  plain  that  the  judges  were  trying  to  lay  stones  across 
the  ford  to  make  it  easier  for  the  Church  to  follow  them. 
Lord  Deas'  theory,  indeed,  was  found  not  at  all  to  serve  his 
pnrposa  His  object  seemed  to  be  to  break  down  the  preva- 
lent superstition  about  "the  Church,"  and  so  to  reconcile 

24 
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people  to  his  proposal  to  ride  rough-shod  over  its  senteneHi 
What  is  a  Church  ?  he  asked.  You  talk  of  it  as  if  it  wen 
something  sacred.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort  It  is  just  as 
thoroughly  a  commonplace  association  as  a  railway  oompsiiy 
or  a  naval  club.  And  as  for  its  *' seiVt&nces**  as  you  csD 
them,  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  '*  tvsolutioiii'' 
of  the  society.  But  the  religious  mind  c^  Scotland,  insietd 
of  being  convinced  by  this  reasoning,  was  simply  iiritatel 
Earnest-minded  Established  Churchm^i  were  shocked  to  heir 
from  so  high  an  authority  that  their  Church  had  no  jurisdte- 
tion  but  what  was  given  to  it  by  the  Queen ;  and  memben 
of  the  Free  Church  were  led  at  the  same  time  to  two  cooch- 
sions, — first,  that  they  were  well  out  of  an  EstablishiMDl 
that  was  judicially  proclaimed  to  be  so  constituted;  mi 
second,  that  if  such  sentiments  were  those  which  ruled  in 
high  quarters,  there  was  not  very  much  prospect  of  asj 
sincere  believers  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  seeking  sooo  • 
union  of  the  Church  with  the  State  again. 

Other  and  less  offensive  attempts  were  made  Co  smooth 
matters.  The  Free  Church  was  assured  again  and  again  tM 
the  Court  would  not  insist  on  so  rescinding  the  sentence  of  the 
General  Assembly  as  to  compel  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbsitos 
to  receive  Mr.  M'Millan  back  into  their  membershipi  ft 
would  merely  displace  it  in  so  far  as  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  getting  the  temporalia  of  his  cura  But  the  defendcn 
refused  to  accept  the  distinction.  They  held  that  if  the  Civil 
Court  reduced  the  sentence  in  any  sense,  and  for  any  purpoie, 
advantage  might  be  taken  to  make  other  demands  which  wooU 
involve  an  intolerable  interference  with  the  exercise  of  died- 
pline.  The  Church  equally  objected  to  a  pure  and  simple  actics 
of  damagea  It  admitted  indeed,  cheerfully,  that  it  would  be 
liable  to  prosecution  if  manifest  malice  were  justly  chargeilik 
upon  it ;  for  it  claimed  for  spiritual  courts  no  privileged  titk 
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to  Blander.  But  it  maintained  that  if  a  Church  were  to  be  sub- 
jected to  civil  penalties  while  engaged  in  an  honest  endeavour 
to  deal  fEuthfully  with  its  own  officers,  one  of  the  fundamental 
prineipleB  of  the  law  of  religious  toleration  would  be  set  aside. 

So  things  proceeded  until  1863,  when  an  extraordinary 
and  significant  event  occurred  The  case  came  into  the  Inner 
C!oiirt  one  day  on  some  incidental  issue.  No  judgment  on  the 
merits  was  asked  or  expected  But  suddenly  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent broke  silence,  and  gave  forth  his  mind  on  the  prospects 
of  the  whole  procesa  He  announced  that  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  the  while  of  the  prosecutor  to  go  further  on  the 
particular  line  he  had  been  pursuing.  The  Assembly  against 
which  the  action  for  damages  was  laid  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  no  money  could  be  looked  for  from  it.  And  as  it  could 
be  got  to  pay  nothing,  there  was  no  use  in  reducing  its 
aentences,  K  Mr.  M'Millan  really  wanted  anything,  he  must 
prove  malice  against  certain  individuals.  Mr.  M'Millan  took 
the  hint.  He  dropped  the  first  process,  and  brought  another 
of  a  totally  difierent  kind  But  a  general  feeling  of  weari- 
nesB  had  come  over  the  Parliament  House.  Mr.  McMillan's 
aopporters  (of  whom  it  is  understood  there  were  not  a  few 
who  were  prepared  to  pay  liberally  for  the  satisfaction  of 
showing  that  legally  a  Free  Church  has  no  more  freedom 
than  an  Establishment)  ceased  to  supply  the  funds  needed  to 
cany  on  a  process  which,  even  if  it  were  successful,  would 
not  touch  the  heart  of  the  question  they  wanted  to  see 
aettled  against  disestablished  Churchea  And  suddenly,  though 
by  no  means  unexpectedly,  the  intimation  was  made  that  the 
case  was  finally  withdrawn. 

In  illnstration  of  the  spirit  prevailing  in  the  Free  Church 
in  this  connection,  wc  may  introduce  here  a  brief  but 
significant  correspondence  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
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{Rev.  James  Stark  to  Dr,  Bueh4xnaiL) 

"  Grkkvook,  MartkS,  196S, 

*^  Mt  Dear  Sir, — McMillan  of  Cardroes  has  sent  me  a  letter,  which  I 
enclose,  as  it  is  really  intended  for  you  though  addressed  to  me.  I  hxvt 
simply  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it,  stating  at  the  same  time  my  ooo- 
viction  that  his  proposals  would  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  hy  anj 
party  in  the  Church. 

*^  You  are  at  liberty,  of  course,  to  make  any  use  of  his  oommuniettioa 
you  may  think  fit — ^Yours  truly,  Jakbs  Staek.' 


It 


(Hr.  John  JTMOlan  to  Mr.  Stark.) 

«  Fbsb  Church  Mahbi,  Cabdmm^ 
"  FOruary  98. 186S. 

*'  Rev.  Dear  Sir, — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  were  better  to 
terminate  the  Cardroes  Case  by  my  withdrawing  my  action  from  the  Coot 
of  Session,  and  casting  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Church,  than  by  embuk- 
ing  again  6u  a  sea  of  litigation.    I  have  at  last  brought  myself  to  lo<^  apoi 
matters  in  that  light,  expecting  some  provision  to  be  made  for  me  bj  tk 
liberality  of  the  members  of  the  Church.    I  am  at  the  same  time  doaUfsl 
whether  my  petition  to  be  reponed  would  be  favourably  received  after 
what  has  taken  place,  and  its  prayer  granted,  leaving  the  matter  of  sot- 
pension  for  after  consideration.    If  it  should  not,  I  would  become  tk 
laughing-stock  of  the  whole  world,  losing  both  my  chance  by  my  dnl 
action  and  any  benefit  from  my  petition.    In  these  circumstancoi  I  •■ 
anxious,  before  committing  myself  to  a  definite  course,  to  ascertain,  if  fx*' 
sible,  whether  my  petition,  or  casting  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Chmth, 
would  be  favourably  received,  and  whether  leading  men  would  coanteoanoi 
a  subscription  being  got  up  for  me,  and  thus  terminate  the  CardrcHi  Om. 
1  take  the  liberty  to  write  you  on  the  subject,  as  I  have  learned  with  mock 
gratification  you  are  not  prejudiced  against  me.     Dr.  Buchanan  ii  tk 
great  leader  of  the  West    Unfortunately,  Professor  Gibson  and  he  are  not 
so  intimate  as  they  at  one  time  were.    Mr.  M'Nab  is  from  home  for  tk 
benefit  of  his  health,  aud  there  is  no  other  influential  person  in  the  WeiA  to 
break  this  subject  with  Buchanan  that  I  can  apply  to  but  youraeH    Is 
these  circumstances  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  to  do  the  senrioetoi 
distressed  brother,  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  cause  of  religion,  to  call  oo  I^ 
Buchanan,  aud  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  him  whether,  in  the  eveot  of 
my  withdrawing  my  action  from  the  Court,  and  my  casting  myself  up* 
the  mercy  of  the  Church,  he  would  be  disposed  to  support  my  petition  to 
be  reponed ;  aud,  further,  whether  in  the  event  of  a  subacriptioQ  being  g^ 
up  for  me  he  would  countenance  aud  encourage  it     In  this  ammgemeot  I 
look  upon  myself  as  descending  to  the  lowest  step,  and  making  probably  * 
great  money  sacrifice.     But  I  am  tired — soul,  spirit,  and  body— of  tk 
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Cardroes  Case.  I  go  far  to  meet  parties  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  I  trust  I  may 
be  met  in  the  same  spirit,  and  so  the  unhappy  contest  that  has  been  carried 
on  for  years  take  end.  I  know  I  am  asking  a  great  favour  from  you  in  my 
dicomstances,  but  God  will  reward  you,  whether  you  succeed  with 
Bndianan  or  not.  Can  nothing  be  done  before  the  meeting  of  Commission 
on  Wednesday? — I  am,  £ev.  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"  John  M*Millan." 

{Dr.  Buchanan  to  Mr,  Stark.) 

"  Glasgow,  March  6, 1863. 
"  Mt  Dear  Sir, — I  received  last  night,  on  my  return  from  the  Com- 
miaaion  of  Assembly,  your  letter  of  the  3rd  inst,  and  also  the  letter 
addressed  t<fyou  by  Mr.  M'Millan  of  the  28th  ult. 

^In  reference  to  the  extraordinary  application  which  Mr.  McMillan's 
letter  contains,  I  have  simply  and  emphatically  to  express  my  entire  con- 
cmrsDoe  in  your  own  statement, '  that  his  proposals  would  not  be  listened  to 
lor  a  moment  by  any  party  in  the  Church.' 

''I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  the  effrontery  of  the  proposal  is 
ui  perfect  keeping  with  all  Mr.  McMillan's  previous  proceedings  in  the 
GbrdztMB  Case. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  truly, 

"  HofiERT  Buchanan. 

**  I  retom  the  letter,  of  which,  however,  I  have  retained  a  copy,  as  also 
of  this  letter  to  you.— R  R'' 

The  termination  of  the  case  placed  the  Free  Church  in  a 
difficulty.  On  the  understanding  that  the  whole  process 
would  go  up  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  had  waited 
in  expectation  of  a  final  decision  by  the  Court  Now,  how- 
ever, that  the  case  had  collapsed,  it  remained  to  be  decided 
whether  the  Church  should  go  on  of  itself  with  the  appeals 
taken  at  earlier  stages  on  minor  points,  or  whether  it  should 
let  these  go  for  what  they  were  worth,  and  return  to  its  own 
more  direct  and  congenial  occupations.  The  conclusion  come 
to  was  the  one  dictated  by  common  sense.  A  favourable 
judgment  from  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  needed  to  satisfy 
her  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Lord  Deas  is  one  which 
in  a  religious  country  is  unworkable.  She  rested  her  claim 
to  spiritual  independence  on  a  higher  than  statute  law. 
And  as  Mr.  M'Millan  had  efibcted  nothing,  either  in  the  way 
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of  forcing  himself  again  into  oflice,  or  of  getting  by  way  of 
solatium  one  farthing  of  damages,  there  was  no  practical  end 
to  be  served  in  pursuing  the  case  any  further.  It  is  tme 
that  the  determination  to  let  the  matter  drop  has  left  on  ihb 
records  of  the  Court  of  Session  judicial  statements  which 
show  that  Erastianism  is  now  at  the  very  core  of  Scottish 
Church  Law.  But  these  statements  are  not  left  there  anchal- 
lenged ;  and,  apart  from  that,  our  whole  experience  in  the 
case  has  only  served  to  deepen  the  conviction  that  the 
liberties  of  the  Church  are  safer  in  her  own  keeping  than  in 
the  hands  of  civil  lawyers,  however  dispassionate  and  however 
learned  they  may  happen  to  be. 

Dr.  Buchanan  naturally  took  the  deepest  interest  in  tlie 
Cardross  Case.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  to  conduct  it     And  on  several  occasions  he 
delivered  in  the  Church  Courts  speeches  on  the  subject  which 
produced  a  deep  impression.     One  of  these,  in  particular,  was 
given  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  the  18th  d 
January  1860.     This  meeting  was  called  soon  aft«r  it  had 
been   agreed   "to  satisfy  production," — that   is,   to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  civil  judges  to  produce  for  the 
purposes  already  explained  the  sentences  which  the  Assemblj 
had  pronounced.     Such  consent  appeared  to  some  to  involve 
an  undue  concession  to  the  civil  authority,  and  it  was  judged 
desirable  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  fully  expounded 
to  the  Church.      The   two  persons  to  whom  this  duty  wm 
intrusted  were  Mr.  Dunlop  and  Dr.  Buchanan.     They  had 
laboured  together  in  the  old  days  to  secure  fineedom  for  the 
Church  established,  and  they  now  stood  shoulder  to  shoolder 
when    the  liberties  were   threatened   of  the   Church  in  its 
disestablished  condition. 

Mr.  Dunlop's  appearance  on  this  occasion  was  a  veiy  DoUe 
one.     We  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  it  to  this  hour.    H» 
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voiee,  never  siroiig,  had  become  feebler  with  advancing  years, 
bat  the  intensity  of  feeling  in  his  audience  produced  a  still- 
nefls  which  allowed  every  word  to  tell;  and  as  he  went  on,  the 
eonviction  ever  grew  and  deepened  that  we  were  listening  not 
to  a  mere  lawyer  with  an  infinity  of  statutes  at  command, 
but  to  a  statesman  and  Christian  philosopher.  One  of  his 
remarks  still  seems  to  linger  on  the  ear : — 

« 

^  One  of  the  judges — Lord  Deas — said,  and  so  far  truly,  that  toleration  is 
just  freedom ;  but  he  left  out  half  the  definition, — toleration  is  freedom  of 
eonsdence.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  In  regard  to  all  religious  assooia- 
tioos — to  all  bodies  of  men  associated  together  for  the  worship  of  God,  and 
the  exercise  of  discipline  according  to  their  views  of  the  Word  of  God— or 
of  men  who,  uniting  together  for  religious  worship,  though  not  as  a  Chris- 
tisD  communion  at  all — in  regard  to  them  all,  I  say  that  conscience  is  the 
ioandation-stoney  and  liberty  of  conscience  is  essential  to  their  existence ; 
and  it  is  on  the  ground  of  liberty  of  conscience  that  the  Civil  Courts  cannot 
interfere  with  a,uy  of  their  proceedings  in  reference  to  status  or  member- 
diip. 

*^  The  easence  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  liberty  of  discipline  \&  this, 
thai  the  religious  body,  and  the  religious  body  alone,  should  be  the  autho- 
rity to  determine  who  are  to  be  their  own  members  and  their  own  ofiBce- 
bearera  (applause) — and  any  interference  with  their  decision  in  regard  to 
offioethip  or  membership  is  a  violation  of  conscience  which  cannot  be  allowed 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  toleration.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
Now,  the  Court,  or  some  of  the  judges  of  the  Court,  seem  to  view  it  in  this 
Hglit ;  and  they  think  that  is  all  the  freedom  any  reasonable  man  can  ask. 
lliey  Bty:  'You  are  free  to  unite  together  under  contract,  and  to  lay 
down  your  own  rules ;  and  if  you  keep  to  your  own  rules  as  we  interpret 
them,  we  will  protect  you,  and  we  will  enforce  them  just  as  in  regard  to 
any  other  contract  on  ordinary  matters.'  And  they  hold  also  that  the 
■tatos  and  the  rights  of  officeship  or  membership  arising  from  that  contract 
are  matters  cognizable  by  the  Civil  Courts,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
law.  Our  idea  is  that  they  are  not  matters  cognizable  by  the  Civil  Courts 
at  all — that  they  are  not  to  be  enforced  by  the  civil  authorities — that  they 
are  wholly  under  the  sanction  of  conscience  alone,  and  that  in  dealing  with 
them  the  Church  Courts  are  to  be  regulated  by  their  responsibility  to  their 
Divine  Head.*    (Applause.) 

Dr.  Buchanan's  address  was  equally  remarkable — so  re- 
markable,  that  it  was  customary  to  refer  to  this  appearance  of 
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his  as  parallel  to  that  other  which  he  made  in  the  Genend 
Assembly  of  1838,  when  he  carried  the  motion  on  Spiritoal 
Independence,   and    lifted   up   aloft   again  that  old   banner 
under  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  so  often  been  called 
to  fight  and  sufier.     In  itself,  the  speech  of  1860  is  every 
way  superior  to  that  of  1838.     The  fire  in  both  is  the  saoie; 
but  the  young  and  comparatively  inexperienced  Churchmaa 
had  developed  into  a  man  of  acknowledged  weight  and  power, 
and  his  words  on  the  latter  occasion  have  an  incisive  force  io 
them  which  we  miss  at  the  earlier  date.     In  introducing  bis 
subject,  he  refers  to  what  was  implied  in  the  raising  of 

AN  OLD  QUESTION. 

"  It  is  very  trying,  after  all  that  was  done  and  Boffered  in  sappoit  tod 
vindication  of  that  sacred  and  fundamental  principle  in  1843,  to  find  tbt 
we  are  already  again  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  struggling  for  it  ens 
in  our  disestablished  position.  There  are  gross  minds — minds,  I  mettt 
intellectually  and  spiritually  gross — that  can  see  in  sach  a  fact  nothing  but 
a  proof  of  our  folly  in  giving  up  the  substantial  comforts— ^e  glebei, 
manses,  and  stipends — of  the  Establishment.  In  their  haste  to  arrive  at  i 
much-wished-for  conclusion,  men  of  this  class  take  for  granted  that  tbf 
whole  matter  is  already  definitely  settled  against  ns ;  and  speak,  accord- 
ingly, in  tones  of  much  pity  as  concerning  us,  and  of  great  comfdaoencT  ai 
concerning  themselves.  Let  them  have  their  little  triumph,  sndi  aa  it  ia 
(Loud  cheers.)  Even  if  it  were  so,  that  the  Civil  Courts  had  decided  «v«7* 
thing  against  us, — instead  of  having  as  yet  decided  nothing  very  matenil 
to  the  fundamental  question  at  issue, — men  of  earnest  and  religions  ws^ 
would  have  seen  nothing  whatever  in  that  circumstance  to  alter,  in  theveiy 
least,  their  views  of  the  Disruption  controversy.     (Hear,  hear.) 

'^  The  four  hundred  ministers  who  forsook  their  benefices  and  their 
.parish  churches  in  the  time  of  Charles  XL,  rather  than  perfonn  an  art 
which  involved  the  practical  recognition  of  the  royal  supremacy  in  mattm 
spiritual,  gained  nothing  for  themselves,  by  doing  so  but  penmr  and 
persecution.     They  had,  moreover,  in  some  sense,  less  spiritual  liberty  after 
making  the  sacrifice  than  before.     But  what  then  ?    Though  they  had  b<A 
escaped  from  suffenug,  they  had  escaped  from  sinning.     (Cheers.)    TlwT 
were  still  pursued  and  oppressed,  it  is  true,  in  all  their  spiritoal  and 
ecclesiastical  proceedings  by  the  tyrannical  Erastianism  of  the  State,  xoan 
fiercely  than  ever  ;  but  they  were  no  longer  chargeable  with  the  gnih  of 
complying  with  it    No  doubt  the  temporizers  of  those  days  aocoantod 
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tliem  very  rash  and  foolish,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  their  own 
laperior  pmdence  and  discretion.  But  the  outed  ministers  were  quite 
wflling  to  be  counted  fools  for  Christ's  sake ;  and  in  the  end  their  folly 
turned  out  to  be  the  truest  and  noblest  wisdom.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 
It  gained  for  their  Church  and  country  whatever  of  religious  liberty  they 
have  since  enjoyed.     (Loud  cheers.) 

"  The  spirit  of  those  men  still  lives  in  Scotland — (renewed  cheers) — as 
the  erents  of  1843  not  unequivocally  proved.  With  us,  as  with  them,  the 
(|iie0tion,  when  we  abandoned  the  status  and  the  emoluments  of  the  Estab- 
lidied  Church,  was  not,  primarily  and  chiefly,  what  greater  liberty  we 
ihoald  gain  by  leaving  it.  The  ruling  question  with  us  was.  What  is  our 
iotj? — (hear,  hear) — what  must  we  do  to  maintain  a  good  conscience 
towards  God,  and  true  allegiance  to  Christ  our  King?  To  stay  in  the 
Establishment,  after  it  had  been  decided  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  that  even  her  most  spiritual 
lentenoes  were  liable  to  review  and  reversal  by  the  civil  tribunals — in  other 
frords,  that  not  Christ  but  Caesar  must  thenceforth  be  practically  regarded 
M  maeter  in  the  house  of  Qod — was  impossible,  unless  we  had  been 
prapared  to  renounce  those  very  articles  of  our  Church's  faith  for  which  we 
had  been  contending — namely,  that  '  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  King  and 
Heed  of  his  Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of 
Chnrch  officers  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate ;'  and  that  *  to  these 
offioen  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  committed  ;'  and  that '  the 
diil  magistrate  may  not  assume  to  himself  the  administration  of  the  word 
iDd  aacraments,  or  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  At 
that  Tery  time  we  saw  well  enough,  and  often  said  it,  that  on  the  footing  of 
ncfa  views  as  the  Civil  Courts  had  laid  down  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
Dismption  conflict,  no  such  thing  as  spiritual  independence  or  true  liberty 
of  oooecience,  in  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  could  be  safe  in  any 
CSmrch  whatever.  Established  or  Nonconfonmst. 

'^  It  is  altogether  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  tone  or  attitude  assumed  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  its  recent 
handling  of  the  Card  roes  Case  that  can  really  take  an  intelligent  Free 
Qmrchman  by  surprise.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  give  eflfect,  indeed,  to  the 
doctrine,  as  I  understand  it,  on  the  subject  of  their  right  of  interference 
and  control  in  matters  spiritual,  which  has  been  recently  propounded  from 
the  Bench,  would  no  doubt  be  a  decidedly  stronger  and  more  startling  thing 
in  the  case  of  Dissenting  Churches  than  in  the  case  of  the  Establishment 
It  mi^t  be  said,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  in  the  case  of  an 
Ealablished  Church — ^an  institution  not  only  tolerated,  but  endowed  and 
iqibeld  by  the  State — the  State's  courts  may  be  entitled  to  a  kind  and 
meaanre  of  interference  with  its  proceedings,  not  called  for,  or  allowable,  in 
the  ease  of  Dissenting  Churches. 

**  But  let  the  doctrine  be  once  admitted  that  the  Civil  Court  is  entitled 
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to  review  and  to  reverse  any  sentence  of  the  Cbordi,  no  matter  how  punly 
spiritual, — if  only  the  sentence  can  be  shown  somehow  to  affect  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  individual  against  whom  it  is  pronounced, — and  it  most  he 
at  once  apparent  that  such  a  doctrine  cannot  poesiblj,  with  any  show  of 
logic  or  consistency,  be  limited  in  its  application  to  an  Establishied  Church. 
A  man's  character  is  the  most  precious  of  all  his  temporal  interests.  If  the 
Church  to  which  he  belongs  be  a  pure  and  faithful  Church,  hia  chamfter 
cannot  but  be  damaged,  in  the  estimation  of  society,  by  the  sentence  which 
casts  him  out  from  its  communion.  There  can  be  no  Chardi  idiatefv, 
therefore,  in  which  the  exercise  of  discipline  may  not  afford  to  the  civfl 
tribunals  this  sort  of  pretext  for  interference.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  JMk 
because  we  saw  that  this  principle  lay  at  the  bottom  of  that  whole  teriei  of 
judgments  which  broke  down  and  reduced  to  a  irallity  the  spiziftatl 
independence  of  the  Established  Church,  it  needed  no  gift  of  aecond  oghl 
to  suggest  the  possibility  that  this  principle  might  some  day  be  tranrfemd 
into  another  and  wider  arena,  and  be  made  as  destructive  of  spiritaal 
liberty  outside  of  the  Established  Church  as  it  had  been  within  its  psk' 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  speaker  then  goes  on  to  describe  certain  actions,  to  the 
raising  of  which  the  Church  could  not  object  as  incompetent 
Mr.  M'Millan  might  have  asked  to  have  his  right  to  tlie 
temporalia  acknowledged,  notwithstanding  his  deposition,  or 
he  might  have  demanded  damages  on  the  ground  of  malice. 

''  But,"  said  Dr.  Buchanan, "  this  Cardross  Case  does  not  belong  to  Mf 
of  these  classes  of  casea    It  is  a  case  altogether  distinct  and  different  bom 
both  of  these, — a  case,  as  previously  mentioned,  that  stands  ahsololelf 
unparalleled  and  alone  in  the  history  of  the  Nonconformist  Chorcfafli  o' 
Scotland,  and  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  of  the  British  Isles,  at  least  nc* 
Nonconformity  ceased  to  be  a  crime.     It  is  not  an  action  as  to  a  questiosc/ 
right  and  title  to  some  piece  of  ecclesiastical  property.     It  is  not  aa  tet>o> 
of  damages  for  defamation  of  character.     If  it  were  such  an  action  as  eitbtf 
of  these,  it  would  create  with  us  no  conscientious  or  constitutional  dificoHf 
whatever  in  meeting  it,  or  in  recognizing  the  competency  of  the  Civil  Coorti 
to  deal  with  it     We  make  no  such  preposteroits  claim  as  that  of  decidiog 
questions  of  property  by  the  sentences  of  our  Church  Courts.     We  mske  so 
such  arrogant  claim  as  that  of  being  allowed  with  impunity  to  sUnder  asi 
defame  whom  we  please.     But  this  we  do  claim,  that  our  Church  Coarti 
shall  not  be  coerced  by  civil  law  in  exercising  the  spiritual  discipline  of  oar 
Church  upon  her  own  office-bearers  and  members.     (Hear,  hear.)    Thit  ■ 
what  we  claim,  and  this  is  all  that  we  claim ;  and  it  is  because  the  actan 
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bj  Mr.  McMillan  is  utterly  Bubyersive  of  that  claim,  that  we  coutem- 
|4ate  the  entertaining  it  at  aU  by  the  Court  of  Session  with  the  most  pro- 
found alarm.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  that  action,  as  already  explained,  the 
ponner  comes  before  the  courts  of  law,  not  asking  them  to  settle  any 
question  of  right  or  title  to  a  church  or  manse,  glebe  or  stipend, — not 
aiking  them  to  give  him  damages  against  certain  individuals  for  wilfully 
and  maliciously  slandering  and  defaming  his  character.  £ut  in  that  action 
tlie  pursuer  comes  before  the  courts  of  law  asking  them  to  reduce  the 
■piritoal  sentences  of  suspension  and  deposition  from  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  pronounced  against  him  by  the  supreme  Court  of  the  Church, 
under  whose  spiritual  authority  he  had  voluntarily  placed  himself,  and  to 
which,  by  that  fact,  he  had  bound  himself  to  be  subject  He  alleges  no 
malice  against  the  Assembly  in  pronouncing  the  sentence,  or  in  trying  the 
eause  which  led  to  it.  He  alleges  malice,  indeed,  against  three  individual 
members  of  the  Assembly, — namely,  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
■entence,  and  the  Moderator,  who  pronounced  it  And  though  this  allega- 
tion, on  the  very  face  of  it,  is  absurd,  and  though  not  one  solitary  fact  is 
adduced  by  him  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  record  in  support  of  the 
allegation,  the  three  individuals  concerned  will,  notwithstanding,  meet  him 
to  hia  heart's  content  on  every  point  and  particular  of  the  action  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  (Applause.)  But  I  repeat  the  statement,  that  as 
regards  the  chief  party  against  whom  the  action  is  directed — namely,  the 
General  Assembly  itself,  in  its  corporate  character  considered — there  is  not 
a  word  about  malice  or  any  sinister  design  whatever.  He  simply  and 
nakedly  asserts  that  the  spiritual  sentence  pronounced  against  him  was  a 
wrong  sentence, — wrong  because,  as  he  alleges,  the  Church  Courts  did  not 
adhere  in  some  certain  particulars  to  their  own  forms  of  procedure  ;  and 
hKnng  made  this  allegation,  he  asks  the  Civil  Courts  to  deny  to  the 
flnpreme  Court  of  the  Church  the  right  to  determine,  for  its  own  guidance, 
what  its  own  forms  are.  He  asks  the  Civil  Courts  to  determine  that 
question  for  the  Church,  and  against  the  Church's  judgment — to  set  the 
fO^»""  spiritual  sentences  of  suspension  and  deposition,  pronounced  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  aside — and  by  civil  authority  *  to  repone 
kim  against  the  same,  in  integrum,' 

^Let  this  action  be  sustained — let  its  conclusions  be  granted — and 
I  repeat  unhesitatingly  the  words  which  I  addressed  to  this  Commission 
fire  months  ago,  that  'such  a  decision  would  be  a  fatal  blow  struck  at 
the  q>iritual  liberty  of  every  Church  in  Scotland ;  nay,  a  blow  struck  at 
the  purity  of  religion,  for  the  purity  of  religion  and  the  scriptural 
integrity  of  Church  discipline  must  stand  or  fall  together.' "  (Hear,  and 
iqpplaase.) 

Referring  to  what  has  been  already  spoken  of, — the  desire 
manifested  by  some  of  the  judges  to  make  it  appear  to  the 
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Church  that  the  Court  did  not  contemplate  proceeding  to  the 
extremity  of  absolutely  rescinding  the  sentences^ — Dr. 
Buchanan  said  : — 

PERSKCTJnON. 

"  I  add  only  a  single  remark  before  leaving  these  recent   jadicuJ 
speeches, — that  obviously  we  can  take  no  comfort  from  the  hint  thrown 
out  by  the  Lord  President,  that  the  Court  does  not  mean  to  restore  Mr. 
McMillan  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  or  to  replace  him  in  his  paBtonJ 
charge  at  Cardross.     I  suppose  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  imagined  the 
Court  would  attempt  anything  of  the  kind,  and  for  the  very  simple  aad 
obvious  reason  that  it  is  utterly  beyond  their  power.    As  I  took  the  lihertjr 
of  saying  at  the  Commission  in  August,  they  could  just  as  easily  make  Mr. 
McMillan  king  of  Great  Britain.     But  to  what  does  that  other  conne 
amount  at  which  his  lordship  poiifts?    I  say  unhesitatingly,  it  amoonto  to 
simple  persecution.   (Loud  and  general  cries  of  Hear,  hear.)   To  give  damaga 
against  the  Greneral  Assembly,  acting  in  its  judicial  capacity,  and  within  iti 
own  province,  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  would  be  to  commit  as  great  id 
outrage  on  the  first  principles  of  justice  as  would  be  committed  by  subject- 
ing to  similar  treatment  the  judges  and  juries  of  the  land.     (Hear,  hear.) 
The  independence  of  the  Bench  and  of  the  Jury-box  is  the  safeguard  d 
British  justice.    When  judges  were  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown, 
history  tells  us  what  enormous  crimes  were  committed  under  the  fonns  d 
law.     Let  those  whom  it  concerns  beware  how  they  attempt  to  expose  to  ft 
like  contamination  the  integrity  and  independence  of  that  authority  whick 
is  exercised  in  the  government  of  the  house  of  God.     (Hear,  bear.)    TV 
purity  of  discipline  in  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  these  kingdoms  ia  not  ooe 
of  the  least  important  safeguards  of  public  morals  and  of  domestic  Tirtne. 
(Loud  applause.)    God  knows  that  in  all  religious  communions  diadplioeii 
already  lax  enough.     The  danger,  indeed,  is  always  on  the  side  of  laxitT, 
and  not  by  any  means  on  that  of  too  great  strictness  and  severity.    Bat  kt 
it  once  be  ruled  that  no  Church  Court,  in  any  of  our  Christian  ChurdKi, 
can  excommunicate  an  offending  member,  or  suspend  or  depose  an  offeodiog 
minister,  without  the  hazard — on  the  mere  allegation  of  the  offendeni)  that 
some  error  or  irregularity  in  the  forms  of  Church  procedure  has  been  coid- 
mitted  in  his  trial — of  being  dragged  before  the  civil  tribunals,  sabjectwl 
to  ruinous  expenses,  and  exposed  to  still  more  ruinous  fines  in  the  Ax^^ 
damages ; — I  say,  let  this  fatal  doctrine  be  once  ruled  as  law,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Churches  will  \ye  destroyed,  and  with  it  the  purilf,  ^ 
moral  influence,  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Churches  themselvesi    (He^t 
hear,  and  cheers.)    The  salt  will  have  lost  its  savour ;  and  societr,  «•• 
seasoned  by  its  conserving  principle,  will  hasten  to  corruption  and  dis- 
solution.    (Renewed  cheers.)     It  is  nothing  less  than  that  most  mino* 
result  to  which  the  success  of  the  jpursuer  in  the  Cardross  Oase  mint  k*^ 
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What  we  shall  have  to  do  in  such  an  event  is  a  question  of  a  very  grave  and 
momentous  kind.  The  state  of  things  to  which  it  would  give  rise  in  this 
country  it  is  painful,  nay,  it  is  alarming,  to  contemplate.  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  would  convulse  every  religious  communion  in  this  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  they  will  sit  down  tamely  under  a 
decision  that  would  virtually  rob  them,  as  Christian  Churches,  of  that 
liberty  of  conscience  which  is  with  them  all  a  matter  of  life  and  death.'' 
(Hear,  hear.) 

In  concluding.  Dr.  Buchanan  dwelt  on  the  annoyance  to 
which  the  Church  was  subjected  of  having  to  engage  in  a 
fresh  conflict ;  but  he  pointed  out  that  in  having  to  work  out 
the  problem  anew,  it  might  be  of  service  to  others  as  well  as 
to  itself 

COHFENSATIONS. 

^  In  common,  I  am  sure,  with  all  my  brethren,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  grievous 
hazdship  and  trial  that  our  Church  should  be  dragged  into  this  new  con- 
tnyversy,  and  that  our  ordinary  and  more  congenial  work,  to  which  we 
desired  entirely  to  devote  ourselves,  should  be  interrupted,  or  at  least  com- 
mingled, with  the  discussions  and  excitement  of  a  fresh  conflict  for  our 
religious  liberties.  But  my  consolation  is  this, — that  the  Divine  Head  of 
the  Church  best  knows  how  his  own  cause  and  kingdom  are  to  be  advanced 
in  this  fallen  world.  His  ways  are  not  our  ways,  neither  are  his  thoughts 
oar  thoughta  We  regarded  the  rise  of  the  Disruption  contest  as  a  great 
oftlamity,  but  he  has  turned  it  into  a  great  and  manifest  blessing.  It  may 
be  that  he  has  designs  not  less  gracious  in  connection  with  the  contest  to 
which  he  is  summoning  us  now.  Let  us  be  true  to  him,  and  he  will  be 
troe  to  us.  Our  baoner  in  this  new  battle  is  the  same  under  which  we 
fought  before ;  and  if  now  we  must  bear  it  over  a  wider  field,  we  shall 
have  new  and  faithful  allies  who  are  ready  to  rally  around  it  with  us. 
(Lood  cheers.) 

**  The  question  of  the  right  relation  to  each  other  of  the  civil  and  the 
qnritual  jurisdictions,  and  of  their  mutual  independence,  is  one  which,  as 
jet,  is  comparatively  little  understood.  The  confusion  of  these  jurisdic- 
tioDS  in  England  has  left  its  National  Church  without  a  government,  and 
is  giving  birth,  in  connection  with  that  Church,  to  evils  and  dangers  of  the 
nioet  formidable  kind.  It  is  the  same  confusion  of  these  jurisdictions — 
though  proceeding  from  an  opposite  extreme — which  in  the  Church  of 
fiome  is  at  this  moment  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is  agitating 
Hungary,  aud  threatening  to  involve  the  Austrian  Empire  in  civil  war. 
In  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  even  in  Sweden,  it  is 
beoomiDg  more  and  more  the  question  of  the  day  in  the  Protestant 
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Churches.  If  this  Cardross  Case  goes  on,  we  shall  have  the  aame  contro- 
versy spreading  broad  and  wide  throughout  our  own  land.  And  anrelj  it 
is  well  that  a  country  which  has  been  and  is  the  light  of  the  natioiis  as  to 
civil  liberties,  should  also  be  their  guide  in  what  conoems  the  liberties  cf 
the  Church  of  Christ  Let  us  not  grudge  any  toil  or  trial  which  God  may 
assign  to  us  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  so  great  a  queetioD,  and 
with  the  advancement  of  so  glorious  a  cause." 

Towards  the  end  of  1860,  when  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the 
Court  of  Session  had  manifested  itself  still  more  decidedly,  Dr. 
Buchanan  preached  to  his  own  congregation  a  sermon,  which 
was  afterwards  published,  entitled  "  Christ  and  Ccesar;  or,  Tke 
Cardross  Case  viewed  in  the  Light  of  Ood^s  Word,'*    The  civil 
judges  had  just  put  forward  their  claim  to  be  entitled  to  set 
aside  the  sentences  of  spiritual  courts  generally,  and  to  take 
all  cases  of  discipline  into  their  own  handa     Even  after  thai 
conclusion  had  been  come  to,  the  special  rights  of  the  Fiee 
Church  to  be  exempted  from  concussion  remained  to  be  eoo- 
sidered.      It  had  laws  of  its  own,  making  it  a  conditioQ  of 
membership  that  no  appeal  should  be  made  to  Civil  Comii 
in  ecclesiastical  matters.     And  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr. 
M'Millan  would  have  gained  little  ultimately,  even  fix>m  Loid 
Deas,  if  the  original  action  had  been  proceeded  with.     But 
Dr.    Buchanan  was  not  content  to  take  his  stand  on  tbe 
ground  of  the  Free  Church  constitution     He  took  up  the 
point  as  involving  an  attack  on  the  liberties  of  aU  Cboidws, 
and  showed  that  through  it  the  old  and  sacred  struggle  of 
centuries  was  revived. 

"  Let  it  be  observed,''  said  he,  "  and  distinctly  noted,  that  the  pnacx^ 
which  has  been  laid  down  in  the  recent  decision  is  shortly  and  aoplf 
this, — that  '  spiritual  acts  done  by  a  Christian  Church,  in  the  ordintfT 
course  of  discipline,  may  be  reduced ; '  that  is,  may  be  reyened  aoii  i^ 
aside  by  tlie  courts  of  civil  law.  Let  it  be  further  observed,  thAt  tb 
doctrine  thus  propounded,  and  in  the  form  of  a  legal  judgment,  htf  ^ 
reference  to  any  one  particular  case.  It  is  broad  and  general  It  vpf^ 
to  all  spiritual  acts  whatsoever — to  every  possible  act  which  beloQgi  to  tb 
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ifiiritiial  government  and  discipline  of  a  Christian  Church.  For  example : 
we  read  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Ist  Corinthians,  of  a  member  of  the  Church 
at  Corinth  who  had  been  living  in  gross  and  heinous  sin,  and  that  Paul, 
■peaking  by  inspiration  of  Qod,  commanded  his  excommunication.  *  In 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jeeus  Christ,'  said  he  to  the  spiritual  rulers  of  that 
Church, '  when  ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of 
oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruc- 
tiaa  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 
Now,  in  regard  to  any  such  sentence,  pronounced  by  any  Christian  Church 
in  this  kingdom,  the  recent  decision  declares  that  it  is  competent  for  a  court 
d  civil  law  to  reduce  it,  to  declare  it  illegal,  and  to  undo  it.  That  is  to  say, 
the  oonrta  of  civil  law,  to  which  Christ  has  given  no  authority  in  spiritual 
tibingB,  and  no  right  to  rule  in  the  house  of  God,  hold  themselves  entitled, 
notwithstanding,  to  review  and  reverse  the  spiritual  sentences  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  Church  deposes  a  minister  for  immorality,  or  excludes  a 
Member,  for  similar  reasons,  from  the  Lord's  table.  The  Civil  Court  claims 
to  itself  the  right  and  power  to  declare  these  sentences  to  be  illegal,  and  to 
draw  its  pen  through  them. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Civil  Court  evidently  hesitates  as  to  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  it  would  venture  to  give  practical  effect  to  this  tre- 
mendoui  doctrine ;  and  no  wonder.  But  this  does  not  and  can  not  affect 
the  nature  and  import  of  the  doctrine  itself.  The  doctrine  claims  for  the 
Civil  Court  full  competency  and  right  to  reverse  sentences  in  matters 
■piritoal,  pronounced  by  the  Church  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  her  disci- 
pline,  upon  her  own  office-bearers  or  members,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
JeauB  Christ  It  claims  the  right  to  do  this,  even  where  there  is  no  allega- 
tion  that  the  Church  Court  has  been  actuated  by  malice  or  sinister  design. 
It  claims  the  right  to  do  it,  on  the  bare  and  naked  plea  that  some  civil 
injury  is  alleged,  and  that  in  its  judgment  there  was  no  sufficient  warrant 
for  the  spiritual  censure  out  of  which  that  alleged  civil  injury  indirectly 
arose.  In  other  words,  it  holds  itself  entitled  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of 
Christ's  Church  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  what  those 
drcomstanoes  are  in  which  the  members  or  office-bearers  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  either  received  into  it  or  excluded  from  it.  And  further,  that 
in  the  event  of  its  judgment  differing  from  that  of  the  Church  on  such  a 
point,  it  holds  itself  entitled  thereupon  to  decree  that  either  the  Church 
must  undo  the  spiritual  sentence  she  has  pronounced,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
be  coerced  by  pains  and  penalties  for  refusing  to  do  so.  In  one  word,  it 
holds  itself  entitled  to  require  that  in  a  matter  in  which  the  conscience  of 
the  Church  binds  her  to  obey  Qod,  she  shall  do  violence  to  that  conscience, 
and  consent  to  obey  man. 

**  And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  principle  on  the  strength  of  which 
this  right  to  control  the  discipline  of  Christian  Churches  is  claimed  by  the 
eivil  tribunals  ?    It  is  simply  the  old  principle  upon  which  our  Lord  him- 
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self  waa  condemned  and  cracified— the  principle  that  to  recogniie  the  ligfai 
of  the  Church  to  exercise  an  independent  jurisdictiQn,  even  in  matten  the 
most  purely  spiritual,  is  to  speak  against  Caesar.    To  saj,  in  defence  of  thk 
principle,  that  the  spiritual  sentence  of  the  Church  draws  after  it  some  dvil 
consequence,  or  affects  some  temporal  interest,  is  simply  to  addaoe,  in  a 
much  feebler  form,  the  argument  which  was  used  for  the  same  porpoee  hj 
the  civil  tribunals  of  Jerusalem,  when  they  assumed  authority  to  stop  the 
preaching  of  the  gospeL    The  preaching  of  the  apostles  was  bringiiig  into 
question,  the  civil  rulers  of  Judea  said,  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which 
the  Saviour  had  been  put  to  death.    It  was  agitating  society  as  to  tbe  con- 
duct of  the  civil  rulers  themselves  in  that  momentous  proceeding.    It  vm 
thus  tending  to  damage  their  influence  with  the  peopla    Here  was  a  gnit 
civil  interest  most  powerfully  affected  by  the  purely  spiritual  acts  ol  the 
servants  of  Christ.     But  did  that  fact  justify  the  civil  authorities  of  Jodei 
in  taking  it  upon  them  to  say  that  Christ's  authority  and  comnuaid  mart 
be  set  aside,  and  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  must  cease  ?    It  is  eeeeor 
tially  the  same  question  with  which  we  are  dealing  at  this  hour.   To  depoM 
a  man  from  the  ministry,  or  to  exclude  him  from  the  Lord's  table,  is  QS* 
doubtedly  to  affect  his  civil  interests.     In  the  case  of  the  minister,  it  miT 
involve  the  loss  of  his  living.    In  the  case  of  the  member  of  the  Chun^it 
may  involve  the  loss  of  his  reputation,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  may  kid 
indirectly  to  his  losing  some  worldly  advantage  which  he  previously  enjojei 
And  if,  therefore,  this  be  enough  to  entitle  the  civil  tribunal  to  reverse  ani 
set  aside  the  spiritual  sentence  the  Church  had  in  such  cases  pronounoed, 
it  simply  and  obviously  follows  that  the  Church's  right  of  disciplioe  * 
taken  utterly  away.     If  exercised  at  all  on  such  a  footing,  it  is  exerdsed  in 
subordination  to  Caesar,  and  not  to  Christ    The  Church,  if  she  submit  ta 
such  a  state  of  things,  becomes  of  necessity  the  mere  servant  of  men.    It 
she  refuse  to  submit  to  it,  she  passes  at  once  into  the  fires  of  peraecutioiL' 


The  cloud,  as  we  have  seen,  passed  away;  and  nothing  now 
remains  but  the  addition  of  one  more  to  the  number  of  thoee 
legal  decisions  which  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Disruption.  Then,  as  now,  it  was 
allowed  that  the  Church  has  a  province  of  its  own,  and 
perhaps  an  additional  something  which  might  be  figuratively 
called  "jurisdiction."  But  it  was  always  asserted,  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  the  case  of  any  dispute  arising  about  the 
boundaries  of  the  province  or  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction,  it 
belongs  to  the  Court  of  Session  to  settle   the  dispute  and 
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pvonounce  a  supreme  decision.  The  Evangelicals  objected 
to  that  arrangement.  They  held  that  the  theory  was  not 
a  right  one  in  itself,  and  that,  as  a  practical  scheme,  it  was 
not  one  that  could  be  trusted  to  give  satisfaction.  How  far 
those  may  now  be  satisfied  who  elected  to  remain  within  the 
Establishment  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  this  arrange- 
ment  was  one  of  the  conditions,  we  are  unable  to  guess.  But 
in  any  case  our  experience  in  the  Cardross  process  has  not 
contributed  anything  to  reconciling  us  to  the  principle.  The 
Judges  of  a  country  which  recognizes  the  Confession  of  Faith 
as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  are  imable  to  admit  that  a 
Church  is  anything  essentially  different  from  a  gas  company ; 
and  while  the  doctrine  rules  on  the  Bench  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Kirk-Sessions,  Presbyteries, 
Sjmods,  and  General  Assemblies  of  the  Establishment  has 
been  conferred,  not  by  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  but 
by  Statute  Law,  we  are  content  to  wait  till  worthier  concep- 
tions of  spiritual  things  prevail,  and  in  the  meantime  to  trust 
cor  liberties  as  we  may  to  our  own  safe  keeping.  We  may 
add  that^  from  the  peculiar  complacency  with  which  the 
action  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  Cardross  Case  has  been 
regarded  by  eminent  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  it 
is  clear  what  their  views  are ;  and  the  tendency  exhibited 
in  that  case  to  apply  Erastian  principles  to  non-established 
Churches,  indicates  too  clearly  that  an  Erastian  Establishment 
is  a  constant  menace  to  the  liberties  of  Free  Churches. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


HONOURa 


While  Dr.  Buchanan  was  pleading  for  the  extension  of  the 
Church  in  the  waste  places  of  Glasgow,  a  thought  suggested 
itself  almost  simultaneously  to  two  of  his  brethren, — that  to 
own  special  gifts  might  be  used  in  the  interest  of  the  moveineDt 
which  he  had  commenced.  He  had  many  qualifications  w\iA 
fitted  him  for  work  even  in  the  poorest  localities ;  but  he  W 
also  other  qualifications,  not  possessed  by  all,  which  peculiaHj 
adapted  him  for  labour  among  the  educated  and  cultivated 
classes.  It  occurred,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Candlish  and  Mr.  Andrei 
Gmy  of  Perth,  in  the  end  of  1853,  that  it  woold  be  a  ▼!• 
thing  to  transfer  the  minister  of  the  Tron  himself,  firom  the 
East  End  charge  which  he  had  so  long  filled,  to  a  new  dmrch 
in  the  West  End,  where  his  personal  influence  might  be  fet 
in  drawing  to  the  house  of  God  some  who,  though  they  were 
higher  in  social  position  than  the  people  of  the  Wynds,  wew 
just  as  much  exposed  as  they  were  to  lose  sight  of  the  part- 
mount  claims  of  religion, 

"  Buchanan,"  wrote  Dr.  Candlish  to  Dr.  Anderson  KiA- 
wood,  "  never  stood  so  high  in  public  esteem  as  he  does  at 
this  moment  In  the  highest  and  purest  sense,  he  has  woo 
golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men.  Not  members  of  tfce 
Free  Church  alone,  but  people  of  all  degrees  and  denominataom 
join  in  the  general  feeling  of  admiration  and  grateful  lesp&d 
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with  which  he  is  regarded.  Let  advantage  be  taken  of  this. 
Let  it  be  resolved  that  a  mark  of  the  value  attached  to  his 
services,  and  the  affection  cherished  for  him  personaUy,  be 
forthwith  got  up.  And  let  this  be  the  shape  of  it :  a  new 
place  of  worship  to  be  erected  in  the  West  End  of  Glasgow. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  handsome ;  but  it  need  not  be  costly. 
I  preached  for  Dr.  Beith  in  Stirling  on  Saturday,  and  examined 
his  church  outside  and  in.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  Scot- 
land. Let  a  similar  one  be  set  down  in  a  right  locality  in 
Glasgow.  Let  the  larger  portion  of  the  needful  sum  be  raised 
•8  a  fund  for  a  testimonial  to  Dr.  Buchanan, — of  course,  the 
eoDgregation  that  would  follow  him  might  fairly  make  up  a 
part.  It  should  be  a  new  charge,  with  a  new  name ;  and 
Buchanan  should  be  asked  to  occupy  it  as  a  new  charge, 
leftTing  the  Free  Tron  to  be  filled  up  by  a  new  minister. 
Were  a  scheme  of  this  sort  rightly  gone  about  and  promptly 
earried  through,  it  would  be  a  suitable  compliment  to  the  man 
and  an  immense  boon  to  the  cause. 

"  Tou  will  at  once  see  that  this  is  a  scheme  which  shoidd 
not  be  mooted,  even  in  a  whisper,  unless  it  is  to  be  at  once 
executed  I  am  fully  persuaded,  however,  that  there  are  not  a 
few  both  within  and  without  our  pale  who  would  welcome  it 
aod  promote  it  The  sum  need  not  be  a  large  one.  Hay  of 
Liverpool,  the  architect  of  Beith's  church,  would  give  a  better 
cue  for  £5000.  And  if  £4000  of  that  were  secured  for  the 
mm  to  be  presented,  the  congregation  who  are  to  worship  in 
it  might  do  the  rest  I  have  a  notion  that  a  large  number 
of  people  would  like  to  have  a  stone  or  two  in  *  Buchanan's 
Church:  " 

This  suggestion  bore  fruit,  though  not  immediately.  In 
18fi5,  a  munificent  ofier  of  £30,000  was  made  by  Dr. 
CSark  of  Wester  Mofiat  for  the  iustitution  of  a  Free  Church 
CSoUege  in  Glasgow.     This  ofier  was  accepted;    large  addi- 
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tional  sums  were  raised  by  subscription;  and  when  tlie 
buildings  were  completed  in  the  winter  of  1857-58,  they 
included  a  church,  constructed  mainly  at  the  cost  of  those 
who  desired  to  enjoy  there  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Buchanan. 
The  Free  College  Church,  to  which  he  was  then  translated, 
was  opened  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  1857. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  the  letters  which  he  received 
about  this  time  how  highly  his  services  were  appreciated  by 
his  brethren.  We  may  add  just  one  other  testimony  here 
to  that  of  Dr.  Candlish.  Dr.  Fraser,  now  of  the  Free  Middle 
Church,  Paisley,  who  had  been,  before  his  ordination,  con- 
nected professionally  with  the  Glasgow  Normal  School,  wrote 
as  follows  to  Dr.  Buchanan  in  reply  to  a  request  for  assistaoee 
on  a  Fast-Day.  The  Eastern  tour  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
commenced,  and  the  occasion  for  it  had  become  known : — 

"  It  is  with  extreme  regret  I  have  been  hearing  of  the 
necessity  that  is  withdrawing  you  from  home.      I  thought  of 
writing  to  you,  but  resolved  not  to  do  it,  as  you  most  have 
little  time  for  such  letters,  and  might  think  it  presumption. 
I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  your  note  gives  me  to  offer  yofl 
my  sincere  sympathy  and  best  wishes.      It  is  long  since  my 
connection  with  the  Normal  Seminary,  and  seeing  your  interest 
in  its  progress,  led  me  to  cherish  for  you  sincere  respect  and 
esteem ;  but  since  I  became  a  minister,  and  have  seen  yoor 
labours   on   behalf  of   the    Sustentation   Fund,    and  of  the 
neglected  masses  in  Glasgow,  and  have  marked  the  wisd<^ 
and  power  of  your  counsels   in   the  hour  of  our  Church'i 
danger  in  some  of  her  late  Assemblies,  I  have  learned  to  have 
something  higher  than  the  highest  respect  and  esteem.     Be 
assured  of  this,  there  are  numbers  whose  silent  yet  deepest 
sympathies  are  with  you  in  your  present  illnesa     The  marvel 
is  that  your  strength  has  been  so  long  equal  to  such  inoesBUit 
and  arduous  toil 
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"  You  will  be  greatly  missed  at  next  Assembly.  May  the 
Bpirit  of  wisdom  and  love  prevail.  The  prayers  of  many 
follow  you.  May  you  come  back  restored  in  health,  for 
many  years'  service  in  the  cause  of  our  Redeemer." 

The  highest  distinction  which  it  is  possible  for  a  Presby- 
terian Church  to  confer  on  any  of  its  ministers  is  to  elect  him 
to  the  Presidency  of  its  Supreme  Court.  In  the  Established 
Church,  the  custom  had  been  to  leave  the  nomination  of  the 
Moderator  of  the  succeeding  year  to  those  who  had  been 
themselves  Moderators  on  former  occasiona  But  in  the  Free 
Church  another  arrangement  was  followed.  The  Commis- 
sion of  Assembly,  meeting  in  November,  is  now  invited  to 
name  a  man  for  the  chair ;  and  although  it  is  always  open  to 
the  General  Assembly,  when  it  has  been  constituted,  to  choose 
its  own  President,  there  has  not  been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
one  instance  of  any  nomination  of  the  Commission  having 
been  challenged  by  a  vote. 

Principal  Cunningham  had  been  Moderator  of  the  Assem- 
Uy  in  1859,  and  after  him  there  was  no  one  who  was  so 
generally  recognized  as  entitled  to  the  honour  as  Dr. 
Buchanan ;  and  his  name  was  brought  before  the  November 
Commission  accordingly. 

"I  had  supposed  Dr.  Candlish  would  have  written  to  you," 
says  Mr.  George  Dalzicl  in  a  letter  of  date  19  th  November 
1859,  "to  tell  you  how  very  cordially  your  name  was 
received  and  approved  for  the  Moderatorship  next  year.  Dr. 
Beith  proposed  and  Dr.  Julius  Wood  seconded  your  nomina- 
tion in  a  few  very  appropriate  sentencea  Dr.  Cunningham, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  rose  and  said  that  it  would  give  him 
great  pleasure  indeed  to  move  your  appointment  when  the 
General  Assembly  met  Whei*eupon  marked  applause  followed. 
Mr.  Murray  Dunlop  had  left  the  Hall,  but  he  called  on  me 
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the  following  day,  when  he  told  me  he  was  delighted  with 
your  appointment,  and  that  mnch  good  would  result  from  iV 

The  Assembly  of  1860,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
17th  May,  is  spedaUy  memorable  on  two  aocounta     First  of 
all,  there  took  place  in  coimection  with  it  a  great  demonstn- 
uon  in  commemoration  of  the  Reformation.     Three  handled 
years  before,  Scotland  had  definitely  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  a  great  gathering  was  held  to  mark 
the  Tercentenary  of  the  event     Dr.  Buchanan,  as  Moderator, 
delivered  the  opening  address,  and  was  followed  by  Frindpil 
Cuimingham,  Dr.   Hetherington,  and  Dr.  Begg  of  the  Free 
Church ;  Professor  Gibson  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Chaitb; 
Professor  Lorimer  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church;  Dr. 
Ley  bum  and  Mr.  George  H.  Stuart  &om  the  United  States; 
and  Dr.  Robert  Bums  from  Toronto  in  Canada.     The  otto 
feature  of  the  Assembly  of  1860  may  be  gathered  fix>m  tbe 
description  given  of  it  in  the   Moderator's  closing  addresB. 
He  spoke  of  it  there  as  having  been  called  "  ITie  Bevivol 
Assembly."    The  religious  awakening  which  for  a  year  or  more 
previously  had  been  overspreading  all  the  land,  was  the  pass- 
ing event  most  present  to  the  minds  of  the  membera    A  whole 
day   was   devoted   to   the  hearing  of   reports   regarding  its 
progress,   and   to   the   consideration   of  the   means    wherebjf 
it  might  be  most  effectually  promoted.     Dr.  Buchanan  then 
and  afterwards  was  in  heartiest  accord  with  such  movemenU 
The  atmosphere   of  the   Assembly   over  which   he  presided 
proved  in  this  way  delightful  to  him.     And,  as  will  be  seen 
from  one  of  the  extracts  which  we  give  below,  it  came  to  be 
his  belief  that  there  had  been  no  such  Assembly — none  in 
which  the  tide  of  Christian  love  flowed  higher  or  more  purely 
— since  those  which  were  held  in  1843. 

It  fell,  of  course,  to  the  past  Moderator  to  propose  Ui 
successor,  and  thus  we  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
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DR.   CUKNINOHAM  ON  DR.   BUCHANAN. 

**  I  h&ve  very  great  pleasure  in  proposing  for  mj  successor  one  who  is 
thoroughlj  well  known  to  this  Church, — whose  claims  to  this  honour,  and 
to  any  honour  the  Church  can  confer  upon  him,  are  of  the  highest  order, 
and  are  generally  recognized  and  appreciated.  Dr.  Buchanan  of  Glasgow 
— (loud  applause) — ^has  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  occupied  a 
Tery  prominent  and  honourable  place  among  those  public  benefactors  who, 
in  addition  to  the  faithful  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
own  immediate  situations,  have  been  able  and  willing,  have  received  from 
Proridence  both  the  capacity  and  the  opportunity  of  rendering  important 
public  services,  and  of  doing  much  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  Occupying  an  influential 
position  in  a  very  important  community.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  able,  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict,  to  render  very  important  public 
■onrices,  both  in  connection  with  Church  extension  and  Church  defence,  in 
carrying  out  measures  for  providing  means  of  grace  for  the  population, 
and  in  expounding,  defending,  and  applying  the  principles  for  which  the 
Church  was  called  upon  to  contend.  And  when  that  conflict  came  to  a 
doie,  it  was  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of  those  who  had  been  most 
doaely  associated  with  him  that  he  undertook  to  write  its  histoiy — (ap- 
plause)— the  history  of  transactions  in  many  of  which  he  himself  held  an 
influential  and  honourable  place.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  success  that 
history  wa&  It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  subject 
and  worthy  of  the  occasion — (applause) — and  to  remind  you  that,  in  its 
literary  qualities,  it  obtained  the  high  commendation  of  the  most  eminent 
critic  of  the  age.*  The  preparation  of  such  a  history  of  such  a  subject,  by 
one  standing  in  such  relation  to  the  transactions  recorded,  was  a  very 
great  public  service, — a  very  great  boon  conferred  on  the  Free  Church, — 
and  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  principles  for  which  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  contend.  It  will  be  a  permanent  service,  and  a  most 
important  permanent  boon.  (Applause.)  You  all  know  that  since  the 
Disruption  Dr.  Buchanan  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  Free  Church  in 
connection  with  all  its  councils  and  all  its  actings;  that  he  has  devoted 
much  time  and  high  talents,  the  results  of  great  experience,  unwearied  zeal, 
and  indefatigable  activity,  to  the  service  of  the  Free  Church ;  and  that 
by  doing  so  he  has  est.ablished  for  himself  the  strongest  claims  upon  our 
Ttsjpect  and  gratitude.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  his  extraordinary  and  long- 
oootinned  services  in  connection  with  the  great  Sustentation  Fund.  These 
have  all  along,  and  ever  must  be,  strongly  and  vividly  present  to  your 
minda  There  have  been  some  questions  connected  with  this  subject  on 
which  we  did  not,  and  do  not  yet,  all  see  eye  to  eye ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  exists  no  difierence  of  opinion  amongst  us  on  tliese  points, — that 
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Dr.  Buchanan  has  given  much  time  and  strength,  and  rare  talents  for 
business,  to  the  service  of  the  Church  in  this  matter ;  that  he  has  rendered 
most  important  services  to  the  Sustentation  Fund  in  several  important 
respects,  where  there  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  any  difference  of  opinieo; 
and  that  that  great  Fund  is  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  indebted,  undv 
God,  to  him  for  the  measure  of  prosperity  it  has  enjoyed.  (Af^utt.) 
I  need  not  dwell  further  on  Dr.  Buchanan's  services^  talents,  and  qualifici- 
tions ;  you  all  know  them  as  well,  and  appreciate  them  as  highly,  as  I  doc 
*^  I  would  only  further  say  one  thing  in  conclusion.  Whereas  it  bi 
sometimes  happened  that  the  Church  has  been  pleased  to  place  in  this  diair 
men  whom,  for  some  reason  or  other,  on  some  ground  or  other,  she  widied 
to  honour, — to  whom  she  thought  it  proper  to  pay  some  mark  of  respeet^ 
without  having  much  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  special  duties  of  the 
office  of  Moderator, — I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  tbt 
you  will  have  in  Dr.  Buchanan, — if  it  is  your  pleasure  to  appoint  him  to 
his  office, — not  only  a  man  who  on  many  grounds  is  well  worthy  of  any 
honour  the  Church  can  confer  upon  him,  but  one  who  will  also  disdiarge 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  admirable  propriety — (applause) — who  in  all 
respects  will  be  a  model  Moderator.  I  beg  to  propose  that  Dr.  Robert 
Buchanan  be  elected  Moderator."    (Loud  applause.) 

The  closing  sentences  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  address  at  the  Ter- 
centenary meeting  are  well  worth  reproducing  here,  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  They  deal  with  the  vexed  question  of  the 
relations  between 

CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

"  Let  us  give  God  thanks  for  the  completeness  of  the  Scottish  Beforma- 
tion.  It  were  great  blindness  not  to  perceive  in  it,  and  deep  ingratitude 
not  to  acknowledge,  his  gracious  overruling  hand  and  power.  Nor  let  it 
be  said  or  thought  that  these  matters  of  government  and  discipline,  to 
which  the  divine  light  of  the  Beformation  was  so  closely  and  searchinglj 
applied,  are  not  worthy  of  the  pains  that  were  bestowed  on  them,  or  of 
the  struggles  which  it  has  cost  our  Church  and  country  to  uphold  them. 
Speaking  on  this  subject  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  inward  faith  and 
the  outward  organization  of  the  Church,  Ullmann,  who  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  being  carried  away  by  our  Scottish  ideas,  expresses  himself  thus : 
*The  objective  foundation  of  the  Church — namely,  that  which  is  out  of 
oui'selves — is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God,  BecondJer 
and  Bedeemer.  The  subjective  foundation — namely,  that  which  ought  to 
be  found  within  ourselves — is  the  living  faith  in  Christ  by  which  grace  ii 
applied  to  us, — the  union  with  Christ  in  the  spirit, — that  union  from  which 
proceeds  a  new  life  consecrated  to  God.  It  is  only  upon  this  double  foun- 
dation, which  in  reality  forms  but  one,  that  the  Church  can  be  bnilt    The 
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enential  always  is,  that  Christ  the  Bedeemer  is  the  source  of  the  new  life ; 
and  without  this  purer  basis  all  external  improvements  were  but  vanity  and 
Dothingnees.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  an  indifferent  matter  to  ascertain  what 
form  and  what  constitution  an  ecclesiastical  society  ought  to  have.  There 
must  be  for  the  spirit  a  corresponding  body ;  the  tendency  towards  what  is 
internal  ought  not  to  lead  us  into  a  morbid  spiritualism.  The  spirit  begets 
the  form,  but  the  form  preserves  the  spirit ;  faith  constitutes  the  Church, 
bat  the  Church  nourishes  faith.'  Going  on  to  apply  these  views  to  the 
qoestion  of  the  expediency  or  lawfulness  of  allowing  the  State  to  intrude 
into  the  domain  of  the  Church,  and  to  take  the  regulation  or  control  of 
these  matters  of  external  organization  and  discipline  into  its  own  hands,  he 
adds  these  words :  '  We  do  not  desire  a  radical  separation  of  Church  and 
State ;  but  yet  it  is  evident  that  there  are  here  two  very  different  spheres. 
The  State  cannot  administer  the  powers  of  redemption  and  sanctification, 
and  it  must  allow  the  Church  the  right  of  freely  developing  herself.  If  the 
State— if  a  prince— claims  to  act  in  the  Church,  this  can  only  infinitely 
augment  the  agitation  and  confusion.  And  even  supposing  that  the  State 
does  all  that  the  Church  would  have  done,  the  result,  nevertheless,  would 
be  entirely  different.  The  whole  duty  of  a  prince  is  to  leave  a  fair  field  to 
the  Church ;  for  the  safety  of  the  Church  can  come  only  from  the  Church 
and  through  the  Church.'  These  views,  which  as  yet  are  only  dawning 
upon  Germany,  are  three  hundred  years  old  in  Scotland.  We  doubt  not, 
however,  that,  derived  as  they  are  from  the  Word  of  God,  they  are  destined, 
in  conjunction  with  Presby terianism,  to  go  through  the  world.  If  we  have 
this  firm  confidence  in  the  enduring  vitality  and  ultimately  universal  dif- 
fusion of  those  Church  principles  which  Scotland  received  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, that  confidence  is  not  derived  from  any  arrogant  assumption  of  superior 
light  and  learning  as  belonging  to  this  little  country  of  ours,  but  from  the 
fact  that  perhaps  no  other  people  have  been  so  exercised  upon  these  ques- 
tions as  the  people  of  this  ancient  kingdom.  Scotland  has  been  the  battle- 
field of  these  questions  at  different  memorable  periods,  ever  since  they  were 
laid  down  in  the  Books  of  Discipline  framed  by  our  first  Reformers.  Both 
argument  and  brute  force  have  often  been  put  in  array  against  them ;  but 
if,  OD  any  occasion,  they  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  overthrown,  it  was  only 
that,  Ant«eus-like,  they  should  rebound  from  the  fall,  and  spring  up  stronger 
and  more  immovable  than  before.  He  who  has  in  this  re8])ect  been  assign- 
ing to  Scotland's  Presbyterian  Church  and  people  so  remarkable  a  history, 
has  doubtless  had  a  design  in  it  all.  One  at  least  of  the  great  problems 
which,  by  that  history,  Scotland  seems  to  have  been  set  to  solve, — the  pro- 
blem of  the  right  relation  of  Church  aud  State,  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
seeolar, — is  undeniably  one  which  hitherto  has  been  little  studied  in  most 
of  the  nations  of  Christendom,  and  concerning  which  they  have  much  to 
learn.  And  it  is  surely  a  sufiicient  reason,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  why  we 
should  this  day  look  back  with  gladness  and  gratitude  to  the  glorious  era 
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of  the  Scottish  Beformation,  that,  in  addition  to  the  oonntlesB  and  Taried 
benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  our  country,  it  has  made  familiar  as  hoost- 
hold  words  to  this  Church  of  ours  questions  of  great  moment,  and  towardi 
which  the  Churches  of  so  many  other  lands  are  even  yet  only  groping  thdr 
way.  It  has  thus  placed  us  in  a  position  to  be  the  pioneers  ot  that  onward 
movement  by  which  all  the  Churches  of  the  Beformation  are  destined  to 
advance  to  the  conscious  recognition  and  to  the  practical  assertion  of  thdr 
true  place  and  prerogative  as  kingdoms  not  of  this  world — as  kingdoms  ii 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  instituted  a  government  distinct  from  the 
Civil  Magistrate — as  kingdoms  which  can  rise  to  the  dignity  of  their  gnil 
commission  only  when  they  shake  themselves  from  the  dust^  and  loose  the 
bands  of  their  neck,  and  stand  in  the  glorious  liberty  wherewith  CSirist  hti 
made  them  free."  (The  Moderator,  whose  address  was  reo^ved  with  gveil 
applause  throughout,  sat  down  amidst  loud  and  prolonged  dieering.) 

Several  things  may  be  quoted  &om  his  concluding  remarfa 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Assembly.     Here  is  a 

REHI^ISCENCE  OF  THE  ASSEICBLT  OF  184L 

**  My  fathers  and  brethren  will  perhaps  pardon  me  for  recalling  to  their 
recollection  one  of  the  many  memorable  incidents  by  which  the  DimiptioD 
was  preceded.  It  occurred  during  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  of  184L  The 
Church  was  then  about  to  make  a  fresh  application  to  the  Legislature  to 
close  the  yawning  breach  in  the  Church,  and  to  avert  the  impending  Dit- 
ruption,  by  lending  its  sanction  to  a  measure  which  was  at  that  time  befue 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  give  civil  effect  to  the 
Church's  Veto  Law.  That  alone  which,  humanly  speaking,  was  needed  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  to  the  passing  of  that  bill,  was  the 
petition  of  an  unanimous  Assembly.  For  the  purpose  of  ttying  to  obtaia 
this  iudispensable  unanimity,  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  majority  wii 
made  by  one*  whose  absence  from  the  present  Assembly  has  been  matter  cl 
profound  regret  to  us  all ;  an  appeal  unsurpassed,  for  either  force  of  reason- 
ing or  touching  and  persuasive  eloquence,  by  almost  anything  that  ever 
fell  before  or  since  even  from  his  gifted  tongue.  It  shook  the  House  like  s 
rushing  mighty  wind,  and  for  a  brief  interval  it  did  seem  as  if  it  had  swept 
away  all  opposition  before  it.  Should  there  have  been  anything  to  wonder 
at  had  it  actually  done  this  ?  It  asked  only  that — to  save  the  integrity  of 
the  Established  Church  as  a  great  religious  and  national  institution,  and  to 
render  unnecessary  the  trying  and  painful  step  to  which  hundreds  of  the 
Church's  mimsters  must  otherwise  be  driven,  by  what  they  felt  to  he  the 
imperative  demands  of  conscience  and  of  the  Word  of  God — the  minoritj 
of  the  Assembly  should  consent  to  concur  in  an  application  for  the 
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tion  of  a  law  oiider  which  they  had  themselves  acted  for  five  or  six  previous 
jeara,  and  under  which,  admittedly,  they  could  have  acted  again  without 
any  scrapie  of  conscience  whatever.  History  will  surely  say  that  where 
interests  so  momentous,  not  to  individuals  merely,  but  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  country  at  large,  were  at  stake,  this  was  no  very  extravagant  request 
to  make.  It  was,  however,  made  in  vain.  The  party  to  whom  the  appeal 
was  addressed  responded  to  it,  not  by  conceding,  but  by  resisting  what  was 
sought ;  thereby  virtually  declaring,  in  that  crisis  of  the  Church's  affairs, 
that  rather  than  have  the  Veto  Law  they  would  have  the  Disruption. 
Such  a  course  of  proceeding  might  be  justifiable,  but  at  least  it  involved  a 
tremendous  responsibility.  Whether  the  survivors  and  representatives  of 
those  who  adopted  it  continue  to  regard  it  with  satisfaction,  themselves  alone 
can  telL  To  us,  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  a  singular  and  some- 
what instructive  commentary  which  Providence  is  now  writing  on  the 
incident  in  question.  Dr.  Chalmers  used  long  ago,  with  his  characteristic 
pith  and  prescience,  to  say  that  the  day  would  come  when  those  to  whom  I 
have  now  referred  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  back,  if  they  could,  his 
'  dead  and  dishonoured  Veto.'  We  have  lived  to  see  that  prophecy  at  least 
in  course  of  being  fulfilled.  We  have  lived  to  see  the  famous  Act  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  that  was  to  save  the  Establishment,  and  to  be  more  than  a  com- 
pensation for  all  it  had  lost  by  the  Disruption,  denounced  within  the  Courts 
of  the  Established  Church  itself  as  an  intolerable  nuisance,  alike  to  presen- 
taea.  Presbyteries,  and  people ;  and  to  hear  the  Veto  Law  earnestly  pleaded 
for  as  all  but  indispensable  to  preserve  that  Church  from  ruin !  Providence 
has  its  own  way  of  putting  things  in  their  proper  places,  and  of  setting  them 
in  their  true  historic  light,  and  it  takes  its  own  time  to  do  it ;  but,  in  the 
long  run,  it  seldom  fails  so  to  order  events  as  effectually  to  bring  it  about. 
That  this  process  is  steadily  proceeding,  as  regards  both  the  facts  and  the 
principles  of  the  Disruption,  there  are  many  things  besides  the  significant 
incident  now  alluded  to  that  very  clearly  show.  It  will  be  found  out  at 
last,  even  by  those  who  are  slowest  to  understand  such  things,  that  if  Non- 
Introsion — if  the  right,  that  is,  of  the  Christian  people  to  be  consulted  at 
all,  and  to  any  practical  effect  whatever,  in  the  choice  of  their  ministers — 
be  a  good  thing,  it  does  not  now  belong  to  the  Established  Church.  When 
that  day  comes,  it  will  certainly  not  be  for  us  to  complain  that  those  whom 
it  chiefly  concerns  should  go  to  Parliament  to  ask  as  a  precious  boon  what 
they  formerly  repudiated  as  the  greatest  possible  calamity.  But  when  they 
do  so,  candid  onlookers,  and  not  improbably  Parliament  itself,  will  surely 
with  reason  expect  that  in  the  petition  for  legislative  aid  there  shall  be 
confession  as  well  as  supplication ;  and  that,  at  last,  the  acknowledgment 
wUl  be  made  that  the  protesters  of  1843  were  cruelly  and  grievously 
wronged.  Meanwhile,  strong  in  conscious  integrity,  and  in  the  goodness 
and  greatness  of  our  cause,  let  us  be  comforted  by  the  words  of  the  inspired 
Psalmist :  '  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land. 
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and  verily  thon  sbalt  be  fed.  Delight  thyself  alao  in  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall 
give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart.  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  tnut 
also  in  him ;  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass.  And  he  shall  bring  forth  thj 
righteousness  as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noonday.'  Alreidj, 
indeed,  he  has  abundantly  made  good  to  us  all  these  promises." 

He  then  notices  the  place  given  in  the  Assembly  to  the 
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"  How  often  has  it  happened  to  us  before,  when  in  previous  AsKmUiei 
days  were  set  apart  for  the  solemn  and  prayerful  consideration  of  the  stite 
and  progress  of  religion  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  we  had  little  else  to  heu 
but  sad  confessions  of  prevailing  coldness  and  deadness, — hardly  a  solitary 
father  or  brother  had  aught  of  an  encouraging  nature  to  teU  !    How  mar 
vellous  the  change!     In  this  Assembly  time  absolutely  failed  for  tk 
recounting  of  the  Lord's  wonderful  doings  in  almost  every  part  of  the  liai 
We  had  thought,  many  of  us,  that  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  puUie 
information  the  whole  extent  of  the  present  religious  awakening  mi 
already  generally  known.    But  how  striking  and  how  delightful  was  it  to 
find  that  the  half  had  not  been  told  !    In  the  course  of  that  long  and  moit 
refreshiug  day  that  was  occupied  with  this  blessed  subject,  as  one  brothor 
after  another  rose  to  address  the  House,  the  fact  became  increasingly  mani- 
fest that  in  countless  districts,  of  which  no  public  mention  had  ever  pre* 
viously  been  made  at  all,  the  Spirit  from  on  high  had  been  dropping  as  tbe 
rain  and  distilling  as  the  dew  to  refresh  God's  weary  heritage,  and  to  revire 
his  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years.     From  East  Lothian  to  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  from  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth  to  those  of  the  Solway,  and 
all  through  the  great  central  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  we  heard  of  scenes  which  carried  us  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Lord's  wonderful  doings  at  Shotts,  Stewarton,  and  Cambuslang.     Un)e« 
we  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  no  former  revival  of  religion  which  o«r 
Church  and  country  have  witnessed  has  ever  spread  over  so  wide  a  field,  or 
stirred  more  powerfully  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  among  whom  it 
appeared ;  and,  just  as  if  on  very  purpose  to  shame  us  out  of  that  sinful 
distrust  of  God's  promise  and  power  to  which  we  have  so  oft^n  bees 
tempted  to  give  way,  when  looking  abroad  over  those  large  classes  of  our 
population  who  had  fallen  away  from  all  attendance  on  the  ordinances  of 
the  gospel,  and  from  all  concern  about  divine  things,  it  has  been  in  tbe 
midst  of  these  very  classes,  and  among  the  most  hopeless  sections  of  them, 
that  God  has  been  most  signally  displajring  the  triumphs  of  his  grace." 

Last  of  all  comes  a  general  review  of  the  character  of  whit 
he  believed  to  deserve  the  name  of 
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*'  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  present  at  many  Assemblies,  bnt,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ever-memorable  1843,  I  know  not  if  I  have  ever 
witnessed  one  that  left  at  its  close  less  to  regret  or  more  for  which  to 
praise  and  magnify  the  Lord.  So  far  as  I  can  remember, — and,  with  the 
exception  of  this  forenoon,  I  think  I  have  presided  at  evexy  sitting  of  the 
House, — I  have  not  heard  one  word  spoken  that  was  fitted  to  cause  offence 
or  to  give  pain.  Brotherly  love  has  continued  uninterrupted  and  unbroken, 
without  the  slightest  restraint  on  the  freedom  and  fulness  of  manly 
discussion.  God  has  enabled  the  brethren  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace.  Not  one,  I  am  sure,  will  leave  it  with  a  mind  ruffled 
or  woouded.  Many — may  we  not  hope  all  ? — will  leave  it  refreshed,  edified, 
comforted,  saying  from  their  inmost  heart, '  It  is  good  for  us  to  have  beeu 
here.'  As  for  myself,  and  as  the  occupant  of  this  chair  in  which  your  kind- 
Dcas  placed  me,  I  have  had  in  it  an  easy  task.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I 
have  seen  enough  of  the  sea  to  know  how  little  skill  or  effort  it  requires  to 
steer  a  ship  when  the  tempest  is  hushed,  and  when  none  but  favouring 
breezes  are  abroad.  Even  a  landsman  in  such  circumstances  may  be  safely 
trusted  with  the  helm ;  and  the  merest  novice  might,  with  equal  absence  of 
risk  or  harm  to  the  Assembly,  have  presided  over  it.  If  in  your  present 
Moderator  there  be  any  latent  ecclesiastical  seamanship  that  might  in  less 
auepicious  times  have  been  helping  in  weathering  the  storm,  let  me  assure 
yoa  no  one  is  happier  than  he  that  no  opportunity  has  arisen  of  putting  it 
to  the  test  It  is  surely  in  beautiful  harmony  with  an  occasion  which  will 
henceforth,  I  feel  assured,  be  known  and  remembered  among  us  as  The 
Bdrival  Assembly,  that  there  should  have  been  seen  among  us  so  much  of 
what  the  apostle  expressly  calls  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit — *  love,  joy,  peace.' 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  is  a  passage  that  strikingly  brings  out 
and  exemplifies  the  connection  between  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  exercise  of  such  a  loving,  brotherly,  self-sacrificing  spirit  on  the  part 
of  those  upon  whom  His  grace  descends.  The  primitive  disciples  had 
met  together  to  commend  themselves  and  their  cause  to  God.  'And 
when  they  had  prayed,  the  place  was  shaken  where  they  were  assembled 
together;  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake 
the  word  of  God  with  boldness.  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed 
were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul:  neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought 
of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own;  but  they  had  all  things 
common.  And  with  great  power  gave  the  apostles  witness  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus :  and  great  grace  was  upon  them  alL'  May  the 
Lord  grant  that  there  may  be  such  evidence,  when  we  return  to  our  several 
fields  of  labour,  to  prove  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  here,  and  that 
this  Assembly  has  been  truly  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord's  presence 
tOQsalL'' 
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"  Most  heaitily,"  writes  Dr.   Candlish,  who  was  then  at 
Wiesbaden,    *'do    I    congratulate   you    on    this    most   noWe 
Assembly.     I  have  now  studied  carefully  all  the  prooeedings 
down  to  your  closing  address, — which,  by  the  way,  always 
excepting  one  foolish  sentence,  was  a  very  great  success.    I 
see  that  at  the  close  you  slyly  bid  for  a  second  Moderatoiship, 
that  the  experienced  seaman's  hand  may  be  tried  in  a  stonn. 
By  all  means  ;  and  may  I  be  there  to  see  !     Seriously,  I  know 
not  that  we  have  ever  had  an  Assembly  so  evidently  marked 
by  the  presence  of  our  Church's  Head,  and  so  full  of  promise 
for  the  Church's  prosperity  and  usefulness.      It  must  have  t 
most  blessed  effect  on  our  congregations  and  on  the  whole 
country.     May  the  Lord  keep  us  humble  and  faithful,  waiting 
upon  him.     Tuesday's  revival  work  was  singularly  excellent 
and  refreshing.      Nixon  was  evidently  much  helped.     Thow- 
day  also  I  liked,  so  far  as  your  address  and  part  of  Begg^s  went 
All  the  other  things  have  been  admirably  arranged.     Again 
I  rejoice  with  you,  and  give  thanks  on  your  behalf,  for,  I  rosy 
say,  an  unprecedented  and  unrivalled  success  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  chair." 

A  year  or  two  after  this  the  feeling  grew  and  deepened 
that  a  more  substantial  recognition  behoved  to  be  made  of 
the  eminent  public  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Buchanan ;  and 
by-and-by  this  feeling  found  expression  in  the  following 
"  Memorandum,"  which  was  circulated  privately  among  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  Church  : — 

"  The  '  Ten  Years'  Conflict '  is  the  graphic  history  of  t 
great  struggle,  in  which  many  who  are  gone,  and  a  very  few 
who  remain,  took,  throughout,  a  prominent  part 

"  Amongst  the  latter,  no  one  did  more  effective  service 
than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Buchanan  of  Glasgow. 

'*  Indeed,  those  only  who  had  access  to  the  inner  history 
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of  the  Church,  from  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act  till  the  day 
of  the  Disruption,  can  fully  estimate  the  value  of  Dr. 
Buchanan's  labours  in  the  Church's  cause  during  that  event- 
ful period. 

''  For  he  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  difficult  and 
delicate  questions  that  successively  arose  a  steadiness  of 
principle,  a  clearness  of  intellect,  and  a  maturity  of  judgment, 
which  rendered  him  invaluable  alike  in  counsel  and  in  action. 

"  And  none  prized  these  qualities  more  than  the  remarkable 
men  who  fought  side  by  side  along  with  him. 

"  But  Dr.  Buchanan's  services  to  the  Church  in  her  years 
of  rest  and  peace  have  been  equal  to  those  he  rendered  her  in 
more  troublous  timea 

"  For  no  sooner  was  the  weary  battle  over  than  he  earnestly 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  helping  to  build  up  and  con- 
solidate the  disestablished  Church. 

''And  ever  since  the  Disruption  he  has  devoted  his  best 
talents  to  the  promotion  of  all  her  interests,  and  his  best 
energies  to  the  advancement  of  her  leading  schemes— more 
particularly  the  Sustentation  Fund,  which  is  the  sheet-anchor 
of  the  whola 

"  Considerations  like  these  suggest  the  propriety  of  now 
raising  for  Dr.  Buchanan  a  testimonial  similar  to  those  so 
justly  and  considerately  presented  in  1859  and  1862  to  his 
fellow  standard-bearers,  the  late  and  the  present  Principals  of 
the  New  College.  It  was  felt  at  the  time,  and  is  felt  still, 
that  the  Church's  obligations  to  Cunningham,  Candlish,  and 
Buchanan  will  be  imperfectly  fulfilled  if  the  two  former  only 
%Te  thus  gratefully  remembered. 

"  To  the  wealthy  members  of  the  Church  at  lai^e  this 
brief  statement  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  sufficient  recommendation 
of  the  object  in  view.  To  those  in  the  west  country  no  such 
recommendation  is  necessary." 
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The  result  was,  that  within  about  two  months  a  sum  was 
collected  sufficient  to  allow  o(  the  presentation  to  Dr.  Buchaium 
of  four  thousand  guineas;  together  with  a  silver  epergne  and 
appendages,  intended  for  Mrs.  Buchanan,  on   which  it  was 
inscribed    that    the  whole  was  given  "  as  a   tribute  to  his 
private  worth  and  to  his  public  labours  as  a  clergyman  aad 
citizen  of  Glasgow,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent 
services  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Chuich  of 
Christ,  in  organizing  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  io 
administering  her  more  important  schemea" 

A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  in  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  Glasgow,  on  the  8th  August  1864,  when  the  presen- 
tation was  formally  made  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  city, 
Mr.  John  S.  Blackia 

Dr.  Buchanan,  in  replying,  referred  in  touching  terms  to 
the  imexpectedness  on  his  part  of  such  a  recognition.  And  be 
ended  thus : — 


*^  I  can  truly  say,  in  now  looking  back  on  the^  proceedings,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  that  I  feel  it  to  be  honour  and  rMrtrd 
enough  for  all  the  anxieties  and  toils  of  the  great  conflict  of  those  dijii 
to  have  been  permitted  and  privileged  to  share  in  them,  believing,  as  I 
tirmly  do,  that  they  were  endured  in  a  just  and  noble  cause,  and  that  tber 
have  been  blessed  of  Grod  to  give  a  great  and  lasting  impulse  to  true  reli- 
gion and  vital  godliness,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  in  the  world  at  br^ 
If  what  I  have  written  on  the  subject  of  that  conflict  shall  be  the  meant  of 
helpiug  to  keep  alive  among  our  children,  and  our  children's  children,  la 
iutelligent  attachment  to  the  great  Scripture  principles  on  which  the  cco- 
flict  turned,  niy  heart's  fondest  desire  in  that  matter  will  have  been  foOf 
attained.     As  regards  any  poor  service  I  may  have  been  enabled  to  render 
to  our  Church  since  her  disestablishment  in  1843,  it  has  been  all  akMg 
acknowledged  far  more  than  it  deserves,  by  the  uniform  kindness  whidi  1 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  my  brethren.    In  saying  these  things,  it  will  not 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  I  am  indiflerent  to  the  honour  that  is  dooe 
me  this  day.     I  cannot,  indeed,  persuade  myself  that  I  have  at  all  merited 
so  signal  and  generous  a  token  of  your  esteem;  but  it  has  aflfected  me 
deeply — it  has  gone  to  my  inmost  heart,  and  has  awakened  within  me  fed- 
ings  and  emotions  which  I  have  no  words  to  utter.    To  the  pecuniary  raht 
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%d  such  a  gift  nothing  but  silliness  or  insinoerily  could  affect  to  be  in- 
sensible.  I  fullj  and  thankfully  appreciate  its  importance  in  that  point  of 
▼iew,  both  to  my  family  and  to  myself.  And  yet  I  can  truly  say  with  the 
apostle, '  Not  that  I  desire  a  gift/ — it  were  a  shame  to  me  if  I  did.  From 
the  rery  ontaet  of  my  ministry,  even  until  now,  Qod  has  supplied  all  my 
need.  My  congregation  has  ever  acted  most  liberally  towards  me,  so  that 
I  may  well  say,  with  Paul,  and  with  more  reason, '  I  have  all,  and  abound.' 
Tliere  is  another  aspect,  however,  in  which  it  is  especially  grateful  to  me 
to  oootemplate  this  Testimonial  It  assures  me  that  I  have  been  so  happy 
as  to  gain  the  confidence  and  approval  of  those  to  whom  I  am  best  known, 
and  whose  affection  and  esteem  I  have  no  higher  earthly  ambition  than  to 
ntain  and  to  enjoy.  I  need  not  say  ^ow  much  it  deepens  my  gratitude  to 
yoar  k»dship,  and  to  all  the  generous  friends  for  whom  you  are  now  acting, 
to  find  that  my  dear  wife  shares  with  me  in  this  kind  expression  of  your 
vegurd.  I  suppose  she  could  hardly  trust  herself,  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
to  say  what  she  thinks  and  feels,  and  that  she  looks  to  me  to  say  it,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  for  her.  She  thanks  you,  I  know,  from  the  bottom  of  her 
bearl  We  passed  through  the  excitement  and  the  anxieties  of  the  Disrup- 
tion together — ^we  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul  in  facing  that  event 
when  its  issues  were  all  future  and  unknown.  It  has  been  our  happiness 
to  be  spared  long  enough  to  see  the  many  dark  fears  regarding  its  results, 
iHiich  were  then  prevalent,  entirely  disappointed,  and  the  fond  hopes  on 
tlie  same  subject  that  were  cherished  by  the  few  more  than  realized. 
iVom  the  first  we  shared  much  more  in  the  hopes  than  in  the  fears ;  but 
that  such  honours  were  in  store  for  us  as  we  have  this  day  received,  never 
entered  even  into  our  dreams.  May  that  generous  God,  whose  hand  we 
denre  to  see  in  your  munificent  kindness,  abundantly  reward  you  for 
it ;  and  may  he,  by  his  grace  and  blessing,  dispose  and  enable  us  to  devote 
ounelves  more  humbly  and  heartily  to  his  holy  service.  For,  after  all,  it 
is  not  be  who  commeudeth  himself,  nor  he  whom  his  fellow-men  commend, 
who  is  really  approved,  but  only  he  '  whom  the  Lord  commendeth.' " 

How  well-merited  this  distinction  was,  was  acknowledged 
on  aU  hands.  Without  lingering  over  proofs  of  that,  we  may 
give  two  characteristic  extracts)  fi*om  notes  which  happen  to 
lie  beside  us  as  we  write.  The  first  note  is  from  Dr.  Norman 
Ifacleod. 

•'When  I  met  you  on  the  street,"  he  says,  "on  Monday, 
I  was  ignorant  of  the  noble  and  generous  gift  which  had  been 
presented  to  you,  or  I  would  certainly  have  expressed  my 

sympathy  with  you  on  such  an  occasion.     No  man  deserves 
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better  of  your  Church  than  you.  The  old  Establishmeot 
made  you,  and  some  others  of  a  like  stamp ;  and  U  will  bother 
either  Free  or  U.  P.  to  produce  anything  better  /" 

The  other  note  is  from  Dr.  Candlish ;  and  in  it  he  sajrs  :— 
"  Most  heartily  do  I  congratulate  you.  Of  course  I  knew 
of  the  movement,  and  was  partly  in  the  confidence  of  the 
promoters.  But  I  was  not  asked  to  take  any  active  part; 
and  I  did  not.  I  feel  with  you  that  such  a  thing  is  humbling 
as  well  as  gratifying.  In  your  case  I  rejoice  in  it  as  an  act 
of  honourable  justice  on  the  part  of  the  donora  And  it  is 
I>eculiarly  pleasing  to  me  ;  for  I  always  felt  that  I  had  been 
unduly  favoured,  and  that  something  was  first  due  to  yoa" 

It  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  chapter  to  add 
that  by  this  time  Dr.  Buchanan's  fame  as  a  financier  had  gone 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  Church.    Applications  woe 
made  to  him  from  many  quarters  for  advice  in  connedioii 
with  the  question  of  the  support  of  the  Christian  ministij. 
Nor  were  the  members  of  other  Churches  content  to  hear  fioa 
him  only.      Earnest  entreaties  were  addressed  to  him  to  visit 
England,  Ireland,  and  America,  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
schemes  which,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Free  Church,  were 
being  everywhere  set  agoing ;  and  if  circumstances  prevented 
his  proceeding  in  person  to  all  those  countries,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  by  his  written  communications  and  otherwise, 
he  greatly  helped  to  give  a  sensible  impulse  and  direction 
to   every   movement   in    the   English-speaking   world  which 
has    issued    in    the    elevation   of    the    standard    of   derieal 
remuneration. 


CHARTER  XVII. 

BEGINNING    OF    THE    UNION    MOVEMENT. 

Ip  a  body  of  men  put  off  to  a  more  convenient  season  the 
[lerformance  of  any  duty  to  which  they  may  seem  to  be 
providentially  called,  either  because  the  duty  itself  threatens 
to  be  troublesome,  or  because  they  have  other  and  more 
congenial  occupations  to  attend  to,  the  probabilities  are  great 
that,  when  they  come  at  their  leisure  to  vnsh  to  take  up  the 
work,  they  will  find  themselves  confronted  with  difficulties 
which  would  never  have  presented  themselves  at  all  at  an 
earlier  period.  This  law  of  life  appears  to  be  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  efibrts  begun  in  1863  with  a  view  to  the 
effecting  of  a  Union  among  the  non-established  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Scotland. 

The  desirableness  of  that  object,  and  its  feasibility,  were 
both  emphatically  recognized  in  the  very  earliest  Free  Church 
General  Assemblies. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  referring  at  Glasgow,  in  1843,  to  the 
numerous  congratulatory  addresses  which,  as  Moderator,  he 
had  received,  in  connection  with  the  Disruption,  from  other 
denominations,  said :  "  I  think  that  every  man  whose  heart 
is  in  iUs  right  place  will  be  delighted  with  such  movements. 
They  are  movements  quite  in  my  own  favourite  direction, 
because  one  and  all  of  them  are  movements  of  convergency  ; 
or,    in   other  words,   movements    which    point    in    the    first 
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instance  to  union ;  and,  as  soon  as  is  possible  and  prudent,  I 
trust  their  landing-place  will  be  incorporation." 

"  My  friends  will  bear  me  witness/'  said  Dr.  Candlish  od 
the  same  occasion,  "that  I  am  the  very  last  person  who 
would  stand  on  the  rigid  assertion  of  the  mere  theoiy  of 
Establishments  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  division  or 
schism  in  the  Church.  So  far  &om  that,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  distinct  refusal  of  the  States  and  Kingdoms  of  this 
world  to  recognize  the  only  principle  on  which  we  can  consent 
to  have  the  Church  established,  leaves  to  us  a  very  great 
degree  of  practical  liberty,  and  a  large  measure  of  practioil 
discretion,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  we  should  stand  with 
other  Churches.  Is  the  division  and  schism  of  thi 
Christian  Church  to  be  kept  up  by  a  question  as  to 
the  duty  of  another  party  over  whom  we  havb  so 
control  ?  " 

Such  sentiments  as  these  were  cheered  to  the  echa    It  wis 
felt  by  the  Disruptionists  that  they  had  bidden  a  long  good-bye 
to  a  State  Establishment.     On  the  outside  they  saw  scattered 
companies  of  men  who  in  former  days  had  suffered  like  them- 
selves, and  who  had  for  generations  been  maintaining  a  fidtli- 
ful  testimony  to  the  two  great  principles  of  the  Ten  Tem* 
Conflict — Non-Intrusion  and  Spiritual  Independenoei     It  was 
natural  that  they  should  draw  to  them.     It  was  natural  thai, 
in  spite   of  the  recollections  of  the  Voluntary  controvenj. 
they  should  welcome  with  enthusiasm  their  congratuUtorr 
Deputations.     It  was  inevitable  that  the  thought  should  have 
been  suggested  at  once,  that  it  would  be  good  for  the  interests 
of  Evangelical  Presbyterianism,  and  good  for  Scotland,  thai 
the   broken   detachments   of  the  ancient  Church   should  as 
speedily  as  possible  be  gathered   into  one.      And   that  this 
business  was  not  set  about  at  once— that  it  was  postponed 
sine  die — that  nothing  definite  was  done  to  put  things  ev«B 
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in  train  for  ultimate  consummation,  was,  we  believe,  one  of 
the  few  things  concerning  which  we  are  warranted,  with  the 
light  of  subsequent  experience  on  our  side,  to  say,  that  an 
error  in  policy  was  committed. 

The  healing  of  ecclesiastical  breaches  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  processes  It  is  like  the  crossing  of  a  bar,  which 
ships  of  any  burden  can  overcome  only  when  the  tide  is  at  its 
highest  And  there  has  been  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Free  Church  when  the  wave  of  feeling  was  fuller  or  could 
better  have  sustained  a  great  union  movement  than  just  that 
period  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Disruption.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  longing,  lingering  looks  cast  back  upon  the 
goodly  land  that  had  been  forsakea  Dr.  Cunningham  came 
home  &om  America,  and  told  the  Assembly  of  1844  that  "  he 
had  seen  enough  there  to  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that  there 
18  nothing  to  which  the  energies  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
when  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  not  fully 
adequate."  The  same  high  authority — the  man  to  whose 
opinion,  after  that  of  Chalmers,  the  Church  of  that  day 
attached  the  greatest  weight — said  on  the  same  occasion, 
referring  still  to  his  Transatlantic  experiences :  *'  The  great 
body  of  those  you  meet  are  rather  anxious  to  express  their 
abhorrence  of  any  union  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 
Bot  I  find  at  the  same  time  a  very  general  admission  of  the 
great  Scriptural  principle  for  which  alone  we  contend,  that, 
in  virtue  of  the  principles  embodied  in  God's  Word,  the  obliga- 
tion is  laid  upon  nations  and  rulers  to  have  regard  to  the 
moral  government  of  God  as  supreme,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  The  general  admission  of  this  doctrine 
U  all  that  we  care  about"  And  with  regard  to  the  soreness 
which  some  may  suppose  to  have  been  still  remaining  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Voluntary  Controversy,  one  is  surprised  and 
interested  to  find  how  much  of  brotherly  love  appears  to  have 
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existed  under  all  the  superficial  bitterness.     Years  afler,  men 
who  had  fought  in  the  front  throughout  that  whole  im, 
acknowledged  that  all  the  while  they  were  conscioiis  of  a 
deeper  affection  for  the  men  against  whom  they  were  con- 
tending than  for  many  of  those  who  battled  by  their  side 
The  former  were  Evangelicals,  the  latter  were  Moderates;  and 
the  difference  in  life  and  doctrine  cut  deeper  than  the  difler- 
ence  about  Establishments.    It  was  not,  therefore,  so  difficult  is 
might  have  been  anticipated  to  welcome  into  the  Free  Chareh 
Assembly  the  Heughs,  and  the  Browns,  and  tha  Harshall8» 
when  they  came  with  their  swords  beaten  into  ploughshares 
In  short,  the  conditions  generally  were  favourable  to  the 
inauguration  of  a  Union  movement ;  and  although  we  ein 
very  easily  account  for  the  Free  Church  coming  to  the  eon- 
elusion  that  it  was  its  first  and  exclusive  duty  to  attend  to 
the  reconstruction  of  its  own  shattered  walls,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  delay  making  any  fonnal 
preparation  with  a  view  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  scattered 
Churches,  which,  like  so  many  guerilla  bands,  were  each  Mi 
fighting  for  their  own  hands,  and  always  threatening  to  croaa 
each  other's  paths. 

Twenty  years  elapsed  before  this  postponed  duty  was 
taken  up  in  earnest.  Much  had  been  said  on  the  subjeei 
before  that,  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  ripe- 
ness of  the  public  sentiment  that  formal  negotiations  were 
opened  in  1863  between  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  matter  was  discussed  first  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod,  which  happened  to  have  its  flit- 
tings  earlier  in  the  month.  But  within  a  few  days  the  response 
came  from  the  Free  Church  Assembly ;  so  that  the  step  for- 
ward was,  as  it  were,  taken  simultaneously. 

Dr.  Buchanan  took  the  lead  in  his  Church.  On  the  28tii 
of  May  he  moved  that  the  General  Assembly  should  expreaa 
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itB  approval  of  the  proposed  movement  towards  Union,  and 
itB  sense  of  the  duty  of  aiming  at  its  accomplishment;  and 
should  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  representatives 
of  such  of  the  disestablished  Churches  as  desired  to  see  the 
ranks  of  Presbyterianism  drawn  together  more  closely. 

"  I  look  upon  the  question  which  these  overtures  have 
raised/'  said  he,  "as  the  most  important — (applause) — with 
which  we  have  had  to  deal  since  the  great  event  of  the  Dis- 
ruption itself.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  have  taken  any 
of  us  by  surprise.  It  has  been  coming  across  our  minds  every 
now  and  then,  ever  since  we  were  called  to  take  up  our  pre- 
sent position  as  a  disestablished  Church.  From  the  very 
first  it  was  manifest  to  all  thoughtful  men  that  two  such 
bodies  as  the  United  Presbyterians  and  ourselves  could  not 
long  resist  the  necessity  of  carefully  considering  the  relation 
in  which  we  were  to  stand  with  one  another. 

"  Here  we  are,"  he  went  on  to  say,  **  two  separate  Churches; 
both  of  us  essentially  Scottish ;  both  of  us  decidedly  Calvin- 
istic  in  doctrine,  and  decidedly  Presbjrterian  in  government ; 
both  of  us  zealous  upholders  of  spiritual  independence  and 
non-intrusion — upholders,  that  is,  of  the  crown  rights  of 
Christ  as  Zion's  only  King  and  Lord,  and  of  the  blood-bought 
liberties  of  his  people  ;  both  of  us  unconnected  with  the  State, 
and  exclusively  dependent  for  the  temporal  support  of  our 
missions  and  of  our  ministry  on  the  volimtary  offerings  of  our 
people ;  and,  finally,  both  of  us  all  the  while  occupying  the 
same  territory,  and  rubbing  shoulders  on  the  same  soil,  in 
almost  every  town  and  village  of  our  common  country,  while 
doing  the  very  same  work.  Now,  in  circumstances  like 
these,  it  is  obviously  all  but  inevitable  that  great  incon- 
veniences and  misunderstandings  must,  in  the  long  run,  be 
produced.  We  cannot  fail  to  come  in  each  other's  way.  In  some 
cases  poor  and  spiritually-destitute  localities  will  be  neglected. 
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because  neither  Church  may  have,  by  itself  alone,  the  meaos 
of  overtaking  them.     WhDe  in  other  cases  the  spirit  of  d&xh 
minational  rivalry,   or  even  the  legitimate  and  honourable 
desire  of  each  Church  to  supply  the  religious  wants  of  its  own 
adherents,  may  lead  to  the  planting,  in  many  a  small  village 
or  limited  rural  population,  of  two  churches  and  two  minis- 
ters, where  in  reality  there  is  room  only  for  one.     (Hear, 
hear.)     The  waste  of  money  and  of  men  resulting  from  aoeh 
a  state  of  things  were  evil  enough,  even  if  that  were  all 
But  that  is  not  alL     A  far  worse  consequence  will  be  fomid 
in  those  miserable  jealousies,  and  heartburnings,  and  aliena- 
tions of  feeling,  which  are  sure  to  spring  up  between  minia- 
ters  and  congregations  so  unfortunately  situated.     Where  two 
such  congregations   are    both   struggling  for  existence,  and 
where  each,   by  every  success  it  gains,  is  aggravating  tiie 
difficulties  of  the  other,  what  reasonable  hope  can  there  be  ftr 
either  ministers  or  people  of  dwelling  together  in  unity  ?    It 
were  hard  to  tell  how  many  a  worthy  minister's  life  baa  in 
this  way  been  embittered  and  practically  thrown  away,  and 
what  loss  and  damage  has  been  sustained  by  religion  itadl 
(Hear,  hear.)     It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  obvious  and  imde- 
niable  that  not  only  would  the  cause  of  Christian  charity 
and  Christian  brotherhood  gain  much  by  our  union,  bat  that 
we  should  be  thereby  enabled,  by  Qod's  blessing,  to  tora 
to  far  better  account  our  means  and  resources  for  carrying 
the  gospel  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  kod.'* 
(Applause.) 

But  there  were  notorious  difficulties  in  the  way.  And, 
said  Dr.  Buchanan,  "  I  am  the  last  man  in  this  House  thai 
would  be  for  making  light  of  them,  or  for  refusing  to  look 
them  fully  and  deliberately  in  the  face.  Unless  we  do  thia^ 
no  satisfactory  or  stable  union  can  ever  be  formed  All  thai 
I  contend  for  is,  that  these  difficulties  be  not  permitted  to  pot 
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this  great  question  aside,  or  allowed  to  hinder  us  from  enter- 
taining it  in  a  fair  and  friendly  spirit.'*     (Applause.) 

"My  own  opinion  is,"  he. proceeded,  "so  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  real  amount  of  our  disagreement,  that  there  is  not 
enough  of  difference  to  form  permanently  a  separate  and  scrip- 
tural standing-ground  for  two  such  Churches  as  ours.  I  have 
no  intention  of  going  into  an  argument  on  this  subject  at 
[Hreaent.  It  were  premature  to  do  so.  This  only  let  me  say, 
by  way  of  indicating  the  groimds  of  the  conviction  I  have 
now  expressed,  that  the  public  profession  of  the  two  Churches, 
as  embodied  in  their  standards,  and  in  the  questions  put  to 
their  ministers  and  office-bearers  at  ordination,  is,  as  I  read 
these  documents,  substantially  one  and  the  same.  The  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  contains  their  creed,  as  it  contains 
oan;  and  they  receive  it  with  substantially  the  same  ex- 
{danation  that  we  do  ourselves.  Their  Formula  proclaims, 
quite  as  explicitly  as  our  own,  the  doctrine  of  the  Headship 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  his  Church ; 
and  it  proclaims,  almost  in  the  very  same  words  as  our  own, 
thai  Presbjrterian  Church  government  is  founded  on  and 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  In  short,  so  far  as  I  know 
and  believe,  there  is  hut  one  point  on  which  they  and  we 
differ ;  namely,  this — n>ot  as  to  the  Headship  of  Christ  over 
(he  natioTis,  and  not  as  to  the  obligation  binding  on  civil 
rulers  to  own  his  authority,  and  to  regulate  their  official  as 
wM  as  their  personal  acts  by  his  revealed  will,  but  solely  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  setting  up  a  Church  Establishment,  and 
endowing  it  out  of  the  public  funds.  To  them  it  appears 
that,  in  doing  so,  the  Civil  Magistrate  brings  the  power  of 
the  sword  into  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  uses  force 
in  support  of  an  institution  which  can  be  legitimately  upheld, 
as  they  think,  only  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  its  own 
members.      /  believe  thai,  when  closely  and  candidly  ed> 
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amined,  this  will  he  found  to  be  the  length  and  breadik  of 
the  entire  difference  between  us.  (Applause.)  In  banriog 
out  the  Civil  Magistrate  from  the  field  of  Church  support^ 
they  do  not  bar  him  out  from  owning  and  protectiog  tie 
sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day,  or  from  doing  any  of  those  other 
acts  by  which  a  nation  may  be  called  to  avow  its  respon- 
sibility to  God  and  to  his  Christ  This,  at  least,  is  my  be- 
lief;  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  dose  and  ctreftil 
inquiry  will  show  it  to  be  correct  Now,  Moderator,  if  ik\M 
he  all,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  even  this  that  I  have  now 
stated  he  no  part  of  their  Church's  puMic  profession — (heir, 
hear) — if  it  be  a  mere  opinion  which  probably  the  greit 
majority  of  their  ministers  and  members  at  present  hold,  but 
of  which  they  make  no  term  of  commimion — (loud  appUoae] 
— and  which  they  impose  as  a  dogma  or  article  of  faith  on  no 
one — if  this  be  so,  as  notoriously  it  is,  though  I  differ  fnm 
them  071  this  point,  I  cannx)t  see  in  it  any  insuperable  obetadB 
to  the  union  of  their  Church  and  ours,  (Continued  applaoseL) 
We  hold  the  union  of  Church  to  State  to  be  lawful,  but  we 
do  not  hold  it  to  be  indispensable.  We  believe  not  only  that 
the  Church  can  and  does  exist  without  it,  but  that  it  is  only 
in  certain  peculiar  circumstances,  and  on  certain  special  con- 
ditions, that  the  Church  can  warrantably  enter  into  sodi  a 
union  at  all.  And  if  we  were  asked  the  question,  Is  there  it 
this  moment  any  National  Church — I  do  not  say  in  this  king- 
dom, but  in  the  world — whose  union  with  the  State  rests  on  i 
scriptural  basis  ?  we  should  with  one  voice  answer,  No ;  not 
so  much  as  one  !  Nay,  more  ;  I  believe  we  should  be  eqoilly 
unanimous  in  expressing  our  conviction  that,  constituted  i* 
States  and  Nations  now  are,  the  prospect  of  any  duch  cbtnge 
as  would  warrant  the  alliance  is  indefinitely  remote.  When 
the  change  does  take  place — when  kings  really  do  become,  in 
the  true  Scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  nursing  fathers,  ind 
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their  queens  nursing  mothers,  to  the  Church  of  Christ — I  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  light  of  so  glorious  an  event,  we  shall 
all,  on  this  one  question  of  difference,  be  made  to  see  eye  to 
eya"     (Applause.) 

The  motion  made  by  Dr.  Buchanan  was  seconded  by  Dr. 
Charles  Brown,  in  a  speech  which  Mr.  Nixon  of  Montrose,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  characterized  as  one 
"  which  it  was  worth  a  man's  while  to  live  to  make,  and 
which  would  exercise  as  great  an  influence  over  the  Assembly 
and  the  Church  as  did  the  no  less  memorable  statement  which 
he  made  at  the  Convocation  of  1842." 

Dr.  Brown  began  by  mentioning  that  he  had  happened 
recently,  at  an  English  watering-place,  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
one  of  his  old  antagonists  in  the  Voluntary  Controversy — 
Dr.  King,  formerly  of  Glasgow.  Among  the  subjects  talked 
over  between  them  were  the  differences  between  their  respec- 
tive Churches ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  these  discussions 
led  Dr.  Brown  was  this — that,  except  on  the  one  point  of  the 
lawfulness  and  expediency  of  the  State  endowing  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  Dr.  King  and  himself  were  substantially  at  one. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  Dr.  King  fairly  represented  his 
Church  in  the  views  he  held  about  the  Headship  of  Christ 
over  the  nations,  and  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  generally 
respecting  religion,  Dr.  Brown  could  not  believe  that  there 
were  good  reasons  why  the  two  Churches  should  continue  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  separation. 

He  then  went  on  to  say : — "  Moderator,  I  have  used  the 
words  Voluntary  and  Voluntaryism;  and  I  am  very  anxious 
to  utter  a  sentence  or  two  respecting  these  words.  I  say  the 
words,  because,  as  to  the  things,  I  believe  no  man  can  tell 
precisely  what  these  are — (laughter) — so  many  and  different 
meanings  do  the  words  admit  of,  and   so  various  are  the 
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meanings  they  have  been  made  to  bear.    In  one  sense  of  them 
we  are  of  course  Voluntaries;  and  I  think  our  friends  will 
admit  that,  in  that  sense,  we  have  been  Voluntaries  to  some 
purpose.      (Laughter  and  applausa)      In  another  sense  we 
are  very  strongly  opposed  to  Voluntaryism.     Ay,  Moderator, 
and  in  that  sense — the  sense  in  which  we  used  to  understand 
Voluntaryism  during  the  controversy  on  the  subject  thirty 
years  ago — my  belief  is  that  the  brethren  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  are  not  Voluntaries  at  this  hour.      We  used  to 
affirm — I  will  speak  very  frankly,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
offend  any  of  my  brethren  of*  the  other  Church  who  are  pro- 
sent — we  used  to  affirm  respecting  our  friends  of  the  United 
Secession   and    Relief   Churches    of    those    old   days,   that 
principles  nothing  short  of  impious  were  involved,  at  leist 
by  just  and  necessary  consequence,  in  what  they  often  main- 
tained in  connection  with  that  word.      Moderator,  after  all 
the  dust  and  smoke  of  those  years  of  strife  have  paned 
away,  I  confess  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  even 
then,  at  bottom,  it  was  the  endowment  of  the  Church  by  the 
State  at  which  alone  our  Volimtary  friends  designed  to  strike 
But,  unfortunately,  they  used  certain  very  unhappy  expres- 
sions about  the  Civil  Magistrate  having  nothing  to  do  with 
religion — about  the  Civil  Magistrate,  in  his  official  capadfy, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  i*eligion — which,  if  taken,  as  we 
perhaps   were   entitled   to    take  them — (laughter) — ^in  their 
plain  and  literal  sense,  were  of  a  very  erroneous  and  danger- 
ous character.     Moderator,  I  thought  then,  and  I  think  stiU, 
that  they  used  expressions  which  looked  very  like  Uie  cub- 
ing of  all  State  affairs,  and  all  administration  of  them,  over 
into  a  region  of  pure  secularity — as  if  the  State  and  religioo, 
the  Civil  Magistrate  as  such,  and  the  God  of  the  BiUe,  wsn 
necessarily  at  antipodes  to  each  other,  and  could  have  no 
possible  common  actings  about  any  religious  matter  whatever. 
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"  But^  sir,  before  I  go  further,  I  wish  to  ask.  Did  we,  on 
the  other  side,  use  no  language  at  that  time — (hear,  hear) — 
which  was  fitted  to  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  our  brethren, 
and  to  wound  their  consciences?  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 
I,  for  one,  happened  just  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  middle  of 
that  controversy,  to  write  and  publish  a  small  volume — now, 
I  believe,  nearly  forgotten — (applause) — entitled  '  Chuixsh 
Establishments  Defended,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland ' — ^the  name  '  Free  .Church  of  Scotland ' 
existed  then  only  in  Qod's  decreea  I  am  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  I  have  to-day  of  declaring  publicly  in  this 
House,  that  while  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  since  then 
in  respect  to  any  of  the  leading  principles  respecting  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  which  I  endeavoured  to  make 
good  in  that  volume,  I  am  ashamed  before  the  Lord — and 
have  long  been  so  in  secret — of  a  good  many  things  which  I 
wrote  in  that  little  volume.  I  do  not  speak  of  mere  juvenili- 
ties. It  were  not  worth  your  while  to  be  troubled  with  any 
reference  to  these.  But  I  speak  partly  of  certain  bitternesses 
of  language,  which,  if  I  know  myself,  I  would  rather  put  my 
hand  in  the  fire  than  write  again.  (Applause.)  I  hope  the 
Lord  has  forgiven  them.  But,  further,  in  the  second  part 
of  the  volume,  which  was  occupied  with  the  expediency  of 
State  Endowments  of  the  Church  (even  as  I  thought,  and 
•till  humbly  think,  that  in  the  first  part  I  had  made  good 
their  lawfulness),  I  am  now  satisfied  that  in  that  second  part 
I  put  the  whole  matter  of  the  expediency  much  too  strongly, 
unaware  then  of  the  immense  power  of  voluntary  liberality 
— (hear,  hear) — especially  in  a  great  commercial  age  and 
eoontiy,  and  in  a  state  of  society  such  as  we  now  live  in. 
In  fact,  I  put  the  case  as  if  the  Church  of  Christ  could  scarce 
exist  in  any  tolerable  measure  of  prosperity  without  endow- 
ments from  the  State.     This,  I  am  now  persuaded — and  no 
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thanks  to  me^  after  the  Free  Church  financial  history  of  the 
last  twenty  years — was  a  great  and  serious  mistaka  (Loud 
applause.) 

''  But  to  return :  I  have  said  I  am  much  inclined  now  to 
think  that  it  was  the  endowment  of  the  Church  alone  which 
all  along  at  bottom   our  brethren  had  really  in  their  eye. 
But  they  used  certain  very  incautious  and  indefensible  ex- 
pressions, which  seemed  to  go,  and  if  followed  out  to  their 
consequences  behoved  to  go,  a  great  deal  further.      And  if 
any  one  is  disposed  to  ask,  How  comes  it  that  you  are  now 
disposed  to  put  so  mild  a  construction  even  on  the  former 
sentiments  of  those   brethren?    I  answer,  that  if  he  prefer 
greatly  to  have  it  this  way,  that  our  brethren  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  have  altered  their  opinions  very  materi- 
ally during  these  late  years,  I  will  not  stay  to  dispute  that 
with  him.      I  rather  incline  to  think — I  speak  humbly — ^bot 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  all  along  they  and  we  were  not 
so  far  asunder,  except  as  to  endowments — (hear,  bear) — is 
we  were  disposed  to  believe.      But,  at  all  events — and  this  is 
the  important  point  now — this  has  duinng  these  late  yean 
become  more  arid  more  evident  to  my  mind,  tficit,  saving  and 
excepting  in  the  one  matter  of  Hie  larvfulness  and  expedieMy 
of  Vie  State  endowing  the  Churdi,  our  brethren  and  we  hold 
substantially  together,  with  respect  to  the  duty  of  the  Civil 
Magistrate,  and  of  nations  as  such,  about  religion, 

*'  I  will  just  add  this  one  thing,  Moderator,  with  jespect 
to  the  strong  objections  which  they  take  to  all  endowments  of 
the  Church  by  the  State.  If  I  still  believed  that  those  ob- 
jections of  theiiB  sprung  out  of  the  root,  the  deeper  root,  of 
objection  to  the  magistrate's  having  anything  to  do  with 
religion,  anything  to  do  with  the  God  of  the  Bible,  or  the 
Bible  of  that  God — they  will  pardon  me  for  even  putting 
the  case — I  should  hold  that  to  be  a  fatal  bar  to  union,  and 
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would  not  agree  to  the  appointing  even  of  a  Committee  of 
Conference.  But  I  believe  no  such  thing.  (Applause.) 
Why,  Moderator,  our  brethren,  even  in  their  allegation  about 
the  New  Testament  prohibiting  the  State  from  endowing  the 
Church,  must  necessarily  assume  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
learn  at  least  that  prohibition  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  act  on  it  accordingly.  (Cheers.)  I  am  persuaded  that 
their  hostility  to  the  endowment  of  the  Church  by  the 
State  springs  out  of  no  such  bitter,  fatal  root  as  that,  but 
springs  out  of  a  fallacy — as  we  of  the  Free  Church  regard 
it — or  rather  a  double  fallacy;  namely,  their  opinion  that 
the  New  Testament  absolutely  restricts  and  confines  the 
support  of  the  Christian  ministry,  its  lawful  support,  to  the 
free-will  offerings  of  the  people — as  to  which  I  cannot  at 
this  day  concur  with  them  any  more  than  I  could  thirty 
years  ago;  and,  second,  their  opinion  that  the  endowment  of 
the  Church  by  the  State  is,  under  all  circumstances,  necessarily 
hurtful  to  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
as  to  which  last  opinion,  I  must  acknowledge  that  they  can 
make  out  a  more  plausible  case — though  here  too  I  must 
humbly  still  differ  from  them,  at  least  regarding  the  univer- 
sality and  absoluteness  of  their  thesis.      (Applause.) 

"  NoW)  if  I  am  right  thus  far  as  respects  the  difference 
between  the  two  Churches — the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
difference — then  five  question  at  once  arises.  Does  this  difference 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  the  endowment  of  tite  Church  by 
the  Staie  form  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  Churcfiea  remaining 
in  a  state  of  separation  1  (Hear,  hearr.)  /  answer  wUliout 
liesitation.  No.  (Loud  applause.)  For,  first,  there  is  nothing 
about  endowments  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  or  in  our 
Formula,  even  as  there  is  nothing  against  endowments  in 
the  Formula  of  our  brethren — (hear,  hear) — the  difference 
here  simply  being  this,  that  most  of  their  ministers — I  believe 
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not  the  whole,  but  the  great  majority  of  them — ^bold  the 
opinion  that  State  endowments  of  the  Church  are  milawfiil, 
while  we  differ  from  that  opinion.     (Applaosa)     Second,  we 
do  not  hold  State  endowments  to  be  anything  more  than 
simply  lawfiU,  and,  in  certain  circumstances,  not  inexpedient 
As  to  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
and    her   independence    of  the  State,   we,   along   with  oar 
esteemed  brethren,  hold  that  to  be  a  sacred  principle  neTer 
to  be  abandoned  or  compromised.     (Applause)     JE^iuIotrm^ 
are  not  a  principle  (it  is  perhaps  a  pity  we  ever  used  to  spak 
of  the  '  Establishment  principle ') ;    they  are  but  one  far- 
ticuZar  application  of  a  principle — (hear,  hear,  and  applaiue) 
— that  of  Chriafa  Headship  over  the  ncUiona,  tufdch  applioar 
tion  of  the  principle  we  of  the  Free  Church  judge  to  he  if^ 
certain  circumstances  lawful,  and  not  inexpedient;  whUt  wf 
brethren,  holding  along  with  U8  the  rruyre  general  jmnapbi 
differ  as  to  thai  applicalion  of  it     (Applause.)     But  then, 
thirdly,  we  have  now  no  State  endowments.      We  do  not 
expect  any.      (Cheers.)    We  don't  desire  any.      (Hear,  hear, 
and  renewed  cheers.)     I  know  that  men  given  to  deal  in 
theories  and  bare  logic  will  insist  on  putting  this  case,  that 
our  Claim  of  Right  were  by-and-by  to  commend  itself  to  the 
approval  of  the  British  Legislature,  and  our  endowments  to 
be  offered  back  to  us  on  terms  of  perfect  spiritual  freedom. 
And  they  will  insist  on  our  declaring,  yea  or  nay,  whether 
in  that  event  we   should   not  be  in  conscience  shut  up  to 
accept  them,  and   become  again  the  Established  Church  of 
the  country.      Moderator,  I  might  perhaps  decline  to  trouble 
myself  and  you  with  a  question  referring  to  a  case  so  purdy 
hypothetical,  and  in  the  last  degree,  as  I  think  they  them- 
selves must  admit,  unlikely  to  be  realized.     But  I  am  quite 
ready  to  meet  it      I  do  not  think  that  our  principles  shut  os 
up,  even  in  the  supposed  case,  to  accept  those  offers.      (Hear, 
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hear.)  It  would  remain  for  the  Church,  in  her  now  greatly 
altered  condition, — prosperous  and  flourishing  without  the  aid 
of  the  State,  her  lot  cast  in  a  commercial  age,  and  in  a  country 
of  great  wealth,  circumstanced  so  difierently  every  way  from 
the  Scotland  of  John  Knox's  day, — to  consider  and  determine 
whether,  on  the  whole,  it  were  not  better  and  safer  for  her, 
and  80  more  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  her  Divine  Head, 
to  remain  on  simply  friendly  terms  with  so  wonderfully  pious 
a  Legislature  as  our  questioners  insist  on  imagining,  but  pre- 
ferring withal  not  to  accept  the  ofiered  gifta  (Applause.) 
Why,  Moderator,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  waa  but  a  poor  £10,000 
a  year  that  even  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  days  of  Church  exten- 
sion, ventured  to  ask  and  expect  of  the  State.  We  now 
raise  without  difficulty  more  than  ten  times  that  sum  in  a 
year  without  the  State  at  all.  (Applause.)  But  suppose  the 
emphatically  unlikely  case,  both  that  those  oflers  were  made 
to  ns,  and  that,  the  two  Churches  having  been  united,  we, 
holding  the  lawfulness  of  State  endowments,  should  see  it 
oar  duty  to  accept  them,  and  carried  the  acceptauce  by  a 
majority.  Well,  Moderator,  for  my  part  I  see  nothing  very 
fearful — even  supposing  such  an  event,  and  if  things  come 
to  the  worst — about  our  Anti-State-Church  brethren  and  us, 
if  still  unable  to  see  together  on  this  vexed  question,  just 
voluntarily  separating  again  as. we  had  voluntarily  united. 
(Applause.)  I  dare  say,  however,  I  owe  an  apology  for  argu- 
ing at  all  on  a  case  so  Utopian  and  visionary.  Moderator,  I 
leave  it  to  others  more  competent  than  I  am  to  touch  on 
the  financial  difficulties,  or  any  others  of  a  more  immediately 
practical  and  business  character,  which  may  have  to  be  got 
over  in  order  to  a  union  between  the  two  Churches.  I  do  not 
question  that  these  will  be  found  very  considerable ;  but  I 
have  a  confident  persuasion  that,  supposing  the  way  oixsn  to 
the  Union  on  the  score  of  principle,  all  these  practical  difficul- 
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ties  would  be  gradually  surmounted^  according  to  the  analogies 
of  that  blessed  word  of  Abraham's  servant  in  the  24th  of 
Qenesis — '  I  being  in  the  way,  the  Lord  led  me."* 

We  have  quoted  at  so  much  length  fit>m  the  speecheB 
delivered  by  Dr.  Buchanan  and  Dr.  Brown  on  this  early  occa- 
sion for  this  reason,  thai  it  shows  how  clearly  and  distincUy 
the  issue  raised  was  understood  from  the  very  first    Unhappily 
there  came  a  period  when  some  talked  as  if  they  had  beeo 
led  into  the  negotiations  by  false  representations ;  as  if,  in 
consenting  to  open  up  conferences  with  the  United  Presby- 
terians, the  prospect  had  been  held  out  that  Voluntaryism  in 
any  shape  would  be  found  to  have  become  extinct.     The  real 
truth  is  this,  that  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  first  Union 
motion  made  no  secret  whatever  of  their  belief  that  the  biethreB 
whose  alliance  they  were  about  to  seek  were  still  as  modi 
convinced  as  ever  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  functions  of  a  State 
to  establish  and  endow  the  Church.     And  when  the  Assembly 
after  all  proceeded  to  appoint  a  committee,  it  went  forward 
with  its  eyes  open — with  the   distinct  assumption  that  it 
might  be  proper  to  seek  incorporation  NOTWITHSTANDINO  this 
known  and  outstanding  difference  between  the  Churches. 

Ultimately  Dr.  Buchanan's  motion  was  carried  unanimoosly; 
but  there  was,  to  begin  with,  a  show  of  oppositioa  ProfesBor 
Gibson  of  Glasgow  unexpectedly  gave  notice  that  he  would 
propose  an  addendum  to  it,  to  the  effect  "  that,  in  dealing  with 
any  proposals  for  Union  among  Presbyterians  in  Scotland, 
the  committee  have  due  regard  to  the  maintenance,  in  their 
integrity,,  of  the  principles  of  the  authorized  Standards  of  this 
Church,  and  especially  to  those  distinctive  principles  for  which 
this  Church  has  been  honoured  to  contend  and  suffer."  This 
announcement  took  Dr.  Buchanan  somewhat  by  surprise.  He 
had  assumed  that  if  the  Free  Church  agreed  to  name  i^ 
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Ading  men  of  all  classes  to  confer  with  another  Church  about 
Tnion,  the  committee  they  constituted  might  very  well  be 
rusted  to  conclude  that  they  were  not  intended  to  betray  their 
wn  principles;  and  he  looked  upon  Dr.  Gibson's  motion  as 
1  itself  superfluous.  But  his  main  objection  to  it  was  that 
i  suggested  discord  at  the  very  outset  The  proposals  on  the 
Fnited  Presbyterian  side  had  been  unanimous  and  hearty, 
ud  it  was  felt  that  if  the  negotiations  were  to  commence  with 
nything  like  hopefulness,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  open- 
ig  of  them  should  not  be  agreed  to  only  after  a  division  in 
tie  Assembly.  The  moment,  therefore,  the  note  of  dis- 
annony  had  been  struck,  Dr.  Buchanan  wrote  the  following 
ote  to  Dr.  Candlish  : — 

"  AfiSEMBLT  Hall,  Saturday, 

"  DiAB  Candlish, — GibBon  has  ^ven  notice  to-day  of  an  addition  to  be 
mdm  to  my  motion  on  Union,  in  the  shape  of  a  categorical  and  somewhat 
Bremptory  instruction  regarding  our  distinctive  principles,  &c.,  &c. 

**  Now,  it  is  extremely  important  that  our  motion  should  be  so  framed  as 
» make  it  impoesible  to  divide  against  it. 

'^  I  have  spoken  with  Begg,  who  is  entirely  of  this  mind.  In  order  to 
WMopliBh  this  object,  I  suggested  to  Begg  that  the  right  way  to  put  the 
lOtion  would  be  to  introduce  into  the  preamble  a  reference  to  the  overtures 
hidi  bring  the  subject  before  the  Assembly ;  and  to  do  this  in  such  terms 
I  will  bring  out,  incidentally,  the  fact  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  views 
!  the  overtures  we  appoint  the  committee.    Begg  cordially  approves  of  this. 

**  Will  you  kindly  look  at  the  overtures  with  the  above  view,  and  apply 
Mir  dexterous  baud  at  the  framing  of  the  motion  7 

^  It  is  of  the  last  consequence,  for  the  moral  effect  of  our  proceedings  in 
lit  delicate  affair,  and  for  keeping  our  people  together  al>out  it,  that  we 
Mmld  avoid  as  much  as  possible  even  the  appearance  of  disagreeing  among 
inelvee. 

**  Toa  will  have  leisure  in  present  circumstances,  more  than  I  can  com- 
and,  between  this  and  Mouday,  to  put  the  thing  in  shape. — Ever,  dear 
■ndlish,  yours  affectionately,  Robjert  Buchanan. 

**  Am  my  motion  was  not  given  in  temu,  it  is  of  course  quite  open  to 
it  in  the  way  above  proposed.  R  B.'' 


The  result  was  that  the  motion  actually  'made  contained 
he  daose  that  the  Union  was  to  be  aimed  at  "  by  all  suitable 
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means  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  principles  of  this 
Church;"  and  Dr.  Gibson,  after  delivering  a  long  speech,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  stated  that  he  had  never 
regarded  endowments  as  of  the  essence  of  the  Establishment 
principle,  cordially  withdrew  his  rider  as  no  longer  necessaiy. 
The  Assembly  then  adopted  the  motion  by  acclamatioD,  and 
the  Church  thus  entered  on  the  work  of  reconciliation  with 
apparently  one  mind  and  one  heart. 

The  time  came  when  Dr.  Gibson's  proposal,  and  the  dM« 
to  which  it  gave  birth,  were  disinterred,  and  efforts  made  to 
show  that  the  instructions  given  by  the  Assembly  of  1868 
were  disregarded.  We  have  read  anew  very  carefiilly  the 
speeches  delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  we  candidly  confea 
that  the  chief  feeling  which  that  exercise  has  produced  <m  ow 
mind  is  one  of  surprise  that  at  so  early  a  stage  so  many  inen 
appear  to  have  realized  with  such  completeness  the  significince 
of  the  step  they  were  invited  to  take.  Some  may  h»^ 
entered  on  the  Union  negotiations  merely  under  the  influence 
of  a  generous  impulse.  But  such  men  as  Dr.  Buchanan,  Dr 
Candlish,  Dr.  Begg,  Dr.  Charles  Brown,  Mr.  Nixon,  Dr 
Guthrie,  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  not  only 
thoroughly  understood  what  they  were  about,  but  deliber- 
ately and  in  express  terms  indicated  that  they  were  ^ 
pared  to  approve  of  incorporation  with  a  Church,  even 
although  it  should  be  found  that  that  Church  reck(ai€<» 
endowments  unlawful. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  now  to  go  far  into  this  matter 
The  bitterness  of  the  controversy  is  in  a  great  measure  ptft, 
and  new  issues  and  combinations  are  clearing  the  ground  in  * 
way  which  will  make  the  position  of  those  who  moved  on  tbi» 
line  so  plain  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  misrepresent  it  Bnt 
one  cannot  forget  the  hard  words  which  were  sometimes  spoken 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Ten  Years*  Conflict,"  when  he  caiD«  ^ 
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• 

insist  that  the  union  of  Evangelical  Presbyterians  was,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  a  higher 
interest  than  the  maintenance  of  Establishments ;  and  it  is 
only  just  to  him  to  say  that,  in  accepting  in  1863  the  Con- 
venership  of  the  Union  Committee,  he  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world  the  principles  on  which  he  proposed  to  proceed,  and  was 
sustained  in  the  position  he  defined  by  a  unanimous  Assembly. 

The  great  question  which  was  debated,  in  one  form  or 
another,  all  through  the  ten  years'  contendings  as  to  Union, 
was  whether  a  difference  of  belief  on  the  subject  of  the 
lawfulness  of  a  union  between  Church  and  State  was  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  justifiable  ground  of  separation  between  two 
bodies  which  were  in  all  other  respects  practically  at  one? 
Many  seem  to  suppose  that  that  question  only  arose  after  the 
conferences  had  commenced, — that,  in  fact,  it  was  forced  on 
the  Free  Church  Committee  by  the  unexpected  discovery 
tbat  the  United  Presbyterians  still  held  Voluntary  opinions ! 
Bot  the  men  who  adopted  the  first  Union  motion  did  not 
delude  themselves  in  that  way.  They  never  for  a  moment 
imagined  that,  in  the  interval  between  1843  and  1863, 
Dr.  Harper  and  Dr.  Cairns  and  their  friends  had  somehow 
cyr  another  come  to  acce))t  the  Establishment  principle  as 
Dr.  Gibson  understood  it,  and  would  be  found  standing,  not 
on  their  own  historical  position,  but  on  that  of  the  Free 
Church.  They  openly  and  unreservedly  proclaimed  that  they 
expected  to  find  the  United  Presbyterians  exactly  where  they 
had  been  for  years  before,  and  yet  they  proposed  Union  with 
them  noiwiOisianiiifuj, 

For  example,  here  is  what  Mr.  Dunlop  said  at  the 
Assembly  of  18G3,  not  only  without  challenge,  but  with  a 
mnning  chorus  of  cheei-s  and  applause  : — 

"  My  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  in  that  wonderful  and 
noble  speech — so  distinguished  by  high  feeling  and  intel- 
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lectual  acuteness — pointed  out  the  erroneous  application  of 
terms  employed  in  our  old  controversy,  and  explained  the 
false  inferences  drawn  from,  and  the  different  meanings 
involved  in,  the  term  *  Voluntaiyism.*  I  wish  much  he  would 
do  the  same  service  in  regard  to  the  term  '  Elstablishment 
principle/  (Cheers.)  That  term  in  no  way  described  the 
principles  for  which  this  Church  contended.      It  was  a  result^ 

• 

in  certain  circumstances,  which  they  thought  lawful,  that  the 
State  should  endow  the  Church ;  but  as  to  considering  their 
principles  as  in  any  degree  necessarily  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Church,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
their  view,  and  nothing  could  give  a  more  false  notion  of 
their  principles  than  by  so  representing  them.      So  far  wss 
this   from    being   the   case,    that,   for   instance,    being  Aen 
equally  as  Tiow  opposed  to  the  Irish  Church  EstabliAment, 
I  maintained  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  not  only  nd 
to  endow  it,  hut,  on  the  Estahlishrnent  principle,  to  pull  ii 
down — because,  viewing  the  duty  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  to 
promote  truth,  and  that  Establishment  being  an  obstrucium 
to  truth,  I  held  it  to  be  the  magistrate's  duty  to  overtkrcut 
that  Establishment.    (Applause.)    So  far  cls  m^re  endoucmenti 
are  concerned,  I  sit  perfectly  loose  to  titenu      The  moment  I 
found  that  our  finends  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churd 
were   likely  to  adopt  the  general  principle,   that  the  Civil 
Magistrate,  when  he  enters  upon  his  office,  should  take  tcith 
him  the  Word  of  God  to  regulate  himself  as  a  magidraU, 
as  well  as  an  individual,  by  that  Word, — having  got  that 
principle  settled,  any  further  difference  of  opinion  catoike 
application  of  that  principle  in  particular  cases  vxis  cm- 
par  atively  of  no  importance.      (Applause.)     In  the  dedarar 
tion  which  I  signed  six  years  ago,  that  principle  was  brought 
out    quite   sufficiently   to   satisfy    me    and    the    others  who 
signed  it.      It  was  signed   by   leading  men   of  the  Vdi^ 
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Presbyterian  body,  and  was  referred  to  the  other  day  in  the 
Synod  as  setting  forth  their  principles.  /  might  be  supposed 
to  stand  more  rigidly  upon  the  specific  documents  setting 
forth  the  distinctive  privxAples  of  our  Church  than  others, 
seeing  I  had  the  honour  of  preparing  the  draft  of  the 
Church's  Claim  of  Right  and  the  Protest.  (Applause.)  / 
fed  satisfied,  however,  we  and  our  fiends  are  substantiaUy 
agreed^* 

Dr.  Begg  went  forward  as  evidently  realizing  what  was 
being  done; 

"  For  my  part/*  said  he,  "  I  am  most  willing  to  admit,  on 
the  one  side,  to  those  who  are  strong  in  reference  to  the 
inexpediency,  or,  if  you  will,  unlawfulness,  although  I  never 
can  hold  that  view  myself,  of  the  Stiate  upholding  the  Church 
by  endowments, — I  think  we  may  readily  admit  that  we 
have  come  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  time,  if  the  time  has 
not  actually  arrived,  when,  instead  of  accepting  endowments 
from  the  State,  we  shall  be  bound  in  self-defence,  and  as  a 
daty  to  the  Government,  to  proclaim  that  it  is  their  duty, 
Tsiher  than  support  Baal  with  one  hand,  and  pretend  to 
support  Christ  with  the  other — (loud  applause) — and  in  that 
way  to  serve  themselves  heirs  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the 
son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin, — I  say  the  time  seems 
to  me  to  have  almost,  if  not  entirely  arrived,  when  we  may 
join  with  the  most  earnest  Voluntaries,  though  on  different 
groonds,  in  proclaiming  to  the  State  that  it  is  both  sinful 
and  fitted  to  bring  down  the  judgments  of  God  to  be  thus 
tampering  with  truth  and  falsehood  alike.  (Continued 
applause.)  A  thousand  times  rather  abolish  and  sweep  away 
all  endowments  together.  It  is  teaching  the  people  to  treat 
with  indifference  the  great  realities  of  eternity — (applause) — 
and  to  treat  them  as  unholy  things,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sins  of  which  a  nation  can  be  guilty." 
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The  above  extract  is  followed  by  about  a  page  of  \k 
Report,  in  which  Dr.  Begg  shows  that,  "in  the  very 
discharge  of  this  duty  [namely,  of  making  said  prodam&tion 
against  indiscriminate  endowments  to  the  State],  it  seems  to 
me  essential  that  we  should  hold  our  principles : "  but  this 
showing  ends  with  a  sentence  from  which  it  appears  that 
Dr.  Begg  did  not  regard  "endowments"  as  of  the  essence,  but 
of  simply  the  accidents,  of  "  our  principles." 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  we  in  the  slightest  degree  compromise— I 
do  not  mean  the  circumstantials,  but  the  vitals,  and  those 
great  principles  for  which  we  have  struggled  and  suffered  so 
much — the  lights  would  go  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  worli 
It  seems  to  me  in  these  circumstances  all-important  that  we 
should  understand  what  Mr.  Brown  so  powerfully  expounded 
to-day,  that  whatever  you  do  with  the  question  of  endcw- 
menta,  cmd  with  any  other  of  those  mere  circumstantial  oni 
unimportant  questions,  the  vital  principle  must  be  held." 

It  is,  of  course,  competent  to  any  one  to  assert  that  in  no 
Church  in  the  world  ought  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  A 
Establishments  to  be  left  open.  But  that  was  certainly  not 
the  opinion  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Free  Church  in  1863> 
or  of  the  General  Assembly  which  then  cheered  them  on; 
and  if  any  change  of  position  subsequently  appeared,  ve 
must  attribute  it  to  an  alteration  in  other  minds  than  io 
that  of  Dr.  Buchanan. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


OYERCASTINa  OF  THE  SKY. 


In  less  than  a  month  after  the  seal  of  the  Assembly  had  been 
put  upon  the  Union  proposals,  the  Committees  appointed  by 
the  two  Churches  met  and  formally  entered  on  the  business  of 
negotiation.  An  excellent  spirit  pervaded  the  proceedings. 
The  first  meeting  (over  which  Dr.  Harper  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  presided)  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
prayer ;  and  in  all  the  subsequent  conferences  which  took  place 
during  the  year,  so  much  brotherly  love  prevailed  that,  in  the 
Assembly  of  1864,  it  seemed  difficult  for  the  Free  Church 
members  to  find  terms  strong  enough  to  express  their  admi- 
ration and  regard  for  their  new  associates.  This  feeling  of 
satisfaction  was  even  specially  noted  in  the  official  Report : — 
"The  Committee  cannot  conclude  this  Report,"  say  they, 
"without  giving  earnest  expression  to  the  high  sense  they 
unanimously  entertain  of  the  Christian  courtesy  and  candour 
and  cordial  affection  which  have  l)een  uniformly  exhibited 
towards  them  by  all  the  members  of  the  large  and  influential 
Committee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  inter- 
course which  the  Free  Church  Committee  have  been  privileged 
to  hold  with  these  honoured  brethren  has  been  hallowed  by 
many  prayers,  and  sweetened  by  much  fraternal  communioa 
Whatever  may  be  the  final  issue  of  the  great  movement  on 
which  the  two  Churches  have  entered,  your  Committee  can 
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never  cease  to  rejoice  that  it  has  brought  them  into  such  dose 
personal  contact  with  men  whose  high  talents  and  great 
acquirements,  and  whose  many  Christian  graces  and  gifts, 
render  them  so  truly  worthy  of  esteem  and  lova" 

When  the  Assembly  of  1864  arrived,  a  great  amount  of 
work  was   shown   to  have  been  done.      The  first  subject 
grappled   with  had   been  that  of  the  relation  of  the  Qvil 
Magistrate  to  the  Church ;  and  the  result  reached  was  an 
elaborate  Statement,  in  which  the  views  of  the  two  bodies 
were  set  forth.     The  Statement  brought  out  very  distinctly 
three  things  : — (1.)   that  a  prevalent  belief  existed  among 
United  Presbyterians  to  the   effect  that  State  aid  for  the 
support  of  Christ's  ordinances  is  excluded  by  the  higher  Uw 
that  these  ordinances  have  in  Scripture  been  made  dependent 
on  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  Christian  people ;  (2.)  that 
this  theory — the  theory  of  Voluntaryism — ^had  never  been 
made  a  term  of  communion  in  the  Church ;    and  (3.)  that 
upon  almost  all  other  points  connected  with  the  functions  of 
the  Civil  Magistrate,  the  two  Churches  were  substantially  tt 
ona 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  Statement  entire 
here.  It  has  been  said  about  it,  by  those  most  competent  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  such  a  subject,  that  in  no  Reformed 
Confession  is  thei*e  to  be  found  anjrthing  on  the  same  subject 
at  all  equal  to  it  The  question  of  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  was  notoriously  not  looked  at  from  all  possible 
standpoints  by  the  Reformers.  Since  their  day  the  world 
has  had  suggestive  experiences  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 
And  in  regard  to  the  fathers  of  our  own  Church,  we  are 
absolutely  confident  of  this,  that  if  they  had  lived  to  see  the 
Scotland  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  would  have  expressed 
themselves  in  a  way  that  would  not  have  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  almost  every  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  world  to 
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guard  itself^  while  accepting  their  Confession  of  Faith,  against 
being  supposed  to  approve  of  persecution  or  intolerance.  The 
Union  Committee  did  a  great  and  lasting  service  to  the 
Church  in  drawing  up  the  following  important  paper  : — 

!• — PRIirCIPLES  HELD  BY  THE  TWO  CHUBCHE8  IN  COMMON. 

L  That  Civil  Gk>yemment  is  an  ordinance  of  God  for  his  own  glory  and 
the  public  good ;  that  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  given  all  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth ;  and  that  Magistrates,  as  well  as  other  men,  are  under  obli- 
gation to  suboiit  themselves  to  him,  and  to  regulate  their  conduct,  in  their 
several  places  and  relations,  by  his  Word. 

II.  That  the  Civil  Magistrate  ought  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  among  his  subjects,  in  every  way  con- 
sistent with  its  spirit  and  enactments ;  and  to  be  ruled  by  it  in  the  making 
of  laws,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  swearing  of  oaths,  and  other 
matters  of  civil  jurisdiction. 

IIL  That,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  to  embrace  and 
profess  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  not  his  province  to  impose  a  creed  or  a 
form  of  worship  upon  his  subjects,  or  to  interfere  with  that  government 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  appointed  in  his  Church,  in  the  hands  of 
Church  Officers — ^it  being  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  rule 
in  matters  of  faith  and  worship ;  and  that  the  Civil  Magistrate  is  not  to 
further  the  interests  of  religion  by  means  inconsistent  with  its  spirit  and 
enactments,  which  disclaim  and  prohibit  all  persecution. 

IV.  That  Marriage,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  appointment  of  Days  of 
National  Humiliation  and  Thanksgiving,  are  practical  instances  to  which 
these  principles  apply.  (1.)  In  regard  to  Marriage,  the  Civil  Magistrate 
may  and  ought  to  frame  his  marriage  laws  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Divine  Word.  (2.)  In  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  the  Civil  Magistrate  recog- 
nizing its  perpetual  obligation  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Divine  Word, 
especially  as  contained  in  the  original  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  and  in  the  teaching  and  example  of  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles,  and  its  inestimable  value  in  many  ways  to  human  society,  may 
and  ought,  in  his  administration,  to  respect  its  sacred  character,  to  legislate 
in  the  matter  of  its  outward  observance,  and  to  protect  the  people  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  resting  from  their  week-day  occupations,  and 
devoting  the  whole  day,  as  they  may  see  fit,  to  the  public  and  private  exer- 
dses  of  Divine  Worship.  (3.)  The  Civil  Magistrate  may,  and  ou  suitable 
occasions  ought,  to  appoint  days  on  which  his  subjects  shall  be  iuvited  to 
engage  in  Acts  of  Humiliation  or  of  Thanksgiving ;  but  without  authori- 
tatively prescribing  or  enforcing  any  special  form  of  religious  service,  or 
otherwise  interposing  his  authority  beyond  securing  to  them  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  free  discretion  for  these  purposes. 
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y.  That  the  Church  and  the  State  being  ordinanoes  of  God  distinct 
from  each  other,  they  are  capable  of  existing  without  either  of  them  in- 
truding into  the  proper  province  of  the  other,  and  ought  not  ao  to  intrude. 
Erastian  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the  Church,  and  Antichristiao 
domination  of  the  Church  over  the  State,  ought  to  be  condemned  ;  and  all 
schemes  of  connection  involving  or  tending  to  either  are,  therefore,  to  he 
avoided.  The  Church  has  a  spiritual  authority  over  such  of  the  subjects 
and  rulers  of  earthly  kingdoms  as  are  in  her  communion,  and  the  Ciril 
Powers  have  the  same  secular  authority  over  the  members  and  office-hearen 
of  the  Church  as  over  the  rest  of  their  subjects.  But  the  Church  has  do 
power  over  earthly  kingdoms  in  their  collective  and  civil  capacity,  nor  have 
they  any  power  over  her  as  a  Church. 

YL  That,  though  thus  distinct,  the  Church  and  State  owe  mutual  datiei 
to  each  other,  and,  acting  according  to  their  respective  spheres,  may  be 
signally  subservient  to  each  other's  welfare. 


II. — VIEWS  ABOUT  WHICH  THE  TWO  CHURCHES  DIFFEB. 

Statements  of  Free  Church 
Committee, 


L  That  while  the  Civil  Magistrate  must 
not  so  sustain  himself  a  puhlic  judge  of 
true  or  false  religion  as  to  dictate  to  his 
suhjects  in  matters  of  faith,  and  has  no 
authority  in  spiritual  things,  yet,  owning 
obligation  to  Christ,  he  may  lawfully 
acknowledge,  as  being  in  accordance  with 
the  Word  of  God,  the  creed  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church. 

As  a  further  act  of  homage  to  Christ,  it 
is  his  duty,  when  necessary  or  expedient, 
to  employ  the  national  resources  in  aid  of 
the  Church,  provided  always  that  in  doing 
so,  while  reserving  to  himself  full  control 
over  the  temporalities,  which  are  his  own 
gift,  he  abstain  from  all  authoritative  in- 
terference in  the  internal  government  of 
the  Church.  And  while  the  Church  must 
ever  maintain  the  essential  and  perpetual 
ohligation  which  Christ  has  laid  on  all 
his  people  to  support  and  extend  his 
Church  by  free-will  offerings ;  yet,  in  en- 
tire consistency  with  said  obligation,  the 
Church  may  lawfully  accept  aid  from  the 
Civil  Magistrate  when  her  spiritual  inde- 
pendence is  preserved  entire.  But  it  must 
always  be  a  question  to  be  judged  of 
according  to  times  and  circumstances, 
whether  or  not  such  aid  ought  to  be 
given  by  the  Civil  Magistrate,  as  well  as 
whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  accepted  by 


SteUemenU  of  United 
Committee. 

I.  That  inasmuch  as  the  Civil  Magii- 
trate  has  no  authority  in  spiritual  tlungi, 
and  as  the  employment  of  force  in  nek 
matters  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  {««> 
cepts  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  within  bv 
province  to  legislate  as  to  what  is  true  is 
religion ;  to  prescribe  a  creed  or  form  of 
worship  to  his  subjects,  or  to  endow  tb« 
Church   from  national  resonrcet;  Utft 
Jesus  Christ,  as  sole  King  and  Head  of 
his  Church,  has  enjoined  upon  hii  peopi* 
to  provide  for  maintaining  and  extcodiog 
it  by  free-will  offerings ;  tiiat  this  bcioir 
Christ's  ordinance,  it  excludes  SUIetid 
for  these  purposes;  and  that  adbereDor 
to  it  is  the  true  safeguard  of  the  Chnrcbt 
independence. 

II.  That   the    United    Pt«§byt«ri«» 
Church,  without  requiring  htMn  her  iD<o- 

bers  any  approval  of  the  steps  of  F^ 
cedure  by  their  fathers,  or  interfew 
with  the  rights  of  private  judgnMot  0 
reference  to  them,  are  united  in  '^^'ft 
ing  as  still  valid  the  reasons  on  vbico 
they  have  hitherto  maintained  tbtf  ^ 
of  secession  and  separation  from  the  j^* 
eateries  of  the  EsUblished  Church,  >•  ^ 
pressed  in  the  authorized  docomeo^^ 
the  respective  bodies  of  which  the  Ts*^ 
Presbyterian  Church  b  fbmisd-s*^  *■ 
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tlie  Church.  And  the  question  must,  in 
cTery  instance,  be  decided  by  each  of  the 
two  parties  judging  for  itself,  on  its  own 
reqionaibiility. 

IL  It  follows  from  the  preceding  Ar- 
ticles, that  any  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  consenting  to  be  in  alliance  with 
the  State,  and  to  accept  its  aid,  upon  the 
condition  of  being  subject  to  the  authori- 
tatiTe  control  of  the  State  or  its  Courts 
in  spiritual  matters, — or  continuing  in 
such  connection  with  the  State  as  involves 
such  subjection, — ^must  be  held  to  be  so 
far  unfaithful  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
Kingand  Head  of  his  Church.  And  upon 
this  ground,  in  accordance  with  the  his- 
tory and  the  constitutional  principles  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  protest  is  to  be 
maintained  against  the  present  Establish- 
ment in  Scotland. 


maintaining  the  lawfulness  and  obligation 
of  separation  from  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
which  dangerous  error  is  tolerated,  or  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  or  the  rights  of 
her  ministry  or  members  are  disregarded. 
Moreover,  though  uniformity  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  Civil  Establishments  of 
religion  is  not  a  term  of  communion  in 
the  United  Presbsrterian  Church,  yet  the 
views  on  this  subject  held,  and  univer- 
sally acted  on,  are  opposed  to  these  insti- 
tutions ;  and  the  statements  set  forth  in 
these  Distinctive  Articles  are  r^^arded  by 
that  Church  as  a  protest  against  the 
Church  Establishment  in  Scotland. 


To  Dr.  Buchanan,  as  Convener  of  the  Union  Committee, 
the  duty  fell  of  laying  this  Statement  on  the  table  of  the 
Assembly;  and  in  referring  to  the  history  of  the  negotiations 
he  dwelt  afresh  on  the  harmony  which  had  hitherto  prevailed. 
"  It  will  be  seen,"  said  he,  "  from  the  Report,  that  the  Com- 
mittee have  at  least  bestowed  no  small  amount  both  of  time 
and  pains  on  the  duty  assigned  them.  Their  meetings,  by 
themselves  separately  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Union 
Committee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  have  been 
nomerous  and  prolonged.  They  have  been  conducted  with 
the  earnestness  and  prayerfulness  to  be  expected  of  Christian 
men  handling  questions  at  once  so  difficult  and  so  sacred. 
The  utmost  freedom  in  discussion  has  been  not  merely  allowed, 
bat  in  every  case  invited  and  encouraged.  (Applause.) 
Nothing  has  been  done  in  any  one  instance  by  votes  or  by 
majorities.  Not  one  solitary  dissent  exists  in  the  minutes  of 
either  Committee — all,  as  yet,  has  been  decided  with  un- 
broken unanimity.  This  more  I  can  say,  and  say  with  equal 
confidence  and  pleasure,  that  the  close  and  frequent  inter- 
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Micse  whL  i^  LoHBinee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
=imi>  w^L^d^  itat  ]D£X3. ten  of  the  Committee  of  this  AasemUy 
bftT»  cioezi  ^TQz^v  i^'^s  beai  to  eveiy  <Mie  of  them  a  aouioe 
cc  TTTiTTTriHi  gragffifantjQ.     (Loud  applaosa)     The  candour, 


?L*  ccGT^esj.  xb^  puienee,  the  Ixotheriy  kindness^  and  not 
jss  tbr  iTz?TyT:«  atilhy,  the  great  intelligence,  and  the  Chris- 
iLaa  visocci  wtikfi  the  members  of  the  United  Piesbyterun 
C:cr*ihsce  zay^  unironulT  di^dayed,  aze  sach  as  haye  drawn 
:c«  u^  oar  bonxired  brethren  who  compose  that  Committee 
:cr  tigbes;  ^taan  and  most  affectionate  regard."      (Cheer&) 

A2r£dkiy.  boweTer,  the  minds  of  some  had  become  disturbed 
:y  the  d:«<icc  of  whether  the  le-estaUishment  of  the  Free 
C&^z^  as  scoe  fotme  time  was  really  too  improbable  to 
te  wcnh  cal^eolating  on  in  a  question  of  inmiediate  action. 
Dr.  Bo^Saran  wass  of  coarse,  very  well  aware  of  the  exist- 
e&ce  of  thai  doobc  and  he  endeayonred  to  meet  it  in  his 
s^^eeeL  In  bis  judgment,  the  political  and  rdigions  condi- 
t:v>n  of  Gn^t  Britain  was  such  as  to  hold  out  no  prospect 
whatever  of  anv  satis&ctory  Slate  alliance,  and  he  earnestly 
urg^  upon  the  Pnesbyterian  Churches  not  to  allow  their 
theoretical  views  of  what  the  Civil  Magistrate  ought  in  barely 
conceivatle  circumstances  to  do  to  hinder  their  drawing  doeer 
to  one  another,  and  so  helping  forward  in  an  effectivo  way 
the  cause  of  evan^relical  reli^rion  in  the  land. 

**  Those  among  us,*'  said  be,  "  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  gneat  reforming  and  evangelistic  woi^  on 
which  our  Church  was  so  energetically  and  successfully  setting 
out  thirtv  years  a£^>,  do  not  need  to  be  told  how  much  we 
wer^  then  bent  on  gathering  up  and  binding  into  one  the 
entire  Presbyterianism  of  our  native  land.  Not  only  was 
there  then  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  smaller  sections  of 
those  who  had  seceded  from  the  Established  Church  might  be 
induced  to  return  within  her  pale,  but  the  desire  at  least  was 
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sincere  and  strong  among  us,  that  even  the  greater  branches 
of  the  Secession  might  at  length  be  so  conciliated  by  the 
measures  then  taken  to  assert  and  vindicate  both  the  Church's 
independent  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  her  members  in  the  choice  and  settlement  of  their  ministers, 
as  to  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  consider  the  question  of 
abandoning  their  old  protest  against  her,  and  even  to  enter- 
tain the  proposal  for  again  joining  her  communion.  I  can 
quite  well  understand,  indeed,  how  difficult  it  may  have  been 
in  their  circumstances,  and  from  their  point  of  view,  to  see 
things  in  the  same  light  in  which  they  appeared  to  ua  But 
I  know  that  I  am  speaking  only  the  simple  truth  when  I  say 
that  it  was  the  fondest  wish  of  our  hearts  that  the  courae  we 
were  Uien  pursuing  might  become  in  the  hand  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  the  means  of  once  more  giving  to  Scotland 
a  great,  united,  and  true  National  Presbyterian  ChurcL 
There  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  we  less  wished  and 
intended  or  anticipated  than  disunion.  Our  grand  aim  was 
to  undo  the  wrong  and  injury  which  the  iniquitous  and 
oppressive  Patronage  Law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deaden- 
ing and  tyrannical  ascendency  of  Moderatism  on  the  other, 
had  entailed  on  our  Church  and  country ;  and  thereby  to 
remove  those  causes  of  offence  to  which  almost  every  breach 
which  time  had  made  in  the  noble  Church  of  our  reforming 
finefathers  is  directly  to  be  traced.  (Applause.)  But  this 
high  aim,  as  followed  out  at  that  time,  and  by  these  means, 
God  was  pleased,  in  his  own  all-wise  and  wonder-working 
way,  entirely  to  defeat  In  spite  of  our  every  effort  to  the 
ecmtraiy,  not  only  did  we  ultimately  fail  in  strengthening 
the  stakes  and  lengthening  the  cords  of  the  Establishment, 
bat  we  were  constrained  by  the  resistless  pressure  of  con- 
•dence  and  Christian  duty  ourselves  to  abandon  it  And  I 
know  this  well,  that  among  the  many  things  that  were  trying 
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aDd  painful  in  the  event  which  then  occurred,  none  grieved 
us  more  than  the  prospect  of  those  religious  divisions  and 
alienations  which  it  carried  inevitably  in  its  train.     For  these, 
indeed,  we  of  course  held  ourselves  in  no  d^ree  to  blame. 
We  felt  then,  and  we  still  feel,  ourselves  entitled  to  lay  them 
all  at  the  door  of  the  Civil  Power,  which  not  merely  refased 
to  sanction  our  claims,  but  declined  even  to  inquire  into  tbe 
grounds  on  which  we  undertook  to  show  that  they  were  part 
and    parcel    of   the   Church's   legaUy    ratified    constitatiooi 
According  to  the  views  we  then  held  upon  that  subject,  and 
which  we  still  hold  as  firmly  as  ever,  the  State,  by  refbsiog 
our  claims  and  sanctioning  the  encroachments  of  the  courts  of 
law,  took  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  rending  asunder  tbe 
Established  Church  rather  than  concede  to  it,  or  recognize  as 
belonging  to  it,  that  right  of  self-government,  in  sole  8obje^ 
tion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  has  conferred  upon 
it,  and  which  it  cannot  sun*ender  or  compromise  without  dis- 
loyalty to  him,  and  without  trampling  on  the  piivil^es  and 
liberties  of  the  Church's  membera      (Loud  applause.)     In  so 
acting,  the  State  committed,  as  we  honestly  and  solemnly 
believe,  not  only  a  great  error,  but  a  great  sin ;  and  gave,  at 
the  same  time,  the  deadliest  blow  to  national  estaMishments 
of  religion  which  their  worst   enemies  could  have  inflicted 
upon    them.       (Applause.)       And    wherefore    was   all  this  I 
Why  was  it  that  God  thus  crossed  us  in  the  great  object  we 
had  in  view  ?     The  question  is  to  be  asked  only  with  th** 
deepest  reverence ;  and  any  answer  that  may  be  given  to  it 
should  be  oflTered  with  diffidence  and  caution.     But  may  na^ 
the  true  answer  be  this,  That  the  time  is  not  yet  come  di^ 
such  a  union  of  Churdi  and  State  as  our  forefathers  struggle 
for,  and  as  we  thought  had  in  substance  been  secured,  can  ht 
realized.    Such  a  union  manifestly  implies  and  requires,  <»« 
fundamental  condition  of  its  existence,  not  only  a  thorou^ 
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scriptural  Church,  Imt  a  thoroughly  Chriaticm  State, — a  State 
Christian  not  in  form  Toerely,  but  in  fact — a  State  at  one 
wUh  the  Church  in  its  faith,  and  representing  a  community 
substantially  of  one  mind  in  its  views  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  rdigUms  trutL  (Cheers.)  Two  cannot  walk  together 
except  they  be  agreed.  And  is  it  not  the  glaring  and  con- 
Bpicaous  fact  that  the  condition  now  spoken  of  as  indispens- 
able to  a  truly  scriptural  Church  and  State  alliance  nowhere 

exists  7 And  if  we  come  nearer  home^  and  look  at  our  own 

Scotland,  what  do  we  see  here  ?  We  see  this :  In  the  one 
country  in  the  world  where  the  grand  problem  of  the  right 
scriptural  relation  between  Church  and  State  has  ever  been 
earnestly  studied, — in  the  one  country  in  which  anything 
like  an  honest  and  earnest  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
realize  the  ideal  which  Scripture  appears  to  present  of  a 
Church  and  State  union, — we  see  in  that  country  the  State 
peremptorily  refusing  and  disallowing  to  the  Church  her  in- 
herent and,  as  she  thought,  legally  ratified  rights  and  liberties; 
and,  by  so  doing,  reducing  the  Church  Establishment  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  mere  sect,  the  wreck  and  fragment  only  of  a 
national  institution,  upheld  at  the  expense  of  being  robbed  of 
its  birthright  liberty,  and,  in  consequence,  dissociated  from 
the  sympathies  and  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the 
Scottish  people.  This,  I  repeat,  is  what  we  see  as  regards 
the  union  of  Church  and  State  where,  after  all,  the  State  is 
certainly  more  entitled  to  be  called  Christian  than  in  any 
other  kingdom  in  the  world.  To  what  conclusion,  then,  do 
these  things  leadt  Surely  to  this, — tliat  if  Christ* s  ChurcJi 
would  maintain  her  freedom,  aTid  do  her  work,  and  occupy 
her  place  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  tlte  ti*uth,  she  must, 
at  least  until  some  great  change  come  over  the  political 
vnrld,  be  contented  to  lean  for  temporal  support  on  her  own 

people  alone.     I  firmly  believe  this  to  have  been  the  great 

28 
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lesson  which  Ood  was  teadiing  us  by  those  aggressums  of  the 
Civil  Power  lohich  brought  on  the  Disruption  of  1843" 

During  1863-64  the  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  only 
between  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches;   bot 
by  the  time  the  speech  was  delivered  from  which  the  above 
is  an  extract,  two  other  Churches  had  sought  admission  to  tlie 
Conferences, — the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  English  Presbyterian  Church.     The  accession  of  the 
former  of  these  bodies  to  the  Union  Councils  was  hailed  bj 
Dr.  Buchanan  with  peculiar  pleasure.      "The  ministera  sod 
members  of  that  Church,"  said  he,  ''are  the  oldest  of  our 
Scottish  Presbyterian  Nonconformista     (Hear,  hear,  and  lood 
applause.)     For  nearly  two  centuries  they  have  maintained 
their  own  separate  standing-ground,  and  have  upheld  with 
remarkable  constancy  and  fidelity  the  pure  Calvinistic  creed, 
the  sturdy  Presbyterian  principles,  and  the  earnest  piety  of 
our  godly  forefathera      (Applause.)      But   on  them  too  the 
spirit  of  Union  has  breathed ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  the 
very  spirit  of  their  old  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,-^ 
grand  object  of  which  undoubtedly  was  to  bring  the  Churches 
to  a  nearer  uniformity,  and  to  a  closer  agreement.    (Applause) 
For  such  a  Presbyterian  Church — a  Church  united,  evangeli- 
cal, and  free — our  fathers  longed,  and  laboured,  and  prayed, 
but  never  were  permitted,  in  its  integrity,  to  behold" 

"  Surely,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  ^ 
have  lived  to  see  the  Nonconformists  of  1689,  the  Seoedewrf 
1735  and  of  1760,  and  the  Disruptionists  of  1843,— to  see. 
in  a  word,  the  ecclesiastical  representatives  of  Richard  Cameroo, 
of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  of  Thomas  Gillespie,  and,  last  and  greater 
of  all,  of  Thomas  Chalmers — (loud  applause) — approa<Jui¥ 
each  other;  not  to  cross,  as  in  other  days,  the  swords  of  angiy 
controversy,  but  to  confer  affectionately  and  prayerftJIy  ^ 
the  subject  of  incorporating  union.      (Applause.)     Is  not  this 
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a  sight  to  send  a  thrill  of  deep  and  grateful  emotion  through 
eyiray  pious  and  patriotic  Scottish  heart  ?  (Applause.)  Who 
can  tell  how  wide  the  sweep  and  range  of  this  movement  may 
yet  prove  to  be?  and  whether  it  may  not  prove  in  the  long 
mn  to  be  Qod's  way  of  at  length  bringing  about,  at  least  for 
Sootland,  that  uniformity  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  government 
which  our  godly  forefathers  so  earnestly  sought  and  strove  to 
realise  ?  (Applause.)  If  the  time  be  drawing  on,  as  many 
things  appear  not  indistinctly  to  indicate,  when,  either  by  the 
operation  of  mutually  repellent  forces  within  the  Established 
Church,  or  by  the  action  of  political  causes  from  without,  that 
body  shall  be  still  further  dismembered,  or,  as  a  State  Estab- 
lishment, be  altogether  broken  up,  who  can  doubt  that  all  in 
it  who  love  and  cherish  the  old  evangelical  faith  and  the  old 
Fkesbyterian  Church  principles  of  the  Scottish  Reformation 
will  then  find  their  ultimate  and  only  legitimate  resting-place 
alongside  of  ourselves  in  the  Free  and  United  Church  of  Scot- 
land? (Loud  applause.)  Yes;  and  who  can  tell  whether  it 
may  not  be  in  this  way  that  God  will  teach  to  our  rulers  the 
duty  they  owe  to  the  Church  of  Christ?" 

In  laying  his  report  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly,  Dr. 
Buchanan  did  not  ask  any  opinion  to  be  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  Churches  could  unite  on  the  basis  of  agreeing  to 
differ  upon  the  points  specified.  The  statement  submitted  was 
•imply  for  the  information  of  the  House,  and  all  that  was  ex- 
pected was  the  reappointment  of  the  Committee  for  further  con- 
sultation. Nevertheless,  another  debate  ensued ;  raised  on 
this  occasion  not  by  Dr.  Gibson,  who  went  with  the  majority, 
but  by  Dr.  J.  Julius  Wood  He  had  already  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  incorporating  union  was  impossible,  and  he 
proposed,  accordingly,  that  the  prosecution  of  that  object  should 
be  abandoned.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  the 
dissolution  of  the  Committee.     He  wished  it  to  be  still  con- 
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iinued — ^in  order  that  it  might  stimulate  (Xhoperatian.  This 
suggestion,  however,  was  felt  to  be  essentially  illogical;  and 
in  the  end  the  Assembly  became  once  more  unanimoQ& 
Nothing  in  the  judgment  of  the  representatives  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  had  yet  emerged  to  make  a  Union  seem 
inconsistent  with  that  Church's  principlea 

But  here,  unfortunately,  we  open  a  new  and  much  leei 
attractive  page  in  the  history  of  the  movement      The  opposi- 
tion to  the  Union  which  had  appeared  at  the  very  outset^ 
became  gradually  more  intense.     By  means  which  we  do  not 
now  care  to  think  of  or  remember,  attempts  were  made  to 
excite  prejudices  which  at  first  had  no  existence.     And  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  the  excitement  on  the  subject 
grew  so  great  that  the  question  was  pressed  by  the  other 
negotiating  bodies  on  the  Free  Church,  of  whether,  in  view  of 
the  spirit  displayed,  it  was  worth  their  while  to  continue  the 
conferences   any   longer  ?      Dr.    Buchanan,    and    those  who 
sympathized  with   him,  felt  keenly   the   natuiulness  of  the 
appeal ;  and  they  resolved,  accordingly,  to  ask  the  Assembly 
of  1867  to  say  if  the  measure  of  agreement  already  ascer- 
tained was  in  their  opinion  such  as  to  hold  out  any  reasoDAUe 
hope  of  ultimate  incorporation, — if,  in  short,  it  would  serve  any 
good  purpose  to  go  further.      By  a  majority  of  346  to  120 
the  Assembly  gave  an  aifirmative  answer  to  the  question,  and 
the  Union  Committee  was  directed  to  proceed  as  before  with 
its  work      But  the  decision  brought  on  a  crisis  within  the 
Committee  itself      Several  members  of  it  at  once  resigned; 
and  thereafter  began  a  war  outside,  which,  like  all  civil,  and 
especially  like  all  religious  wars,  was  far  more  bitter  than 
those  which  take  place  between  alien  nations. 

One  common  method  of  offence  employed  in  those  days 
was  to  exhibit  proofs  of  what  was  called  the  inconsistency  ^ 
the  leaders  of  the  new  movement     These  men,  it  was  custom* 
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ary  to  baj,  had  in  their  time  been  themselves  within  an 
Establishment,  and  had  defended  it  devotedly  against  Volun- 
taryism. And  now,  it  was  triumphantly  argued,  they  were 
turning  their  backs  upon  their  own  principles,  and  going  over 
shamelessly  to  the  enemy.  The  author  of  "  The  Ten  Years' 
Conflict"  appeared,  of  course,  to  be  a  peculiarly  fair  target 
for  such  small  criticism.  Had  he  not,  of  old,  published 
lectures  in  favour  of  Establishments?  Had  he  not  gone  to 
London  to  plead  with  successive  Governments  for  State 
endowments?  How,  then,  could  such  a  man  hold  up  his 
bee  before  the  community,  and  propose  to  join  with  a  body 
which  difiered  from  him  so  much  as  to  have  conscientious 
objections  to  the  acceptance  of  State  aid  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Buchanan,  like  his  friend  Dr.  Candlish,  was  not  usually 
careful  to  answer  such  chargea  He  never  pretended  to  have 
been  so  far-seeing  in  his  youth  as  to  have  needed  no  further 
light  in  his  riper  years ;  and  he  never,  accordingly,  made  an 
idol  of  consistency.  But  in  the  Assembly  of  1867  he  made 
reference  to  what  was  sometimes  said  about  himself,  in  a 
statement  which  we  quote,  not  so  much  because  of  its  bearing 
on  the  Union  Controversy,  but  because  it  is  of  some  intrinsic 
historical  interest  The  lecture  of  which  he  speaks  has  been 
referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  volume,  and  it  is 
earious  to  hear  his  comments  on  it  after  an  interval  of  four- 
and-twenty  years. 

"There  is  a  certain  publication,*'  said  he,  "which  some 
unknown  benefactor  most  generously  hands  in  at  my  door 
every  month — (laughter) — in  the  April  number  of  which  there 
la  an  article  headed,  in  conspicuous  type,  '  Dr.  Buchanan  on 
the  Establishment  Principle.'  (Renewed  laughter.)  It  con- 
sists all  but  entirely  of  extracts  from  a  lecture  of  mine,  written 
and  published  in  Glasgow  in  1835,  amid  the  heats  of  an  excit- 
ing controversy.     I  have  no  doubt  the  extracts  wore  quite 
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correctly  made,  though  no  copy  of  the  invaliiAble  ori^nal  is 
now  in  my  possession.  These  extracts  have,  I  soppoee,  been 
raised  up  from  the  obscurity  into  which  they  had  so  unde- 
servedly fallen — (renewed  laughter) — and  reproduced  at  this 
particular  time  as  presenting,  in  contrast  with  some  of  my  more 
recent  utterances,  one  of  those  truly  lamentable  examples  of 
human  inconsistency  and  instability  which  are  so  common  in 
these  evil  times  in  which  it  is  our  lot  to  live.  (Loud  laughter.) 
The  article  in  question  is,  in  short,  a  very  perfect  specimen  of 
the  argwraentum  ad  invidiam — a  very  frequent  and  fiEivourite 
style  of  argument  with  the  periodical  in  which  it  occurs — 
(continued  laughter  and  cheers) — a  style  of  argument  whidi, 
however  much  it  may  embitter  a  discussion,  never  really 
serves  the  interests  of  truth.  (Cries  of  Hear,  hear,  ftod 
cheera) 

"  In  this  particular  case,  the  argimient  is  a  simple  and  far- 
ing absurdity.  Let  me  ask  the  Assembly  to  look  at  it  for  a 
moment.  It  really  deserves  attention ;  not  in  the  least,  indeed, 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  light  it  indirectly 
throws  on  the  true  source  and  occasion  of  much  of  that  prejudice 
and  misapprehension  with  which,  in  many  minds,  the  present 
Union  movement  has  had,  and  still  has,  to  contend.  In  1835, 
when  my  lecture  was  delivered.  Voluntaryism  was  understood 
to  mean  what  I  then  most  strenuously  opposed,  and  what  I 
would  oppose  just  as  strenuously  to-day.  What  that  Volun- 
taryism was,  the  following  extract  &om  my  lecture  will  suffi- 
ciently show.  It  contains  the  sum  and  essence  of  my  whole 
argument  against  the  views  with  which,  on  one  side  of  the 
controversy.  Voluntaryism  was  then  identified.  The  extract 
runs  thus: — 

" '  In  a  word,  if  the  Church  Establishment  doctrine  were 
rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  Voluntaryism  adopted  in  its  stead, 
no  bond  could  be  formed  between  a  nation  and  Him  who  is 
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the  Qod  of  nations.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  Voluntary  system 
that  its  atheistical  spirit  and  tendency  unequivocally  appear. 
For  if  Qod's  authority  and  truth  are  not  to  be  recognized  by 
the  king  upon  his  throne^  by  legislators  in  the  senate,  by  judges 
on  the  bench^  by  the  statute-book  in  its  laws, — is  it  not  mani- 
fest that  the  nation,  in  that  case,  is  placed  in  the  position  of 
practically  disowning  Qodl  Civil  government  is  expressly 
declared  in  Scripture  to  be  Qod'a  own  ordinance,  and  rulers 
are  there  pronounced  to  be  his  ministers  for  good  unto  the 
people;  and  yet,  according  to  the  Yoluntaiy  theory,  the  civil 
government  must  disown  the  veiy  Being  from  whom  its  own 
authority  is  derived ;  rulers  must  disclaim  all  subordination  to 
that  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  whose  servants  they  them- 
selves are.  In  a  word,  according  to  the  Yoluntaiy  system, 
Qod  must  be  virtually  excluded  from  the  government  of  his 
own  world.' 

"  Now,  Moderator,  I  am  not  able,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
to  say  where  we  got  our  materials  for  drawing  such  a  picture 
of  Voluntaryism  as  that;  but  that  undoubtedly  was  what 
we  then  supposed  Voluntaryism  to  be.  And  I  have  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  such  were  the  Voluntaryism 
of  the  present  United  Presbyterian  Church,  there  could  be 
no  union  between  tliem  and  us.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheera) 
Did  any  such  gulf  yawn  between  us,  that  Church  and  ours 
eoald  not  possibly  come  together.  In  the  face  of  a  difference 
•0  great  and  so  vital,  negotiations  about  union  would  never 
have  been  entered  on  at  alL  But  what  more  has  any  Tnan  of 
ecmdouT  and  common  sense  to  do  than  to  lay  the  extras  I 
have  read  alongside  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  which  are 
now  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly,  and  which  have  been  so 
nobly  vindicaied  and  so  heartily  accepted  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  in  order  to  see  that,  in  the  extra^^t  in 
question,  I  condemned  n^tliing  which  the  United  Presbyterian 
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Church  does  not  in  these  AHidea  condemn  with  equal  dear- 
nes8  and  force.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

"  How  the  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  VoIuntaiyisQi 
of  the  present  day  is  so  unlike  and  opposite  to  the  Yolun- 
taryism  which  my  lecture  described,  I  hardly  know,  nor  does 
it  much  concern  me  to  find  it  out  If,  like  Frankenstein's 
monster,  it  was  conjured  into  existence  by  incantations  of  our 
own ;  if  it  was  the  mere  spectre  of  our  nightmare-dieam — 
the  raw  head  and  bloody  bones  of  an  imagination  distem- 
pered by  the  heats  of  an  angry  controversy — it  was  neverthe- 
less a  reality  to  us  at  the  time.  We  fought  with  it  as 
vehemently  as  if  it  had  been  veritable  flesh  and  blood.  (A 
laugh.)  The  truth  is,  I  dare  say,  that,  for  thinking  so  ill  as 
we  did  of  each  other's  position  and  principles  in  that  memor- 
able warfare,  both  we  and  our  opponents  were  not  a  little  to 
blame.      (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

"  If  the  Voluntaries  of  those  days  used  sometimes — as  I 
am  pretty  sure  they  did — ^language  which  seemed,  at  least 
logically,  to  lead  to  the  sort  of  conclusions  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  impute  to  them,  I  am  just  as  sure  that  we,  on  our 
side,  laid  ourselves  quite  as  open  to  misconstruction  too.  I 
am  sure  that  we  were  by  no  means  so  careful  as  the  subse- 
quent Disruption  controversy  taught  us  to  be,  in  defining  the 
place  and  power  we  conceded  to  the  Civil  Magistrate  in  rela- 
tion to  religion  and  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  most  especially 
am  I  sure  that,  in  speaking  of  Church  establishments  and 
State  endowments,  we  assigned  to  them  a  position  of  impo^^ 
ance  and  indispensableness  which  we  are  very  far  from 
assigning  to  them  now.  (Cheers.)  We  were  in  the  habit 
of  talking  about  the  State's  duty  to  endow  the  Church  in 
terms  which  could  hardly  fail  to  convey  the  idea  that  we 
believed  it  to  be  exclusively  the  State's  duty — a  duty  with 
which  the  members  of  the  Church  had  little  or  nothing  to  da 
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Nay,  more — and  I  cannot,  without  a  feeling  of  shame,  recall 
the  fact,  which  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  now 
hearing  me — we  were  accustomed  to  ridicule  the  language  of 
our  opponents,  the  Voluntaries,  when  they  spoke  of  it  as  a 
privilege  that  the  people  should  be  called  on  to  give  of  their 
own  money  to  uphold  the  ordinances  of  God.  Yes  ;  many  a 
foolish  and  heartless  sneer  upon  that  subject  was  uttered  in 
those  days,  which  not  even  the  most  extreme  anti-Voluntary 
would  allow  himself  to  utter  now.  It  is  not  for  either  party, 
therefore,  to  be  throwing  stones  at  the  other.  Each  party,  I 
believe,  looked  at  its  own  position  by  far  too  exclusively  from 
one  side ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  differences  between  us 
appeared  to  be  far  more  and  greater  than  they  really  were. 

"  Time  and  the  course  of  events  have,  happily,  allowed  the 
blinding  dust  raised  by  that  fierce  controversy  to  fall,  and 
have  placed  both  parties  in  a  much  more  favourable  position 
for  calmly  and  candidly  reconsidering  the  whole  question  in 
dispute.  And  the  consequence  is,  that,  to  the  genuine  sur- 
prise of  many,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  all,  we  now  find  that 
oar  agreement  is  immensely  greater  and  our  difference  incon- 
ceivably less  than  we  once  imagined  them  to  be." 

Still,  with  all  this,  he  admitted  frankly  that  there  did 
exist  in  this  connection  a  difference  between  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches.  The  Free  Church  could  not 
say  that  it  would  never,  under  any  circumstances,  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  the  State,  or  receive  State  assistance.  But 
with  reference  to  Vie  practical  importance  of  the  differences 
thus  implied,  he  again  insisted  that  it  was  not  such  as  to 
justify  two  bodies  that  were  agreed  in  all  other  respects  to 
eoTVtinue  in  a  state  of  separation.  And  he  enforced  his  own 
conclusions  on  the  matter  by  a  remarkable  utterance  of  Prin- 
cipal Cunningham.  Dr.  Cunningham  had  come  to  be  so 
thoroughly  convinced  that  a  good  understanding  between  the 
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non-established  Churches  of  Scotland  was  indispensable,  thit 
he  was  inclined  to  attach  more  value  to  a  friendly  alliaaoe 
with  them  than  even  to  the  most  satisfactory  anangemeot 
that  could  now  be  entered  into  with  the  State. 

" '  Even/  said  he,  '  if  the  State  were  to  make  to  us  |m>- 
posals  which,  viewed  in  themselves,  involved  nothing  tbit 
was,  in  our  apprehension,  inconsistent  with  the  full  recognition 
of  all  our  rights  and  liberties  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  we  vjguU 
oMach  very  great  weight,  in  deciding  upon  t&em,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  way  and  manner  in  which  our  a/xejpiaiM 
or  refuaal  would  hear  upon  our  reiUUion  to  the  other  ChuvAn 
of  Christ — (cheers) — as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  Aai 
the  maintenance  of  a  strict  relation  between  the  Churches  cf 
Christ  in  a  community  would  have  a  far  more  importai^ 
bearing  upon  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of 
Christ's  people  than  anything  the  civil  power  could  do,* 

"  '  The  question  of  National  Establishmerds*  Dr.  Coniiiog- 
ham  had  also  said,  'is,  with  the  views  and  in  the  ^reufnr 
stances  of  the  Free  Church,  a  purely  theoretical  one ;  aid  of 
this  I  feel  confident,  that  before  the  period  come,  if  it  eoif 
come,  when  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  shall  make  to  the  Frte 
Church  proposals  which  she  could  for  a  moment  entertain, 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  that  country  tmll  have  cMaind  to 
such  a  unity  of  sentiment,  and  such  a  cordiality  of  affection 
for  each  other,  as  to  secure  united  and  harmonious  adicn  in 
regard  to  all  important  matters  that  mxiy  bear  upon  Af 
welfare  of  each  and  all  of  them,* 

"  What,''  Dr.  Buchanan  asked,  "  is  this  but  to  say,  wW 
must  be  self-evident  to  every  thoughtful  mind,  that  if  the  w 
but  unimaginable  contingency  spoken  of  should  really  come  to 
pass, — if  so  marvellous  a  change  should  be  wrought,  wiito 
any  period  about  which  we  need  to  concern  ourselves,  upon 
the  people  and  parliament  of  this  kingdom,  as  that  they  sbooM 
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be  of  one  heart  and  one  soul  as  to  the  true  doctrine,  worship, 
diflcipline,  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Christ, — that 
marvellous  work  of  grace  upon  the  State  must  be  contem- 
poraneous with,  or  rather  the  fruit  of,  such  an  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  Qod  upon  the  Churches  of  Christ  themselves, 
that  the  path  of  duty  to  all  of  them  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  so  plain  as  to  make  disagreement  and  disunion  impossible. 
(Applause.) 

"  Such,  Moderator,  are  the  views  upon  the  question  which, 
in  one  form  or  another,  we  shall  have  this  day  to  dispose  of, 
that  were  pronounced  by  that  eminent  man  by  anticipation, 
80  to  speak,  two-and-twenty  years  ago.  Without  knowing, 
or,  at  any  rate,  without  at  all  remembering,  that  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham had  written  the  statements  I  have  now  quoted,  I 
had  myself,  after  a  careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  arrived  at  the  very  conclusions  these  statements 
set  forth.  When,  therefore,  my  attention  was  recently  called 
to  them,  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  afforded  me  a  satisfaction 
of  the  liveliest  kind — a  satisfaction  in  which  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  this  Assembly  will  be 
found  to  share."     (Applause.) 

A  large  majority  of  the  Assembly  did  indeed  endorse  these 
▼iewa  But  from  this  date  (1867)  a  blow  was  given  to  the 
speedy  prospects  of  Union,  and  a  fresh  impetus  given  to  a 
controversy  which  makes  by  far  the  saddest  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Free  Church. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE    CONTROVERSY. 


It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  to  give,  in  a  dispassionate  way,  t 
minute  aecoont  of  the  outward  history  of  the  Union  Contro- 
versy.     It  is  a  story  which  will  by-and-by  be  well  wofth 
telling,  as  a  suggestive  episode  in  the  Church  History  of  Soot^ 
land.     But,  in  the  meantime,  many  of  the  men  who  took  t 
prominent  part  in  it  are  still  living;  and  the  wounds  it  left 
are  too  fresh  to  make  it  wise  to  risk  exposing  them  needlesdj. 
All,  therefore,  that  we  propose  to  do  in  this  chapter  is,  to  saj 
a  word  or  two  by  way  of  giving  the  rationale  of  the  violent 
opposition  which  was  offered  to  the  movement,  and  to  show, 
by  some  extracts  from  his  correspondence  and  otherwise,  how 
Dr.  Buchanan  bore  himself  in  connection  with  the  controveny. 
We  may  very  well  assume  that  posterity  will  feel  pooled 
by  the  events  of  the  period  through  which  we  have  recently 
passed.     The  theory  advanced  by  some  of  those  who  resisted 
the  Union  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Free 
Church  had,  in  twenty  years,  fallen  away  from  their  principle 
But  that  is  not  at  all   likely  to  find  acceptance ;  for  two 
reasons, — first,  because  almost  all  the  men  that  had  taken  the 
lead  in  the  exodus  were  still  surviving ;  and,  second,  becan* 
the  very  ideas  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  negotiation* 
begun  in  1863  had  been  expressed  with  approval  in  I84S. 
Had  the  Union  movement  been  inaugurated  by  a  jouxifp 
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race,  after  all  the  men  were  dead  who  had  fought  through 
the  Ten  Years'  Conflict,  there  might  have  been  some  perti- 
nence in  the  assumption  that  the  step  taken  was  beyond 
what  the  fathers  would  have  sanctioned.  But  the  significant 
circumstance  is  this,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Chalmers, 
Qordon,  Cunningham,  and  Gray,  there  were  still  surviving,  in 
1863,  all  the  men  who  had  very  specially  signalized  them- 
selves either  by  their  eminent  services  as  leaders  in  the 
struggle  for  independence,  or  by  their  marked  personal  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  Free  Church.  What  Chalmers, 
Qordon,  and  Gray  would  have  said,  had  they  lived  to  look  at 
things  in  the  light  of  1863,  is  a  question  which  no  one  is 
competent  to  answer  dogmaticaUy.  In  regard  to  Cunning- 
ham, however,  this  is  a  fact  which  can  never  be  gainsaid, 
that  it  was  an  utterance  of  his  which  contributed  immediately 
and  effectively  with  other  things  to  the  actual  commencement 
of  the  Union  negotiationa  The  utterance  to  which  we  refer 
occurred  in  his  famous  speech  in  1861  on  the  question  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Australia. 
''There  is  nothing,"  said  he  on  that  occasion,  "  in  the  Formula 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  which  I  have  any  ob- 
jection. I  could  sign  it  myself  It  does  not  contain  an 
aasertion  of  Voluntaryism ;  and  they  receive  the  Confession 
of  Faith  just  with  the  very  same  qualification  and  explanation 
which  we  have  now  introduced  into  our  Formula,  and  which 
IS  just  the  very  same  as  that  embodied  in  the  Second  Article 
of  the  basis  of  the  United  Church  of  Victoria."  The  speak- 
ing of  these  words  was  regarded  by  many  United  Presby- 
terians as  the  holding  out  of  the  olive  branch.  When  such 
a  man  as  Dr.  Cunningham  was  able  and  willing  to  say 
pnblicly  that,  so  far  as  the  question  of  principle  was  con- 
cerned, he  could  himself  become  a  minister  of  their  Church, 
how  was  it  possible  for  them  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
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than  that  the  time  for  Union  must  be  drawing  near?  And, 
as  a  matter  of  ts^ci,  it  was  this  declaration  which  actually  set 
the  movement  agoing  within  that  particular  denominatioiL 

As  to  other  men,  there  were  surviving,  the  ecdesiastiai 
statesman  of  the  period,  Alexander  Dunlop;  the  historian  of 
the  Conflict,  Robert  Buchanan ;  the  greatest  preacher  and 
orator  of  the  time,  after  Chalmers,  Robert  S.  CandUsh;  Uie 
pioneer-missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Alexander 
Dufi*;  the  loyal  and  patriotic  advocate  of  the  Church's  daims 
in  Parliament,  Fox  Maule;  the  most  scholarly  Scottish  theo- 
logian of  the  day,  Patrick  Fairbaim;  and,  not  to  speak  (d 
many  others,  the  two  men  whom  we  naturally  associate  witb 
Chalmers  and  Buchanan  as  the  greatest  material  bene&etors 
of  the  Free  Church — Thomas  Guthrie,  to  whom  it  owed  iti 
manses,  and  Robert  Macdonald,  to  whom  it  was  indebted 
for  its  schoola  These  were  all  living  when  the  proposal  was 
made  to  draw  together  the  non-estabUshed  Churches  of  Soot- 
land,  so  as  to  form  them  into  one  Evangelical  PresbTteriaa 
Communion.  And  the  ftiture  historian  who  notices  Uie 
£Eu;t  that  all  these  men  were  heart  and  soid  in  fiivour  of  the 
proposal  which  was  made,  will,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  hesitate 
about  accepting  the  incredible  theory  that  the  movement 
they  represented  was  one  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  principles 
for  whose  sake  they  had  made  so  many  sacrificea 

Another  and  very  different  explanation  can  be  given  of 
the  outbreaking  of  the  controversy,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  it  in  as  distinct  a  way  as  possible: — 

1.  The  roots  of  the  differences  which  appeared  during  the 
Union  contendings  can  be  traced  far  further  back  than  1861 
The  truth  is,  that,  as  in  all  bodies  with  any  life  in  thm 
there  very  soon  appeared  in  the  Free  Church  two  marked 
drifts — one  ecclesiastico- traditional,  the  other  generoosly 
evangelical     On  all  points  of  doctrine  and  ordinary  Church 
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woik,  the  two  parties  into  which  in  coarse  of  time  the 
Qeneral  Assembly  became  visibly  shaded  off  were  heartily 
and  earnestly  at  one.  But  almost  from  the  first  some  men 
showed  a  disposition  to  look  at  things  from  standpoints  other 
than  those  occupied  by  their  brethren ;  and  more  and  more 
it  came  to  be  expected  that,  for  example,  Dr.  Gibson  should 
disagree  in  matters  of  policy  with  Dr.  Buchanan.  The  very 
first  instance  of  divergence  appeared  in  connection  with  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  when  Dr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Cunningham, 
and  men  of  their  stamp,  were  on  one  side,  and  Dr.  Gibson 
and  others  of  a  like  mind  were  on  the  other.  But  in  course 
ot  time  there  emerged  another  occasion  of  difference,  by  a 
reference  to  which  the  nature  of  the  two  drifts  may  be 
explained.  At  the  Disruption,  several  of  the  Professors  in 
the  Universities  joined  the  Free  Church.  The  presence  of 
Episcopalians  there  had  been  for  many  years  winked  at. 
But  in  the  then  state  of  feeling  it  seemed  out  of  the  question 
to  allow  Free  Churchmen  to  remain  within  the  walls  of  any 
national  institution,  and  efforts  were  made  by  the  Establish- 
ment to  accomplish  their  expulsioa  The  result  was  an 
agitation  for  the  abolition  of  University  Tests,  in  connection 
with  which  the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative  parties  in  the 
Free  Church  took  opposite  sides,  and  in  doing  so  showed 
that  they  were  respectively  influenced  by  considerations  and 
regulated  by  principles  which  would  necessarily  separate  them 
during  the  discussion  of  almost  all  practical  questions.  Dr. 
Gibson  was  a  dogmatist  He  made  up  his  mind  in  his  youth 
as  to  what  it  would  be  absolutely  and  finally  best  to  see 
lealixedy  and  he  refused  to  entertain  any  proposal  to  admit 
new  light  or'  to  adjust  old  formulas  to  meet  new  facta 
Henoe  he  opposed  the  abolition  of  University  Tests,  although 
maintenance  inevitably  implied  the  indefinite  continu- 
of  a  system  under  which  the  members  of  his  own 
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Church  were  shut  out  of  our  seats  of  learning;  and  he  did 
so  for  reasons  which,  if  they  had  been  applied  all  roand, 
would  soon  have  left  the  Free  Church  alone  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth.     To  take  what  was  possible,  as  an  instalment  for 
what  was  ideally  best,  was  a  plan  which  had   no  attrac- 
tion   for   him.       He    cut    out    beforehand   his    scheme,  and 
having  settled  that,  he  put  his  foot  down,  and  would  listen 
to  no  such  reasoning  as  that  we  live  in  an  impracticable 
world,  and  must  be  content  sometimes  to  do  with  things  as 
things  will  do  with  us.     Dr.  Gibson,  in  course  of  time,  be- 
came the  recognized  leader  of  a  party;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  party  so  led  must  have  come  to  tell  as  a  disturbing 
force  in  the  Union  movement.     The  promoters  of  that  move- 
ment were  far-seeing,  practical  Christian  men.     What  they 
proposed    involved    no    sacrifice    of    principle,    but   it  was 
undoubtedly  a  step  forward  taken  in  a  laige-hearted  way  in 
the  interest  of  the  evangelization  of  the  country.     And  one 
can  feel  no  surprise  that  against  a  drift  so  distinctly  Liberal 
the  instincts  of  a  hard  ecclesiastical  Conservatism  rebelled. 

2.  This  is  true  also,  that  as  the  negotiations  proceeded,  and 
the  combatants  came  to  realize  more  perfectly  what  opinions 
they  actually  held,  there  did  emerge  difierences  of  view,  whidi 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  previously  latent  For  example : 
Dr.  Candlish,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  1864,  spoke 
of  a  misunderstanding  which  had  been  cleared  up  dining  the 
year's  negotiations.  The  misunderstanding  was  this.  *'The 
Voluntaries,*'  he  said,  "  thought  that  our  Establishment  prin- 
ciple carried  us  so  far  as  almost  to  identify  Church  and  State; 
or  at  least  so  far  as  to  viaJce  civil  government,  as  suA,  Ttd 
upon  Christianity,  upon  grace,'*  It  afterwards  turned  oat 
that  this  misunderstanding  was  not  then  thoroughly  cleared 
up.  In  course  of  time  it  became  plain  that  some  in  the  Fr» 
Church    did    hold    a   doctrine    about   Establishments  vU<^ 
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did  virtually  make  the  Civil  Magistrate  a  Church  officer 
and  so  identified  Church  and  State;  and  among  those  who 
accepted  such  teaching,  Union  was,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question. 

But  there  was  another  point  about  which  Free  Churchmen 
came  to  be  conscious  of  the  pressure  of  a  far-reaching  differ- 
ence. It  was  in  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the 
permanent  significance  of  the  Claim  of  Bight.  Some  under- 
stood that  document  not  merely  to  mean  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  been  illegally  deprived  of  its  status  and  emolu- 
ments at  the  Disruption  by  a  misreading  of  the  law,  but  that 
in  it  we  of  the  Free  Church  have  literally  a  permanent  legal 
title  to  the  National  Establishment.  This  view  was  pressed 
80  &r,  that  those  who  held  it  insisted  that  it  would  be  a 
right  thing  in  itself  for  the  Government  at  any  time  to  dis- 
establish the  body  at  present  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  endow- 
ments, and  to  place  the  Free  Church  in  its  room.  Now, 
otheiB  with  the  lapse  of  years  had  been  brought  to  look  at 
the  matter  more  temperately.  While  holding  as  strongly  as 
ever  that  the  Free  Church  had  been  forced  out  of  the  Estab- 
lishment by  an  unjustifiable  breach  of  its  concordat  with  the 
State,  they  had  been  led  by  events  to  see  two  things  more 
clearly  than  they  had  formerly  done.  The  first  was,  that 
the  endowments  belong  of  right  to  no  Church,  but  are  the 
property  of  the  nation.  And  the  second  was,  that  even  if 
the  British  nation  were  to  come  sincerely  to  repent  of  its 
conduct  before  1843,  it  would  be  quite  improper  to  attempt 
to  right  the  wrong  by  re-establishing  the  Free  Church  at  the 
expense  of  its  neighbours.  A  National  Establishment  in  a 
country,  it  was  felt,  can  only  be  justified  when  it  embraces 
within  it  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  whatever  means 
the  State  may  take  ultimately  to  atone  for  the  wrong  it  did 

mi  the  Disruption,  there  ought  to  be  no  wish  to  see  it  making 
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a  reparation  which  might  be  sentimentally  pleasing  to  as, 
but  which  would  be  seriously  objectionable  in  itsel£  The 
difference  which  emerged  in  connection  with  these  views  told 
necessarily  on  the  controversy.  Men  discovered  that  they 
did  not  so  entirely  agree  with  one  another  as  they  seemed 
to  do  in  the  enthusiastic  Assembly  of  1863;  and  so  the 
battlei  went  on. 

3.  Another  explanation  of  the  opposition  to  the  Union  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  by-and-by  it  became  increasio^y 
apparent  that  the  idea  of  a  return  to  the  EstabliahTnent  was 
being  entertained  in  some  quarters  as  by  no  means  an  illusoiy 
one.     What  lay  at  the  very  root  of  the  origin  of  the  propostl 
for  incorporation  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
the  assumption  that  the  question  of  National  EstaUishmeiits 
had  come  to  be  for  all  Free  Churchmen  merely  thecureticiL 
In  the  Colonies  the  Presbyterians  of  every  name  had  come 
together  and  formed  Union   Churches  without  veiy  mneb 
difficulty,  because  there  it  was  believed  the  formation  of  s 
State   Church   would   never  be  attempted  ;    and  whan  the 
negotiations  commenced  in  Scotland,  it  was  thought  that  the 
process  would  be  equally  easy  as  between  the  Churches  whid 
were  themselves  disestablished.     But  it  was  discovered  ere 
long  that  what  could  be  accomplished  almost  without  friction 
in  a  cleared   country,  was  a  very  much  more  trouUeeome 
business    in   a   country  where    a    State   {Establishment  still 
continued  to  exist. 

This  distracting  influence  told  in  various  ways.  There  weie 
some  who  frankly  said  that  if  they  were  in  Australia  they 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  approving  of  Union  be- 
tween two  such  bodies  as  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterisn 
Churches;  but  that  in  Scotland  they  shrank  from  conunittiflg 
themselves  to  a  step  which  seemed  to  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  all  hope  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Nation^ 
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EBtablishment  was  to  be  for  ever  abandoned.  With  such,  the 
hindrance  did  not  exist  in  the  region  of  principle,  but  only 
in  that  of  expediency.  In  the  case  of  others,  however,  the 
motives  which  influenced  them  to  hang  back  were  very 
diflerent  We  can  now  say  this  without  any  hesitation  or 
fareach  of  charity,  because  some  of  those  who  were  loudest  in 
their  profession  that  they  were  opposing  the  Union  from  Free 
Church  ground  have  shown  what  was  really  in  their  hearts  by 
themselves  going  back  to  the  Rstablishment  Such  instances 
warrant  us  in  affirming  that  Moderatism  had  to  some  extent 
re^ypeared  in  the  Free  Church.  It  was  in  fact  distinctly  trace- 
able by  its  well-known  marka  It  could  be  seen  in  the  place 
aaugned  by  it  to  material  as  against  spiritual  considerations 
— ^in  its  want  of  &ith  in  the  Christian  people — in  its  low 
views  of  the  Church,  and  its  anxiety  to  place  it  under  the 
coercion  of  the  courts  of  law — and  in  the  exaggerated  import- 
ance which  it  attached  to  State  Patronage  and  Endowments. 
Men  animated  by  the  spirit  of  such  a  system  were  naturally 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  a  movement  which  threatened  to 
take  them  further  from  the  centre,  and  to  their  disloyalty  is 
to  be  attributed  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  all  the 
Uttemess  wherewith  the  controversy  was  charged. 

Perhaps  we  may  add,  also,  that  what  helped  to  give  strength 
to  this  counter-current  was  the  fact  that  as  the  contendings  pro- 
eeeded  the  Established  Church  began  to  show  signs  of  a  will- 
ingness to  meet  half-way  those  who  were  moving  toward  it 
In  an  unsettling  age,  the  prolonged  tolerance  of  an  Establish- 
ment which  was  benefiting  only  a  section  of  the  people  was  not 
to  be  expected ;  and,  naturally  enough,  it  was  looking  out  for 
alliea.  Such  allies  seemed  to  present  themselves  in  the  Anti- 
Unionists  of  the  Free  Church,  and  the  reforms  of  which 
ao  much  has  since  been  made  were  effected  to  meet  their 
demands.    That  the  changes  so  accomplished  have  not  availed 
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to  draw  away  any  true  and  intelligent  Free  Churchman,  is  in 
its  way  a  most  significant  circumstance.  But  although  the 
overtures  have  caused  no  breach  in  our  ranks,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  they  must  have  told  as  a  distracting  force  at 
a  time  when  two  theories  of  the  ecclesiastical  future  of  the 
country  were  being  pressed  earnestly  upon  public  attention. 

4.   Only  one  other  remark  may  be  made  in  this  connection. 
It  is  this,  that,  as  the  war  waxed  hotter,  a  very  sincere, 
although  we  are  persuaded  a  very  mistaken  belief,  took  hold 
of  some  good  men,   that  the  success  of  the  Union  move- 
ment was  threatening  the  foundations  of  National  Religion. 
What  gave  rise  to  that  apprehension  was  the  expression  of 
certain  extreme  views  on  the  Voluntary  side.      In  vain  was 
it  pointed  out  that  what  the  Churches  recognized  and  were 
bound  by  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Common  Principles,  and 
that  if  stress  were  to  be  laid  on  the  utterance  of  exaggerated 
sentiments  by  individuals  on  the  one  side,  the  rule  must  go 
round,  and  the  excesses  weighed  also  on  the  other.     By  the 
time  matters  had  reached  this  point,  feeling  ran  too  high  to 
be  allayed  by  reasonings  and  explanations.     The  Highlaods 
in  particular,  by  exaggerated  statements  and  violent  appeob, 
had  been  roused  into  wild  opposition.     And  things  had  come 
to   this  pass,  that  if  the  Union  had  been  consummated  in 
1873,  the  unity  of  the  Free  Church  would  have  been  broken 
up  in  a  way  that  would  have  made  that  Church  a  spectacle 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world.    The  proposal  to  incorpor- 
ate the  negotiating  Churches  was  therefore  in  the  meantime 
wisely  laid  aside.      But  the  ten  years'  conferences  were  not 
altogether  in  vain,  nor  did  they  issue  in  no  practical  result 
Besides   that  the   non-established   Churches   now  know  Boi 
believe  in  each  other  as  they  never  did  before,  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  agreed  to  whereby  all  these  Churches  hs^"* 
been  brought   into  one  great  confederation ;   and  all  their 
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ministers  are,  under  certain  conditions,  interchangeable.  This 
is  already  a  virtual  union ;  and  few  can  entertain  any  serious 
doubts  about  the  achievement  in  the  long  run  of  the  still 
closer  combination  after  which  Dr.  Buchanan  so  earnestly 
aspired. 

In  giving  below  a  selection  from  the  multifarious  corre- 
spondence which  was  carried  on  during  these  years,  our  aim 
is  simply  to  exhibit  the  spirit  in  which  the  negotiations  were 
conducted.  The  letters  are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  through  them  some  glimpses  are  supplied  of  the  course  of 
the  history.  To  those  who  lived  through  the  controversy, 
the  incidental  references  to  current  events  will  be  sufficiently 
intelligible.  But,  for  the  sake  of  others,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  opposition  to  the  Union  was  offered  by  some  on  doctrinal 
and  financial  grounds,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  of  a  difference 
about  the  place  of  the  Civil  Magistrate ;  and  as  the  conflict 
thickened,  and  all  available  means  were  used  to  defeat  the 
enterprise,  the  battle  was  waged  along  the  whole  line. 
At  first,  those  who  were  friendly  to  Union  took  the  matter 
very  quietly.  But  the  force  of  circumstances  constrained 
them  at  last  to  vigorous  action,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
majorities  in  the  Assembly  were  fully  maintained  to  the  end, 
and  that  the  whole  subject  came  to  be  understood  in  a  way 
that  could  Dot,  in  other  circumstances,  have  been  expected. 

{Dr,  Buchanan  to  Dr,  Cairns.) 

"  GLA800W,  May  14,  ISOS. 

**  I  understand  the  Union  question  comes  up  in  your  Synod  to-morrow. 
It  seems  to  me  nndcsirable  to  be  discussing  it  very  largely,  and  especially 
to  be  going  at  any  length  into  details  regarding  it,  at  this  early  stage. 

**  Tlie  desideratum,  as  it  seems  to  nie,  is  to  get  the  broad  fact  admitted 
and  recognized,  that  the  union  contemplated  is  greatly  desirable,  and  then 
to  have  a  select  Committee  of  wise  and  candid  men  appointed  to  look  at  it 
more  clonely,  and  to  confer  about  it  with  any  simihir  Committee  named  by 
the  Free  Church. 
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**  There  are  some  people  who  have  a  great  faculty  for  raisiiig,  g^orti, 
but  none  at  all  for  laying  them.  There  are  ghosts  enough  already  stalking 
about  on  the  arena  of  this  Union  question,  frightening  the  women  and 
children,  and  affording  ample  materials  for  the  'fearful  and  the  unbeliering' 
to  descant  upon.  Don't  let  us  raise  any  more ;  but  let  us  try  so  to  bring 
the  light  of  calm  and  candid  inquiry  to  bear  on  those  that  are  actually 
abroad,  as  to  scare  them  back  into  their  graves.'' 

(Dr,  Buchanan  to  Dr,  Beitk) 

"  BiRKHiLL,  SriBLnro,  J^  iS,  ISSl 

**  I  should  have  written  you  sooner,  to  let  you  know  the  result  of  the 
late  Union  meetings,  but  I  had  a  bad  bilious  attadc,  which  the  fatigue  and 
excitement  of  the  meetings  did  not  help  to  put  away. 

'^  The  meetings  were  most  satisfactory.    Nothing  could  be  more  clear, 
emphatic,  and  earnest  than  the  utterances  of  our  United  Presbyterian 
friends  on  all  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel.    The  Beformed  Pre^- 
terian  brethren  took  a  most  interesting  and  effective  share  in  the  diacosBon, 
which  was  really  most  edifying  and  most  instructive.    I  could  wish  it  had 
been  possible  our  whole  Church  could  have  heard  it.     It  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  sub-committee,  to  draw  up  an  extended  minute, 
exhibiting  the  entire  agreement  of  all  the  sections  of  the  joint  committee 
on  the  great  articles  of  the  faith.    In  a  word,  the  late  meetings  have,  in  mj 
opinion,  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  cause  of  Union.     Our  Befonned 
Presbyterian  friends  are  a  great  accession  to  the  cause.     E^ery  point  was 
thoroughly  canvassed,  and  no  sort  of  divergency  was  found  to  exist 

"  It  was  an  interesting  circumstance  that  in  our  own  Free  Church  Com- 
mittee Gibson  frankly  confessed  that,  having  more  closely  examined  the 
Brown  and  Balmer  trials,  he  was  obliged  to  say  that  no  formal  charge  of 
heresy  cotdd  be  made  out  against  them;  and  that  it  really  seema  to  have 
amounted  only  to  this,  that  they  had  used  rash  and  unguarded  language. 

"  Gibson  behaved  remarkably  well  in  the  discussions. 

"  F,S, — Dr.  Harper,  Dr.  Bobson,  and  Mr.  Bobertson  of  Irriiie,  all 
leading  men  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  spoke  to  me  sepantdj 
and  spontaneously  regarding  my  address  on  the  Sustentation  Fund;  and 
all  expressed  themselves  to  the  effect  that  the  address  had  greatly  impreoed 
their  minds  as  to  the  importance  of  our  financial  system,  and  aa  to  iti 
decided  superiority  to  their  own.  They  further  said  that,  for  their  pAiti) 
they  were  now  quite  prepared  to  concur  in  adopting  such  a  fund  io  the 
United  Church. 

"  I  felt  this  to  be  very  encouraging." 

(Dr  Buchanan  to  Dr,  Beitk.) 

"  Glasgow,  Uomck  ff,  ISSS. 
'*  I  have  been  much  gratified  by  your  letter,  assuring  me,  aa  it  doe^* 
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that  one  in  whose  judgment  I  have  so  much  confidence  thinks  I  threaded 
mj  way  safely  through  the  complications  of  Dr.  Forbes's  overture. 

"  I  quite  believe  with  you  that  what  looked  so  adverse,  and  was  pro- 
bably meant  to  be  so,  has  '  turned  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance '  of  the 
Union  cause. 

"  I  found  everybody  in  great  joy  about  it  at  the  Union  Committee. 

^  We  had,  as  Mr.  Cameron  would  tell  you,  a  most  satisfactory  meeting 

yesterday.    Even  Dr.  Wood  was  apparently  quite  satisfied ;  and  Dr.  Begg, 

as  he  assured  me,  was  entirely  so.     He  thinks  the  Union  movement  never 

was  in  so  good  a  position  as  now.     I  am  sure  you  would  have  enjoyed  the 

meeting." 

(Dr.  Cairns  to  Dr,  Buchanan.) 

**  Bkbwick,  June  i,  1866, 

''Great  occupation  yesterday  hindered  me  from  expressing  my  great 
thankfulness  at  the  issue  of  your  discussion,  and  my  obligations  to  yourself 
for  your  most  admirable  speech.  God  has  again  helped  us  through ;  and 
the  kindly  tone  of  the  whole  discussion,  even  from  the  adverse  members, 
waa  a  proof  of  his  gracious  presence.  I  do  not  fear  any  more  trouble 
aboat  doctrine,  after  the  speech  of  Principal  Fairbaim,  who  has  laid  us  all 
under  great  obligations.  I  speak,  of  course,  only  for  myself ;  but  I  hope 
all  will  be  satisfied." 

(Dr,  Bttchanan  to  Mr,  Meldrum,) 

"  Glasgow,  Dtetmhtr  11, 1866, 

*'  Dr.  Candlish  means  to  ask  two  or  three  United  Presbyterian  ministers, 
and  Dr.  Goold  from  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  to  meet  one  or  two 
of  us  at  the  Oflices  on  Tuesday  the  18th,  at  eleven  A.M.,  to  talk  over  the 
intended  meaning  of  the  phrase,  'An  open  question,'  as  applied  to  the 
principle  of  State  Endowments  for  religion  in  connection  with  the  Union 
movement  I  have  seen  the  leading  United  Presbyterians  here  on  the 
point,  and  find  their  views  regarding  it  identical  with  ours." 

(J)r,  Ckiimi  to  Dr,  Buchanan.) 

"  Berwick,  AprU  26, 1867. 

**  What  is  still  more  important  is  the  debate  in  our  Supreme  Courts.  I 
<iid  not  speak  last  year ;  but  mean,  if  I  can,  to  do  so  thi&  I  feel  that  we 
have  now  reached  the  pinch  of  the  question,  and  that  every  one  who  has 
had  any  responsibility  in  connection  with  it  must  come  forward.  My  view 
iiy  that  our  S3rnod  ought  generally  to  approve  our  Articles  of  Agreement ; 
hot  without  giving  them  anything  of  symbolical  or  quasi-symbolical 
authority,  but  merely  as  a  kind  of  tentative  utterance  preparatory  to  a 
basis  of  Union.  This  is  now  due  alike  to  you  and  to  ourselves;  and  I 
think,  also,  that  we  should  emphatically  endorse  what  our  own  Committee 
and  our  Presbyteries  generally  have  said,  as  to  the  points  of  difference  lying 
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oatside  these  articles  beiDg  made  matter  of  forbearance.  This  should  eTcn 
be  put  to  the  vote,  if  need  be ;  and  thus  the  way  cleared  for  yoar  action. 
If  we  be  favourable,  as  I  hope  and  believe  we  shall  be,  I  trust  your  As- 
sembly will  see  its  way  more  or  less  directly  to  take  the  same  ground  about 
forbearance,  and  thus  virtually  remove  the  first  head  of  the  programme 
out  of  the  way.  I  have  not  consulted  any  one  on  the  subject ;  but  mj 
own  view  is  distinct  and  clear,  that  the  firmest  line  of  action  Is  now  the 
safest  and  the  best.  May  God  grant  that  this  great  work  go  forward,  ai 
hitherto,  in  spite  of  every  hindrance,  it  has  done." 

{Dr,  Harper  to  Dr,  Buchanan.) 

"  JjEOB,  Map  16, 18S7. 

"We  have  had  a  most  triumphant  vote  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod — 389  for  Dr.  Caims's  motion,  39  for  the  adverse  one  by  Mr.  Benton 

"  I  consider  every  difficulty  in  our  Synod,  on  the  score  of  prindple, 
finally  and  completely  surmounted.    Latu  Deo  f 

(Dr,  Btichanan  to  Dr.  Caims.) 

**  Glasgow,  Mag  16, 1967. 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  intruding  a  single  line  upon  you,  even  in  the 
midst  of  your  engrossing  work,  to  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart  for  joor 
noble  oration  on  the  Union  question.  It  cannot  fail  to  give,  both  in  yoar 
Church  and  ours,  an  immense  impulse  to  the  Union  cause.  I  thank  God 
for  carrying  both  you  and  the  Synod,  as  a  body,  so  successfully  and  so 
worthily  through  a  difficult  and  deeply  important  passage  in  the  hiatoij  of 
the  Union  movement. 

"  The  division  settles  the  question  as  to  what  your  Church  thinks  aboQt 
the  articles  of  agreement,  and  demonstrates  that  the  sort  of  Yolantaijianif 
with  the  ghost  of  which  Begg  and  Gibson  still  labour  hard  to  frighten  the 
weaker  brethren  in  the  Free  Church,  is  indeed  dead  and  buried,  if  ever  it 
really  walked  the  earth  at  all.'' 

(Dr.  Harper  to  Dr.  Buchanan.) 

"  Millie  /,  i«7. 

'^  Surely  the  good  cause  of  Union  must  be  making  progress,  when  yon  on 
carry  a  motion  in  favour  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one  !  and  that  notwith- 
standing active  and  persistent  efforts,  fair  and  unfair,  to  turn  the  tide  the 
other  way. 

"  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  you  never  distinguished  yourself  more 
than  in  your  speech  on  Thursday, — so  luminous  in  the  presentation  of  yowr 
case ;  so  firm  and  resolute,  yet  unchallengeable  and  dignified  in  tone ;  with 
just  as  much  of  the  philippic  thrown  in  as  was  needful  to  scathe  the  tactiei 
of  some  who  would  deter  the  Assembly  by  menace  from  the  prosecution  of 
a  course  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  is  the  path  of  duty." 
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(Dr.  Cairns  to  Dr,  Biichanan,) 

"  June  2, 1867. 

**  I  have  just  read,  with  intense  interest  and  thankfulness,  the  resolt  of 
jour  great  debate.  For  the  noble  speech  you  gave  I  deeply  thank  you, 
and  all  the  other  leaders  in  this  discussion.  It  has  been  a  time  to  be 
remembered.  I  feel  sad  when  I  think  of  Dr.  Begg  and  his  friends,  and 
their  resignation.  Would  that  it  had  been  otherwise,  and  that  they  could 
hMve  taken  and  kept  their  natural  place  to  the  end !  But  the  crisis  did 
not  admit  of  any  other  action  than  on  both  sides  we  took.  May  God  now 
guide  us  onward,  and  keep  the  great  movement  in  his  own  hand  !  I  am 
much  solenmized  at  the  whole  aspect  and  issue  of  things.'' 

(Dr.  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Cairns.) 

"  Frex  Assembly  Hall,  June  S,  IS67. 

*^  I  have  this  moment  received  your  kind  and  gratifying  letter.  Our 
debate  was  one  of  many  marked  indications  that  the  finger  of  God  is  in 
this  great  Union  movement.  The  whole  strength  of  argument  was  on  the 
nde  of  Union.  The  soul  of  the  Assembly  was  wholly  and  heartily  with  the 
Union  cause. 

**  The  Union  will  now  go  on ;  and  that  very  circumstance,  as  you  justly 
nj,  cannot  but  deepen  in  the  mind  of  all  of  us  the  sense  of  responsibility." 


(Dr.  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Beith.) 

"  Glasgow,  June  7, 1867. 

"  How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God  !  We  shall  now  be  able,  in  the 
Committee,  to  get  much  closer  to  each  other's  minds,  and  to  search  far 
more  thoroughly  every  question  that  comes  before  us. 

^  Meeting,  as  our  United  Presbyterian  friends  have  had  hitherto  to  do, 
with  such  a  spirit  of  suspicion  and  hostility  as  certain  parties  displayed, 
it  was  impossible  they  could  unbosom  themselves  on  any  subject.  It  was 
a  matter  of  necessity  to  them  to  be  always  in  an  attitude  of  defence ; 
and  real  confidential  conference,  on  many  points,  was  made  impossible. 

"  It  was  altogether  a  wonderful  Assembly." 

(Dr.  Duff  to  Dr.  Buchanan.) 

"  June  7, 1867. 

"  Yes ;  the  Union  question  is  truly  a  great  and  weighty  subject,  requiring 
much  wisdom  and  much  prayer  for  Divine  guidauce.  It  is  one  in  which  I 
have  always  felt  the  liveliest  interest,  though,  from  my  never  getting  into 
the  condition  of  being  wholly  well,  and  from  constant  and  severe  relapses 
into  a  worse  state,  I  have  never  been  able  to  pay  that  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  subject  which  otherwise  I  would  have  done. 

**  My  only  difficulty,  therefore,  in  joining  the  Committee,  arises  from  my 
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comparative  uuacquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  vitallj  important  dit* 
cussioDs  in  which  the  Committee  has  been  so  long  engaged,  and,  come- 
quently,  from  my  uselessness  as  a  member. 

'^Besides,  for  several  months  to  come  it  is  moat  probable  ihai  1 
shall  be  away  from  Edinburgh,  in  the  sooth,  and  so  unable  to  attend 
meetings. 

*^  But  if,  with  these  known  drawbacks,  which  I  think  it  right,  in  aD 
fairness,  to  state,  yourself  and  other  members  still  wish  me  to  join  the 
Union  Committee,  I  shall  gladly  do  so, — first,  as  a  disciple,  to  learn  the 
past  and  the  present ;  and  then  be  ultimately  prepared  to  assist  in  any 
way  in  which  God  may  put  it  in  my  power  to  da 

'^  To  be  able  to  assist,  even  in  the  humblest  possible  way,  towards  the 
attainment  of  so  blessed  a  consummation  as  a  sound  scriptural  Union,  I 
would  reckon  no  ordinary  honour.'' 

(Dr.  Buchan<m  to  Dr.  Bmny.)  ..  ^^^  ,  ^ 

*'  I  think  we  should  try,  at  this  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
after  all  the  late  exciting  proceedings,  to  get  it  pervaded  by  a  high  Chm- 
tian  and  brotherly  tone  of  feeling ;  and  that,  to  this  end,  we  should  have 
special  prayer.  I  have  written  Charles  Brown  on  this  subject,  and  Itave 
asked  him  to  be  present.  The  events  by  which  Providence  has  relieved 
the  Committee  of  those  elements  of  discord  and  irritation  that  so  often  dit- 
quieted  us,  and  which  sometimes  lowered  most  unpleasantly  and  unhappilj 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  our  discourses,  have  given  us  an  opportonitj  d 
getting  our  minds  brought  into  a  better  frame,  and  having  the  whole  sub- 
ject handled  and  dealt  with  in  a  more  befitting  way.** 

(JDr,  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Cairns,) 

*^  The  first  meeting  for  the  year  of  the  Joint  Union  Committee  is  draw- 
ing on.  I  feel  very  deeply  and  increasingly  the  solemnity  of  the  drcoD- 
stances  in  which  we  are  henceforth  to  carry  on  this  great  woik.  On  the 
side  of  progress  a  great  advance  has  been  made  by  the  resolutions  arriTed 
at  in  the  late  meetings  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  negotiating  Chorebea 
On  the  other  hand,  on  the  side  of  opposition,  the  formation  of  aomethiag 
like  a  party  in  the  Free  Church  is  an  unpleasant  event,  and  one  which 
calls  for  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Union,  of  great  drcmi- 
spection.  In  the  interests  of  the  great  and  sacred  cause  we  are  dealiflS 
with,  we  will  need  much  of  the  wisdom  that  oometh  from  above,  and  d 
the  love  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  would 
be  very  suitable  to  mark  the  sense — which,  I  am  sure,  we  all  have^— <rf  the 
great  responsibility  that  lies  on  us,  were  we  to  have,  at  our  first  meetiog* 
special  prayer  for  the  Divine  guidance.  To  inaugurate  our  proceediogs  ia 
this  way  would  be  most  agreeable,  I  cannot  doubt,  to  all  the  sections  6t  the 
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JcHnt  Committee ;  and  if  we  were  to  begin  with  spending,  say,  one  hour, 
in  prayer,  asking  a  member  of  each  of  the  Committees  to  take  part  in  these 
levotions,  and  interspersed  with  the  reading  of  short  portions  of  Scripture, 
Biigfat  we  not  hope  to  get  a  double  blessing  on  our  deliberations  ? 

**•  I  yenture  most  respeotfullj  to  make  this  suggestion  to  you  as  joint- 
xmTener  of  the  Committee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  lest  our 
bonoored  father.  Dr.  Harper,  may  not  be  present  at  the  evening  meeting 
3I  yoor  Committee  on  Monday  the  15tlL  I  am,  besides,  unwilling  to 
tnmble  him  unnecessarily  with  correspondence.  I  hare  written  Dr. 
Chariwt  Brown  on  this  same  subject,  and  have  expressed  my  hope  that  he 
liill  make  an  effort  to  be  present  with  ua 

^  How  sad  about  Dr.  James  Hamilton  !  The  accounts  yesterday  were 
KNiiewhat  more  favourable,  though  I  fear  that,  as  regards  his  public  life 
ind  ministry,  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  return  to  his 
postb  He  is  one  of  those  un\q\kt  men  who,  when  they  disappear,  have 
00  successors. 

^  The  Assembly,  and  the  subsequent  yisitatioD  of  Presbyteries  on  behalf 
of  the  new  movement  for  increasing  the  Sustentation  Fund,  in  addition  to 
other  and  ordinary  work,  has  pretty  well  used  me  up.** 

(JDr.  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Rainy,) 

'*  December  9, 1867. 

**  If  this  Union  movement — so  gravely  and  solemnly  begun,  so  deliber- 
itely  followed  out  for  five  years,  and  which  has  brought  to  light  the  exists 
noe  of  such  an  amount  of  agreement  on  the  highest  questions  that  should 
interest  the  Church  of  Christ — is  to  be  abandoned,  let  us  take  care  to  see 
to  it  that  God  is  actually  shutting  us  up  to  a  cause  involving  such  tremen- 
iom  responsibilities,  and  which  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  consequences 
irhieh  one  positively  trembles  to  contemplate." 

{Dr,  Buchanan  to  Mr,  Mddrum.) 

"  Glasgow,  December  10, 1867. 

**  In  issuing  the  notices  to  the  members  of  the  Free  Church  Union  Com- 
nittse  for  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  the  17th  at  seven  p.m.,  please  add,  ^  The 
!ksinnan  requests  a  full  attendance.' 

**  My  reason  for  this  arises  out  of  the  published  manifesto  of  the  mal- 
xmients.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  consultation  should  take  place 
vithoiit  delay,  as  to  the  right  way  of  meeting  this  attempt  on  the  part  of 
%  portion  to  concuss  the  ChurcL 

**  There  is  great  nsk  just  now  of  timorous  people  losing  their  heads  and 
bong  frightened  out  of  their  propriety. 

**  All  the  more  is  there  need  for  calmness,  deliberation,  and  firmness. 

''The  movement  reminds  me  of  the  desertion  and  treachery  of  the 
fkriy^  whidi  was  probably  the  main  cause  of  determining  the  Government 
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to  do  nothing,  and  thereby  the  means  of  bringing  out  what  was  a  much 
better  thing  than  a  settlement — namely,  the  Disruption. 

"  Let  us  be  watchful,  and  wait,  and  €rod  will  make  our  way  fJain.' 

{Dr,  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Beith.) 

"  Glasgow,  Janmainf  IS,  1S61 
*^  I  am  in  good  hope  that,  amazing  as  the  existing  excitement  is,  it  wiH 
work  for  good.     It  will  arouse  the  mind  of  the  Church ;  and  when  ma 
have  had  time  to  examine  the  real  state  of  the  question,  truth  and  comiDOi 
sense  are  sure  to  prevail 

*^  Meanwhile,  we  have  much  need  of  that  wisdom  which  God  hM  lo 
graciously  encouraged  us  to  ask,  in  difficult  times,  from  him.' 

(Dr,  Bitchanan  to  Dr.  Cairns.) 

**  Glasgow,  April  U,  JS68. 

"  God's  hand  is  so  manifestly  and  wonderfully  present  in  the  eveoti  d 
this  time,  and  especially  as  regards  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  tint, 
with  you,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  Irish  question  as,  in  his  great  aod  ood* 
prehensive  plan,  meant  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  Union  movement. 

^^  I  have  this  very  day  received  a  letter  from  Ireland,  asking  me,  oi 
behalf  of  not  merely  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  but  expresdy  oi 
behalf  of  a  number  of  leading  clergymen  in  the  Irish  Established  Churdt, 
to  send  information  about  our  Free  Church  Sustentation  Fund,  as  they  feel 
the  necessity  of  setting  their  house  in  order,  and  are  looking  to  us  for  ligbt 
as  to  how  it  may  be  done." 

{Dr.  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Rainy.) 

••  Map  11 1X8. 

*'  Light  is  surely  breaking  in  on  our  Union  difficulties.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  have  acted  nobly.  Surely  Caims's  magnanimous  speech 
must  tell  on  those  who  are  bent  on  obstructing  Union  at  any  price,  and  thai 
at  all  hazards.  The  speech,  too,  of  M^Leod  of  Birkenhead  on  the  Sustentir 
tiou  Fund,  shows  how  decidedly  the  United  Presbyterian  ministen  aR 
drawing  towards  our  financial  systeuL  It  will  be  a  glorious  thing  if  we  ca 
establish  our  Scotch  Free  Church  Presbyterianism,  United  Presbyteriiniai 
and  lieformed  Presbyterianism  included,  on  the  solid  platform  of  a  gn>l 
common  Central  Fund.  It  is  the  true  and  the  only  way  to  reduce  State 
endowments  to  a  position  of  unimf>ortance,  and  to  satisfy  those  who  have 
the  greatest  reliance  on  them  that  they  can  quite  well  be  dispensed  witk 

{Dr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Mddrum.) 

"  Glasgow,  Ma^  14.  J^ 
"  I  have  just  read  with  very  great  satisfaction  the  United  Presbjrt«ri*» 
discussion  on  Union.     It  is  truly  admirable, — so  wise,  so  magnanimooi,  io 
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xmdliatoTj.    It  will  tell  powerf uUj,  I  am  Bure,  in  fayour  of  the  Union  cause 
n  oar  Chorch." 

{Dr.  Harper  to  Dr.  Buchanan.) 

"  LiiTH,  May  16, 1868. 

**  At  the  cloee  of  our  discussion  on  the  Union  question  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  I  certainly  felt  that  all  had  ended  well ;  and  the  plear 
ure  I  have  in  looking  back  upon  it  is  enhanced  twofold  to  find  that  it  has 
pYVD  you  so  much  satiafoction.  I  never  doubted  that  we  should  arrive  at 
%  favourable  conclusion;  but  I  was  not  without  fear  that  some  hasty  word 
might  be  spoken  which  Anti-Union  brethren  of  the  Free  Church  might 
tern  into  an  additional  element  of  irritation  to  the  distressing  conflict  in 
vhich  you  are  now  involved.    But  nothing  of  the  kind. 

""rhe  entire  absence  of  everything  provocative,  and  the  conciliatory 
tone  adopted  towards  the  dissentient  brethren,  must,  I  should  think,  have 
KMne  mollifying  efl'ect  on  Drs.  Gibson  and  Begg  and  their  following,  and 
10  tend  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  when  the 
■object  of  Union  comes  before  them." 


(Dr.  Buchanan  to  Dr,  Rainy.) 

'  May  19, 1868. 


u 


**  Your  letter,  with  its  record  of  perplexing  proposals,  forcibly  recalls  to 
my  mind  the  state  of  matters  with  which  the  (Church  was  harassed  in  con- 
naetion  with  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill  and  Sir  George  Sinclair's  clause,  before 
tlia  Disruption.  They  looked  so  like  non-intrusion  that  it  seemed  hard  to 
refuse  them,  with  the  certainty  of  the  great  break-up  of  '43  as  the  inevit- 
ible  consequence  of  doing  so. 

**  But,  happily,  the  Church  got  the  dust  out  of  its  eyes,  and  would  not 
itself  to  be  seduced.  Some  of  those  proposals  which  your  letter 
look  uncommonly  like  Union  ;  and  those  who  make  them  mean 
Union — just  as,  at  least.  Sir  George  Sinclair  meant  non-intrusion. 

^  But  any  sentence  that  recalls  the  resolution  of  last  Assembly,  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  putting  a  stain  upon  it,  however  slight  and  guarded,  amounts  to 
an  intimation  that,  on  the  footing  of  the  resolution  of  last  year.  Union  is 
giwn  np  ;  and  on  the  footing  of  the  resolution  of  last  year,^K>n  the  only 
footing  on  which  Union  is,  or  can  be,  a  practical  question,— o)  course  the 
ooning  down  of  a  hairbreadth  from  the  ground  of  that  resolution  is  tanta- 
it  to  giving  the  thing  up." 


(Dr.  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Rainy.) 

"  Notfember  tS,  1868. 

**  I  am  anticipating  with  no  ordinary  interest  Gladstone's  exposition  of 
the  process  by  which  he  has  passed  from  his  Church  and  State  theory  of 
1830  to  his  Irish  Disestablishment  position  of  to-day.  I  have  just  seen,  in 
to-day's  HertUd^  the  opening  of  the  question,  from  which  I  gather  that  he 
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means  to  take  up  the  ground  that  the  State,  as  now  oonstiiated,  is  no  longv 
in  a  position  to  decide  for  the  nation  which  is  the  true  Churdi,  being  the 
religiously  composite  body  it  now  is ;  and  that  if  it  is  to  prefer  any  one 
Church  nowy  it  must  have  the  people's  concurrence.  I  do  hope  he  will  be 
found  to  have  taken  a  standing-ground  that  wiU  be  firm  beneath  his  feet' 

{Dr.  Buchanan  to  Dr.  BeitL) 

"  Glasgow,  ITavember  tS,  1868. 
'*  My  conviction  is,  that  instead  of  letting  these  discussions  go  on  as  thej 
have  done,  in  the  form  of  attacks  made  on  us  the  Unionists,  it  will  beoooe 
our  imperative  duty  to  turn  it  the  other  way,  and  that  we  should  beoooe 
the  assailants.  Anti-Unionism  will  otherwise  destroy  the  Free  OhuidL  For 
what  is  this  Anti-Unionism  but  a  reaction  against  Free  Churchiem,  and  t 
cropping  up  again  of  Erastiamsm  and  Moderatiam ! " 

(Dr.  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Beith,) 

"  Glasgow,  FArwaty  5, 1889. 

*^  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  encouraging  lettera  None 
of  the  newspaper  reports  of  my  speech  give  it  in  full;  and  the  i2mv 
has  left  out  several  of  the  things  in  it  I  was  most  anxious  to  hsfv 
published. 

*^  All  this,  however,  will  now  be  remedied.  It  will  appear  in  a  psmphkC 
form  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  copy. 
My  sole  aim  has  been  to  endeavour  to  turn  the  current  of  the  Oiurdi^ 
thoughts  into  the  old  Disruption  channel,  which  if  the  very  duumel  of 
providence  and  of  the  times.  There  are  men  among  us  who,  if  they  coukL 
would  throw  it  back  into  the  rut  of  Moderatiam  and  slavish  dependence  ob 
the  Civil  power. 

''  I  believe  the  heart  of  the  Church  is  still  sound ;  and  my  hope  is,  tint 

this  present  movement,  if  wisely  and  vigorously  followed  up,  will,  under 

God,  make  that  heart  pulsate  with  fresh  life  and  vigour,  not  only  as  regtrde 

Uniou,  but  as  regards  our  whole  spiritual  work,  local  and  general,  ae  e 

Church." 

(Dr.  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Rainy.) 

"  Glasgow,  AprU  8, 1889. 

"  I  have  just  been  reading  the  report  of  a  discussion  which  took  pbee 

two  days  ago  in  the  Presbytery.     What  but  mischief,  if  not  mil 

to  our  Church,  can  come  of  such  a  state  of  things?  I  am  heart-sick  of  it  I 
have  borne  up  hitherto,  hoping  against  hope  that  men  would  come  to  tbeir 
senses.  But  the  Lord  has  surely  some  controversy  with  us  that  we  do  not 
understand,  and  ou  account  of  which  he  is  involving  us  deeper  and  deeper 
in  these  painful  conflicts.  All  the  more  must  we  seek  to  know  why  he  ii 
so  dealing  with  us,  and  what  he  would  have  us  to  do.  I  sometimes  think  it 
is  my  own  position  at  the  head  of  the  Conunittee  that  may  have  got  sooe- 
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bow  to  be  a  caose  of  ofifence  to  the  brethren  who  are  fighting  with  ua  so 
unrelentingly  on  this  question.  I  see,  moreover,  that  preparations  are  in 
the  course  of  being  made  by  the  same  party  for  a  fresh  controversy  regard- 
ing the  Sustentation  Fund. 

"  At  my  time  of  life,  I  cannot  stand  much  more  of  this.  It  brings  back 
what  I  remember  Chalmers  saying  to  me  not  long  before  his  death :  *  I 
could  go  on  somewhat  longer  v>orking  for  this  great  interest  of  our  Church, 
bat  I  cannot  go  on  wrangling  about  it'  I  have  the  same  feeling  so  strongly, 
that  I  feel  myself  in  the  course  of  being  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
were  best  for  both  myself  and  for  the  Church  that  I  should  withdraw — at 
least  from  any  presiding  place  in  connection  with  these  questions — and 
leave  them  in  younger  and  stronger  hands.  Both  the  Union  question  and 
the  Sustentation  Fund  have  reached  a  point  at  which  the  wish  to  be  done 
in  maturing  them  is  in  such  a  sense  complete  as  might  admit  of  my 
retirement  without  injury  to  these  questions  themselves,  and  without  dis- 
honour to  myself.  I  have  given  utterance  to  these  feelings  to  no  one 
hitherto.    It  is  for  the  present  in  confidence  that  I  now  express  them  to 

yoo." 

(Dr,  Buchanan  to  Dr,  Rainy.) 

"  Glasgow,  December  f ,  J869, 

**  Is  it  really  hopeless  to  approach  Begg  and  his  friends,  and  to  endea- 
Tonr  to  get  an  end  put  to  this  fratricidal  war  7  If  it  goes  on,  it  is  not  merely 
tbe  mischief  of  obstructing  the  proposed  Union  we  have  to  anticipate,  but 
tbe  worse  mischief  of  making  a  schism  within  our  own  Church — a  schism 
which,  whether  it  bring  about  separation  or  not,  will  effectually  alienate  us 
from  one  another,  and  destroy  the  life  of  the  Church. 

"  I  am  writing  to  Caodlish  to  the  same  tune  to-day.  Will  you  and  he 
talk  it  over  with  Moncreiff  and  Brown,  and  any  other  you  like?  If  you  see 
any  daylight  as  the  result  of  such  a  conversation,  I  should  most  willingly 
go  to  Edinburgh  any  day  to  help  in  following  it  up. 

**'Bj  proposing  to  put  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  adherence  to  the 
Standards  pure  and  simple,  with  the  allowance  of  the  qualification  with 
which  they  are  accepted  by  the  negotiating  Churches  recognized  in  some 
form  or  other,  it  might  be  possible  surely  to  come  to  some  understanding, 
•ad  then  to  secure  an  incalculable  amount  of  good,  and  to  avert  an  equally 
iocalcolable  amount  of  evil 

**  If  Begg  can  be  moved, — and  he  has  said  nothing  to  make  this  impoe- 

«ble  if  the  matter  were  put  on  the  footing  above  indicated, — the  others,  I 

am  confident,  would  give  way.     Ireland  might  help,  and  possibly  Moody 

Stuart" 

(Dr,  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Madagan.) 

"  Glasgow,  December  5, 1869. 

**  The  accoant  of  the  deeply  interesting  proceedings  at  Pittsburg,  which 
afypean  in  yesterday's  Daily  Review^  and  which  I  had  read  some  days  ago 
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in  the  Pittsburg  paper  sent  me  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Stuart,  cannot  fail  to  help 
very  powerfully  the  Union  movement  in  this  country.  The  noble  reiolre 
to  raise  a  thank-offering  of  a  million  sterling,  to  be  devoted  to  misnoni,  ii 
evidence  of  the  goodness  and  pleasantness  of  dwelling  together  in  onitj. 
Ood  is  commanding  the  blessing. 

**  I  have  written  to  Candlish  and  Rainy  yesterday,  suggesting  wbetiMr 
in  some  way  we  should  not  put  to  Dr.  Begg  Abner's  question  to  Joth, 
*  Is  the  sword  to  devour  for  ever?'  It  is  plain,  if  he  and  his  frieodi 
go  on  as  they  have  been  doing,  it  will  indeed  be  'bittemesB  in  tlif 
latter  end.' 

'*  You  may  remember  that  when  the  American,  Dr.  Davidson,  came  in 
with  his  telegram  to  last  Assembly,  and  announced  the  certain  prospect  d 
the  Union  now  accomplished,  Begg  got  up  and  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  Union  on  a  like  footing  of  adherence  to  the  Standards  would  be 
welcomed  by  him.  Now  Begg  could  not  but  know  that  the  Americui 
have  long  since  put  the  Establishment  doctrine  out  of  the  Standards.  II, 
therefore,  there  was  any  intelligence  in  his  remark,  it  should  be  held  to 
imply  that  if  only  we  would  put  aside  the  Articles  of  Agreement—aiMl 
all  new  bases  of  union — and  be  content  with  adherence  to  the  Standirdi 
on  the  American  footing  of  liberty  as  to  the  Establishment  question,  k 
would  see  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Union.  I  have  an  impresaoi 
that  this  is  a  way  of  escape  which  he  may  not  be  unwilling  to  avail  himself 
of.  I  know  that  some  at  least  of  the  Anti-Unionists  would  be  satisfied  witk 
such  a  settlement  And  what  I  wish  Candlish  and  Bainy  and  some  othen 
of  you  in  Edinburgh  confidentially  to  consider  is  this,  whether  the  tine 
has  not  come  for  opening  some  communication  with  Dr.  Begg  on  thii  poisl 
What  think  you  of  this?" 

(Dr.  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Rainy.) 

*•  February  S,  lO/. 

'*  I  do  not  see  my  way  at  all  to  do  anything  whatever  hoc  statUj  excfft 
to  make  up  our  minds  and  be  on  the  watch.  My  belief  is  that  statefloeB 
will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  Voluntaries  have  put  themselves  out  of  oooft 
for  any  daim,  by  the  fact  of  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  State 
Endowments  for  Churches  were  unlawful  I  see  nothing  in  which  theTiuKl 
we  could  agree  as  to  this  movement  of  the  Established  Church,  except  is 
saying  that  the  application  is  too  late,  and  that  as  the  majority  of  tk 
Scottish  people  were  hopelessly  estranged  from  the  Establishment,  it  shool^ 
be  disestablished,  and  its  funds  bestowed  on  the  cause  of  wAtinn^l  edocatios 
in  all  its  branches. 

"  The  action  of  Government  may  throw  some  light,  but  there  b  little  tf 
none  at  present.  I  can  understand  the  wisdom  of  letting  Gladstone  kaof 
through  some  private  channd  that  neither  we  nor  the  United  Presbytensi* 
will  ever  dream  of  going  back  into  the  Established  Church.* 
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(fir.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  C.  Cowan,) 

"  Glasgow,  April  9, 1870. 

**  It  is  reftllj  proToking  to  have  to  fight  with  men  who,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  are  doing  their  best  to  damage  the  credit  and  character  of 
tbe  Chorch,  and  to  alienate  from  it  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  thousands 
of  its  truest  friends.  It  is  a  trial,  and  a  very  sore  one,  which  He  who  is 
orer  all  has  laid  upon  us.  Let  us  seek  to  be  rightly  exercised  under  it,  and 
he  will  yet  make  it  to  work  for  good.  If  we  wait  on  him,  and  commit  our 
way  in  this  great  question  to  him,  he  will  make  light  to  arise  in  the  darkness. 

^  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure,  within  a  week  or  so,  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  a  paper  on  the  Finance  of  the  Free  Church,  which  I  read  recently  to 
tlie  Statistical  Society  of  London.  I  prepared  it  at  their  request.  It  is 
a  agn  <^  the  times  to  find  a  society  of  London  savants  and  politicians  ask- 
ing for  information  on  the  finance  of  our  Church." 

(Dr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Mddrum.) 

"  Glasgow,  April  SO,  1870. 

**  I  have  just  received  an  enthusiastic  letter  from  Dr.  C.  J.  Brown  about 
the  paper  on  Free  Church  Finance.  Is  it  in  the  way  of  its  being  sent  to  all 
the  ministerB  that  he  has  received  it?  I  believe  it  will  be  very  serviceable 
to  have  it  so  circulated  just  before  the  Assembly.  In  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
temper that  prevails  at  present  it  might  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  help  to 
dww  how  ungenerous,  as  well  as  mischievous,  is  the  style  in  which  the 
Anti-Unionists  are  talking  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  free-will  offerings,  or 
▼olontary  liberality,  and  of  the  hopelessness  of  maintaining  the  gospel 
without  State  Endowments." 

{Br.  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Cairns,) 

"  Glasgow,  Map  It,  1870 

^  I  have  read  through,  as  reported  in  the  DaUy  Review,  the  whole  of 
joar  Synod's  Union  discussion.  It  is  everything  I  could  wish.  Your  own 
magnificent  speech  is  above  all  praise.  From  my  heart  I  thank  God  for  it 
Sven  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Inglis  and  Mr.  Hutton  serve  only  to  make  more 
dear  and  unmistakable  the  utterance  of  the  Synod.  I  cannot  allow  myself 
to  doubt  that  the  Lord  has  been  with  you  of  a  truth.  Our  minority  must 
be  irreconcilables  indeed,  if  your  noble  appeals  fail  to  touch  them.  They 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  speak  of  the  common  principles  as  common  only 
to  the  Committeea  Mr.  Brown  Douglas's  calm  and  telling  letter  is  a 
seMonable  interposition.  It  will  set  some  men  a-thinking.  Spurgeon's 
story  <^  the  two  bands  of  Israelites  was  most  effective.  Surely  there  is  a 
hij^r  than  human  hand  setting  all  these  influences  simultaneously  in 
■Miion.  What  a  wonderful  speech  altogether  that  of  Spurgeon  (at  the 
braakfast)  was." 

30 
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(Dr.  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Caims.) 

"  Edihbuboh,  Map  30,  WO. 

^  I  am  truly  glad  and  thankful  that  our  debate  and  division  turned  out 
as  they  have  done.  The  Union  cause  has  received  a  real  impulse,  and  ii 
jjrreatly  strengthened  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  this  AssemUj. 
The  debating  on  the  other  side  was  singularly  poor,  as  a  whole.  And  maoj 
men  who  came  up  wavering,  and  rather  inclining  to  be  adverse,  becaim 
decided  Unionists. 

**  The  last  testing  division  we  had  was  in  1867.  On  that  oocasioa  the 
Ainti-Unionist  minority  had  80  ministeis,  this  year  they  had  76 ;  and  tlui 
after  three  years  of  the  fiercest  agitation. 

*^  Meanwhile  our  whole  Church  is  becoming  more  and  more  intelligcot 
on  the  whole  subject  It  is  no  longer  passive  acquiescence  we  have  now, 
but  earnest  longing  for  Union.* 

(Dr,  WEwm  to  Dr,  Buchanan.) 

*'  June  f,  WO, 

^  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  admirable  speaking  on  the  seniiVf 
side  of  the  **  Union  "  question  in  your  Assembly,  and  more  especially  oa 
your  own  noble  appearance  there.  Tour  speech  is  one  of  the  finest  efes 
you  have  ever  made.  Your  *  Sustentation '  speech  was  equally  good;  birt 
I  venture  to  write  these  lines  to  say  that  I  think  you  are  doing  too  macb— 
for  your  own  health  and  strength,  I  mean.  This  feeling  has  been  strong 
in  my  judgment  for  some  time,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  misunderstand  nj 
uttering  it  to  you.  I  think  if,  in  any  way,  you  can  give  yourself  entiif 
rest  for  a  time,  you  ought  at  once  to  do  so.  Although  I  can  never  think 
of  you  as  au  old  man,  still  one  who  has  been  so  long  at  important  and  re- 
sponsible head-work  as  you  have  been,  cannot  count  on  the  same  recMpff^ 
tive  force  as  formerly;  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Christian  Chorchei 
of  our  land  that  I  beg  of  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  spare  yourself." 

(/>r.  Buchanan  to  Mr,  Madaga^i.) 

"Glasoow,  June  4,  i^ 
**  The  Assembly  has,  I  really  believe,  been  much  blessed,  and  I  hare  a 
very  confident  hope  that  this  will  appear  more  and  more  as  the  Jttx 
runs  on." 

(Dr.  Buchanan  to  Dr,  Cairru,) 

"  June  Wl 

"  I  see  a  great  change  passing  over  the  minds  of  men  in  our  Church, 
and  all  in  favour  of  Union.  Like  you,  I  feel  that  these  *  educating  ds- 
cussions '  were  needed — though,  perhaps,  we  knew  it  not  We  would  oto 
rush  too  hastily  to  the  point  we  wish  to  reach.  He  who  is  over  all  inttf* 
poses,  and  makes  us  advance  more  slowly,  that  we  may  advance  more  mtij' 
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{Dr.  Buchanan  to  Mr,  Madagan,) 

«  Glasgow,  Deeetnber  7, 187JL 

**  Dr.  Brown  has  sent  me  your  kind  note  to  him  as  to  your  forthcoming 
notioe  of  my  City  Hall  address.  You  have  obliged  me  very  much  by 
undertaking  this  service.  There  are  some  things  in  the  address  which  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  important  to  bring  before  the  Chnstian  public  at  the 
present  time.  The  press  for  the  most  part  is  dead  against  the  mere  reli- 
gious and  spiritual  aspects  of  all  questiona    We  are  especially  ill  off  here 

in  that  respect.    The article  on  our  meeting  was  much  worse  than  that 

of  the The  want  of  such  help  will,  I  trust,  throw  us  only  the  more 

earnestly  and  trustfully  on  Him  through  whom  we  can  do  all  things,  and 
without  whom  we  can  do  nothing. 

**  P,8, — I  am  proposing  to  call  a  meeting  of  our  Free  Church  Union 
Committee  for  Monday  the  18th,  at  two  p.m.,  to  consider  the  matters 
remitted  by  the  Joint  Committee.  I  can  see  plainly  that  we  are  approach- 
ing a  crisis  of  the  Union  question.  If  there  is  to  be  a  fresh  fight  about  the 
exchangeability  of  ministers,  the  United  Presbyterians  will  not  submit '  to 
march  through  Coventry  with  us.'  It  is  not  consistent  either  with  their 
own  self-respect  or  with  the  credit  of  their  Church  to  do  so.** 

{Dr,  Buchanan  to  Rev.  N.  L,  Walker.) 

"  Glasgow,  December  15, 1S7L 
^  The  mtfipMU  of  some  of  our  lay  friends  is  very  vexatious.  To  desist 
from  what  they  call  controversy  is  simply,  in  the  present  and  prospective 
ooodition  of  the  Church,  to  hand  over  to  Dr.  Begg  and  his  friends  the 
settlement  of  all  the  great  questions  now  under  debate,  and  to  hand 
over  with  them  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Free  Church  itself.  I  should 
be  disposed  to  withdraw  from  all  connection  with  Church  affairs,  were 
tocfa  a  policy  pursued.'' 

(Dr.  Buc/ianan  to  Dr.  Rainy.) 

*'  Glasgow,  March  11, 1872. 
**  1  feel  that  I  cannot  bear  the  strain  of  these  endless  entanglements, 
and  of  the  cross-firing  of  our  own  friends — unless  we  succeed  in  getting 
npoD  some  clear  and  consistent  line  by  next  Assembly.  I  feel  a  constantly- 
increasing  disposition  to  withdraw  from  a  position  too  harassiug  for  me  at 
my  time  of  life  any  longer  to  sustain." 

(Dr.  Rainy  to  Dr.  Buchanan.) 

**  EuiNBUBOH,  April  S,  187t. 
**  I  do  not  think  that  anything  but  evil  could  or  can  come  from  your 
witlidrawiiig  from  the  position  in  which  you  have  been  the  means  of 
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doiDg  80  much  for  us.    I  altogether  deprecate  it ;  bat  I  will  not  write  of 
it  now. 

'^  I  confess  to  having  been  very  strongly  and  growingly  impresed 
(living  here,  one  feels  it  more)  with  the  obstinacy  of  opposition  we  have  to 
reckon  on,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  Union  at  present  to  a  landing-plao& 
I  have  often  admired  your  cheerfulness  and  courage,  and  striven  to  imitate 
it.  But  UnioTif  of  all  questions  and  objects,  ia  the  most  difficult  to  drive  oo 
in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition.  It  has  often  come  over  me,  as  it  aeemi  to 
have  done  with  you,  that  God  has  some  controversy  with  us ;  and  hence  mj 
mind  has  turned  often  to  the  alternative  of  resting  at  the  point  we  bare 
gained,  not  for  a  definite,  but  for  an  indefinite  time. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  God  may  be  preparing  to  show  us  that  difficnhiei 
which  we  cannot  surmount  he  can.  At  all  events,  up  to  this  time  it  wti 
our  duty  to  proceed.  The  more  important  to  consider  well  the  light  come 
now. 

'*  Only,  if  we  should  have  to  give  the  question  of  Union  a  longer 
pause  than  we  thought  of, — which  will  be,  of  course,  very  injarioos  to 
our  Church's  public  character, — will  it  not  be  the  only  safety  to  turn  at 
once  and  with  all  our  might  to  internal  work — to  the  Sustentation  Food, 
Home  Missions,  and  Foreign  Missions  1" 

(Dr,  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Caima,) 

"  Glasgow,  Map  tO,  Wt 
^^  What  the  Anti-Unionists  aim  at  by  opposing  the  exchangeability  d 
ministers,  is  to  interpret  our  Standards  as  excluding  from  office  tnrj 
man  who  is  not  a  believer  in  the  lawfulness  of  civil  establishments  of  reli- 
gion.   Our  approval  of  the  exchangeability  amounts  to  a  practical  affirmt' 
tion  of  the  contrary.    And  to  contend  for  this,  as  the  true  interpretation  d 
our  Standards,  is  not  more  necessary  in  order  to  open  a  door  to  admit  minis- 
ters of  your  Church  into  charges  in  ours,  than  it  is  in  order  to  retain  in  oor 
Church  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons — very  many — who  could  not  oontintie 
in  it  if  their  doing  so  were  held  to  imply  an  approval  of  the  Churdi-and- 
State  theory.     It  is,  therefore,  a  really  vital  question  we  have  to  debate. 
We  shall  have  a  fierce  opposition,  just  because  our  opponents  see,  as  dearly 
as  we  do,  the  true  nature  of  the  issues  involved.    We  cannot,  howerer, 
do  more  than  send  it  down  as  an  overture  to  Presbyteries.    We  are  under 
an  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  to  the  precedent  of  1865,  when  the  Act, 
whose  operation  we  propose  to  extend  so  as  to  include  the  United  Preabtr- 
terian  and  Beformed  Presbyterian  Churches,  was  adopted.    It  went  throagh 
the  harriery  and  the  additions  to  it  must  do  the  same.     It  will,  therefore, 
not  be  till  1873  that  the  door  is  opened  on  our  side.     But  this  will  accom* 
plish  90  muchy  as  to  be  well  worth  fighting  for  and  waiting  for,  till  that  time 
come&     I  shall  then  be  free  of  anxiety  as  to  the  ultimate  saoceaa  of  tiie 
Union  movement    A  position  will  have  been  gained,  and  a  bond  of  cooim^ 
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tUMi  establifihed,  that  will  inevitably  result  iu  complete  union.  But,  no 
doubt,  a  pause  will,  after  1873,  be  all  but  inevitable — unless  in  some  re- 
markable way  Providence  interpose  to  sober  some  men's  minds.  To  con- 
sommate  a  Union  while  our  own  Church  is  in  such  a  turmoil  would  be  a  satire 
on  union,  and  something  like  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Christian 
Church.  It  would  be  like  inviting  friends  to  a  feast  when  the  house  is  on 
fire.  It  is  very  grievous.  I  regard  the  stopping  of  this  Union  as  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  either  our  Church  or  our  country.  But 
Qod's  ways  are  not  our  ways.  He  is  suffering  these  hindrances  to  arise, 
and  to  vex  and  exercise  us,  no  doubt  for  wise  and  right  ends.  It  is,  not 
improbably,  to  be  his  way  of  compelling  us  to  look  more  closely  and  to 
seardi  more  thoroughly  various  questions  which  we  might  otherwise,  for 
cor  own  ease,  have  let  alone.  One  of  these,  most  certainly,  is  that  of  Dis- 
establishment. Everything  indicates  that  it  ia  around  that  question  the 
battle  is  to  rage  for  some  years.  Till  it  is  settled,  it  ia  very  possible,  per- 
haps probable,  that  the  full  settlement  of  the  Union  question  cannot  be 
reached.'' 

(Dr.  Buchanan  to  Dr.  Cairns.) 

"  Glasgow,  Dteemher  9,  lS7t. 

"  I  hope  the  joint  English  Committee  will  do  the  work  itself. 

^  It  is  true  your  Scotch  United  Presbyterian  Synod  and  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synod  may  both  be  considered  as  having  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  framing  of  a  Formula  which  the  English  branches  of  these 
Churches  are  to  be  asked  to  sign. 

"  But  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  consulting  the  Free  Church,  and  I 
should  say  it  is  not  expedient  that  we  should  be  consulted. 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  framing  of  the  Formula  ia  a  matter  of  high 
importance ;  and  if  well  and  wisely  executed,  it  may,  by-and-by,  greatly 
facilitate  Union  in  the  north. 

^  If  it  be  found  practicable  to  introduce  into  the  Formula  some  specific 
reference  to  the  general  doctrine  embodied  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  ss 
to  the  duty  of  civil  rulers  to  embrace  and  further  the  religion  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  to  be  guided  by  his  Word,  &c.,  and  to  respect  the  liberties  and 
qiiritual  rights  of  his  Church,  I  think  great  good  would  come  of  it 

*' Anything,  in  short,  that  would  manifestly  imply  the  exclusion  of 
national  atheism,  and  that  would  indicate  that  the  Formula  goes  no  further 
on  the  subject  of  Church  Establishments  than  to  be  neutral  on  that  point, 
would  be  very  important  Pray  try  your  own  hand  at  it ;  and  perhaps 
yoa  will,  confidentially,  let  some  of  us  see  the  draft" 

(Dr.  Cairns  to  Dr,  Buchanan.) 

«'  ifajf  SO,  1S7S. 

**  I  have  read  with  the  deepest  interest,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  and  with 
prevailing  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  your 
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Assembly  on  Wednesdaj  and  yesterday.  My  sole  abatement  is  that  the 
sense  of  poetical  justice  demanded  the  exodos  of  some  of  those  who  havt 
created  such  commotion  so  groundless  for  years  past,  and  then  have  whollj 
without  reason  (as  it  seems  to  me)  recalled  their  whole  procedure,  and  mu» 
rendered  to  you  at  discretion.  Ton  have  not  made  the  slightest  ooncesnon 
in  principle;  nor  have  they  gained  anything  but  what  they  might,  in  all 
probability,  have  had  as  well  with  Union.  I  rejoice  greatly  in  the  finnnes 
which  you  and  Dr.  Candlish  and  Dr.  Bainy  showed  in  the  debate,  and 
which,  doubtless,  had  its  own  impression.  Tou  have  vindicated  the  au- 
thority of  Presbyterial  government,  maintained  the  libertieB  of  your  own 
Church  on  a  vital  point,  and,  by  burying  for  ever  the  EstaUishmeot 
principle  (in  its  lower  sense)  as  a  term  of  communion  in  the  Free  Churdi, 
immensely  cleared  the  path  of  future  Union.  I  do  not  think  the  genenl 
sense  of  our  Church  will  complain  of  the  declarations,  which  are  but  ei- 
pressions  of  the  radical  truth  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement;  though  it  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  better  had  circumstances  admitted  of  as  wide  an 
opening  for  eligibility  on  the  one  side  as  the  other,  leaving  it  to  men^  own 
consciences  to  apply  a  check.  In  some  respects  the  declarations  will  be  a 
great  relief  to  United  Presbyterian  consciences,  compared  with  what  wookl 
have  been  the  case  had  the  preamble  to  the  Act  of  1846  stood  aloD& 
Amidst  my  joy  at  your  deliverance  I  feel  great  sadness  at  the  stoppage  d 
the  Union  negotiations — a  feeling  to  which  your  touching  and  noble  pro- 
test, tabled  yesterday,  gives  perfect  expression.  I  feel,  also,  the  enhanced 
responsibility  resting  on  our  Church,  which  must  move  forward  on  iti 
now  abridged  task  alone.  We  shall  miss  you  unspeakably ;  and  thoagh 
we  shall  be  always  eager  for  your  counsel,  we  shall  not  have  the  comfort 
and  strength  of  public  joint  action.  But  God  may  command  a  forward 
move  sooner  than  we  now  sadly  deem." 

(Dr.  Buchanan  to  Dr,  Cairns,) 

"  June  5,  mS. 

"  It  was  a  great  joy  to  me  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  30th,  and  to  hart 
the  assurance  it  gives,  so  fully  and  in  such  touching  terms,  that  oar  pro* 
ceedings  and  whole  attitude  at  the  Assembly,  on  the  great  question  d 
Union,  have  your  cordial  sympathy  and  approval.  The  position  in  which 
we  were  placed  by  the  action  of  our  opponents  was  one  of  unexampled  diffi- 
culty. By  the  extremeness  and  violence  of  the  course  which,  e^peciallt 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  they  had  pursued,  interests  of  the  higheit 
moment,  not  only  to  our  own  Church,  but  to  the  religious  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  Scotland,  were  put  in  deadliest  peril  How  to  conserve  these  inter 
ests,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain,  firmly  and  unalterably,  the  groand 
on  which  we  had  taken  our  stand,  was  the  problem  we  had  to  solve.  And 
had  not  the  Lord  been  on  our  side,  I  believe  we  could  not  have  solved  it 
In  a  large  body  there  are  always  timid  minds  which  are  prone  to  brmk 
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down  and  give  way  in  the  presence  of  formidable  danger.  But  by  God's 
good  hand  upon  ns  we  were  so  guided  and  upheld  that  all  came  right  in 
the  end. 

"  I  had  made  up  mj  mind  at  all  hazards  to  speak  out,  fearlessly  and 
truthfully,  on  the  style  and  spirit  in  which  the  Anti-Unionists  had  con- 
ducted their  opposition.  And  I  am  deeply  thankful  that  in  this  way  the 
Assembly's  judgment  on  that  opposition  was  brought  fully  out,  and  will 
remain  as  a  testimony  to  those  who  come  after  us.  When  the  time  comes 
for  resuming  Union  negotiations — and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  it  will 
come  sooner  than  many  suppose — men  will  be  able  to  understand  how 
utterly  indefensible  was  the  conduct  of  those  by  whose  intemperate  and 
groundless  opposition  the  present  delay  has  been  brought  about.  My 
belief  is  that  the  basis  of  ultimate  Union  is  now  firmly  laid.  The  common 
principles  are  broad  and  solid  enough  not  only  to  sustain  mutual  eligibility, 
but  actual  incorporation. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  results  of  last  week's  proceedings  are  wonderful  The 
enemies  of  religion  are  confounded ;  the  mouths  of  the  mass  of  our  own 

people  are  filled  with  laughter,  and  their  tongue  with  singing;  and 

and  his  company  look  like  men  who  have  been  snatched  from  the  verge  of 
an  abyss.  The  Assembly  has  been  the  quietest  and  kindliest  we  have  had 
since  1843  ! 

**  I  need  not  say  how  much  we  all  feel  the  stoppage  of  the  negotiations : 
but  it  will  not  lessen  the  warmth  of  our  attachment  to  your  Church,  nor 
the  ardour  of  our  desire  for  Union." 


It  fell  to  Dr.  Buchanan  at  each  Assembly  to  give  in  a 
Report  on  the  progress  of  the  Union  negotiations.  These 
Reports  were  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  statements  of 
his  own,  which,  as  the  crisis  approached,  became  increasingly 
weighty,  earnest,  and  eloquent.  They  took  the  shape,  in  fact, 
of  orations  of  the  highest  order;  and  the  desire  has  often 
been  expressed  that  they  might  be  collected  and  published 
in  a  volume.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  include  some  of  them  within  this  Biography.  But  that 
cannot  be  within  the  limits  determined  upon.  And  we  shall 
live  in  the  hope  that  at  some  future  time  they  may  be  given 
to  the  world  in  a  shape  fitted  to  be  useful  in  a  formative  age. 
Id  Dr.  Buchanan  was  furnished  an  illustrious  example  of  a 
class  of  men  of  whom  we  have  in  these  days  most  urgent  need. 
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He  was  a  Modem  Evangelical  Churchman — a  Churchman  to 
the  core,  but  an  Evangelical — an  Evangelical  of  the  most 
pi*onounced  cast,  but  one  whose  mind  was  open  to  the  best 
influences  of  his  age.  We  require  such  men.  And  it  is  no 
mere  empty  panegyric  to  say  that  in  his  annual  addresses  to 
the  General  Assembly  there  are  laid  down  the  lines  of  ao 
ecclesiastical  system  which  is  well  worth  the  study  of  the 
present  generation,  and  which  may  help  in  the  direction  of 
generations  yet  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

No  intelligent  man  could  look  at  Scotland  after  1843,  and 
conclude  that  the  final  adjustment  of  its  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tion had  at  last  been  reached.  What  met  the  eye  was  this, 
— the  ancient  Church  broken  up  into  fragments;  one  section 
with  a  minority  of  the  people  having  exclusive  possession  of 
the  National  Endowments ;  another  section  maintaining,  as  it 
had  been  doing  for  nearly  two  centuries,  an  attitude  of  irre- 
concilable opposition  to  the  Establishment ;  and  three  or  four 
others — all  claiming  to  be  more  constitutional  than  the  favoured 
sect — ^which  had  been  driven  into  a  state  of  separation  on 
account  of  their  very  fidelity  to  the  common  principles  of 
Ptesbyterianism.  Such  a  state  of  things  had  no  look  even  of 
finality  about  ii  There  were  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  it 
was  inevitable  that  changes  of  one  kind  or  another  should  be 
proposed,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  within  the  last  few  years 
burning  questions  should  have  arisen  on  the  subject  of  the 
right  relations  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland,  but  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  subject  should  have  been  so  long  postponed. 
Tho  postponement,  in  £etct,  can  only  be  explained  in  this  way — 
that  the  Nonconformist  bodies  were  for  a  good  many  years  after 
the  Disruption  so  taken  up  with  the  prosecution  of  the  more 
direct  work  that  lay  to  their  hand  to  do,  that  they  found  no 
leisure  to  think  very  seriously  of  their  inter-relations  either  to 
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one  another  or  to  the  Establishment;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Established  Church  was  too  well  satisfied  to  let  well  alone, 
to  venture  needlessly  on  an  open  policy  of  aggression. 

This  state  of  truce,  however,  behoved  sooner  or  later  to 
come  to  an  end ;  and  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the 
reawakened  interest  which  is  now  exhibited  in  the  eodesiasiicil 
future  of  Scotland  are  not  far  to  seek. 

The  waters  began  to  be  stirred  when  the  Union  movement 
commenced  in  1863.  The  very  proposal  to  combine  into  one 
body  three  of  the  sections  of  Scottish  Pi'esbyterianism  implied 
of  itself  the  raising  of  the  question  of  a  readjustment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  situation;  and  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  were  well  warranted  in  thinking  that  the  negotiationi 
had  some  interest  for  them.  It  was  not  their  business,  how- 
ever, to  interfere ;  and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  thai 
any  of  them  did  interfere,  until  it  became  increasingly  mani- 
fest that  while  the  Free  Church,  in  its  mass,  was  moving 
toward  amalgamation  with  the  descendants  of  Cameron,  ind 
Erskine,  and  Gillespie,  a  minority  in  that  Church  was  inclining 
in  a  very  different  direction,  even  towards  a  reunion  with  thoee 
whom  they  had  left  in  1843.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  most  natural  that  the  friends  of  the  Establishment  sboold 
have  begun  to  bestir  themselves.  They  saw,  in  fact — they 
could  not  but  see — what  looked  like  a  great  opportonity. 
And  from  this  point  we  date  the  laimching  of  the  new  tkeocj 
which  has  since  been  pressed  upon  us  with  so  much  urgency; 
the  theory,  namely,  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  EstaUishme^ 
in  a  form,  to  meet  the  altered  conditions  of  the  tiint 
After  the  idea  had  been  entertained  of  trying  to  trim  the 
vessel  to  catch  the  current  breezes,  it  of  course  became  s 
serious  question — what  the  conditions  of  the  time  really  wen; 
and  merely  political  considerations  were  allowed  to  have  their 
weight    It  was  in  so  many  words  argued,  for  example,  that  we 
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live  in  a  democratic  age,  and  must  needs  be  content  to  have  a 
democratic  Establishment.  But  the  original  idea  of  moving 
forward  with  a  view  to  making  the  State  Church  more  com- 
prehensive and  attractive  was  suggested,  without  any  doubt, 
by  the  Union  controversy;  and  however  little  we  may  like 
the  thought  itself,  we  cannot  in  candour  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  temptation  to  strike  in  then  was  very  great, 
and  that  the  succumbing  to  it  in  the  circumstances  was  exceed- 
ingly natural 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that  here  our  concessions  must 
end.  The  friends  of  the  existing  Establishment  in  Scotland 
bad  as  good  a  right  as  others  to  have  their  theories  about  the 
ecclesiastical  future  of  their  coimtry.  They  were  thoroughly 
well  warranted  also  to  argue,  if  they  saw  fit,  that  the  best 
thing  on  the  whole  to  seek  for  was  the  gathering  of  all  the 
people  into  a  reconstructed  State  Church.  And  nobody  could 
have  found  fault  with  them  if  they  had  done  their  utmost,  in 
ways  that  were  not  in  themselves  objectionable,  to  propagate 
tbeir  ideas,  and  otherwise  to  further  their  enda  But  we  hope 
that  the  candid  men  among  them  will  do  justice  on  the  other 
hand  to  those  who,  in  consequence  of  their  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, have  been  forced  to  take  up  positions  which  they  might 
not  so  soon  at  least  have  thought  of  assuming.  The  step 
forward  on  the  part  of  the  Establishment  has  precipitated 
the  discussion  of  questions  which  had  been  slumbering  peace- 
fiilly  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  some  of  the  means  it  has 
diosen  to  employ  in  furtherance  of  its  purposes  have  infused 
into  that  discussion  an  element  of  bitterness  which  would 
have  been  much  better  away. 

The  matter  of  fact  now  stands  thus :  The  people  of  Scot- 
land have  been  challenged  to  say  what  they  want  to  be  done 
eedesiastically  with  their  country ;  and  two  replies  have  been 
pven.      Over  against  the  answer  of  those  who  are  in  pos- 
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session  of  the  Endowments,  there  is  coming  with  increasiiig 
explicitness  the  response  of  those  outside,  that  the  ChwrA 
of  the  future  must  be  reached  through  DiaestdbliahmenL  One 
is  surprised  to  observe  that  so  many  members  of  the  EsUb- 
lished  Church  seem  to  have  been  shocked  by  that  answet 
They  accuse  those  who  give  it  of  being  "  political/'  as  opposed 
apparently  to  ''  religious."  But  surely  the  charge  comes  with 
an  ill  grace  from  those  who  have  made  no  secret  of  the  bei 
that  they  themselves  were  influenced  by  political  conndnft- 
tions  in  the  amendments  which  they  introduced  into  the  OOQ- 
stitution  of  their  Church,  and  who  certainly  made  a  mosi 
energetic  use  of  their  political  influence  in  getting  these 
amendments  passed  into  law.  In  any  case,  it  is  of  the  Itsi 
importance  that  it  should  be  understood  that  for  the  raisif^ 
of  the  cry  of  Disestabliahment  the  advisers  of  the  EddUiir 
ment  itself  are  alone  responsible.  They  voluntarily  elected 
to  deal  with  the  diflScult  business  of  the  readjustment  of 
the  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Scotland.  They  not  only  pio- 
poimded  their  own  theory  for  discussion,  but,  ignoring  the 
other  Presbyterian  bodies  who  were  occupying  the  field  along 
with  them,  they  undertook  to  settle  the  whole  affidr  single- 
handed.  The  theory  which  they  actually  adopted  they  tre 
now  engaged  in  carrying  into  efiect,  and  that  in  ways 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  provocative  of  irrita- 
tion. And  it  is  certainly  not  reasonable,  under  these  ci^ 
cumstances,  to  complain  that  those  who  feel  an  equal  interest 
in  the  future  of  their  country,  and  who  are  not  at  all  ptf- 
suaded  that  it  would  be  good  for  Scotland  that  the  whok 
of  its  people  should  be  gathered  into  the  Establishment  as 
it  is  now  constituted,  are  submitting  another  the(»y  fof 
which  something  can  be  said — namely,  that  the  Nation  may 
most  profitably  employ  its  boimty  in  some  other  than  ecde- 
siastical  ways,  and  leave  the  Churches  of  Scotland  to  mould 
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ihe  futare  of  their  country  without  State  interference  or 
aid. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  last  was  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Buchanan.  The  little  confidence  which  he  had  come  to 
have  in  Politicians,  the  profound  sense  he  entertained  of  the 
importance  of  ecclesiastical  liberty,  his  unbounded  faith  in  the 
capacity  of  the  Church  itself  to  sustain  gospel  ordinances,  and 
his  intense  desire  to  see  an  end  put  to  existing  divisions, — all 
combined  to  convince  him  that  the  Sim-rising  lies  in  the  direc- 
lion,  not  of  a  fresh  alliance  with  the  State,  but  in  a  combina- 
iioii  of  all  the  Churches  acting  independently  of  the  State. 
What  gave  strength  to  his  convictions  in  this  connection  was 
tlie  &ct,  which  was  apparent  to  all,  that  conscience  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  reforms  proposed  in  the  Established  Church. 
He  saw  that  the  movement,  which  was  commenced  with  the 
professed  object  of  satisfying  the  scruples  of  Free  Churchmen, 
drew  none  of  its  inspiration  from  the  belief  that  any  wrong 
had  been  inflicted  at  the  Disruption.  This  indifference  to  the 
real  merits  of  the  great  conflict  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
taiisfied  him  that  the  whole  thing  was  hollow;  that  there  was 
no  honest  desire  felt  to  get  back  upon  the  old  evangelical 
lines ;  that  all  that  was  really  thought  of  was  the  addition  of 
a  new  device  to  the  banner  of  the  Establishment,  with  a  view 
to  the  attraction  of  fresh  recruits  within  its  walk.  And  he 
was  entirely  confirmed  in  these  thoughts  when  not  only  were 
the  Churches  most  interested  not  consulted,  to  begin  with,  but 
aU  efforts  were  strenuously  resisted  which  seemed  to  aim  at 
vaeognizing  them  as  in  any  sense  parties  in  the  case. 

Looking  at  the  movement  in  this  light,  and  regarding  it 
not  as  a  mere  internal  effort  on  the  part  of  a  sister  Church  to 
reform  itself,  but  as  a  political  plan  for  the  readjustment  of 
the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  a  scheme 
in  which  all  the  Cliurches  were  directly  concerned,  he  was 
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perfectly  outspoken  all  through  in  expressing  his  dislike  to  it, 
and  in  Asserting  that  the  steps  taken  left  the  Free  Church  no 
option  but  to  go  to  the  Nation  and  deouind  the  other  altema- 
Qve  of  Disestablishment  And  he  took  up  this  position  the 
more  decidedly  because,  in  his  judgment^  the  changes  actually 
proposed  were  themselves  of  a  nature  which  no  loyal  member 
of  that  Church  could  accept  as  satisfactory  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever. 

So  earlv  as  1865,  Dr.  Buchanan  received  distinct  iBtimft- 
tion   that   certain   prominent   ministers    in   the  EstaUiahed 
Church  were  in  active  consultation  with  various  parties  within 
his  own  communion  about  a  modification  of  the  Law  of  Patron- 
age.    These  gentlemen,  he  was  told,  "were  in  great  spirits" 
about  the  prospects  of  a  reconciliation  with  old  enemies,  and 
were  prepared  to  go  very  great  lengths  indeed  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  sitdation.     The  plan  most  in  favour  with 
them  seems  to  have  been  this, — to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  enabling  the  people  of  a  vacant  parish  to  call  a  minister 
from  any  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  authorizing  the 
application  of  the  Unexhausted  Teinds  to  the  support  of  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  clergy.     This  scheme  was  sug- 
gested by  one  who  is  held  in  the  greatest  respect  among  all 
classes  in  Scotland,  and  was  propounded  in  perfect  good  faith. 
But  one  can  imagine  the  dubious  smile  with  which  a  man 
with  the  experience  of  Dr.  Buchanan  would  listen  to  a  project 
so  fanciful.     He  knew  as  no  other  man  did  what  sort  of  ordeal 
a  Bill  so  revolutionarj'  would  have  to  pass  before  there  could 
be  secured  for  it  the  consent  of  worldly  politicians  ;  and  even 
although  that  difficulty  could  have  been  got  over,  he  knew 
that  other  and  infinitely  more  serious  obstacles  would  be  pie- 
sented  to  the  arrangement  in  the  principles,  and  traditions 
and  prejudices  of  the  conmiunities   which   it  was  proposed 
gradually  to  absorb  into  an  otherwise  unreformed 
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nient  What  encouragement  the  plan  got  from  those  whose 
actings  had  excited  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  Established 
Church,  we  do  not  know;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  idea  was 
at  once  set  aside  as  preposterous  by  the  men  who  had  begun 
to  move  on  an  entirely  different  lina 

Nevertheless,  the  agitation  for  reconstruction  proceeded ; 
and  in  May  1869  the  General  Assembly  resolved  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  Government,  to  ask  it  to  try  its  skill  once 
more  in  adapting  the  Establishment  to  the  wants  of  the 
Scottish  people.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  as  Moderator  for  the 
year,  headed  the  deputation ;  and  one  cannot  help  pausing  to 
contemplate  so  remarkable  a  spectacle,  and  to  express  one's 
wonder  at  the  singular  turn  thus  reached  in  the  wheel  of 
History.  Dr.  Macleod,  it  ¥rill  be  remembered,  was  one  of 
those  who,  according  to  his  biographer,  adhered  tenaciously 
to  the  principle  of  fidelity  to  "^  CoTUract*' — that  Con- 
trnct  which,  it  will  be  also  recollected,  was  "  finally  adopted 
by  the  Church  after  due  deliberation."  It  is  true  that  at 
this  interview  in  1869  he  told  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he 
"was  a  member  of  the  Assemblies  of  1843  and  1848,  and 
kmew  thcU  there  was  no  eacrijice  he  cmd  his  brethren  would 
not  have  made,  amd  no  legislative  act  they  could  have  got 
thai  they  would  nx>t  have  accepted,  rather  than  have  had  the 
Secession."  And  that  suggests  the  idea  that  in  Dr.  Macleod's 
mind,  after  all,  the  notion  of  "finality"  was  not  so  fixed  even 
in  the  days  of  the  Disruption  as  his  brother  imagines  it  to 
have  been.  But  unfortunately  there  was  no  indication  given 
ai  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  of  value  of  this 
disposition  to  make  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Dr. 
Candlish's  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Moderates,  in  the  Assembly  of 
1841,  to  agree  to  let  the  Veto  Act  alone  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
was,  as  we  all  know,  made  in  vain.  It  has  ever  been  a  current 
among  those  best  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  the 
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Qovemment  of  the  day  made  up  their  minds  to  refuse  relief 
because  they  were  assured,  by  the  Moderate  party  in  ScoUand, 
that  by  continued  "firmness"  Non-Intrusionism  would  be 
suppressed.  And  it  was  news  to  Dr.  Buchanan  and  othm 
to  hear  from  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Established  Church  in  1869,  that  "there  was  no  poesiUe 
legislation  that  would  not  have  been  accepted  in  1843| 
if  thereby  the  Secession  could  have  been  prevented !"  Aptit 
from  that,  however,  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  one  whose 
theory  was  that  "  the  Church  had  once  for  all  settled  her 
own  constitution  and  come  to  terms  with  the  State,  and  thti 
these  terms  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  enforced," — it  is  cnrioos 
to  find  the  same  person  making  an  appeal  to  the  State  to 
alter  the  terms,  and  that  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the 
views  of  those  who  were  driven  into  Nonconformity  beciuae 
they  could  not  submit  to  the  Erastian  interpretation  put 
upon  them  by  the  Courts  of  Law. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  interview.     It   so  happened 
that  the  Prime   Minister  for  the  time  being  was  no  meie 
ordinary  English  statesman.    Mr  Qladstone  knew  something 
about  Scotland  and  its  history.     He  was  capable  also  of  appre- 
ciating the  nature  of  the  struggle  which  had  rent  the  Chord) 
asunder.     And  when  the  deputation  made  its  statement  to 
him  of  how  things  had  altered  since  1843,  and  how  there  wis 
now  a  strong  desire  for  the  abolition  of  that  very  Patronage, 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  which  in  its  integrity  the  party 
then    in   the  enjoyment  of  the  National   Endowments  hid 
forced  on  the  Disruption,  he  put  the  very  pertinent  quesUon, 
Whether  the  opinion  had  been  asked,  on  the  subject  of  this 
proposal,  of  any  of  those  bodies  which  had  been  compelled  at 
various  times  to  leave  the  Establishment  by  the  pressure  of 
the  very  evil  which  it  was  now  intended,  in  the  interest  of 
one  sect^  to  remove  ?     The  reply  given  to  this  question 
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That  it  had  not  been  thought  necessary  to  do  what  the  inquiiy 
Bnggested.  The  deputation  regarded  the  matter  as  essentially 
internal,  and  the  Church  meant  to  keep  the  management  of  it 
ezclosiyely  in  its  own  hands.  Whereupon  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  his  view  of  the  situation  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  the  nature  of  an  Established  Church  to  have  a 
lai^  body  of  adherents  who  look  at  the  institution  Very 
mnch  in  connection  with  its  temporal  expediency,  and  its 
effect  upon  social  welfare,  and  other  considerations  which  are 
outside  the  strictly  ecclesiastical  sphere ;  but  speaking  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  I  think  it  would  be  said  by  those  who  went 
through  this  struggle  twenty-six  years  ago,  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical property  should  be  made  over  to  those  who  bore  earlier 
ttttimony  to  the  principle  of  Anti-patronage, — ^namely,  the 
Free  Church  in  1843,  and  the  various  seceding  bodies  now 
forming  the  United  Presbyterian  Church." 

The  deputation  was  not  prepared  on  the  spot  to  argue  the 
point  Mr.  Gladstone's  way  of  putting  the  thing  was  sin- 
gularly awkward  and  Taal  apropos.  And  without  sajring 
more  than  that  they  had  really  the  good  of  the  Free  Church 
in  their  eye  in  what  they  were  doing,  they  went  back  to 
Scotland  with  the  determination  to  be  better  prepared  for  a 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  on  some  future  occasion.  By- 
and-by  the  fruit  of  their  deliberations  appeared  in  the  publica- 
tion of  an  elaborate  Report  on  Patronage,  which  Dr.  Buchanan 
lead  with  astonishment  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  " 
be  asked,  when  he  saw  the  names  of  certain  old  antagonists  at 
the  bottom  of  a  paper  pleading,  in  almost  forgotten  tones,  for 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  people.  "Have  those  who 
■tnuned  at  the  gnat  of  Non-Intrusion,  made  up  their  minds 
to  swallow  popular  election  whole  and  entire?  Nothing 
■nrely   but   some   unusual    stress    of  weather    could    have 

brought  together  such  contraries The  daim,  say  they,  for 
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the  abolition  of  Lay  Patronage,  has  become  hietarical  or 
hereditary  in  the  Church ;  the  Chv/rch  has  ever  on  principU 
mai/rUained  the  right  of  her  people  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  her  ministers,  .  No  wonder  the  Scotsman 
felt  its  breath  taken  away  by  this  astounding  statement, 
coming  from  such  a  quarter.  'What  do  you  say?' 
exclaims  that  journal;  Hhe  Church  has  always  opposed 
Patronage !  What  Church  ?  Certainly  the  Free  Church, 
the  Secession  Churches,  the  Covenanting  Church ;  but  never 
{until  last  year)  the  Church  that  is  now  speaking, — the 
Church  of  the  Hills,  and  Cooks,  and  Robertsons,  and  Mearnes, 
and  Bryces,  and  Macfarlanea  From  the  middle  of  last 
century  down  to  1869,  the  policy  of  the  Moderates  has 
been  identified  with  Patronaga'  And  of  the  disingenaous- 
ness  of  the  statement  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more." 

Dr.  Buchanan  was  equally  astounded  to  find  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  1869  demanding  the  abolition  of  Patronage 
as  a  claim  of  right,  "  as  a  matter  of  justice  ! "  "  Justice 
to  whom? "  he  asked ;  "justice  to  those  by  whom  the  cause 
of  Anti-Patronage  was  ever  opposed,  and  at  last  fatally 
betrayed?  Justice  to  those  whose  zeal  for  the  opposite 
system,  and  whose  rigorous  enforcement  of  it,  has  estranged 
from  the  Establishment  the  great  majority  of  the  Scottish 
people  ?  To  that  extruded  majority  justice  does  indeed  owe 
something ;  but  the  debt  to  them  cannot  now  be  piud  by 
abolishing  Patronage  in  the  Established  Church.  For  them 
such  a  proposal  comes  too  late,  and  therefore  they  do  not  and 
cannot  ask  it,  and  cannot  accept  it  as  the  sort  of  justice  for 
which  the  case  calla" 

He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  even  were  all  matters  of  that 
nature  left  out  of  sight,  **  the  proposal  to  abolish  Patrcmage 
does  not  touch  the  main  grounds  on  account  of  which  the 
Nonconformist  Presbyterian  Churches  are  in  separation  from 
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the  Scottish  Establishment  Those  grounds  of  separation,  in 
the  case  of  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church — as  all  the 
world  knows — are  much  older  than  Queen  Anne's  Act,  and 
could  not  be  appreciably  affected  by  its  removal  In  the 
case  of  the  other  Secession  Churches,  now  all  but  entirely 
combined  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  written  on 
the  broad  £Etce  of  history  that  &om  the  very  first  their  chief 
reasons  for  withdrawing  from  the  Establishment  were  based 
on  its  corrupt  administration,  and  on  the  many  serious 
errors  and  evils  that  were  tolerated  within  its  pale.  We 
rather  think  it  will  turn  out  that  the  same  reasons  are 
thought  by  the  descendants  of  the  Erskines  to  be  fully 
stronger  now  than  they  were  a  century  ago.  It  is  also 
pretty  generally  known  that,  in  addition  to  these  older 
reasons,  they  have  others  of  a  kind  which  make  union  with 
the  Establishment  simply  impossible.  And  as  for  the  Free 
Church,  it  is  notorious  to  all  the  world  that  in  the  Protest — 
which  still  lies  imanswered  upon  the  table  of  the  Established 
Afliembly — the  fundamental  cause  and  ground  of  the  Dis- 
ruption which  took  place  in  1843  is  expressly  declared  to  be 
this, — that  submission  to  'the  decrees,  as  to  matters  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  Civil  Courts,'  had  become  'a 
condition  of  the  Establishment,  and  of  the  possession  of  the 
benefits  thereof;'  and  accordingly  the  Disruptiomsts  go  on 
to  say,  'that  as  we  cannot,  without  committing  what  we 
believe  to  be  sin — in  opposition  to  Qod's  law,  in  disregard  of 
the  honour  and  authority  of  Christ's  crown,  and  in  violation 
ot  our  solemn  vows — comply  with  this  condition,  we 
cannot  in  conscience  continue  connected  with  it,  and  retain 
the  benefits  of  an  Establishment  to  which  such  condition  is 
attached.'  That  is  the  main  substance  of  the  Protest  on  the 
footing  of  which  the  Free  Church  broke  off  from  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  took  up  her  new  and  noble  position,  in  which 
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she  has  been  so  signally  honoured  and  blessed.  Thai  ground 
of  separation  the  abolition  of  Patronage  leaves  precisely  where 
it  was.  In  point  of  fact,  what  the  proposal  made  in  the 
Statement  asks  to  have  put  in  the  room  of  the  present 
Patronage  law,  would  only  multiply  the  points  at  which  fhe 
civil  tribunals  might  be  able  to  step  in  and  control  the 
action  of  the  Church." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  style  of  speaking  did  not  seem  to  hold  oat 
much  prospect  of  help  &om  a  Liberal  Ministiy;  but  one 
member  of  the  Cabinet — the  Duke  of  Argyle — took  up  the 
movement  with  much  earnestness  as  an  individual,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that,  if  no  change  of  Government  had  taken 
place,  there  would  have  been,  sooner  or  later,  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry  instituted,  in  a  thorough,  and  as  far  as  possible  a  dis- 
passionate way,  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
dition of  Scotland.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  any  great  good 
would  have  come  of  that,  and  we  are  just  as  glad  that  we 
have  been  saved  by  circumstances  from  the  necessity  of  either 
opposing  or  concuning  in  it.  But  this  much  would  have 
been  secured  under  that  arrangement, — ^that  the  historical  re- 
lations of  the  different  Churches  would  have  been  recognbed, 
and  their  claims  in  equity  to  consideration  would  have  been 
admitted  in  connection  with  any  fresh  adjustment  of  the 
alliance  between  Church  and  State.  As  it  happened,  how- 
ever, the  Nonconformists  of  Scotland  were  saved  from  »B 
embarrassment.  Of  a  sudden  the  Liberals  were  overthrown, 
and  the  Tories  reigned  in  their  room.  The  opportunity  thus 
offered  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  A  Bill  for  the  "  Abolition 
of  Patronage"  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
carried  there  with  a  rush.  It  encountered  more  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  that  place  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
all-powerfriL     And  within  an  incredibly  short  time  the  *'cod- 
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siitation"  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  by  law  established, 
was  again  altered  in  most  material  ways.  The  General 
Assembly  had  the  proposed  Bill  courteously  sent  down  to  it ; 
just  as  in  similar  circumstances  the  directors  of  the  South- 
western Bailway  would  have  had  a  measure  transmitted  to 
them  which  seemed  likely  to  affect  their  interests.  But  such 
a  thing  as  any  real  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  the 
Church's  standing  as  a  party  to  a  contract  was  not  once 
thought  of  by  our  legislators;  and  the  regulations  under 
which  ministerial  settlements  are  now  made  in  the  vacant 
parishes  of  Scotland,  are  regulations  which  have  been  framed 
and  issued  imperially  by  the  British  Parliament 

What  view  Dr.  Buchanan  took  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  Conservative  Qovemment  at  this  time,  is  very  explicitly 
expressed  in  the  draft  of  an  overture  to  the  Assembly  which  is 
now  before  us  in  his  own  handwriting.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

**  Whereoi  it  is  publicly  known  that  steps  are  being  taken  by  persons 
representing  the  Church  established  by  law  in  Scotland,  with  a  view  to 
alter  in  certain  important  renpects  the  existing  relations  of  the  State  to 
that  institution,  by  obtaining  from  the  Legislature  important  modifications 
of  the  law  of  Church  Patronage  ;  and 

"  Wherea$  any  such  application  to  Parliament,  in  behalf  of  a  Church 
SQpported  by  national  property,  and  owing  its  civil  establishment  entirely 
to  the  national  will,  amounts  to  a  virtual  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large  to 
give  their  sanction  to  the  measure  proposed ;  and 

**  Whereas  the  making  of  such  an  appeal  entitles  and  requires  the  Free 
Church,  in  justice  to  herself,  and  in  vindication  of  her  solemn  Protest 
•gainst  those  encroachments  on  her  spiritual  rights  and  liberties  which  in 
1S43  compelled  her,  under  constraint  of  conscience,  to  withdraw  from  the 
existing  Church  Establishment,  to  assert  her  claim  to  be  heard  in  reference 
to  the  apf>eal  in  question ;  and 

**  Whereas  the  long-continued  and  oppressive  action  of  the  State  in  con- 
nection with  the  law  of  Patronage  and  otherwise,  and  especially  at  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  Disruption,  together  with  the  oppressive 
action,  during  the  greater  part  of  last  century,  of  the  Church  herself,  in 
enforcing  that  obnoxious  law,  has  led  to  the  separation  from  the  remanent 
Church  Establishment  of  a  decided  majority  of  the  Scottish  people ;  and 

^  Whereas  Uie  ecclesiastical  divisions  thus  created  cannot  now  be  healed 
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by  any  such  measures  as  the  one  proposed,  or  by  any  measure  consisteat 
with  political  justice  to  the  Scottish  people,  or  compatible  with  their  reli- 
gious  peace,  it  is  hereby  overtured  to  the  General  Assembly  to  take  this 
whole  subject  into  immediate  and  earnest  consideration,  to  adopt  sacfa 
measures  as  may  be  expedient  and  necessary  for  resisting  any  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  by  legislative  authority  the  existing  Church  Establishment, 
and  without  further  delay  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  time  has  not 
come  for  discontinuing  in  Scotland  a  Church  Establishment  which  hiB 
ceased  to  represent  the  mind  of  the  nation,  which  is  no  longer  neceoaiy 
for  its  religious  instruction,  and  whose  existence  as  an  Establishment  forms 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  religious  unity  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Scottisb 
people ;  or  to  do  otherwise  as  to  the  Assembly  may  seem  meet." 

With  regard  to  the  assertions  of  some  that  the  Bill  actoaUy 
passed  in  1874  was  one  which  conceded  substantially  the 
Free  Church  Claim,  and  would,  if  it  had  come  earlier,  have 
rendered  the  Disruption  unnecessary,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  these  with  something  approaching  to  contempt 
He  never  admitted  that  Patronage  was  abolished  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  act  was  demanded  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson.  The  transference  of  a  civil  right  &om  one  man  to 
a  number  of  men — the  conferring  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  a 
spiritual  franchise  on  a  hitherto  unknown  ecclesiastical  party, 
the  adherent — and  the  limitation  by  the  same  authority  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  people  to  a  period  of  six  months, 
— these  arrangements  did  not  satisfy  him  that  the  Church 
had  been  put  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  what  its  Head 
had  given  to  it.  But  beyond  all  that  he  agreed  emphatically 
with  Dr.  Julius  Wood,  who,  although  one  of  the  keenest  of 
the  Anti-Unionists,  afBrmed,  almost  with  his  latest  breath, 
that  ''  it  is  vain  and  utterly  misleading  to  aUege  that  any 
recent  legislation  has  acknowledged  and  secured  that  spiritual 
independence  for  which  we  contended  in  the  Ten  Yean* 
Conflict,  and  the  denial  of  which  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
brought  on  the  Disruption.*'  * 

*  "  If  the  Tories  and  the  Established  Church,"  wrote  the  late  Lord  Aidmaiaii 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Maclagan  in  1874,  "  were  right  in  1843,  there  ia  no  need  for 
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Holding  these  opinions,  he  scarcely  regarded  the  question 
of  whether  a  way  had  been  opened  for  loyal  and  intelligent 
Free  Churchmen  consistently  to  return  to  the  Establishment 
as  capable  of  serious  discussion ;  and  the  only  new  point 
which  he  felt  to  be  pressed  upon  him  by  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Establishment,  was  that  of  the  obligation  or  otherwise  to 
be  any  longer  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  alternative  theory 
which  on  abstract  grounds  he  had  long  seen  to  be  the  only 
practicable  one,  but  which  for  many  reasons  he  had,  like  others, 
been  keeping  merely  in  retervtis. 

What  he  came  to  think  about  this  is  fully  expressed  in  an 
interesting  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  Rev.  James  Dodds  of 
Dunbar.  We  give  the  whole  letter  as  it  was  written,  although 
it  is  only  the  second  part  of  it  that  concerns  us  particularly  at 

present :  „  Glasgow,  April  19, 187t, 

"My  Dear  Me.  Dodds, — I  have  read  your  kind  letter  with  much 
interest  Be  assured  that  such  letters  are  always  most  welcome.  There 
are  few  men  whose  judgment  on  any  matter — and  especially  on  public 
questions  connected  with  the  duty  and  policy  of  the  Church — I  hold  in 
higher  estimation  than  yours. 

meMure.  If  wrong  in  1843,  which  they  have  never  yet  acknowledged,  then  observe 
their  position.  Dwellmg  in  the  manses  quitted,  and  enjoying  the  stipends  sur- 
rendered by  the  Free  Church,  a  confession  of  error  and  of  wrong  may  be  cheaply 
made,  mm  they  retain  all  which  the  error  and  the  wrong  procured.    See  the  King's 

speech  in  Hamlet  :— 

'  Bnt,  0,  what  form  of  prsjer 
Can  Mrre  mj  tnm?    "  Forgire  me  the  foul  murder"? 
But  I  bsre  still  the  effecta  for  which  I  did  the  murder. 
Mj  crown,  mj  own  ambition,  and  mj  queen. 
Can  one  be  pardoned  who  rttaint  the  offence  ?' 

We  am  say  nothing  in  favour  of  Patronage.  But  the  repeal  of  the  Law  of  Patronage 
ought  not  to  tempt  any  to  return  to  handoffe," 

"  I  cannot  concur,"  his  lordship  wrote  at  another  time — and  one  is  glad  to  pre- 
senre  here  tbe  opinion  of  one  who  was  alike  eminent  as  a  Judge  and  intelligent  as  a 
F^ree  Churchman — "  I  cannot  concur  in  the  views  of  those  who  would  extend  the 
light  of  election  to  persons  not  commimicants  [the  adherents].  It  is  objectionable 
OB  Church  principles.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  measiu^  as  it  stands- 
next  to  the  abolition  as  an  evil  and  a  grievance  of  what  these  men  have  hitherto 
maintained  to  be  a  blessing,  and  a  muniment,  and  an  ornament — is,  that  the  £stab> 
Ushment  loses  its  territorial  character,  and  in  becoming  congrtgaiional  oeases  to  b« 
JfeOionaL'* 
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''1.  As  to  Union.  On  this  subject  we  have  difficulties  on  both  sides :  on 
the  side  of  the  friends  of  Union,  as  well  as  on  that  of  its  opponents.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  former  are  impatient  for  action ;  and  anything  liks 
a  striking  of  the  Union  flag  would  produce  feelings  ol  di8i^)pointmeot  and 
dissatisfaction  that  would  cool  not  a  little  their  whole  interest  in  Chorck 
affairs.  Of  course,  to  go  on  to  actual  Union  in  the  face  of  the  present  stite 
of  bitterness  among  its  opponents,  would  be  almost  as  unseemlj  as  is  tbdr 
own  conduct.  It  would  be  like  inviting  friends  to  a  feast  when  the  bovs 
is  on  fire.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  scandal  in  the  face  of  the  world.  I  dm 
say  death  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  among  us  before  the  set  tinu  far 
Union  comes.  My  firm  belief  is  that  we  have  entered  on  a  time  of  eom- 
motion  and  conflict,  in  the  course  of  which  Establishments  are  doomed  to 
pass  away,  and  as  the  result  of  which  all  Churches  will  have  to  adapt  thenh 
selves  to  a  new  state  of  things  both  in  the  social  and  political  world.  Tbs 
silly  notion  that  by  dropping  Union  we  shall  get  into  a  haven  ol  rest  ind 
peace,  can  deceive  only  very  ignorant  or  very  thoughtless  minds.  But  thii 
leads  me  to  your  second  point — ^the  question  of  Disestablishments 

^  2.  On  that  question  I  have  thought  much  and  long,  and  I  think  I  nay 
say  confidently  that  every  one  of  the  views  you  so  clearly  present  has  oftoi 
and  anxiously  engaged  my  attention.  I  am,  in  fact,  as  nearly  as  posnbls 
at  one  with  yourself  as  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  beset  the  subject; 
with  perhaps  this  single  difference,  that  I  apprehend  more  atron^ytbai 
you  appear  to  do  the  gravity  of  the  dangers  which  lie  on  the  side  of  siknei 
and  inaction  on  our  part  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  length  of  time 
during  which  we  have  pursued  this  course  has  allowed  a  reaction  in  fsrov 
of  the  Establishment  to  take  place  that  is  both  strong  and  pretty  widely 
diffused.  The  simple  and  obvious  fact  that  we  have  now  to  speak  ol  the 
overthrow  of  the  Establishment  with  bated  breath — ^that  we  have  lived  to 
see  men  rising  up  within  our  own  Church  and  siding  openly  with  the 
Establishment,  and  treating  those  who  speak  a  word  against  it  as  revolu- 
tionists— is  the  most  impressive  indication  that  could  well  be  given  ol  tbe 
change  that  has  taken  place.  My  conviction  is,  that  had  we  gone  on  a  httle 
longer  in  the  same  way,  we  would  soon  have  found  ourselves  in  the  midit 
of  a  state  of  things  when  we  would  have  had  no  choice  but  to  look  on,  sod 
let  the  friends  of  Church  Establishments  gain  a  position  that  might  have 
seriously  menaced  our  influence — if  not  our  existence — as  a  Free  Churcb. 
I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  it  was  high  time  to  give  forth  such  an 
utterance  on  the  subject  as  to  show,  at  least,  what  is  in  store,  if  the  attempt 
be  persisted  in  to  confer  a  new  lease  and  additional  privileges  upon  the 
Established  Church.  Having  done  this,  an  important  end  has  been  gained. 
In  following  up  this  advantage  we  must,  of  course,  take  care  to  act  pru- 
dently and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  state  of  many  men's  minds.  But  we 
must  be  prompt  and  firm  when  the  time  for  more  decided  action  cornea  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  question  should  be  so  raised  in  the  Assembly 
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M  to  show  the  need  of  having  a  committee  appointed  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
threatened  Parliamentary  action  of  the  Established  Church.  I  do  not, 
indeed,  at  this  moment  decide  for  such  a  course.  Providence  will  probably 
open  our  way.  And,  of  course,  much  must  depend  on  the  views  prevailing 
in  the  Assembly. 

^'The  Union  Committee  expect  and  desire  nothing  more  than  to  be 
renppointed  with  the  instructions  of  last  year — which  contemplate  for  the 
pwcnt  co-operation  only. — Always,  dear  Mr.  Dodds,  yours,  with  much 
rflgard  and  esteem,  Egbert  Buchanan." 

A  few  weeks  later,  he  wrote  another  letter  in  a  similar  sense 
to  Dr.  Cairns,  who  had  been  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
Disestablishment  in  Edinburgh. 

"  Glasgow,  May  4,  lS7t, 

"  Mt  Dsab  Dr.  Cairns, — I  am  just  starting  for  London,  to  be  present 
at  an  interview  on  Monday  with  Mr.  Forster  on  the  Scotch  Education  Bill, 
and  to  aid  in  promoting  it,  as  it  goes  into  Committee  that  evening. 

^  I  should  greatly  have  liked  to  hear  your  lecture  on  Monday.  It  is  a 
great  question  you  .are  going  to  discuss,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  so 
handled  as  to  convince  men  that  it  is  no  mere  spirit  of  either  jealousy  or 
radicaliBm  that  lb  at  the  bottom  of  your  objection  to  the  continuance  of  the 
pcwent  Civil  Establishment  of  religion  in  Scotland. 

**  It  has  ceased  to  be  national ;  it  lb  no  longer  necessary  as  a  means  of 
upholding  by  State  aid  the  ordinances  of  religion  in  any  part  of  the  country ; 
and  its  continuance  in  now  incompatible  with  either  political  justice  or  the 
religious  unity  and  peace  of  the  Scotch  people. 

''May  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom 
mited  to  the  occasion  and  the  times. — Always,  my  dear  Dr.  Cairns,  yours 
affectionately,  Robert  Buchanan.'' 


As  may  be  supposed,  his  convictions  on  this  subject 
strengthened  instead  of  diminishing.  As  a  mere  theory,  he 
held  strongly  that  the  peace  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  Scot- 
land were  most  likely  to  be  secured  by  a  combination  of  Free 
Churches,  and  he  wished  quietly  to  move  on  that  line  for  himself. 
But  as  events  developed  themselves,  and  the  other  method  was 
prosecuted  in  ways  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  utterly  objection- 
able, his  step  became  more  decided,  and,  while  others  were  still 
timidly  hesitating  about  the  right  course — anxious  to  go  on,  and 
yet  shrinking  from  agitation — he  grew  to  be  perfectly  outspoken. 
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and  insisted  at  all  convenient  times  that  a  termination  of  the 
existing  connection  between  Church  and  State  was  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  He  refused  to 
accept  the  Yice-Presidency  of  a  Disestablishment  Associati(m, 
on  account  of  his  age  and  increasing  infirmity;  but  it  would 
give  an  unfaithful  account  of  the  history  of  his  opinions,  to 
refrain  from  saying  that  at  the  last  his  conclusions  on  the 
now  burning  question  of  the  day  were  dear,  emphatic,  and 
unhesitating ;  and  that  one  of  his  most  earnest  desires  for  the 
future  was  to  see  the  ground  cleared  for  the  reconstruction  of 
a  National  Church  which  should  embrace  the  whole  Evan- 
gelism of  Scotland,  and  be  left  free  from  the  embarrassments 
of  a  State  alliance  to  develop,  freely  and  to  the  fullest  extent^ 
its  spiritual  life  and  its  independent  resourcea 


CHAPTER  XXL 

REVOLUTION  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL-SYSTEM. 

Dr.  Buchanan  was  not  spared  to  see  a  satisfactory  re- 
adjnstment  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland.  Life  in 
general  is  too  short  to  admit  of  one  man  witnessing  the  rise 
and  the  consummation  of  any  great  and  far-reaching  work  of 
reformation.  "  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth."  And  when 
the  call  came  to  him  to  go  hence,  he  was  found — not  unsatis- 
fied, not  unhopeful — but  with  his  face  still  set  in  the  direction 
of  changes  which  he  felt  to  be  necessary  to  secure  to  his 
country  the  outward  advantages  which  were,  in  his  judgment, 
indispensable  to  its  spiritual  well-being. 

But  in  connection  with  another  subject  his  life  was  not  so 
incomplete.  He  lived  to  see  a  revolution  in  the  educational 
arrangements  of  Scotland.  No  churchman  of  the  true  tradi- 
tional Scottish  type  has  ever  been  indifferent  to  the  subject  of 
Education.  From  the  very  first  the  theory  of  Knox  has  been 
kept  in  view,  that  real  religious  prosperity  can  only  be  hoped 
for  in  a  country  where  churches  and  schools  are  maintained 
together.  On  this  idea  the  Parochial  System  of  educatioiwvras 
founded ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  to  attribute 
to  it,  in  a  large  measure,  the  reputation  for  intelligence  with 
which  Scotchmen  have  been  credited  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

But  the  time  inevitably  came  when  the  Parish  Schools 
were  found  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of 
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into  the  state  of  the  schools ;  and  it  was  speedily  discovered 
that  there  was,  in  that  quarter  as  in  others,  an  urgent  need 
for  reform.  The  existing  schools  were  too  few  in  number. 
There  were  no  available  means  for  increasing  them  as  they 
were  required  And  while  the  teachers  had  grievances  of 
their  own  to  complain  of,  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfEiction  was 
felt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  teaching  that  was  supplied. 
To  meet  the  case  thus  presented,  an  Educational  Association 
(as  has  already  been  explained)  was  formed  in  Glasgow, — the 
General  Assembly  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  alike 
applied  to  for  help, — and  the  great  step  was  taken  of  estab- 
lishing a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  schoolmasters  and 
the  improvement  of  the  style  of  instruction  in  the  land.  In 
all  these  movements  Dr.  Buchanan  took  a  leading  part  In 
this  connection,  indeed,  he  made  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
Assembly ;  and  to  him  almost  as  much  as  to  any  other  Scot- 
tish ecclesiastic  that  could  be  named  (Dr.  Candlish,  perhaps, 
equally  shares  the  glory  with  him)  is  due  the  success  which  has 
attended  those  training  institutions  which  have  contributed 
fiir  more  than  is  generally  realized  to  our  present  reputation 
as  a  well-educated  country. 

When  the  Disruption  arrived,  the  expansive  power  of  the 
Parochial  System  was  subjected  to  a  new  strain,  which  it  was 
found  incapable  of  standing.  The  party  remaining  within 
the  Establishment  insisted  on  a  hard  and  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  and  required  all  the  parish  teachers  who 
joined  the  Free  Church  to  demit  their  officea  It  was 
needless  to  object  that  John  Knox  never  conceived  of  such 
an  application  of  his  theory  as  the  expulsion  from  his 
schools  of  truer  Presbyterians  than  those  who  expelled  them. 
The  Statute  sustained  the  Church  in  its  actings,  and  a  new 
educational  framework  was,  j)er  force,  erected  outside.  Great 
good,  however,  came  out  of  this  cviL     The  Free  Church  set 
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itself  with  characteristic  energy  to  establish  schools  of  its 
own.  Six  months  after  the  Disruption — at  the  Glasgow 
Assembly — one  of  those  large-hearted  proposals  was  made  to 
meet  the  emergency  which  one  likes  to  remember  as  illus- 
trating the  greatness  of  the  faith  that  prevailed  in  those  day& 
Mr. — afterwards  Dr. — Robert  Macdonald,  then  of  Blair- 
gowrie, now  of  North  Leith,  offered  to  undertake,  for  the 
erection  of  school  buildings,  the  raising  of  a  capital  sum  of 
£50,000.  Few  men  would  have  £Eu;ed  such  an  undertaking; 
and  fewer  still  could  have  carried  it  out  successfully.  But 
Mr.  Macdonald  had  qualifications  which  peculiarly  fitted  him 
for  the  work.  He  was  known  as  the  friend  of  M'Cheyne, — 
as  one  whom  God  had  greatly  owned  in  connection  with 
recent  revivals  of  religion.  And  when  such  a  man  went 
through  the  country,  throwing  the  whole  influence  of  his 
warm  heart,  his  genial  manner,  his  evangelical  fervour,  into 
the  cause  of  education,  people  were  compelled  to  think  that 
there  was  more  in  it  than  a  matter  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  subscribed  accordingly.  As  the  result  of  his 
appeals,  £60,000  were  promised ;  and  thus  a  scheme  was 
started  which  issued,  in  process  of  time,  in  the  erection  of 
more  than  six  hundred  schools,  every  one  of  which  was  per- 
vaded by  an  earnestly  religious  spirit* 

But  here  was  by  no  means  a  seemly  state  of  things, — that 
Presbyterian  Scotland  should  be  divided  upon  a  subject  on 
which  all  the  people  were  at  bottom  agreed.  Why,  it  was 
often  asked  by  members  of  different  denominations,  can  we 
not  come  to  some  understanding  about  educating  our  children 
together?     If  we  must  worship  in  separate  churches,  is  it 

*  Dr.  Macdonald  still  lives,  one  of  the  few  remaining  of  a  noble  race  of  mm. 
Grod  has  prospered  him  in  his  own  individual  sphere ;  he  still  ministen  to  a  congre- 
gation of  over  a  thousand  members  ;  but  he  has  lived  also /or  ike  Church  at  laigv, 
and  will  be  always  remembered  as  one  of  her  most  loyal  sons  and  most  devoted 
servants. 
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necessary  that  we  should  carry  our  differences  into  the 
schools  ?  These  questionings  by-and-by  bore  fruit  One 
effort  after  another  was  made,  by  the  present  Lord  Moncreiff, 
to  secure  the  passing  of  a  truly  national  system,  but  his 
success  was  only  partial  Every  step  he  took,  however,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  what  was  coming ;  and  at  last  Lord  Young, 
when  Lord  Advocate,  was  enabled  to  carry  through  the 
measure  which  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things. 

The  present  system  has  no  doubt  its  defects,  like  every 
other  system  of  human  origin ;  and  experience  will  suggest 
more  amendments,  probably,  than  have  yet  occurred  to 
any.  But  this  must  be  said  for  it^  that  it  has  already  had 
a  most  remarkable  effect  on  the  education  of  Scotland. 
New  schools  have  risen  up  in  every  comer  of  the  land. 
Teachers  have  been  impelled  to  address  themselves  more 
heartily  to  their  work ;  a  fresh  interest  in  education  has 
been  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  nation ;  and  multitudes 
of  children  who  might  otherwise  have  grovm  up  without 
instruction,  have  been  forced  into  the  schools  by  the  operation 
of  the  Compulsory  Law. 

What  has  taken  place  is  nothing  less  than  a  Revolution; 
and  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  here  we  have  another 
of  the  imintended  fruits  of  that  policy  which  precipitated  the 
Disruption,  and  which  was  pursued  afterwards  in  the  vain 
belief  that  a  section  of  a  Church,  when  Established,  can- retain 
a  position  which  was  conceded  to  that  Church  when  it  was 
coterminous  with  the  Nation.  After  1843,  the  Established 
Church  insisted  that  it  was  still  its  right  to  take  the  over- 
tight  of  the  entire  education  of  Scotland,  and  it  pressed  the 
Parochial  idea  so  far  as  to  compel  the  Free  Church  to  set  up 
a  system  of  its  own.  That  that  Church  had  six  hundred 
schools  to  dispose  of  when  the  question  of  a  readjustment  came 
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to  be  discussed  in  earnest,  gave  it  a  standing  that  it  oould  not 
have  otherwise  possessed.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that 
the  attempt  to  retain  all  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  aH  For 
under  the  present  arrangement  the  superintendence  of  the 
schools  has  been  absolutely  transferred  from  the  Church  to 
the  People — the  ancient  tie  which  bound  the  two  together 
has  been  completely  severed — and  the  Established  Chmdi 
Presbyteries  have  now  no  more  to  do  with  the  quandcm 
Parish  Schools  than  the  Presbyteries  of  any  other  denomiDa- 
tion.  We  do  not  know  of  any  more  remarkable  ATJ^mplft  d 
a  policy  of  narrowness  overreaching  itself  Here  is  a  result 
of  the  Disruption  which  can  never  be  undona  Some  cod- 
sideration  for  the  conscientious  difficulties  of  the  Parochial 
Teachers  of  1843  would  have  prevented,  in  all  probability, 
the  establishment  of  a  Free  Church  Scheme  ;  and  in  course  of 
time  the  Parochial  System  would  have  been  expanded  as  was 
required  from  the  centre.  But  the  word  was  given  that 
there  was  to  be  no  toleration  for  Free  Churchmen  within  the 
walls  either  of  the  National  Universities  or  the  National 
Schools ;  and  the  issue  is  what  we  have  seen. 

It  would  be  very  needless,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  give  the 
history  of  our  Scottish  educational  agitation&  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  Dr.  Buchanan  took  a  leading  share  in  them  all, 
and  spent  much  time  and  labour  in  endeavours  to  secure  for 
his  country  a  system  which  would  work  with  the  least 
amount  of  friction,  and  which  would  bring  to  the  people  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  advantage.  Nor  was  he  at  this  or 
at  any  time  a  mere  political  agitator,  with  a  party  purpose 
only  to  serve.  He  gave  evidence  all  along  of  his  actual 
personal  interest  in  the  processes  of  education  ;  and  when  the 
Act  passed  which  gave  to  Scotland  a  truly  National  System 
again,  he  at  once  indicated  his  willingness  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  execution He  was  a  successful  candidate^  accord* 
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ingly,  for  a  place  in  the  first  School  Board  that  was  chosen 
for  Glasgow ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  election  till  his 
departure  on  his  last  journey  to  Rome,  he  laboured  in  the 
interest  of  the  city  in  a  way  which  called  forth  from  all 
who  were  then  brought  into  contact  with  him  the  most 
marked  admiration. 

Proofs  of  all  this  in  abundance  might  be  supplied  very 
easily,  but  it  will  be  enough  to  give  the  two  following  letters, 
—one  from  Mi*.  Morrison,  the  Rector  of  the  Glasgow  Normal 
School ;  the  other  from  J.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  L.L.D.,  of  Stra- 
cathro,  who  was  himself  associated  with  Dr.  Buchanan  as  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board  : — 

(From  Mr,  Morrison,) 

"  Glasgow,  April  S,  1877, 

"The  Established  Church  having  a  legal,  although  a  doubtful  moral, 
daim  to  the  buildings  used  as  a  Normal  School  in  Glasgow,  resolved  in 
1843  to  eject  from  that  school  all  the  Masters  who  had  joined  the  Free 
ChurcL  It  was  found  that  all  the  Directors  save  one,  all  the  Masters 
without  exception,  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Free  Church.  For  some 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  buildings  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Glasgow  Educational  Society,  through  whose  instrumentality  they  had  been 
erected ;  but  in  1844  it  was  authoritatively  intimated  that '  all  teachers  of 
■choob  under  the  management  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  must  be  in  com- 
munion and  connection  with  that  Church.' 

"The  Free  Church  was  thus  compelled  to  face  the  erection  of  a  new 
building.  Dr.  Buchanan  undertook  to  raise  the  necessary  funds ;  and  so 
soooessful  was  he,  that  the  new  buildings,  which  cost  £10,000,  were  opened 
free  of  debt  on  the  12th  of  August  1845.  From  that  time  until  his 
lamented  decease.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  Convener  of  the  Committee  of 
Directors,  and  his  interest  in  the  institution  never  flagged.  He  was  seldom 
absent  from  a  meeting.  In  all  times  of  difficulty, — and  there  were  several 
mch, — his  sound  judgment  and  matured  wisdom  carried  the  institution 
Mifely  til  rough.  In  the  difficult  and  often  delicate  negotiations  with 
Ck>vemment,  his  serncos  were  simply  invaluable.  '  It  would  be  difficult/ 
writes  the  llev.  Dr.  Frascr  of  Paisley,  the  biographer  of  David  Stow,  *  to 
oveivestimate  the  service  which  Dr.  Buchanan  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
public  instruction,  through  assisting  both  institutions.' 

**  Bat  Dr.  Buchanan's  zeal  in  behalf  of  education  was  not  limited  to  the 
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part  he  took  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  institution.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  our  Education  Committee ;  he  watched  with  great  interest  the 
▼arious  attempts  made  to  secure  a  National  System  for  our  country.  He 
never  refused  to  lend  his  powerful  aid  to  the  promotion  of  this  great  object; 
and  when  at  last  Lord  Young's  Bill  became  law,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  first  School  Board  of  Glasgow.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  Chairman  of  that  Board,  Alexander  Whitelaw,  Esq.,  M.P.,  that  no 
member  of  the  Board  did  more  effective  service  than  Dr.  BuchanazL 

''And  while  thus  helping  on  the  work  of  education  on  a  large  scale,  he 
was  equally  zealous  in  fostering  it  amoug  those  whom  School  Boards  and 
similar  agencies  could  not  reach.  He  took  the  greatest  possible  interest  in 
the  school  attached  to  the  Mission  district,  wrought  by  his  congregatioD ; 
and  scarcely  a  week  passed  without  the  teachers  being  cheered  by  his  geniiJ 
presence  and  a  kindly  word  of  encouragemeut." 

{From  Mr,  Campbell.) 

"  Bbechik,  Apnl  4,  iS77. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better,  in  response  to  your  request,  than 
give  you  a  copy  of  the  minute  which  the  Glasgow  School  Board  agreed  to 
as  recording  their  sense  of  the  loss  they  sustained  by  Dr.  Buchanan's  death. 
It  was  as  follows : — ^  The  Board  agree  to  record  in  their  minutes  an  expres- 
sion of  the  heartfelt  sorrow  with  which  they  have  received  the  intelligeooe 
of  the  death  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  which  took  place  at  Borne  on  the 
31st  of  March.  The  intercourse  which  the  members  of  the  Board  enjoyed 
with  their  late  colleague  so  impressed  them  with  his  invariable  coartesr 
and  kindliness,  that,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  a  public  nature,  tbejr 
now  feel  his  death  as  a  [Personal  affliction.  They  desire  also  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  services  which  Dr.  Buchanan  rendered  as  a  member  of  tlus 
Board.  His  attention  to  its  business,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  other 
engagements,  was  earnest  and  constant,  while  he  ever  brought  to  bear  on 
all  matters  under  the  Board's  consideration  the  calmness  of  judgment  and 
the  extensive  experience,  both  in  educational  work  and  in  the  general  con- 
duct of  affairs,  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  The  Board  cannot  but  put 
on  record  their  sense  of  the  loss  they  sustain  in  the  removal  from  them  of 
one  whose  high  character  and  other  personal  qualities  a<ided  dignity  to  the 
office  which  he  held,  and  whose  wise  counsels  and  co-oj)eration  were  su 
eminently  useful  in  promoting  the  work  committed  to  this  Board.' 

"  These,  I  may  add,  were  not  words  of  course.  I  believe  every  member 
of  the  Board  felt  the  death  to  be  a  personal  as  well  as  a  public  lu6& 

"  Dr.  Buchanan's  services  as  a  member  of  the  Board  did  not  consist  jho 
much  of  anything  he  did  in  any  particular  department  of  the  work,  as  in 
the  attention  he  paid  to  the  whole  business  of  the  Board,  the  advice  and 
assistance  he  rendered,  and  the  influence  he  exerted  at  all  its  meetingai 

"  No  one  who  knew  what  he  was  in  other  capacities  requires  to  be  told 
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how  regular  and  panctaal  he  was  in  his  attendance,  and  how  thoroughly 
he  always  gave  his  mind  to  the  business  in  hand.  Nor  need  I  say  how 
courteous  and  conciliatory  he  was,  even  when  combating  the  opinions  of 
some  of  his  colleagues.  By  these  qualities  he  gained  the  respect,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  personal  regard,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board, — several  of 
whom  had  no  acquaintance  with  him  before  they  met  him  in  the  Board- 
room, and  some  of  whom  differed  widely  from  him  in  many  of  their 
opinions." 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

A     CITIZEN     OF     GLASGOW. 

It  would  be  to  leave  a  marked  blank  in  this  biography,  not 
to  take  any  notice  of  the  £ax;t  that  Dr.  Buchanan  was  recognized 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  as  one  of  their  most  eminent 
fellow-citizens.  He  was  distinctively  a  Churchman ;  but  as 
there  was  no  social  or  philanthropic  question  having  any  bear- 
ing on  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large  in  which  he  did 
not  take  an  interest,  so  there  was  nothing  that  concerned  the 
particular  good  or  happiness  of  the  people  of  his  own  city  to 
which  he  ever  showed  himself  to  be  indifferent. 

The  highest  keynote  of  his  policy  as  a  Citizen  was  furnished 
by  the  motto  on  the  municipal  coat  of  arms.*  He  quoted  that 
motto  so  often,  that  to  some  ears  the  repetition  must  have 
sounded  monotonous.  But  the  frequency  with  which  he 
refened  to  it,  showed  at  least  the  profound  impression  which 
it  had  produced  on  his  own  mind.  Whatever  theories  on 
the  subject  others  might  have,  he  was  deeply  and  abidingly 
convinced  that  Glasgow  could  never  "flourish"  in  any  tnie 
and  lasting  sense  except  on  the  basis  of  "  tlie  preacliing  of  ih£ 
Word.'*  In  the  spirit  of  this  belief,  his  chief  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, — to  the  erection  of 
new  places  of  worship  where  these  were  needed, — to  the 
organizing  of  mission  agencies  for  reaching  the  la{)6ed  masses, 

♦  •'  Let  Glasffowr  Flouriah  by  the  PreiMjhing  of  the  Word." 
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— and  to  the  suppression  of  such  hostile  influences  as  tended  in 
their  own  nature  to  prevent  the  setting  up  within  the  city  ot 
the  reign  of  God  His  labours  in  these  connections  have 
aht^ady  been  described,  and  we  refer  to  them  again  now 
simply  with  the  view  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  he  never 
acted  more  in  character  as  a  loyal  citizen  of  St  Mungo's 
than  when  he  was  lecturing  on  "  The  Schoclmaster  in  the 
Wynds,*'  or  pleading  with  the  wealthy  merchants  of  the  city 
for  money  to  extend  the  means  of  grace  to  the  perishing. 
The  value  of  his  services  in  this  connection  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  any  one  on  the  spot  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble 
to  inquire  what  some  parts  of  Glasgow  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  to-day  if  Buchanan's  work  of  Church 
Extension  had  never  been  begun. 

But  his  Christian  zeal  did  not  expend  itself  only  in  that 
department  of  effort  Now  and  again  necessity  has  been  laid 
upon  all  earnest  evangelical  men  in  Glasgow  to  combine  for  the 
common  good  of  religion,  and  on  such  occasions  Dr.  Buchanan 
was  always  found  in  the  front  We  are  indebted  to  a 
friend,  whose  profession  led  him  to  mark  the  course  of  events 
with  some  care,  for  some  interesting  notes  in  this  connection. 
He  recalls  not  a  few  stirring  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  during  which  scenes  occurred  that  are  now  almost 
forgotten.  The  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the 
battle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Lord's  day  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Railway  interest.  Lord  Palmerston's 
Sbudous  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Providence,  the 
efforts  led  by  Mr.  Henderson  of  Park  to  place  the  Bible 
Society  on  a  really  national  b&sis, — all  these  furnished  occa- 
sioDS  for  the  display  of  the  catholic  spirit  of  Buchanan,  and  of 
bis  readiness  to  join  heart  and  hand  with  the  members  of 
other  denominations  in  furthering  without  respect  of  party 
the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
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"The  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day,"  we  are  reminded, 
"  by  the  running  of  passenger  trains  on  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  after  its  opening  in  1842,  excited  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  public.  Meetings  were 
held  to  protest  against  the  practice;  which,  however,  was  con- 
tinued for  about  four  years — two  trains,  one  in  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  evening,  running  from  each  end  of  the  line  on 
Sabbath.  On  a  new  set  of  directors  coming  into  power,  the 
running  of  these  trains  was  abandoned;  and  notwithstanding 
strong  efforts  made  to  induce  a  resumption  of  these  trains,  the 
directors  remained  firm,  and  their  resolution  was  confirmed  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  shareholders.  The  directors  had  the 
moral  support  of  the  most  influential  men  of  Glasgow  and 
other  towns;  which  was  shown,  as  respects  Glasgow,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  directors,  adopted  at  a  numerous  and  influ- 
ential meeting  held  on  the  4th  December  1846,  to  which 
were  attached  1361  signatures  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  all 
religious  denominations.  Among  other  names  appended  to 
the  document  was  that  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  regarded  the 
subject  as  one  of  vital  importance,  and  who,  if  more  discrimi- 
nating and  prudent  than  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  deal- 
ing with  the  question,  was  perhaps  none  the  less  zealous  and 
courageoua  For  a  period  of  nearly  nineteen  years — up  till 
1865 — there  was  no  railway  travelling  on  Sabbath  between 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  but  after  the  amalgamation  which 
took  place  between  the  North  British  and  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  lines,  the  Sabbath  trains  were  resumed,  and  have 
since  continued.  The  Sabbath  Alliance  of  Scotland — of  whose 
Committee  Dr.  Buchanan  was  a  member — took  active  measures 
to  oppose  this  traffic  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  Dr.  Buchanan, 
among  other  prominent  men  of  various  denominations,  lifted 
up  his  voice  against  the  evil  At  a  meeting  of  the  Free  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,   1st  February    1865,  a 
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memorial  to  the  directors  of  the  North  British  Railway  was 
adopted,  asking  them  to  discontinue  all  Sabbath  traffic,  and 
especially  the  rimning  of  goods  trains  on  that  day, — the  run- 
ning of  passenger  trains  on  the  Lord's  day  between  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  did  not  commence  till  September  of  that  year. 
After  a  lengthened  and  able  address  from  Professor  Gibson  in 
justification  of  the  memorial,  its  adoption  was  moved  by 
Dr.  Forbes,  seconded  by  Dr.  Lorimer,  and  supported  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  who  also  entered  somewhat  fully  into  the  subject 
His  speech  concluded  as  follows  ; — '  I  do  feel.  Moderator,  that 
the  Lord  has  long  entrusted  to  Scotland  a  very  high  place  and 
privilege  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  Sabbath  law. 
I  believe  that  Scotland  is,  so  to  speak,  the  citadel  of  the 
Sabbath  question,  and  that  if  we  were  to  yield  to  the  attacks, 
and  reproaches,  and  scorn  with  which  we  are  almost  over- 
whelmed in  following  the  course  that  we  pursue — if  we  were 
to  yield  to  them,  it  would  be  an  evil  day  for  England  itself 
For  be  assured  that  whatever  length  Scotland  gives  way, 
England  will  just  give  way  in  proportion  so  much  the  more ; 
and  that  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  consequence  of  our 
yielding  to  go  as  far  as  England,  the  latter  country  will  be 
led  to  go  all  the  length  of  the  Continent.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  we  shall  be  steadfast  and  immovable  on  this  question — 
that  we  shall  set  our  faces  as  a  flint  in  contending  for  the 
great  object  that  that  memorial  has  in  view  to  support.  There 
is  really  no  room  for  concession  ;  this  is  not  a  question  in 
which  we  can  concede.  Of  course  there  is  the  limitation  of 
the  works  of  necessity  and  mercy,  which  our  Church  and  our 
greatest  theologians  have  always  frankly  made,  and  which  we 
teach  to  all  our  children  in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  And 
whatever  can  be  held  by  any  fair  and  charitable  interpreta- 
tion to  come  within  the  reach  of  that  limitation  of  necessity 
and  mercy,  let  us  frankly  concede.     We  do  not  weaken  but 
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strengthen  our  position  by  conceding  these  limitationa  But 
beyond  that,  let  us  stand  firm.  It  is  impossible  to  justify  the 
conveying  of  goods  upon  railways  on  the  Sabbath  on  any 
principle  that  will  not  justify  the  conveying  of  goods  along 
our  roads,  or  along  our  rivers  and  canals ;  and  there  is  no 
principle  or  argument  that  can  justify  the  conveying  of  goods 
on  that  day  that  cannot  justify  the  opening  of  shops,  and 
warehouses,  and  factories,  and  that  will  not  set  in  motion  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  We  must, 
therefore,  as  I  have  said,  take  our  stand  firmly  and  immov- 
ably on  this  question ;  and  I  hope  that,  by  God's  blessing, 
Scotland  will  be  honoured,  not  only  to  preserve  the  rest  of 
the  Sabbath  for  herself,  but  to  influence  by  her  opinion  and 
example  even  that  very  England  which  is  now  trying  to 
overthrow  our  position.* " 

The  very  earliest  object  of  general  religious  interest  with 
with  Dr.  Buchanan  identified  himself  was  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures.  He  was  ordained  before  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land had  any  mission  either  to  Jew  or  Gentile ;  but  ante- 
cedent to  the  missionary  era  was  a  time  when  the  Scottish 
Evangelicals  found  an  outlet  for  their  zeal  in  sustaining  BiUe 
Societies,  and  among  those  who  so  long  ago  as  1829  con- 
tributed liberally  to  their  support  were  the  minister  and 
parishioners  of  Gargunnock.  And  this  cause  was  never  lost 
sight  of  amid  the  distractions  of  Glasgow.  As  has  been 
indicated,  he  gave  efiective  aid  to  Mr.  Henderson  of  Park  in 
his  endeavours  to  establish  the  Bible  Society  on  a  national 
basis;  and  one  of  the  very  last  honours  conferred  upon  him 
was  his  election  to  be  one  of  the  Society's  vice-presidenta 
His  sudden  death  prevented  his  taking  his  place  at  the 
Board ;  but  the  directors  did  not  need  firesh  service  in  that 
capacity  to  prove  to  them  his  title  to  their  gratitude  and 
respect 
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"No  testimony  from  this  Board,"  say  they,  "may  add  much  to  the 
general  tribute  which  the  whole  community  ia  prepared  to  render  to  Dr. 
Buchanan's  personal  worth,  and  to  his  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of 
evangelical  religion  in  Scotland — altogether  apart  from  his  claims  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  own  denomination.  But  it  was  not  on  the 
ground  of  hia  general  eminence  merely  that  he  was  elected  a  vice-president 
of  the  Society,  nor  is  it  on  such  grounds  that  a  memorial  of  him  is  entitled 
to  a  place  on  its  records. 

"Dr.  Buchanan  had  special  connection  with  the  Bible  Society.  He 
from  the  first  co-operated  with  Mr.  Henderson  of  Park  and  others  in  the 
effort  to  place  it  on  a  national  basis.  At  the  first  meeting  in  Glasgow 
after  the  union  of  the  societies  in  1861,  he  gave  it  the  benefit  of  his  power- 
ful advocacy,  rejoicing  in  it  as  the  best  'point  of  union'  on  which  the 
Christians  of  Scotland  could  meet,  as  in,  to  use  his  own  words,  'a  real 
Evangelical  Alliance ;'  and  in  December  1869  he  presided  over  the  meeting 
in  Glasgow  at  which  Mr.  Jameson  was  designated  to  his  office  as  the 
Society's  agent  for  Spain.  The  address  which  Dr.  Buchanan  delivered  on 
this  last-named  occasion  was  remarkable,  not  merely  for  his  usual  compre- 
hensive wisdom  and  rare  felicity  of  diction,  but  for  such  an  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  the  Society's  operations  as  evinced  that,  although  not  a 
director,  he  was  taking  a  deep  interest  in  its  proceedings  and  welfare.  At 
the  request  of  the  Board  the  address  wiis  subsequently  published,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  mark  that  towards  the  close  the  same  ground  of  which  he 
had  spoken  seven  years  previously,  as  specially  endearing  the  Society  to  his 
regard,  is  again  mentioned.  *  The  National  Bible  Society,'  he  repeats,  'is  a 
point  of  union  for  all  who  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.' 

**  At  the  last  annual  meeting  Dr.  Buchanan  was  unanimously  and 
cordially  elected  to  the  office  of  vice-president,  but  ere  two  months  have 
elapsed,  and  before  he  could  tjike  his  place  at  the  Board,  he  has  been 
summoned  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  eternal  reward. 

^  In  the  death  of  such  a  man — one  with  such  catholic  sympathies,  with 
bO  rich  a  furniture  of  gifts  and  graces,  identified  for  a  long  period  with 
every  holy  and  benevolent  c*ause,  wielding  such  an  influence  in  the  com- 
niQuity,  and  respected  everywhere  for  his  singularly  courteous  and  honour- 
able bearing — any  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  a  particular  society, 
however  imi)ortant,  is  entirely  alj8orl)ed  in  the  conviction,  painful  and 
solemnizing,  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  on  earth." 

It  was  not,  however,  only  in  connection  with  the  specially 
religious  interests  of  Glasgow,  that  Dr.  Buchanan  approved 
himself  to  be  a  loyal  citizen.  Ho  showed  an  active  concern 
also  in  all  that  affected  its  social  and  material  good,  and  he 
was  ever  ready  to  share  with  the  other  inhabitants  in  what- 
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ever  enterprise  they  set  on  foot  for  doing  honour  to  merit  or 
relieving  distress. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  1847,  for  example,  public  sympathy 
was  roused  by  the  prevalence  of  famine  and  pestilence  in 
Ireland,  and  by  great  destitution  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  of  the  previous  season. 

''  On  the  1 2th  January,  a  great  and  influential  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants,  at  which  ministers  and  leading  citizens  took 
part,  was  held  in  the  Merchants'  Hall,  Glasgow,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the 
community  on  behalf  of  the  Highland  populatioa  The 
appeal  met  with  a  generous  response,  and  much  was  done 
for  the  sufferers.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Glasgow  Relief  Fund  Committee,  the  joint- 
secretaries  of  which  were  Mr.  Charles  R  Baird,  a  writer 
of  great  promise,  who  died  long  ago,  and  the  late  Mr.  James 
Ritchia  Of  the  surviving  members  were  Sir  James  Watson, 
Mr.  James  Hannan,  and  Mr.  WiUiam  Brown.  Dr.  Buchanin 
not  only  aided  in  superintending  and  arranging  the  distri- 
bution of  the  supplies,  but  was  also  of  much  assistance  in 
procuring  employment  for  the  large  number  both  of  men  and 
women  who  at  that  time  flocked  to  Glasgow.  Besides  the 
quantities  of  meal  and  biscuit  then  sent  out,  there  were,  on 
his  suggestion,  also  forwarded  supplies  of  turnip  and  other 
vegetable  seeds,  with  instructions  to  have  these  immediately 
planted ;  and  great  benefit  arose  from  thus  not  only  procuring 
an  early  supply  of  food,  but  also  from  inducing  the  croftera 
to  cultivate  these  permanently.  He  warmly  seconded  the 
eflorts  of  Sir  James  Watson  to  send  out  the  necessary  supply 
of  Kvits  and  lines  to  dispose  the  people  to  procure  a  proper 
supply  of  fish.  They  succeeded,  with  the  approval  of  the 
iVmmittoe,  in  for\varding  twenty  large  boats,  with  a  supply 
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of  lines,  nets,  and  hooks,  and  along  with  them  experienced 
fishermen  from  the  East  Coast  in  order  to  teach  the  people 
how  to  use  them. 

"Dr.  Buchanan  also  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  model 
lodging-houses  which  originated  at  this  time  in  consequence 
of  the  large  numbers  coming  to  Glasgow  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, and  with  which  the  names  of  Sir  James  Watson,  the 
late  Lord  Provost  Blackie,  and  others  are  so  prominently  and 
honourably  associated.  For  several  years  he  attended  the 
annual  gatherings  of  the  lodgers,  giving  in  his  addresses  salu- 
taiy  counsel  and  advice.'' 

One  other  service  done  to  Glasgow  in  connection  with  the 
social  labours  of  Dr.  Buchanan  it  is  right  to  make  special 
mention  of — all  the  more  that  the  credit  of  originating 
the  scheme  wo  are  now  about  to  refer  to  has  been  claimed  for 
another.  "  The  only  true  secret  of  elevating  the  people,"  says 
tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  "  is  to  make  them  the  agents 
in  bettering  their  own  condition."  This  principle  was  fully 
recognized  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Wynd  Mission;  and 
proof  of  that  is  furnished  in  a  minute,  which  is  now  before 
OS,  of  the  Free  Tron  Church  Deacons'  Court  The  minute  is 
dated  September  16,  1850;  and  records  that  the  Moderator 
(Dr.  Buchanan)  stated  "  that  tho  present  meeting  had  been  con- 
vened for  the  special  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  savings-bank  in  connection  with  the  missionary 
operations  in  the  parish."  A  savings-bank  was,  of  course, 
not  in  itself  any  novelty ;  but  what  was  new  in  the  scheme 
sabmitted  to  this  meeting  was  the  propasal  to  receive  in  deposit 
a  sum  80  low  as  one  penny.  Such  a  thing  had  not  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Security 
system,  and  no  provision  had  been  made,  accordingly,  for 
meeting  a  state  of  destitution  rendering  an  arrangement  like 
that  desirable.     The  smallest  sum  received  from  depositors 
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was  one  shilling.      But  those  acquainted  with   the  Wynds 
were  persuaded,  that  without  opening  a  wider  door  it  would 
be  impossible  to  awaken  in  any  number  of  the  people  tbe 
belief  that  they  could  really  save!      The  scheme,  therefore, 
was  earnestly  prosecuted.     The  first  Penny  Savings-Bank  in 
the  kingdom  was  established  within  the  territoiy  wfaieh  Dr. 
Buchanan  was  seeking  to  evangelize,  and  under  his  immediate 
superintendence.      And  it  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  the  idea  that  there  are  now,  in  and  around 
Glasgow,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  banks  established  on  the 
same  principle,  and  that  the  system  has  already  been  hirgsij 
adopted  also  in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  England 

**  Among  the  educational  institutions  in  the  city  with 
which  he  was  connected  may  be  mentioned  Andenon'fl 
University,  of  which  he  was  appointed  a  trustee  on  Jane 
22,  1853;  but  his  numerous  other  engagements  prevented 
him  from  attending  the  meetinga  Up  till  the  time  of  the 
Disruption  he  was,  ex^fficio,  a  Patron  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital ; 
and  on  the  first  election,  which  took  place  in  October  1872, 
under  the  Act  obtained  that  year  for  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  Incorporation  and  for  regulating  its  management,  he  wm, 
with  others,  elected  a  Patron,  and  remained  such  until  his 
death. 

"In  April  1860,  Dr.  Buchanan  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Council  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  whose  meetings  then,  and  for  some  years  after,  were 
held  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the  Old  College  in  High  Street 
This  was  the  committee  for  the  management  of  academical 
business  and  for  the  suggestion  of  improvements,  and  Dr. 
Buchanan  continued  a  member  of  it  for  upwards  of  four  yeara, 
attending  almost  every  one  of  its  meetings.  The  meetings  of 
the  General  Council  are  held  in  April  and  October;  and 
during  the  period  mentioned  he  took  a  prominent  and  most 
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useful  part  in  the  business,  making  frequent  speeches,  advo- 
cating various  matters — among  othera,  the  removal  of  the 
University,  now  situated  at  GilmorehilL  He  wrote  a  Report 
on  the  tutorial  system,  and  the  shortening  of  the  arts  ciuri- 
culum  by  the  institution  of  summer  sessions,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  on  October  30,  1861,  and  to  which  he 
afterwards  spoke.  At  a  meeting  on  the  2Gth  October  1864, 
he  was  nominated  to  represent  the  Council  as  Assessor  in  the 
University  Court,  in  room  of  Mr.  Andrew  Bannatyne,  an 
eminent  member  of  the  legal  faculty  in  Glasgow,  since  deceased. 
His  proposer  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Macewen  of  Clare- 
mont  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  his  seconder  Mr. 
Towers  Clark,  writer — both  of  them  now  gone.  It  was 
thought  by  not  a  few  that  Dr.  Buchanan  was  peculiarly  qua- 
lified for  this  office,  possessing  as  he  did  judicial  gifts  which, 
had  ho  been  trained  for  the  Bar,  might  have  won  for  him  a 
place  on  the  Bench.  In  opposition  to  him,  however,  there 
had  previously  been  nominated  the  late  estimable  Cliristian 
judge,  Lord  Kinloch,  who  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smitli  of  Cathcart,  seconded  by  the  late  Sheriff  Logia  The 
show  of  hands  was  in  favour  of  Dr.  Buchanan ;  but  a  poll 
was  demanded  on  behalf  of  Lord  Kinloch,  which  resulted  in 
the  election  of  the  latter  by  a  consideiable  majority.  There 
was  a  strong  muster  of  the  Nonconformist  interest  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Buchanan — Dr.  Begg,  among  others,  coming  through  as 
a  8up])orter ;  but  the  Church  party  proved  numerically  more 
powerful,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  electors 
should  have  had  to  decide  between  two  such  candidates, 
either  of  whom  alone  would  have  been  so  acceptable. 

"In  1872,  on  the  election  of  tlie  first  School  Board  of 
Glasgow,  Dr.  Buchanan  was  returned,  and  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  it  till  his  death.  As  senior  member,  he  sat  on  the 
right  of  the  chair,  and  usually   oi)ened  the   meeting,  when 
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present,  with  prayer.  Many  testing  questions  came  before 
the  early  meetings  of  the  Board,  on  which  his  opinion  carried 
much  weight,  the  other  members  having  every  confidence  in 
his  judgment  He  gave  great  attention  to  the  business;  sod 
on  the  news  of  his  death,  the  chairman  (Mr.  Alexander  White- 
law,  M.P.)  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  his  worth." 

Perhaps  it  was  his  ecclesiastical  eminence  rather  thao  his 
interest  in  education  that  was  considered  when,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Fairbaim,  Dr.  Buchanan  was  at  once  named  as  his 
successor  in  the  office  of  Principal  in  the  Free  Charch 
CoU^e  of  Glasgow.  But  the  distinction  would  have  beea  as 
appropriate  in  an  educational  as  in  a  Church  point  of  view. 
The  appointment  lay  with  the  General  Assembly,  which  does 
not  meet  till  May ;  but  the  inferior  courts  of  the  Free  Church 
have  the  right  to  recommend  names  for  such  vacancies ;  aod 
during  the  winter  of  1874—75,  so  many  Presbyteries  had 
expressed  their  minds,  that,  if  death  had  not  intervened,  Dr. 
Buchanan  would  have  been  appointed  Principal,  in  May  1875, 
by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Buchanan  often  appeared  as  a  prominent  citizen  on  the 
occasion  of  great  municipal  gatherings.  The  magnificent  enter- 
prise, for  example,  had  been  completed  of  bringing  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  into  Glasgow  from  Loch  Katrine.  Sudi  an 
event,  speaking  so  emphatically  at  once  for  the  resources  of 
the  city,  for  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  for  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  engineer  imder  whose 
superintendence  the  works  had  been  carried  through,  could 
not  be  passed  by  without  special  notice  and  commemoratioa 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  honoured  the  city  by  presiding 
at  the  opening  of  the  water- works ;  and  it  was  only  natural 
that,  as  a  finish  to  the  whole  proceedings,  a  banquet  shoold 
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take  place,  at  which  the  relations  of  the  new  scheme  to  all 
conoemed  could  be  expounded.  The  banquet  was  given  in 
tiie  Corporation  Galleries,  in  special  honour  of  Mr.  Bateman, 
the  engineer;  but  the  speaking  was  comprehensive  enough  to 
embrace  all  subjects  that  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  event,  whether  these  were  moral  or  material,  personal  or 
the  reverse. 

To  Dr.  Buchanan  was  assigned  the  appropriate  task  of 
proposing  *'The  Moral,  Religious,  and  Social  Improvement 
of  the  People; ''  and  in  speaking  to  this  he  delivered  himself  in 
a  way  which  was  so  characteristic,  that  we  must  make  room 
for  the  greater  portion  of  his  speech.  It  is  not  often,  pro- 
bably, that  such  addresses  are  delivered  on  what  are  called 
" festive  occasions*' : — 

^  What  I  suppose,''  he  said,  "  the  Committee  of  ArraDgements  to  have 
meant  (in  assigning  me  this  subject)  by  doing  so  was  simply  to  arrest  atten- 
tion on  the  fact  that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  numerous  and  influential 
ftMemblage  of  the  citizens  of  Qlasgow,  mere  material  appliances,  however 
important  in  their  own  place,  will  never  reform  human  society,  will  never 
fuffice  to  make  any  community  good  or  wise.  We  have  come  together, 
indeed,  this  evening,  for  the  &{>ecial  purpose  of  celebrating  the  completion 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  public  work  of  which  any  city  in  the  British  Empire 
CAD  boast ;  a  work  which  has  conferred  upon  Glasgow,  as  I  verily  believe, 
the  most  important  boon  of  a  material  kind  which  it  was  ]x>8sible  to  bestow. 
All  honour  to  the  genius  that  planned  it,  and  to  the  scientific  skill  and 
indomitable  energy  that  c;irried  out  the  vn&i  and  noble  undertaking.  Bailie 
Kiool  Jarvie  looked  u[>ou  it  as  a  great  extravagance  to  think  of  carrying 
the  comforts  of  the  Saltmarket  into  the  wild  and  far-ofif  country  of  liin 
kinsman,  liob  lioy.  But  what  would  he  have  said  of  a  proposal  to  convert 
the  Highland  lake  which  sheltered  in  its  ample  bosom  the  most  inaccessible 
fastoesn  of  Bob  Boy's  great  ancestor,  Boderic  Dhu,  into  a  washing-tub  for 
the  weavers  of  Glasgow !  Tlie  very  conception  was  magnificent,  and  its 
sooceBsful  execution  is  one  of  the  not  least  illustrious  achievements  of  our 
age.  Still  there  are  some  things,  and  these  by  far  the  most  essentiiU  to  the 
well-being  of  this  immense  ct^mmunity,  which  cannot  bo  efTected  by  any 
jneans  of  that  kind.  The  worst  stains  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  fair  face 
of  our  city  are  not  those  that  can  be  washed  off  by  the  waters  of  Loch 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness ; 
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and  though  the  sayiDg  is  rather  small  and  martinetishy  as  I  thinik,  there  ii 
no  doubt  a  certain  measui*e  of  truth  in  it  At  least  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  filth  is  a  great  enemy  and  hindrance  to  godlineasL  To  live  in  it,  b 
almost  inevitably  to  lose  that  self-respect  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
moral  and  social  progress.  But  though  phjraical  filth  may  go  a  long  way 
towards  destroying  self-respect,  I  am  afraid  that  our  excellent  Water  Com- 
missioners, even  with  Loch  Katrine  at  their  back,  would  find  it  too  hard  a 
task  to  create  that  powerful  principle  in  the  garrets  of  the  Grooeedubs  or  in 
the  cellars  of  the  Wynds.  Water-pipes,  multiply  them  as  you  may,  will 
not  do  it.  If  that  be  all  your  specific,  there  will  probably  be  a  good  many 
pipes  broken  and  a  good  deal  of  water  wasted,  but  the  grimy  handa,  aod 
foul  clothes,  and  foetid  houses  will  remain  pretty  modi  as  they  were  before. 
There  is  indeed  a  stream  of  a  different  sort,  which,  if  you  can  only  succeed 
in  getting  it  to  flow  down  these  dark  lanes  and  into  these  dingy  dwelliDg% 
will  soon  work  a  wonderful  change.  I  allude  to  that  stream  of  which  an 
old  prophet  once  had  a  vision.  It  issued  from  a  source  far  higher  than 
Ben  An  or  Ben  Venue ;  it  flowed  down  into  a  desert,  and  wherever  it  came 
there  was  no  more  barrenness  and  death ;  and  the  reason  was,  that  thif 
stream  found  its  way  not  only  to  men's  doors,  but  to  their  hearts.  Tbn 
stream  of  which  I  speak  is  the  gospel  Let  that  living  water  be  made  to 
circulate  through  all  the  dwellings  of  the  city,  and  then  it  will  be  found 
that,  though  even  Loch  Katrine  flowing  through  our  streets  cannot  create 
cleanliness,  godliness  will  create  it,  and  a  great  many  other  blessings  besidca 
I  suppose,  indeed,  that  to  recognize  and  to  bring  out  the  very  plain  but  abo 
very  important  truth  which  I  have  just  been  propounding,  was  precisely 
what  was  intended  by  giving  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  evening  to  the  subject  of  'the  moral,  religious,  and  social  improvement 
of  the  people.'  I  do  not  know  who  it  wjis  that  framed  this  text  for  me,  but 
it  is  admirably  constructed.  The  words  are  all  right,  and  every  word  is  in 
its  right  place.  There  are  three  leading  words  in  the  sentence— each  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  human  interest — moral,  religious,  social ;  and  that  word 
r^i^mis  sta.nd\ng  in  the  middle,  between  the  other  two.  It  is  a  great  thing 
for  a  community  to  be  in  a  good  moral  state.  It  is  r,  great  thing  for  a 
community  to  be  in  a  good  social  state.  But  you  cannot  have  these  two 
things  without  the  third.  Religion — the  true  religion,  the  religion  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  as  taught  in  the  Bible — is  the  keystone  of  the  circle.  It 
is  that  which  binds  society  together,  and  gives  it  both  stability  and  beantr. 
Keligion  is  the  parent  of  moi'ality ;  and  it  is  the  mainspring  of  social  well- 
being.  Withdraw  that  keystone — the  stone  cut  without  hands— and  the 
great  circle  of  human  society  in  this  fallen  world  crumbles  into  rain. 
Might  I  venture,  before  sitting  down,  to  add  a  single  word  ?  I  am  very 
desirous  not  to  be  misunderstood.  In  speaking  as  1  have  done — in  claiming 
the  first  place  for  religion,  and  in  ascribing  to  it  the  chief  motive-power  in 
reforming  human  society — I  have  been  simply  asserting  that  familiar  troth 
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so  often  and  so  eloqaently  pressed  upon  this  community  in  other  days  by 
Thomas  Chahuers — ^namely,  that  the  moral  rules  the  economic  Bectify 
the  moral  disorders  of  society,  which  cannot  be  done  otherwise  than  by 
Qod's  own  remedy,  the  gospel,  and  the  social  disorders  will  soon  dis- 
i^pear.  But  in  maintaining  the  cardinal  doctrine,  neither  Dr.  Chalmers, 
nor  any  man  in  his  senses,  ever  meant  to  make  light  of  the  enormous  hin- 
drances to  religion  which  social  degradation  and  physical  wretchedness 
interpose.  In  regard  to  all  wise  and  well-directed  efforts  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  those  physical  evils  which  abound  in  this  city,  I  have  nothing  else 
to  say  but  this,  and  I  say  it  with  all  my  heart,  ^  These  things  ought  ye  to 
have  done.'  If  they  have  not  been  done  before,  do  them  vigorously  now ; 
and  therefore  I  say,  my  Lord  Provost,  God-speed  to  your  new  Police  Bill, 
with  its  sanitary  improvements,  and  its  regulations  for  preventing  human 
cupidity  from  crowding  our  working-class  population  together  like  pigs  or 
cattle,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  Only  let  not  the  other  and  still 
greater  things  be  undervalued  or  undone.  Let  not  those  who,  like  myself, 
have  striven  for  years  to  introduce  education  and  religion  into  such  localities 
as  our  Vennels  and  Wynds,  be  told,  as  I  have  been  publicly  told,  that  we 
are  beginning  at  the  wrong  end — that  we  must  first  wash,  and  clothe,  and 
comfortably  house,  and  feed  the  denizens  of  these  neglected  districts,  and 
then  try  and  make  them  religious.  I  say  No ;  we  are  not  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end.  Our  Saviour  did  not  first  seize  the  poor  demoniac,  who  was 
dwelling  in  filth  and  misery  among  the  tombs,  and  begin  by  washing  and 
clothing  his  poor  defiled  and  naked  body.  No ;  he  began  by  casting  out 
the  evil  spirit,  by  restoring  him  to  his  right  mind,  by  healing  his  soul ;  and 
immediately  the  man  washed  and  clothed  himself,  and  came  and  sat  down 
at  the  Saviour's  feef 

These  notes  give  mere  glimpses  here  and  there  of  Dr. 
Buchanan's  work  and  appearances  in  the  town  where  he 
resided  for  so  many  years.  And,  after  all,  as  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  citizens  of  Glasgow*  remarks  in  a 
communication  now  before  us,  "  Much  that  might  have  been 
said  of  his  citizen-life  must  remain  for  ever  unrecorded.  For 
a  whole  generation  there  was  hardly  a  meeting  at  which  the 
cause  of  humanity  was  to  be  advocated,  or  the  best  interests 
of  our  citizens  promoted,  whether  it  was  convened  by  public 
authority  or  by  private  individuals,  in  which  Dr.  Buchanan 
was  not  called  to  take  a  prominent  part.     At  the  annual 

*  Dr.  Jftmes  Mitchtll 
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gatherings  of  our  religious  and  charitable  societies,  also,  he 
was  a  frequent  and  always  a  greatly  appreciated  speaker. 
He  dealt  with  whatever  cause  he  advocated  in  a  manner  thai 
was  at  once  appropriate,  convincing,  and  persuasive.  These 
speeches  may  not  now  be  easily  traced,  but  the  impression 
left  by  them  and  by  his  whole  conduct  as  a  citizen  is,  we 
believe,  quite  universal;  and  his  loss  is  felt  among  us  as  that 
of  a  Christian  statesman,  a  philanthropist,  and  a  patriot" 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 


LAST   TEAR   AT   HOME. 


With  the  conclusion  of  the  Union  negotiations  the  public 
work  of  Dr.  Buchanan  seemed  about  ended,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  which  saw  the  disappointing  of  his  hopes 
there  occurred  an  event  which — more  than  almost  any  other 
that  could  have  happened — gave  him,  as  he  frequently  after- 
wards expressed  it,  a  sense  of  **  loneliness "  in  the  earth,  and 
led  him  to  think  that  he  would  ere  very  long  be  called  upon 
to  lay  down  his  armour  altogether  and  enter  into  his  rest 
The  event  we  refer  to  was  the  death  of  his  life-long  friend 
and  companion  in  labour.  Dr.  Candlish.  Dr.  Buchanan 
has  lefl  behind  him,  in  his  own  handwriting,  an  account  of 
their  last  interview;  and  anything  more  touching  could,  we 
think,  scarcely  be  imagined.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Went  to  Edinburgh,  14th  October  1873,  by  10.30  A.M.  train,  to  see  Dr. 
Candlish,  of  whose  alarming  illness  I  had  heard,  by  letter,  from  his  son.  On 
arriring  at  52  Melville  Street  about  mid-day,  I  found  him  asleep,  partly 
Qnder  the  influence  of  an  opiate.  At  one  o'clock  he  awoke,  and  was  told  I 
was  in  the  house  ;  expressed  his  gladness  to  hear  it,  and  sent  immediately 
his  daughter  M.  to  ask  ine  to  come  to  his  room.  He  was  much  moved  on 
seeing  me  ;  and  as  he  grasped  my  hand  he  drew  me  towards  him,  and  as 
I  bent  over  him  he  kissed  me  with  the  tenderest  affection.  Continuing  to 
keep  hold  of  my  hand  as  I  sat  down  at  his  bedside,  he  went  on  to  speak  of 
his  happiness  at  seeing  me  once  more,  and  of  the  peculiar  comfort  it  gave 
him  to  think  that  through  all  the  long  years  that  had  passed  since  our 
persoDal  intercourse  and  private  friendship  began  no  cloud  had  ever  come 
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between  us ;  that  no  misunderstanding  or  coldness  had  ever^  even  for  a 
day,  divided  us;  that  in  the  midst  of  the  many  trying  scenes  throog^ 
which  we  had  passed  together  during  the  last  live  or  six  and  thirty  yWi 
though  we  had  sometimes  differed  as  to  the  coarse  to  be  taken,  there  wis 
never  for  a  moment  any  alienation  of  feeling.  'I  have  been  thinking  over 
it  all  while  lying  here/  he  said,  '  and  I  cannot  remember  that  there  wai 
ever  an  unpleasant  sentence  in  any  one  of  all  the  multitude  of  letters  that 
have  passed  between  us.' 

"  He  then  spoke  of  his  approaching  end,  which  he  did  with  the  most 
perfect  calmness,  but  with  deep  and  solemn  feeling.  He  would  fain  hare 
had  a  more  vivid  and  realizing  sense  of  eternal  things— of  sin  and  salfar 
tion — and  of  the  great  coming  change ;  but  he  was  resting  on  the  Wordj 
which  was  sure  and  unfailing — resting  whoUy  on  Christ  and  on  hif 
finished  work. 

''Alluding  to  our  intimate  and  lengthened  connection  with  Chnitii 
affairs, — *  We  have  passed  side  by  side  through  one  eventful  diapttf  of  oor 
Church's  history.  Another,'  he  said,  '  will  soon  open  for  the  Chordi  it 
large,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  a  troublous  one.'  '  Our  work,'  he  added,  *  is 
done.  Let  us  be  thankful  to  God  that  he  has  enabled  us,  in  some  wi^,  lo 
do  it'  In  so  speaking,  he  was  evidently,  from  his  tone  and  maimer, 
looking  at  the  future  as  a  field  with  which  he  had  nothing  and  I  had  little 
to  do.  In  connection  with  that  future.  Dr.  Bainy  seemed  to  oome  up 
before  his  mind,  and  of  him  he  pixxseeded  to  speak  with  the  warmeK 
affection  and  the  highest  esteem.  His  voice  trembled  with  emotian  as  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  love  and  admiration  with  which  be 
regarded  him ;  and  he  fervently  blessed  Cod  that  he  had  given  such  a 
man,  at  such  a  time,  to  the  ChurcL  And  he  begged  me,  on  my  retozii  to 
Glasgow,  to  teU  Dr.  Bainy's  dear  old  father  what  a  place  him  son  had  in 
his  (Dr.  C's)  heart 

'*  Before  we  parted  he  asked  me  to  pray  with  him.  As  I  did  so,  he 
responded  in  some  brief  and  broken  utterance  to  almost  every  petitioSf 
and  this  he  did  with  a  burst  of  deep  emotion  when  I  sought  for  support 
and  comfort  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  C,  who  was  kneeling  at  the  other  side  of 
the  bed,  and  who  was  the  only  person  present  besides  our  two  selves.  Ai 
I  rose  from  my  knees  he  thanked  me  most  tenderly,  and  then  poured  oat 
his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Grod  for  all  the  goodness  and  mercy  he 
had  made  to  pass  before  him  and  to  surround  him  stilL  He  alluded  to 
the  many  valued  and  loving  friends  God  had  given  him — to  the  memben 
of  his  own  family,  and  specially  to  his  wife,  whose  hand  he  fondly  took, 
and  then,  turning  to  me,  said,  *  What  a  precious  woman  she  has  been  to 
me!' 

"  I  saw  he  was  getting  exhausted,  and  proposed  to  leave.  '  Yes,'  he  said, 
*  I  am  very  weak ;  unable  to  stand.'  As  I  raised  him  up  to  have  his 
pillow  adjusted,  his  attenuated  frame  had  hardly  the  wei^t  of  a  diikL 
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He  had  a  neariy  ooDstant  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  bnt  made  no 
complaint  of  any  kind ;  and  spoke  only  of  the  graciousness  of  Ood's 
dealings  with  him.  His  heart  seemed  fuU  of  love  to  every  one  aboat  him, 
and  full  of  contentment  and  peace.  His  countenance  had  lost  its  care- 
worn look.  The  furrows  of  time,  and  toil,  and  anxious  thought  seemed  all 
to  have  been  smoothed  out  from  his  broad  bright  brow.  When  I  took  his 
band  and  was  saying  farewell,  he  once  more  drew  me  towards  him  and 
kissed  me  again ;  and  I  went  away." 

When  the  death  occurred,  the  fistct  was  at  once  communi- 
cated to  Dr.  Buchanan  by  Mr.  Meldrum,  and  the  request 
added  that  he  would  comply  with  the  dying  wish  of  Dr. 
Candlish  and  preach  the  customary  funeral  sermon.  His 
reply  was  this: — 

"  Glasgow,  OeUber  ft?,  187S, 

^  Mt  Dsar  Mr.  Meldrum, — Before  your  telegram  arrived,  the  news- 
papers bad  made  me  aware  that  Dr.  Candlish  was  no  more.  It  is  a  sad 
•vent  for  our  Church,  and  especially  for  those  who,  like  you  and  myself, 
•tood  to  him  in  relations  so  close  and  endearing.  It  gives  me  a  feeling  of 
kmeliness  such  as,  under  all  our  many  previous  bereavements,  I  never  felt 
•—at  least,  in  anything  like  the  same  degree — before.  The  request  your 
telegram  conveys — though,  of  course,  to  comply  with  it  is  inevitable — puts 
a  terrible  strain  upon  me.  To  stand  up  in  his  empty  pulpit  and  to  speak 
of  him  as  dead  and  gone,  is  what  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  get  through. 
Tbe  only  comfort  in  the  view  of  so  trying  an  occasion  is,  that  though  the 
aenrant  dies,  the  Master  lives ;  and  that  He  has  said,  '  As  thy  day,  so 
•hall  thy  strength  be ! ' 

'^  If  I  find  it  possible,  I  shall,  of  course,  be  at  the  funeral ;  but  you  must 
arrange  with  the  family  to  assign  me  no  duty.  Bob.  Buchakav." 

To  Mr.  Maclagan,  also,  another  elder  of  St  George's,  who 
had  been  the  true  and  trusted  associate  at  once  of  Dr. 
Candlish  and  of  his  surviving  friend,  he  wrote  a  week 
kter: — 

**  Glasgow,  October  i9, 187S, 

"Mr  Dkab  Mr.  Maclaoan, — It  was  a  great  gratification  to  me  to 
receive  your  affectionate  letter  two  days  ago.  You  have  rightly  judged  of 
my  feelings.  The  death  of  our  beloved  friend  has  given  me  a  feeling  of 
loneliness  such  as  I  never  experienced  before.  This  world  is  no  longer  the 
■une  world  to  me.  This  loss  has  sensibly  loosened  the  ties  of  time.  I 
trust  it  has  drawn  closer  those  of  eternity.  I  need  not  say  what  a  strain 
it  will  put  upon  me  to  go  into  his  pulpit  and  to  speak  of  him  to  his  people 
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Bat  the  fntum  m  snre,  *Ai  thy  daj,  so  thaD  thj 
TW  gratt  ^Bg  k  to  be  xi^tlj  ^exodaed '  under  tha 
anl  MX  ve  OBh-,  bat  the  OuBdi  at  laige.      The  Ioh  we  have 
^■B  SBT  of  «i  cui  euOj  estimate  or  full j  lealiaBL 
1W  aiBtftn  m  tui  the  L«ii  hwfA,  and  tbt  he  k  our  Bode    Maj  thn 

*^I  ieeL  iBBecfT  chaakfal  dat  I  waa  pnrOeged  to  BpcDd  a  full  half-lioor 
ws^  jnr  <acpaned  feieai  aa  he  la j  aa  hia  death-bed,  and  while  still  in  fall 
^  a2  kM  poveca  of  BindL     Tken^  with  the  great  diange  fall  in 
br  w»  the  near  ■«&  m  ever ;  ool j  aoftened  into  a  deeper  teadei^ 
He  ip2ce  of  hia  end  with  peifect  calmneaa  and  natanlneai,  and 

haaaifitT.    To  mjadf  he  manifested  a  wannth  of 
I  never  caua  fesgcc    TfoMing  my  hand  in  hie^  he  went  over  our 

whanging  attadmient  to  eadi  other.    '  Lying 

I  have  been  thinking  orer  it  all,  and  I  cannot  remember 

a  dkmi  bef  een  na  for  a  single  day,  or  that  in  all  tbe 

bcf  een  «i  there  waa  ever  one  nnpleamnt 

leaOy  ao;  and  I  alao  thank  him  that  in  job 
I  have  atiU  irienda  whoae  preaeoce  and 


**  Bo&  BuCBAJrAJE.' 

We  mar  »id  to  these  letteis  another  which  Dr.  Buchaoan 
reeeiTM  n>»i  a  veiy  old  6iend — Mr.  Percival  Bunting.  Mr. 
Bantifi^  k  a  wq  of  the  distinguished  Wesleyan  minister, 
E^.  Banting.  like  many  others  of  his  communion,  he  had 
taken  Jk  oeep  interest  in  the  events  of  1843  ;  and  was  present, 
Kv  exaa^ftee.  at  the  InYemess  Assembly  : — 


-^  Et^r  «9ce  Dr.  i>y?^»KA  left  oa»  I  have  thought  almost  dailj  ci  yon 
w:;2l  SL^ach  istcsess  az»d  affection.  Too  were  ao  boand  together  in  my 
scill  r:T>i  recvxl^ctkes  <if  the  great  IHsniption  period,  thjit  I  hare  felt  m 
if  xvcr  rvis-AxiI  hai  iKen  torn  from  jonr  aide,  and  I  stood  br  to  moan 
the  caiasLitT.  Bai«  after  alL  there  ia  a  settled  sonahine  around  it  all  He 
lukiL  cxd  ;;s9  as  we  might  hare  wished ;  and  jon  aonrire  well,  as  oar 
(ycyoovd  iaq^iiiM  after  too  alwajs  aasore  na,  hj4)pj,  h<moared,  and  with 
the  «fiw  of  peAt  lerrice,  and  the  oertaintr  of  future  aerrioe,  to  t^ 
Mme  tuMMJ  V«tfr  Maj  joor  dajs  jet  be  many,  joor  Uboon  soooev- 
fit;^  nv^^  family  incieftsinglT  happj,  and  the  Chnrdi  which  owes  too  i 
ie^<  <he  cma  nerer  pay,  united,  prosperooa — all  her  history  demands  froei 
Imt.  T.  Pibcital  Bumira.* 
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This  loosening  of  his  ties  to  the  world,  however,  did  not 
lessen  his  interest  in  the  Church,  or  cause  him  to  neglect  what 
it  still  seemed  to  lie  to  his  hand  to  do.  He  began,  indeed, 
to  make  arrangements  for  his  retirement  from  public  life,  and 
it  was  manifest  to  all  that  he  was  taking  every  convenient 
opportunity  to  give  place  to  Dr.  Rainy,  whom  both  he  and 
Dr.  Candlish,  with  a  generous  confidence,  recognized  as  pro- 
videntially raised  up  to  occupy  the  position  which  they 
themselves  had  been  so  long  enabled  to  fill  But  there  were 
two  things  with  which  he  felt  he  had  still  much  to  do.  The 
one  was  the  Sustentation  Fund  ;  the  other  was  the  Union 
which  it  was  proposed  to  form  between  the  Free  and  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Churchea  The  Reformed  Church  had  been  one 
of  the  negotiating  bodies  ;  and  in  1873  the  Conferences  came 
to  an  end  with  it  as  well  as  with  the  othera  But  there 
were  no  strong  objections  felt  in  any  quartev  to  a  union  with 
this  branch  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  hence,  after  a 
brief  pause,  the  question  was  raised  whether  one  breach  at 
least  in  our  Scottish  Presbyterianism  might  not  even  yet  be 
healed.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  not  spared  to  witness  a  consum- 
mation in  which  he  would  have  delighted.  The  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Free  and  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches  did  not 
take  place  till  May  1876  ;  but  we  know  in  the  most  direct 
way  that  his  heart  was  intently  set  upon  it,  and  that  one  of 
the  things  which  greatly  occupied  his  mind  and  engaged  his 
active  attention  before  he  set  out  for  Italy,  was  the  making 
of  the  arrangements  required  for  having  the  business  connected 
with  the  proposed  Union  carried  satisfactorily  through  the 
Assembly  of  1875. 

"  I  have  been  confined,''  he  writes  to  Mr.  Maclagan  on 
January  5,  1875,  "to  the  house  since  Sabbath  week  by  a 
sharp  bronchial  attack  It  is  now  taking  its  leave  under  the 
more  mild  temperature  we  now  enjoy ;  and  especially  in  the 


S9i  FBOPOSKD  YISIT  TO  BOHE. 

absence  of  ihe  tezxiblj  stiflmg  and  tkoky  atmoflpbere  which 
&r  iwenty  dajs  aiTekped  the  ciijr.  I  never  had  anyihing 
fike  90  aerere  and  nneomfcrtaUe  an  attack  befora  I  quite 
remember  how  tiie  ttrain  of  the  Ten  Tears'  Conflict  toU  on 
m J  heahh  for  some  years  after  it  dosed ;  and  I  suspect  I  am 
now  fedii^  in  the  heart's  somewhat  languid  action,  the 
result  of  the  anxieties  that  were  connected  with  the  later 
part  of  the  Union  straggla  Besides  all  whidi,  the  load  of 
seTenty-two  years  is  an  enfeebling  harden. 

*"  I  am  b^innii^  to  make  arrangements  for  my  approadi- 
ing  Tisit  to  Rmna  Mra  Badianan  and  two  of  my  daoghterB 
— Charlotte  and  Harriet — go  with  me,  which  makes  the 
prospect  much  more  agreeable  than  it  would  otherwise,  at  my 
time  of  life,  ba  Our  intention  \&  to  start  on  Monday  the 
25tlL  We  shall  make  breaks  of  a  day  each  at  London,  Fuis» 
Turin,  and  Florence.  At  the  last  we  shall  probably  stay  three 
or  four  days.  We  hope  to  get  to  Bome  about  the  3rd  or  4th 
of  Februarr.  I  am  due  on  Sabbath  the  7th  in  the  Scotch  Firee 
Church.  I  take  only  one  diet  each  Sabbath ;  the  other  will 
be  taken,  probably,  by  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church. 
''I  have  written  to  Dr.  Ooold  to  acquaint  him  with  my 
approaching  absence,  and  to  ask  whether  he  and  his  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Committee  will  be  ready  for  another  jointmeet- 
ing  the  week  after  next  This,  I  suppose,  will  depend  on  their 
being  ready  with  their  written  statement  of  the  footing  on 
which  they  are  willing  to  unite  with  us.  I  should  like 
much  to  see  the  matter  taking  shape  before  leaving  homa 
I  mean  to  ask  Rainy  to  act  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Free 
Church  Union  Committee  Goold*s  statement  at  our  last 
meeting  was  most  admirable,  and  gave  you,  I  am  sure,  as 
much  satisfiu^ion  as  it  did  all  the  rest  of  us." 


The  last  Assembly  at  which  Dr.  Buchanan  was  present 
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that  of  1874.  He  spoko  very  little  in  the  course  of  its  pro- 
oeedings>  and  he  even  left  the  direction  of  the  business  of  the 
House  very  much  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Rainy;  but  he  was  ever 
ready  with  his  counsels:  and  those  who  witnessed  it  will  not 
soon  foi^t  the  affecting  proofs  which  were  then,  as  formerly, 
given  of  the  affectionate  veneration  in  which  he  was  held.  In 
a  popular  Assembly,  when  exciting  questions  are  being  dis- 
eossed,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  an  emeute  occasionally  taking 
place, — a  momentary  confusion  being  the  order  of  the  day, 
with  several  speakers,  it  may  be,  on  their  legs  at  once,  and  a 
chaos  reigning  on  which  ordinary  people  look  with  helplessness 
and  dismay.  Such  scenes  have  sometimes  occurred  even  in 
the  grave  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  and  when  they  have 
happened  there  they  have  occasionally  defied  for  a  season 
the  pacificatory  efforts  of  the  Moderator  himself  But  the 
rising  of  the  stately  form  of  Buchanan  was  always  the  signal 
for  a  subsidence  of  the  storm,  and  men  of  all  parties  at  once 
settled  down  with  a  hush  to  hear  what  the  Nestor  of  the 
Church  had  to  recommend. 

His  only  speech  of  any  length  at  this  Assembly  of  1874, 
was  one  on  the  Sustentation  Fund;  and  we  quote  some 
sentences  from  it  here,  not  merely  because  it  was  one  of 
his  last  public  utterances,  or  because  it  illustrates  his  life-long 
interest  in  the  Scheme,  but  because  the  words  themselves 
contain  a  weighty  testimony  in  favour  of  a  system  of  Church 
Finance  which  other  Churches  may  be  constrained  by-and-by 
to  study  very  earnestly  for  themselves: — 

RECOONITIOX   OF  OOD^S   ORACB. 

''Thill,  which  I  now  Uy  on  the  table  of  the  Oencral  Aasembly,  in 
the  thirty-iint  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sustentation 
Fund.  In  the  courae  of  that  lengthened  period  our  Church  has  passed 
through  many  trying  vicissitudes.  Thrown  as  she  was,  by  the  Dinniption 
of  1843,  into  a  position  altogether  new,  and  compelled,  in  consequence, 
to  deal  with  qnestions  and  to  adjust  herself  to  a  state  of  things  of 
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which  she  had  no  previous  experience,  it  is  no  wonder  that  aerions  differ- 
ences should  have  at  times  arisen  among  ns — differences  grave  enough 
to  have  more  than  once  greatly  agitated  us  all,  and  to  have  threatened  the 
Church  itself  with  dangers  of  a  truly  painful  kind.  From  these  confliets 
of  opinion  the  Sustentation  Fund  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  free. 
Views  at  entire  variance  with  one  another,  as  to  the  principles  and 
methods  of  its  distribution,  have  been  occasionally  discussed  and  presMd 
with  a  keenness  which  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate  without  anjdefy. 
If  hitherto  we  have  been  carried  safely  through  these  commotions,  and  if 
our  great  Central  Fund  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  in  spite  of  them 
all,  I  believe  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  differences  were,  in  the 
main,  honest  and  sincere.  If  brethren  took  opposite  sides  in  these  hot 
debates,  it  was  because  they  held  opposite  views  of  what  was  best  and 
wisest  and  most  for  ihe  good  of  the  Church.  He  who  is  '  the  Head  of 
the  Body,'  and  whose  patience  with  us  presents  so  striking  a  oontrut  to 
our  impatience  with  each  other,  has  borne  with  us  in  consideration  of  the 
ends  we  were  seeking ;  though,  doubtless,  the  way  in  which  we  sometima 
sought  them  must  have  been  deeply  grieving  to  his  holy  and  loving  Spirit, 
and  ought,  in  the  recollection  and  review  of  it,  to  humble  us  in  his  si^t 
Surely  it  is  on  -some  such  grounds  as  these  that  alone  we  can  ei^>lsi]i 
the  present  singularly  encouraging  condition  of  our  Sustentation  Fond. 
Twelve  months  ago,  things  were  in  such  a  state  among  us  that  not  only 
those  who  were  waiting  for  our  Church's  halting,  but  very  many  even 
of  her  best  and  warmest  friends,  were  in  the  fuU  belief  that  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  disaster.  But  the  dark  clouds  which  then  hung  over  ns, 
and  which  seemed  ready  to  burst  in  a  desolating  storm,  broke  suddenly 
into  calm  and  sunshine ;  giving  us,  as  had  so  often  happened  before,  only  a 
fresh  occasion  for  setting  up  another  stone  of  remembrance,  and  for  sayiog 
gladly  and  gratefully,  ^  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us.'  A  year  which 
threatened  to  be  one  of  calamity  and  strife  sufficient  to  have  bli^ted  and 
marred  every  work  and  interest  of  the  Church,  has  thus  become,  under  the 
gracious  working  of  Qod's  mighty  hand,  a  year  of  perhaps  greater  pros- 
perity, both  material  and  spiritual,  for  our  Church,  than  she  has  ever 
before  known  since  the  memorable  1843." 

STATE  ENDOWMENTS  OR  FREE- WILL  OFFERINGS  t 

**  As  regards  the  Sustentation  Fund,  the  increase  amounts  this  year  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  £15,789,  8s.  6d. ;  and  its  total  income  since  last  Assembly 
has  reached  the  goodly  figure  of  £152,112,  6s.  4d.  In  other  words, 
while  the  increase  within  the  year  represents  a  capital  sum  of  neariy 
£400,000,  the  total  income  of  the  fund  within  the  year  if  it  were  the  pro- 
duce of  an  endowment,  would  require  that  endowment  to  be  of  the  value 
of  at  least  three  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  For 
my  part,  I  greatly  prefer  to  see  this  noble  annual  revenue  for  the  sop- 
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port  of  the  gospel  coming  in  as  it  does  from  the  countless  and  continuous 
free-will  offerings  of  the  Church's  own  members,  rather  than  to  have  had 
it  provided  by  the  gigantic  and  once-for-all  contributions,  whether  of  a 
whole  community  or  of  half-a-dozen  millionairea  I  frankly  confess  that 
once  I  was  of  another  mind.  Education  and  habit,  and  the  one-sidedness 
which  results  from  looking  at  a  subject  from  a  single  and  a  prejudiced 
point  of  view,  led  me  to  think  very  differently  on  this  matter  from  what  I 
do  now.  I  can  now  look  at  it  from  more  sides  than  one.  I  have  now  had 
a  pretty  full  experience  of  both  systems,  and  I  have  come  to  a  clear  and 
conclusive  judgment  in  favour  of  the  one  with  which  Christ's  Church 
began,  and  which  he  evidently  meant  to  be  permanent  when,  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  he  guided  an  apostle  to  say,  *  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word 
communicate  to  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things.' 

^  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  show  how  it  can  be  either  right  or  expedient 
that  one  generation  should  take  upon  it  the  support  of  Christ's  Church, 
in  any  particular  community,  for  all  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 
Such  an  arrangement  may  be  very  agreeable  to  our  natural  selfishness  and 
love  of  ease,  but  it  undoubtedly  tends  to  deaden  the  sense  of  persona] 
responsibility,  to  repress  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  is  the  very  law 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  to  hinder  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  that 
sense  of  dependence  on  God  which  is  so  needful  to  keep  us,  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  Church,  ever  looking  to  and  ever  leaning  on  him." 

NEED  OF  LITE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

^It  is  quite  true  that  this  system  of  support  can  be  successfully  and  per- 
manently maintained  only  in  a  living  Church.  But  surely  this,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  a  defect  or  a  disadvantage,  ought  rather  to  be  viewed  as 
a  recommendation  and  a  blessing.  Although,  in  order  to  carry  on  her 
work,  the  Church  must  have  money,  it  is  not  her  money  that  converts  and 
saves  men's  souls.  This  is,  under  God,  the  Church's  work  ;  this  is  her 
great  and  glorious  mission ;  and  being,  as  it  is,  a  mission  and  work 
purely  spiritual,  it  can  be  successfully  prosecuted  only  by  spiritual  means. 
Not,  therefore,  the  Church  that  is  richest  in  money,  but  the  Church 
that  is  richest  in  spiritual  gifts  and  graces,  richest  in  the  knowledge 
of  divine  truth,  richest  in  love  of  Christ,  richest  in  faith,  richest  in 
spiritual  wisdom,  in  holy  devotednesH,  in  prayerful  zeal,  is  the  one  that 
will  do  most  for  the  real  furtherance  of  God's  cause  and  kingdom  in  this 
fallen  world. 

''But  while  nothing  save  this  freshness  and  fulness  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
Church  can  fit  her  for  the  high  and  sacred  service  given  her  to  do,  it  is  not 
leas  true  that  the  same  state  of  things  which  ensures  the  Church's  spiritual 
prosperity  will  also,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  equally  ensure  the 
supply  of  all  her  temporal  wants.  When  the  members  of  a  Church  have 
first  given  their  ownselves  unto  the  Lord,  they  will  not  fail  to  give  both 
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of  their  sympathies  and  of  their  substanoe  unto  his  serrantSy  *  aoeording 
to  the  will  of  God.' " 

THE  RESULTS  AND  THE  LESSONS  OT  THE  DISRUPTIOir. 

"  I  sometimes  venture  to  think  there  is  a  book  whidi  has  yet  to  be 
written,  and  which  perhaps  might  have  for  its  title, '  The  Besnlts  and  the 
Lessons  of  the  Disruption.'  Its  results  have  been  many  and  Tarioas ;  and 
so  have  been,  and  are,  its  lessons  too.  One  of  its  results,  and  certainly  not 
the  least,  is  our  Sustentation  Fund ;  and  one  of  its  moot  valuable  lessons  is 
the  illustration  that  fund  has  given  of  the  reliance  that  may  be  placed  on 
the  voluntary  liberality  of  the  Christian  people.  Hie  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  imposed  and  exacted  by  statute  law  and  dvil  foroe,  do  not  come 
into  the  nation's  treasury  with  greater  steadiness  or  regularly  than  does 
this  fund  of  ours.  It  has  in  it  the  divine  '  quality '  of  that '  mercy  which 
is  not  strained,  but  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  ^m  heaven.'  It  blesBes 
*  both  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.'  To  the  givers  it  is  a  means  of 
grace — a  means  of  elevating  and  ennobling  their  own  soula  To  the  re- 
ceivers it  is  a  precious  encouragement  in  their  work,  and  a  sweet  assonace 
of  the  love  and  faithfulness  at  once  of  the  people  to  whom  they  minister 
and  of  the  Master  they  serve. 

''When  we  were  leaving  our  churches  and  manses,  our  stipends  and 
glebes,  and,  under  constraint  of  conscience,  were  following  oar  King  and 
Lord  into  the  seemingly  desert  place  into  which  allegiance  to  him  had 
brought  us,  had  we  been  then  and  there  told  that  the  five  barley  loaves  and 
the  few  small  fishes  which  constituted  our  slender  store,  would  so  swell  and 
multiply  as  not  only  to  suffice  and  sustain  our  entire  ministry,  even  after  it 
should  have  grown  to  twice  its  original  numbers,  but  so  as  at  the  end  of  a 
whole  generation  to  leave  much  more  than  there  was  at  the  beginning— the 
man  who  so  prophesied  would  have  been  treated,  by  even  the  most  sanguine 
of  us,  as  one  that  dreamed.  And  yet  all  this  has  been  to  the  letter  realised 

'*Our  Sustentation  Fund,  under  the  immense  impulse  of  the  Disruption, 
rose  in  the  very  first  year  of  its  existence  to  the  goodly  sum  of  £68,000. 
And  now,  in  its  thirty-first  year,  after  the  Disruption  has  receded  into  the 
comparative  remoteness  of  a  bygone  generation,  instead  of  being  exhausted 
or  even  impaired  by  this  lapse  of  time,  it  has  much  more  than  doubled  iti 
original  amount ;  while  the  entire  revenue  of  our  disendowed  and  dis- 
established Church  has  this  year  reached  the  noble  amount  of  £511,000— 
a  sum  which,  as  annual  income,  would  represent  a  capital  of  nearly  thirteen 
millions.  In  view  of  facts  like  these,  well  may  we,  with  mingled  wonder 
and  gratitude,  exclaim,  *  What  hath  God  wrought?"* 

THE  TIMES  AND  THE  SCOTTISH  PEOPLE. 

"  The  times  in  which  we  live  are  remarkable  times.  The  cost  of  living, 
even  since  1867,  is  veiy  greatly  increased.     In  the  year  in  question,  I 
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presented  etatistice  to  the  Aflsembly  which  clearly  proved  that  the  average 
'  advance  of  remuneration  for  service  in  secular  life  was  not  less  than  forty 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  artisans ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  kinds 
of  labour,  it  was  not  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  That  great  advance 
has  become  greater  still  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  during  the  last  seven 
years.  In  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  both  unworthy  and  unwise  on 
the  part  of  the  Free  Church,  if  it  fail  vigorously  to  carry  forward  the 
movement  in  which  we  are  so  hopefully  engaged  for  the  increase  of  the 
Sustentation  Fund.  The  wealth  of  the  country  has  risen  in  a  far  greater 
proportion  than  that  of  any  of  the  claims  we  are  proposing  to  make  upon 
it.  The  liberality  also  of  which  last  year  has  given  us  so  striking  an 
example,  in  the  case  not  only  of  the  Sustentation  Fund,  but  of  all  the 
funds  of  the  Church,  seems  conclusively  to  show  that  God  has  been  giving 
to  oar  people  the  fundamental  requisite  of  a  '  willing  mind.'  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  one  feels  as  if  we  had  got  back  again  into  the  loving  and 
large-hearted  spirit  of  Disruption  times.  Many  other  things,  indeed,  at 
this  particular  juncture  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  that  memorable 
era  of  our  Church's  history.  Events  and  movements  in  the  political 
world  are  reminding  us  of  the  great  principles  for  which  we  testified 
and  suffered  in  1843,  and  are  loudly  calling  on  us  to  stand  by  them 
as  firmly  as  ever.  All  things  are  thus  conspiring  to  remind  us  of  what 
tlie  men  of  that  day  did  and  sacrificed  for  the  honour  of  Christ's  kingdom 
and  crown,  and  to  suggest,  with  equal  force  and  tenderness,  what  the 
members  of  the  Church  ought  to  do  on  their  side  in  support  of  the 
same  noble  cause.  And  in  order  to  recall  to  the  Church  what  those 
sacrifices  were,  and  what  was  the  noble  spirit  in  which  they  were  made, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  find  fitter,  or  truer,  or  more  touching  words 
than  those  of  Lord  Cockbum,  the  distinguished  father-in-law  of  our 
Moderator,*  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  his  recently  published  and 
intensely  interesting  Journal.  The  words  to  which  I  allude  are  these 
— and  with  them  I  conclude.  Speaking  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  men 
of  the  Disruption,  he  said, — '  Yet  those  sacrifices  were  made  by  Church- 
men, and  not  by  a  few  enthusiastic  ones;  and  with  no  bitterness,  with 
some  just  pride,  but  with  no  boasting,  no  weak  lamentations,  but  easily, 
oootentedly,  cheerfully.  I  have  conversed  with  many  of  them,  especially 
of  obscure  country  ministers,  who  are  below  all  idea  of  being  consoled  by 
the  fame  and  the  large  congregations  which  may  support  a  few  of  the  city 
leaders,  and  their  gentleness  and  gaiety  are  inconceivable.  But  the  truth 
iMf  that  these  men  would  all  have  gone  to  the  scaffold  with  the  same 
serenity.  What  similar  sacrifice  has  ever  been  made  in  the  British 
Empire?  Among  what  other  class,  either  in  Scotland  or  in  England, 
could  such  a  proceeding  have  occurred?  The  doctors?  The  lawyers? 
Oxford?    The  English  Church?    The  Scotch  lairds?     It  is  the  most 

*  Dr.  Stewart  of  Leghorn. 


hMarjwappbm.    Hie  ooomoii 
faat,  are  now  afaBord  !" 

Tkit  fo^fie  Efe  cf  Dr.  Bodmuui  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
sa&aBcibr  \gst  cat :  Int  in  foDowmg  it  only,  we  necessarily 
iiiaa  a  toj  laor— plpte  eonoepdon  oi  the  amount  of  labonr 
kt  eanRd  fcr  ccbeis.  No  one  who  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
xmbExt  csf  kc^dng  over  his  ooireqKmdenoe,  can  have  any 
aiaiiGaae  iaea  of  the  time  and  thought  and  caie  he  gave  in 
fnrate  to  hdp  and  advise  those  who  were  in  difficulty  or 
peifkxity.  People  wroie  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
CDODSnr,  aai  ahxit  all  sorts  of  things;  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  coonesy  aal  kindnms  and  patience  with  which  he 
cndearciored  to  be  of  serrieeL  It  is  said  that,  in  the  English 
QrardL  KelrJe  became  in  his  later  vears  a  centre  around  which 
the  members  of  his  party  drded,  and  that  nothing  was  ever 
ddoe  by  any  of  them  withoot  more  or  less  of  consultation 
with  hiuL  It  may  be  sud  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  that  he  occupied 
at  lass  such  a  position  in  the  Free  ChurcL  To  take  counsel 
with  him.  was  the  resource  which  naturally  suggested  itself  to 
very  many  everywhere  when  anything  occurred  which  affected 
the  weal  of  the  Church  at  large,  or  was  invested  with  diffi- 
culties which  it  did  not  seem  easy  rightly  to  overcome.  As 
bat  one  specimen  of  the  kind  of  service  he  was  thus  able  to 
render,  we  may  give  the  following  note,  which  the  venerable 
Dr.  Roxburgh  of  Glasgow  has  placed  at  our  disposal  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  on  account  of  fiuling  health,  was  proposing  to  resign 
his  chars^. 

"^3  Sastdtfokd  Placb,  October  SI,  IS71 
^  Mr  TUT  DKAJt  Frictd. — I  hATt  md  the  papera  herewith  letorned 
vich  much  emotion.  Ther  have  toadied  mj  inmost  heart  '  We  all  do 
£ide  as  doth  a  leaf ! '  I  am  three  years  voar  senior ;  and  though  I  hare 
enjored  wonderful  health,  the  tokens  are  silently  gathering  about  me 
which  foretell  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when  neoeasitj  will  be  laid 
upon  me  to  follow  your  course. 

**  Meanwhile,  I  need  not  saj  how  willingly  I  shall  do  anything  bjr 
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which  I  can  testify  the  warmth  of  my  affection  for  you.  The  papers  are 
perfect  in  all  respects ;  nothing  could  be  more  complete.  I  think  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  session  and  congregation  should  be  there  at  the  opening 
of  the  Presbytery,  at  least  by  half-past  twelve  o'clock ;  and  I  shall  take 
care  to  have  the  case  brought  on  inunediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minates. 

^  The  fact  that  such  a  service  is  to  take  place,  is  an  additional  reason  for 
my  getting  away  from  the  Presbytery  early. 

'^I  fondly  hope  and  pray  that  your  release  from  the  labour  and 
anxiety  of  pulpit  and  pastoral  work  may  be  the  means  of  prolonging  your 
▼mluable  life,  and  greatly  adding  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  your  latter 
years. — With  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  Roxburgh  and  yourself, 

"  RoBEBT  Buchanan." 

The  idea  that  Dr.  Buchanan  should  spend  a  winter  in  Rome, 
was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Sheriff  Cleghom,  who  was  at 
the  time  Convener  of  the  Free  Church  Continental  Committea 
He  had  certainly  much  need  of  rest;  and  as  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  1874  was  such  as  to  admit  of  his  absence  for  a 
time  without  inconvenience,  the  propriety  of  his  going  was 
probably  pressed  upon  him  by  various  friends.  He  enter- 
tained the  idea,  when  it  was  placed  before  him,  with  consider- 
able cordiality.  *'  The  idea  of  our  going  to  Rome,"  writes 
Mrs.  Buchanan,  "  when  first  mentioned  took  me  very  much  by 
surprise.  As  the  time  drew  near  when  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  give  his  answer,  I  found  his  heart  seemed  more  and 
more  set  upon  it.  He  thought  it  was  something  worth  spend- 
ing a  little  money  upon,  and  that  he  would  like  two  of  the 
girls  to  accompany  us.  There  is  no  doubt  he  had  a  strong 
impression  that  his  health  would  be  much  benefited  by  the 
change,  and  having  the  opportunity  of  spending  the  most 
trying  part  of  the  winter  in  a  better  climate.  I  can  never 
feel  anything  but  thankful  that  his  desire  was  gratified,  and 
that  he  was  not  only  permitted  to  see  and  also  enjoy  B.ome, 
but,  what  he  prized  much  also,  had  the  opportunity  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  there." 

Of  course,  when  it  was  understood  that  his  mind  was  set 
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on  going  to  Borne,  a  willingness  was  expressed  on  all  hands 
to  smooth  his  way.  His  colleague  in  the  CoU^e  Chuich, 
Mr.  Beith,  at  once,  for  example,  offered  to  charge  himself 
with  all  the  trouble  of  procuring  supply  for  their  jcnni-pulpit 
in  his  absence. 

"  Glaisoow,  December  99, 1S74. 

<' Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  veiy  kind  note,*  was  Dr. 
Buchanan's  reply.  "  I  am  reluctant  to  lay  on  you  so  heavy  a  burden  as  that 
of  finding  supply  for  the  pulpit  during  my  contemplated  absence  from 
home ;  and  all  the  rather  that  your  hands,  one  way  and  another,  are  so  fall 
of  work.  I  can  think  of  it  only  on  the  footing  of  your  availing  yourself 
freely  of  the  help  of  co-presbyters,  many  of  whom,  I  know,  are  most  willing 
to  take  a  share  of  the  work.  I  mean,  of  course,  to  tell  the  Presbyteiy  of 
my  appointment  to  a  three  months'  charge  at  Borne,  and  to  ask  the  necessary 
leave  of  absence.  This  will  be  done,  D.V.,  to-morrow  week.  On  that 
occasion  it  would  be  expected  that  I  should  give  the  needful  aasuraiioe 
that  my  place  in  the  pulpit  will  be  supplied  under  your  auspices ;  and  in 
doing  Una  it  will  be  a  good  occasion  for  me  to  express  my  h(^  that  brethren 
will  occasionally  help.'' 

To  Mr.  Keith  he  wrote  again  a  week  later,  expressing  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  Deacons' 
Court,  and  indicati|ig  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  reasons 
which  had  influenced  him  to  undertake  the  service  which  was 
now  before  him  : — 

"  2  Sandtfobd  Place,  January  6, 1876. 

*'  Though  I  find  myself  very  much  better,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  go  out 
to-day  to  see  one  or  two  ailing  people,  I  shall  not  venture  out  at  night,  and 
will  in  consequence  be  absent  from  the  meeting  of  Deacons'  Court,  which  I 
much  regret.  In  my  absence  will  you  kindly  mention  to  the  brethren  that 
it  was  my  intention  and  wish  to  have  formally  communicated  to  them— 
what  I  dare  say  they  already  know  by  public  report — that  the  Assembly's 
Ck)ntinental  Committee  have  urgently  requested  me  to  take  charge  of  our 
church  at  Home  this  spring  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and 
April  ?  I  have  agreed  to  do  so,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Presbytery, 
partly  on  considerations  connected  with  the  importance  of  the  charge,  and 
the  privilege  of  preaching  the  gospel,  before  my  ministry  doses,  in  thai 
remarkable  city,  and  partly  also  on  grounds  of  health.  The  bronchial 
affection  from  which  I  have  suffered  so  much  within  the  last  few  weeks 
makes  me  very  willing  to  try  the  effect  of  a  more  genial  climate  during 
the  cold  east  winds  of  a  Scotch  spring.     In  addition  to  these  reasons  for 
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aeoepting  thia  appointment  of  the  Continental  Ck>mmittee,  there  is  this 
farther  argument,  as  they  think,  that  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  be  of  some 
uae  in  the  way  of  trying,  at  least,  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  Waldensian  Church  and  the  Chiesa  Libera  of  Italy.  It  is 
most  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel  that  these  two  bodies  should 
be  so  ill  agreed  as  they  are  at  present.  I  am,  as  you  know,  to  have 
only  one  service  each  Sabbath ;  the  other  we  give  to  some  representative 
of  the  Established  or  United  Presbyterian  Church.  I  believe  Dr.  Munro 
ol  Campsie  is  likely  to  be  my  colleague.  The  object  of  this  is  to  avoid 
the  needless  multiplication  of  churches  in  the  face  of  the  common 
enemy. 

"  Of  course  you  will  kindly  explain  the  arrangements  we  have  agreed 
<m  for  the  College  Church.  I  hope  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  Session 
next  week,  when  these  arrangements  will  be  talked  over.'' 

The  Free  Church  has  all  along  taken  a  very  deep  interest 
in  the  Continent,  and,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Stewart  of  Leghorn,  it  has  been  led  to  devote  a  great  deal  of 
its  attention  to  Italy.  In  connection  with  its  work  in  that 
country,  it  has  established  regular  charges  in  several  of  its 
cities, — in  Leghorn,  in  Florence,  in  Genoa,  in  Naples,  and  in 
Rome.  For  some  time  since  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  James 
Lewis,  its  first  minister,  the  church  at  Rome  has  been  vacant, 
and  it  has  been  supplied  during  successive  seasons,  imtil  a 
permanent  minister  could  be  obtained,  by  relays  of  minis- 
ters sent  out  from  home.  It  was  to  fill  this  post  for  three 
months  that  Dr.  Buchanan  was  invited  by  the  Continental 
Committee;  and  although  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment 
led  to  his  last  journey,  so  that  when  he  turned  his  face 
toward  Italy  he  left  Scotland  for  ever,  yet  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  those  who  were  dearest  to  him  never  regretted 
the  step  which  he  took ;  that,  indeed,  in  their  opinion,  he 
thus  in  all  probability  prolonged  for  a  brief  season  his  life 
in  the  world.  By  an  arrangement  intended  to  prevent  the 
exposure  in  such  a  city  of  the  spectacle  of  a  divided  Presby- 
terianism,  the  Free  Church  has  for  some  winters  invited  seve- 
ral of  her  sister  Churches  to  share  with  her  in  the  main- 
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tenance  of  religious  servicea  In  consistency  with  this  plan, 
Dr.  Munro  of  Campsie  was  selected  in  1875  to  represent 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  He  and  Dr.  Buchanan 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Roman  Free  Church  alternately ; 
and  it  will  remain  as  a  pleasant  memory  to  the  survivor,  that 
the  two  colleagues  carried  on  the  work  most  harmoniously, 
and  parted  at  last  with  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect 
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Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  of  his  daughters,  Charlotte 
and  Harriet,  Dr.  Buchanan  left  home  on  the  2oth  of  January 
1875.  After  spending  two  days  in  London,  they  proceeded, 
by  way  of  Dover  and  Calais,*  to  Paris ;  and  from  thence,  by  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  to  Turin.  Florence  was  reached  late  on 
Saturday  evening,  but  the  long  and  rapid  journey  had  left  no 
evil  effects.  Dr.  Buchanan  preached  next  forenoon  for  Mr. 
M'Dougall  in  the  Free  Church, and  was  "as  vigorous  as  possible." 
He  also  took  part,  on  Monday  afternoon,  in  the  prayer-meet- 
ing. Four  days  were  given  to  Florence,  and  were  spent  partly 
in  sight-seeing,  partly  in  conference  with  Dr.  Stewart  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  Genoa,  who  had  come  to  the  city  to  hold  a  Presby- 
tery meeting.  On  Thursday,  the  4th  of  February,  the  party 
proceeded  on  their  way  to  Rome,  and  reached  it  the  same 
evening  at  half-past  six.  For  the  first  two  days  of  their 
residence  they  lived  at  a  hotel;  but  they  succeeded  after 
some  trouble  in  securing  very  pleasant  rooms  in  25  Via  dell' 
Angelo  Custodc,  and  there  they  remained  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  stay.      The  Carnival  was  going  on  when  they 

*  Dr.  Huchanan  ha<l  a  great  fondnewi  for  the  nea.  Hence  hin  intcMe  pleAjniru  in 
the  yacht- voyages  to  which  rcffrence  has  already  been  made.  One  ia  prei)ared, 
therefore,  to  find  that  the  crowing  of  the  Channel,  which  no  many  remember  with 
horror,  wai  a  pleanant  reminiiicencc  to  him.  '*The  croning  from  Dover  to 
CaUia,**  be  writeii  to  bb  eon,  '*  waa  to  me  a  great  enjoyment** 
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thus  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  they  spent  a 
portion  of  their  first  Saturday  afternoon  in  a  balcony  on  the 
Corso,  watching  the  many  extraordinary  sights  which  are  to 
be  witnessed  there  at  that  season. 

On  the  same  day  (Saturday)  he  sent  his  first  letter  fit)m 
Rome  to  his  daughter  Isabella,  who  was  lefl  behind  in  charge 
of  the  household  in  Glasgow. 

{To  Miss  Isabdla  Buchanan,) 

"  BoMA,  February  6, 1S7S, 

*^  We  have  been  in  such  a  constant  bustle  since  getting  to  Borne  on 
Thursday  night,  as  to  have  found  it  impossible  to  write.  The  journey  from 
Florence  was  delightful ;  the  scenery  often  magnificent,  and  the  day  delidoua 
But  next  morning  all  was  changed.  It  rained  in  torrents — a  cold  dedjf 
rain — and  blew  hard.  I  never  experienced  a  worse  day  in  Scotland.  In 
the  midst  of  it  we  had  to  set  out  on  a  search  for  lodgings.  After  long  labour 
and  climbing  stairs  till  I  was  done  up,  at  last  we  lighted  on  excellent  apart- 
ments,— dear,  but  excellent, — with  a  south  exposure  and  no  had^  rooma 
Seeing  people  and  making  arrangements  have  exhausted  every  moment,— 
and  we  have  still  a  multitude  of  details  to  attend  to, — so  that  I  tam^j 
write  a  line  to  let  you  know  we  are  all  welL 

**  We  were  eager  to  get  out  of  the  hotel,  which  was  not  comfortable,  but 
which  was  extravagant,  and  would  have  soon  ruined  us. 

'*  Borne  is  a  most  expensive  place — travelling  is  fully  dearer  than  in 
England. 

'*  We  have  done  nothing  in  sight-seeing  yet,  except  that  we  climbed  the 
Pincian  Hill  for  a  coup  cTosil  of  the  city.  It  cleared  up  yeeteixlay  afte^ 
noon,  but  was  bitterly  cold. 

*'  To-day  it  ia  brilliant,  but  still  as  cold  as  Scotland.  We  shall  all  wnt« 
in  fulness  on  Monday,  after  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath." 

When  Sabbath  the  7th  of  February  came  Dr.  Munro  had 

not  anived,  and  as  no  suitable  help  could  be  procured  Dr. 

Buchanan  conducted  both  the  services  in  the  churcL    With 

regard  to  this  and  other  things  he  thus  writes  to  his  colleague, 

Mr.  Reith: — 

(To  Rev.  O,  Reith,) 

"  BoMA,  Palazza  Toblonia,  25  Via  Anoblo  Custodi, 

February  8, 1S76, 

"  At  length  we  have  got  ourselves  settled  in  the  *  Eternal  City.'  We 
arrived  on  the  eveniug  of  Thursday  last,  after  a  most  pleasant  and  int^tst- 
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ing  journey  from  Florence.  Indeed,  the  weather  all  the  way  from  Glasgow 
was  most  favourable — for  the  most  part  bright  and  reasonably  warm.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  cold  as  a  Northern  winter.  The  day  after  we  arrived 
it  rained  in  torrents, — a  sleety  rain, — that  froze  one's  very  bones.  Towards 
evening  it  cleared  up,  and  since  then  it  has  been  as  bright  as  one  could  wish, 
but  still  as  cold  as  ever.  Our  first  employment  was  to  find  suitable  lodgings. 
After  climbing  many  a  long  stair,  we  at  last  fell  on  this  house,  which  pro- 
mises to  suit  us  pretty  welL  It  sounds  very  grand  to  date  one's  letters 
from  a  palace ;  but  most  of  the  lodgings  here  are  flats  of  old  palaces,  and 
our  apartments  are  of  this  class.  They  are  dear  enough.  The  price  we  pay 
would  be  considered  high  in  Edinburgh.  Any  minister  who  undertakes  to 
come  to  Home  to  serve  the  Chiesa  Libera  Scozzese,  must  lay  his  account  with 
being  a  good  deal  out  of  pocket  I  began  work  yesterday,  and  had  to  preach 
twice,  as  no  suitable  supply  could  be  got  for  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Munro  does 
not  anive  till  some  day  this  week.  The  two  services  and  a  walk  of  a  mile 
four  times  were  about  as  much  as  my  strength  was  equal  to,  but  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say  I  feel  none  the  worse.  The  church  is  neat  outside,  and  the 
interior  is  very  pretty.  In  the  forenoon  we  had  an  audience  of  above  a 
hundred,  and  in  the  afternoon  about  eighty — which  was  considered  an  un- 
usually large  attendance  for  that  diet.  Travellers  hitherto  have  been  much 
fewer  than  in  former  years,  but  it  is  expected  that  from  this  time  they  will 
increase.  Rome  is  approaching  the  end  of  the  Carnival,  and  is  en  flte 
accordingly.  The  Corso  on  Saturday  was  a  scene  of  the  most  ludicrous 
kind.  It  was  a  realization  of,  'All  the  world's  a  stage, and  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  players.'  Such  an  exhibition  of  tomfoolery  could  be  seen 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Indeed,  it  was  little  better  yesterday.  When 
we  came  out  of  church  we  found  ourselves  immediately  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  mummers  and  masqueraders  of  the  most  fantastic  description. 
Such  is  the  result  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Home — here, 
at  the  very  seat  and  centre  of  its  power. 

'*At  Florence  I  preached  in  Mr.  M^Dougall's  church,  which  is  a  perfect 
beauty — model  of  elegance  and  good  taste.  His  house  is  part  of  the  same 
building,  which  is  an  old  palace  of  the  Medici.  The  whole  establishment 
is  such  as  to  give  the  Free  Church  a  good  social  position  in  Florence,  and 
helps  Mr.  M*Dougall  to  draw  people  around  him.  I  went  with  him  to 
see  the  old  church,  which  he  bought  and  refitted  for  the  Italian  missions 
carried  on  by  the  Chiesa  Libera,  and  also  the  schools  connected  with  it; 
and  was  much  please<i  with  the  whole.  I  also  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Italy,  which  was  attended  by  Dr.  Stewart  and  Donald  Miller 
from  (jrenoa,  and  also  by  M*Dougall  and  two  or  three  elders.  Their  next 
meeting  is  to  be  here — in  Home — on  the  27th  March.  Along  with  Miller 
I  went  over  the  Waldensian  College  in  the  Salviati  Palace,  and  saw  Professor 
Comba  teaching  the  students — fourteen  in  number — a  nice-looking  set  of 
young  men.    I  met  also  with  the  other  Professors — QeymonAt  and  Kevel — 
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and  thought  them  all  capable  men,  and  much  taken  up  with  their  waik.  At 
the  same  time  I  examined  their  elementary  schoola,  which  seem  to  be  wdl 
conducted.  I  also  saw  their  printing-press  in  full  operation.  Altogether, 
the  Waldensians  are  evidently  doing  a  good  work. 

''  I  fear  there  is  no  sympathy  between  them  and  the  Chiesa  Libera.  I 
must  be  very  cautious  in  what  I  say  or  do  here  on  this  subjects  For  a  while 
I  must  look  on  and  judge  for  myself.  There  are  evidently  many  diqua  and 
coteries  in  Home,  and  one  must  feel  one's  way  among  them  before  knowing 
how  to  act  and  whom  to  trust  The  people  here  are  all  in  great  spirits 
about  CraiibaldL  He  has  behaved  so  well,  and  is  in  such  friendly  relataom 
with  the  king.  I  saw  His  Majesty  yesterday  driving  in  an  open  carriage, 
unaccompanied  by  any  guard.  He  seems  very  popular.  On  Saturday  night 
the  editor  of  the  most  Radical  and  Bepublican  journal  was  stabbed  to 
death  in  his  own  office  by  an  asRassin.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  vemiettM 
privaUty  and  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics." 

A  meeting  of  Eirk-Session  was  held  on  the  llih,  when  it 
was  decided  to  have  the  communion  on  the  2l8t,  and  to 
resume  the  weekly  prayer-meeting — that  meeting  to  be  held 
every  Tuesday  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  drawing-room,  the  church 
being  rather  out  of  the  way.  Dr.  Munro  arrived  on  Saturday 
the  13th,  and  after  that  the  burden  of  the  whole  services  was 
divided  between  them. 

{To  Mr,  Madagan,) 

"  BOMA,  February  IS,  WS, 

"  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  receiving  in  due  course  your  most  wel- 
come letter ;  and  on  the  very  next  day  Mrs.  Buchanan  and  I  called  at  the 
Hotel  Possidoni^  which  is  not  much  more  than  five  minutes'  walk  from  this 
house.  Mrs.  Ker  and  her  party  were  all  out ;  but  they  returned  our  call 
on  the  following  day.  Fortunately  we  were  at  home,  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  us  all  to  make  their  acquaintance.  We  hope  to  see  them  oftoi ; 
and  have  been  much  delighted  with  what  we  have  already  seen. 

'*  The  weather  is  much  colder  than  I  had  expected  it  to  be.  We  have 
strong  frost  every  night.  I  saw  icicles  yesterday  two  feet  long !  The  only 
counterbalanciDg  circumstance  is  that  the  sky  is  generally  brillianL  Its 
bltte  is  something  wonderful  To  see  the  domes,  and  towers,  and  lofty 
buildings  glowing  in  the  golden  radiance  of  the  setting  sun,  and  framedj  so 
to  speak,  in  the  azure  heavens,  is  something  indescribable,  and  never  to  he 
forgotten.  It  is  the  thing  that  strikes  me  more  than  anything  else.  It 
gives  a  glory  to  the  architecture  of  the  city  which  it  would  utterly  lose  if  it 
stood  under  our  colourless  and  murky  skies. 
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'*  Oar  Free  church  is  a  oeat  little  structure  outside,  and  in  the  interior 
is  really  elegant  and  most  commodious.  I  preached  at  both  diets  last 
Sabbath,  as  Dr.  Munro  had  not  arrived.  He  came  last  night ;  so  that 
henceforth  I  shall  not  be  overtasked.  I  am  going  to  announce  to-morrow 
that  there  will  be  a  prayer-meeting  in  my  apartments  every  Tuesday  fore- 
noon at  eleven  A.H.,  which  for  a  week-day  is  judged  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient hour.    I  am  to  dispense  the  communion  to-morrow  week. 

'*  We  had  upwards  of  a  hundred  at  church  last  Sabbath  forenoon,  and 
over  eighty  in  the  afternoon.  The  latter  attendance  was  thought  veiy 
la]*ge.  Visitors  from  both  Britain  and  America  have  been  few  this  winter, 
but  it  is  thought  they  will  increase  from  this  time. 

**  I  have  met  with  the  representatives  of  various  Evangelical  Churches 
since  I  came  here, — the  Waldensian,  the  Chiesa  Libera,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Cliques  and  coteries 
abound.  In  moving  among  them  one  must  'gang  warily,'  keeping  eyes 
and  ears  open,  and  mouth  shut;  or,  as  the  Italians  say, '  Yiso  sciolto,  ma 
pensieri  stretti.' 

^  Gavazzi  called  on  me  two  days  ago.  From  him  I  heard  that  the  great 
m/ove  the  Liberals  in  the  Italian  Chamber  are  preparing  for,  is,  in  case  of 
the  Pope's  death,  to  resist  the  granting  to  his  successor  of  the  privileges 
guaranteed  to  himself.  He  says  that  to  aid  in  this  movement  is  one  of  the 
objects  which  has  brought  Garibaldi  to  Home,  and  which  has  induced  him 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  Parliament" 

After  his  second  Sabbath  in  Rome,  Dr.  Buchanan  writes  as 
follows  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  John  M'Laren  : — 

{To  John  M'Laren,  Esq.) 

"  Roma,  February  15,  W6, 

**  I  assure  you  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  find  time  for  correspondence  amid 
the  engrossing  sights  and  distractions  of  this  wonderful  city.  I  had  intended 
to  write  you  much  sooner,  but  have  found  it  impossible.  We  are  now 
beginning,  however,  to  feel  a  little  more  at  home,  and  are  getting  to  know 
the  ways  of  the  place.  Friends  are  gathering  around  us ;  we  are  gradually 
finding  out  what  we  have  got  to  do ;  and  we  shall  be  better  able  by-and- 
by  to  settle  down,  ^^y  colleague,  Dr.  Munro,  has  arrived,  which  takes  a 
good  deal  of  the  work  off  my  hands. 

"  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  a  little  warmer,  and  tliey  tell  us  that 
very  soon  the  cold  will  pass  away.  Strange  to  say,  I  have  taken  no  harm 
from  the  cold.  I  suppose  it  is  the  dryness  and  clearness  of  the  air  that 
keeps  one  all  right  I  am  certainly  very  much  better  in  health,  and  very 
much  stronger,  than  when  I  left  Scotland.  We  have  all  most  ravenous 
appetites ;  and  as  the  food  we  get  is  excellent,  and  admirably  cooked,  we 
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are  thriving  immensely.  living  here  is  quite  as  expensive  as  at  home — in 
many  things  more  so.  It  is  only,  I  think,  the  wine  that  ia  cheaper ;  and  it 
is  very  cheap— that  is,  if  one  is  contented  to  drink  the  wine  of  the  ooontry, 
which  all  sensible  people  do.  It  is  sold  in  flasks,  which  hold  aboat  three 
English  quarts;  and  the  price  of  the  flask  is  about  a  shilling!  It  is  an 
excellent  wholesome  wine — not  strong,  of  course,  but  pleasant  and  refreshing. 

"  As  yet  we  have  been  so  much  occupied  in  getting  ourselves  settled, 
and  in  meeting  with  the  people  connected  with  the  congregation  of  the 
Free  Church,  that  we  have  not  done  very  much  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing. 
St.  Peter's,  the  Coliseum,  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  a  few  other  things,  have 
only  served  to  whet  our  appetite  for  the  feast  of  sight-seeing  that  is  await- 
ing us. 

"  We  have  met  with  the  ministers  of  most  of  the  Protestant  ChnicheB 
here, — the  Evangelical  Episcopalian,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist,  the  Walden- 
sian,  the  Chiesa  Libera  Italiana,  the  American,  &c  All  of  them  have 
called  on  us,  and  seem  to  be  worthy  men.  (Garibaldi  we  hope  to  see  bj- 
and-by.    Gavazzi  called  on  us,  and  told  us  a  great  deal  about  what  is  going  on. 

'*  I  see  from  the  Roman  newspapers  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uneasi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Italian  (Government  as  to  the  proceedings  of  tbe 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Papal  Church.  Yigliani,  the  member  of  Gorera- 
ment  who  has  the  charge  of  what  they  call  '  grace  and  worship/  has  just 
issued  a  long  letter  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Roman  Government, 
instructing  him  to  see  that^the  utterances  of  the  clergy,  in  their  addresMB 
to  the  people  during  Lenty  are  carefully  watched,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
use  the  pulpit  for  purposes  of  political  mischief  be  reported  at  once,  and 
properly  dealt  with. 

"  But  I  must  close.    Warmest  love  to  dear  Annie  and  all  the  children.' 

"Our  sight-seeing,'*  writes  one  of  the  party,  "was  done 
deliberately;  that  is  to  say,  we  never  went  sight-seeing  firom 
morning  to  night  We  visited  one  or  more  sights  every 
day,  but  that  had  to  be  varied  by  visiting  firiends.  Many 
people  who  sat  in  the  Scotch  church  were  kind  enough  to 
call,  and  tea-parties  were  incessant  As  to  the  sights  we  did 
see,  they  were  innumerable.  Places  like  St  Peter's,  the 
Coliseum,  the  Caesars'  Palace,  the  Capitol,  the  Pantheon, 
St  Paul's,  St  John  Lateran,  &c.,  we  went  to  frequently. 
The  Vatican  and  all  the  different  galleries  we  visited  once  or 
more.  In  the  Vatican  the  stairs  are  endless ;  but  papa  went 
up  them  as  easily  as  any  of  us, — only  remarking  to  us  at  the 
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time,  *  I  couldn't  have  done  this  at  home  ! '  Of  course  Rome 
was  not  new  to  papa ;  still  he  was  as  eager  and  enthusiastic 
a  sight-seer  as  any  one  could  be.  Sometimes  in  the  after- 
noons we  visited  some  of  the  studios^  or  took  long  drives  to 
some  of  the  villas  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  one  occasion 
papa  drove  with  some  friends  out  to  Appii  Forum  and  the 
Three  Taverns.  Another  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  of  Over- 
toun  drove  papa  and  mamma  to  TivolL  They  started  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  stopped  on  the  way  at  Adrian's 
Villa,  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  rambling  over  the  ruins  and 
grounds,  and  then  drove  on  to  TivolL  At  Tivoli  they  dined ; 
and  afterwards  the  whole  party,  mounted  on  donkeys,  set  off 
for  the  waterfalls  and  Neptune's  Grotto,  which  are  indescrib- 
ably wonderful  and  beautiful  Then  they  went  to  the  Villa 
d'Este,  a  grand  place,  fast  going  to  decay.  From  the  balcony 
of  the  villa  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  vast  plain  between 
Tivoli  and  Rome.  They  did  not  reach  home  till  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening.  Papa  and  Mr.  White  visited  Qavazzi's 
schools  near  the  Vatican  next  day,  and  were  greatly  pleased 
with  them." 

This  short  summary  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  time  of  Dr.  Buchanan  was  spent  in 
the  Eternal  City.  For  a  closer  view  we  must  resort  again 
to  his  correspondence  : — 

(To  Priiicipal  Douglas.) 

"Roma,  February  16,  W6, 

''Oar  9al<m  Ls  quite  large  enough  to  accommo<late  the  cougregational 
prayer-meeting  which  we  are  to  have  every  Tuesday  forenoon.  This 
prayer-meeting  had  been  suspended  in  order  to  make  better  room  for  a 
union  prayer-meeting.  It  turned  out,  however, — I  do  not  quite  know  from 
what  cause, — that  the  union  meeting,  meant  to  include  all  the  Evangelical 
Churches,  has  had  actually  a  smaller  attendance — not  so  many  as  twenty 
— than  was  wont  to  assemble  in  connection  with  the  Free  ('hurch  congre- 
gation alone.  At  a  meeting  of  Session  after  I  arrived,  we  resolved,  in 
these  circumstances,  to  resume  our  own  meeting,  and  to  give,  at  the  same 
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time,  as  much  oonntenance  as  we  can  to  the  union  meeting  toa  Hie  fint 
of  oar  own  meetiugs  takes  place  this  forenoon.  Hie  girls  are  at  this 
moment  preparing  the  room  for  the  reception  of  the  company.  Dr.  Monro 
will  preside  alternately  with  me;  bat  the  meeting  will  always  be  in  the 
same  place.  On  Friday  the  utUon  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  Free 
Church ;  and  the  Bev.  Fairfax  Nursey,  of  the  Evangdioal  Episcopal  Church, 
is  to  preside.  His  church  was  got  up  chiefly  by  Dr.  Gason,  a  medical  man 
here,  as  a  refuge  from  the  ultra-Ritualism  and  more  thau  tmirPofpory  U 
the  regular  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  represen- 
tative of  a  Church  which  used  to  be  boasted  of  as  'the  bulwark  of  the 
Protestant  faith'  going  almost  the  whole  length  of  formally  renouncing 
Protestantism  and  siding  with  the  Church  of  Home.  But  so  it  is;  and 
though  it  is,  the  English  people  crowd  to  it  as  readily  as  if  there  was 
nothing  wrong.  The  power  of  habit  and  fcuhion  is,  with  the  majority  of 
English  Church  people,  omnipotent 

'^  There  is  evidently  considerable  uneasiness  at  present,  on  the  part  of 
the  Italian  Government,  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Papal  clergy.  Yig- 
liani,  the  Minister  of  '  grace  and  justice,'  has  just  issued  a  public  letter  to 
the  '  Procureur-Genend'  of  the  Eoman  Court  of  Appeal,  calling  on  him  to 
take  special  care  that  the  pulpits  of  the  Boman  Church  be  not  turned  into 
engines  of  political  mischief,  by  sowing  sedition  among  the  people;  He 
orders  the  high  legal  officer  in  question  to  take  measures  to  wcUek  their 
proceedings,  and  to  report  immediately  any  infraction  of  the  laws  on  this 
subject,  that  repressive  measures  may  be  adopted.  I  suppose  this  mani- 
festo is  meant  to  have  special  reference  to  the  harangues  of  the  Lent 
preachers,  who  have  just  begun  their  annual  work.  I  intend  going  to 
hear  some  of  them  by-and-by. 

^*  I  fear  it  will  not  be  easy  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Waldensians  and  the  Chiesa  Libera.  The  one  will  hardly  believe  anything 
good  of  the  other.  I  am  feeling  my  way  among  them,  trying  to  get  at 
facts,  and  meanwhile  holding  my  tongue. 

"  Our  prayer-meeting  is  over.  We  had  upwards  of  thirty  present,  and 
everything  went  off  very  nicely.  It  was  a  most  encouraging  commence- 
ment. 

"  I  have  met  with  the  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  EvangeHcal 
Churches  here.  They  are  good  men.  But  as  yet  the  gospel  has  no  great 
man  to  represent  it  here.  That  is  what  is  needed.  Many  of  the  Lent 
preachers  are  powerful  popular  oratora  We  want  a  Savonarola,  a  man  ol 
his  earnestness  and  eloquence^  and  with  clearer  views  of  divine  truth.' 

{To  Principal  Douglas,) 

"  BOMA,  Ffbruarp  19, 1S7S. 

**  I  shall  be  interested  to  hear  what  comes  of  Candlish's  motion  aboot 
a  united  theological  college.     If  sound  sense  and  the  real  good  of  th« 
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Christian  Church  were  to  rule  the  decision,  he  would  have  an  easy  victory. 
But  I  fear  things  are  not  ripe  for  such  a  result.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
manfully  to  raise  the  question.  The  seed  sown  by  a  judicious  and  inform- 
ing speech,  such  as  he  will  no  doubt  give,  will  take  root  in  many  minds, 
and  the  fruit  will  be  gathered  by-and-by.  The  differences  between  United 
Presbyterians  and  Free  Churchmen  grow  very  small,  when  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  such  tremendous  forces  as  the  truth  has  to  contend  with  here. 

''All  the  Evangelical  Protestantism  which  as  yet  exists  in  Kome  is 
scarcely  siifBcient  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Papal  power.  I  fear  the 
specimens  we  have  of  the  Protestant  Churches  are  some  of  them  little  fitted 
to  promote  its  interests.  On  one  side  we  have  the  Church  of  England 
aping  Popery  itself,  and  playing  the  game  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  On  the 
other  extreme  we  have  Plymouthism  weakening  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  by  its  cliques  and  coteries  disintegrating  the  Christian 
Church.  What  Italy  wants  is  a  modem  Savonarola,  with  clearer  views 
of  divine  truth  and  a  more  entire  dedication  to  the  gospel.  A  man  of  his 
heroic  courage,  consuming  zeal,  and  commanding  eloquence,  would  do  more 
to  shake  the  Papal  throne  and  to  stir  the  soul  of  Italy  than  a  thousand  of 
the  commonplace  men  who  alone  have  yet  appeared  to  represent  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

''  As  for  our  own  station  and  most  of  the  others,  American  and  English, 
they  do  little  more — and  it  is  much — than  help  to  preserve  their  own 
ooantrymen  from  losing  the  path  of  their  fathers  amid  the  allurements  of 
Rome. 

^  Our  own  little  church  is,  I  hope,  oue  of  the  most  useful  in  this  way 
of  them  all.  It  draws  toward  it  some  of  the  best  of  our  travellers,  and 
presents  to  the  preacher  a  most  interesting  audience.  I  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  occupying  its  pulpit.  I  am  to  dispense  the  Lord's  Supper  in  it 
on  Sabbath  first.  We  invite  strangers  who  are  members  of  other  Evan- 
gelical Churches  to  join  with  us — of  course,  on  their  own  responsibility. 
8ome  truly  pious  people  always  do  join  on  such  occasions,  and  are  thus 
refreshed  and  strengthened  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land.  Dr.  Munro  promises 
to  be  quite  agreeable  as  an  associate  in  the  work.  He  is  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  kindly  and  courteous  in  all  his  relations  with  me. 

**  We  have  had  so  much  to  do  in  opening  a  friendly  acquaintance  with 
the  families  who  belong  to  the  congregation,  that  we  have  as  yet  not  been 
able  to  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing.  Still  we  are  doing  a 
little.  St  Peter's,  St.  John  Lateran,  the  Coliseum,  the  Albani  and  Bar- 
beriui  galleries,  are  among  the  places  we  have  visited.  We  were  to  have 
made  a  thorough  in8{)ection  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  yesterday,  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Philip;  but  it  rained  all  day  in  torrents,  and  the  thing 
was  impossible.  The  rain  has  brought  heat,  and  we  shall  now  have  a  rush 
of  vegetation.  Tlie  rain  was  much  wanted.  We  are  all  in  excellent  health. 
For  myself,  I  have  not  been  as  well  for  a  long  time  as  I  feel  since  coming 
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here.    We  have  excellent,  airy  apartments,  excellent  food,  noble  appetites, 
and  enough  to  do  to  give  a  constant  stimoliis  to  both  body  and  mind.' 

{To  Dr.  Adam,) 

"  Roma,  FOn^uiry  ti,  I87S. 

**  I  have  received  your  most  welcome  letter  this  evening.  As  to  matten 
of  business,  I  note  what  you  say  about  the  Disestablishment  AssociatioD. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  all  my  extra  work. 
Many  reasons  require  me  to  do  this.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  the  Asaod»- 
tion  would  not  expect  me  to  do  much.  I  must  either  take  an  active  aad 
responsible  part,  or  none  at  all.  I  cannot  possibly  give  the  time  and 
thought  to  the  movement  which  the  position  of  a  vice-president  would 
imply  and  demand,  and  I  feel  myself  shut  up  to  the  decision  of  not  accept- 
ing the  office. 

"The  weather  is  again  very  cold.  Judging  by  this  season,  grett 
delusion  prevails  as  to  this  climate.  It  is  less  damp,  leas  foggy,  thiD 
Scotland,  but  quite  as  cold ;  while  the  houses  oarmat  be  made  wann.  Now 
and  then  we  have  brilliant  days,  but  in  the  shade  it  is  always  cold.  Some 
days  ago  we  thought  this  state  of  things  was  at  length  at  an  end,  bat 
to-day  it  is  as  bad  as  ever. 

"  I  am  getting  used  to  the  work  here,  and  feel  its  importance  to  be 
very  great.  None  but  those  who  live  here  can  have  an  adequate  idea  oC 
the  countless  influences  that  are  at  work  here  to  draw  our  countrymen 
away  from  serious  religion,  and  to  break  down  their  Christian  habits  and 
principles.  Our  Free  Church  station  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  forces  qd 
the  other  side  which  exist  in  Borne.  I  dispensed  the  communion  in  the 
Free  Church  last  Sabbath.  We  had  a  congregation  of  150,  and  about  ^ 
joined  in  the  sacrament.  It  was  a  sweet  and  solemn  season,  and  seemed 
to  be  much  enjoyed.  Among  the  rest  there  were  two  English  Independent 
ministers,  and  the  brother  of  Samuel  Morley,  the  well-known  M.P.  We 
have  a  most  encouraging  prayer-meeting  in  our  private  apartments  every 
Tuesday  forenoon. 

"  We  are  taking  the  sightseeing  gradually.  The  place  is  full  of  all 
kinds  of  interest.  I  read  the  Roman  newspapers  every  day,  and  lean  a 
great  deal  from  them  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  here  on  public  questions; 
but  on  these  I  cannot  enter.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  difficulties  aboat 
a  house.  I  would  fain  hope  the  sky  may  yet  clear,  and  reveal  a  way  out 
of  the  perplexity." 

In  the  following  letter  to  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr. 
Buchanan  describes  his  visit  to  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three 
Taverns : — 
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(To  Dr.  J.  O.  WiUon.) 

"  Roma,  February  t6,  1876, 

^  ThroDgli  Edith,  and  others  of  the  family,  I  have  no  doubt  you  have 
been  hearing  from  time  to  time  of  our  experiences  of  life  in  this  profoundly 
interesting  city.  One-third  nearly  of  our  time  here  is  already  gone,  and  it 
seems  as  if  we  had  hardly  begun  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
endless  objects  and  scenes  of  deep  historic  interest  of  which  the  city  is  fulL 
Two  sights  of  notable  importance  we  have  within  the  last  two  days  explored. 
One  of  these  is  the  Appian  Way,  which  stretches  out  nearly  all  the  way  to 
Albano,  fifteen  miles  off.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Canina,  an  eminent 
archaeologist,  the  ruined  monuments  which  line  the  way  have  been  dis- 
interred, and  present  a  singular  spectacle.  From  the  ground  plans  and 
other  remains  Canina  made  sketches,  by  way  of  showing  how  beautiful  and 
impressive  the  Appian  Way  must  have  been  as  the  ancient  approach  to  the 
illustrious  capital  of  the  Old  World.  The  evangelist  who  wrote  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  tells  us  that  as  Paul  came  towards  it  his  Jewish  friends 
went  out  to  meet  him  '  as  far  as  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns.' 
About  eight  miles  along  this  famous  road  we  came  to  an  undoubted /orum, 
with  all  the  usual  adjuncts  of  such  a  place ;  and  quite  near  it,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  road,  is  a  building  undoubtedly  Boman,  with  three  separate 
entries,  and  which  the  contadini,  or  country  people,  have  known  from  time 
immemorial  as  the  '  Tre  Tabeme.'  But  this  is  not  all.  The  point  of  the 
Appian  Way  at  which  these  remains  are  found  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
road,  and  commands  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  line  of  the  way  from 
Rome  on  the  one  side  to  the  horizon  on  the  other.  The  distance  is  like 
that  which  friends  might  be  expected  to  come  on  such  an  errand,  and  must 
have  been  a  natural  point  at  which  to  wait  and  watch  for  his  coming.  It 
was  deeply  interesting  to  realize  such  a  meeting  on  the  spot  where  in  all 
probability  it  took  place.  The  vast  Campagna  lay  all  around,  stretching 
away  to  the  sea  westwards,  and  to  the  Sabine  and  Aiban  Ilills,  and  to  the 
snowy  Apennines  towering  above  them.  It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Yesterday,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Philip,  who  is  a  master 
ol  this  kind  of  work,  we  went  all  over  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  is  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  the  massive  palaces  of  the  Caesars.  There  we  saw  the 
Judgment  Hall  in  which  Paul  was  condemned,  and  from  which  he  was  led 
over  to  the  slope  of  the  Capitol,  and  immured  in  the  Mamertine  dungeon, 
tOl  he  was  brought  out  for  execution.  The  palaces  of  Caligula,  Ves- 
pasian, and  Tiberius  are  all  there, — the  very  apartments  in  which  the 
monster  Tilierius  was  brought  up, — and  wonderfully  entire.  The  whole 
arrangements  of  old  Roman  life  among  its  chiefs  and  mighty  men  can  all 
be  traced  out  to  this  day.  There,  too,  on  the  same  hill  are  seen  the  remains 
of  the  old  Etruscan  city  of  Latium  to  which  Eneas  came  when  he  fled  from 
Troy.     It  is  a  scene  that  will  require  several  visits,  the  ruins  are  so  immense. 
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The  maasi^re  mason-work  of  Latium,  constructed  as  it  was  of  great  blocb 
of  travertine,  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  the  Eoman  buildingai  Bat  I 
fear  I  weary  you  with  these  details  They  amount  to  only  a  mere  sample 
of  what  Borne  has  to  show.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  kept  wondeifullj 
welL  Colds  are  very  prevalent  here,  and  we  have  not  altogether  escaped, 
but  we  are  getting  on  nicely." 

To  his  son  Lawrence  he  comments  with  hamorons  severity 
on  the  weather,  of  which,  he  tells,  the  Romans  themselves 
were  heartily  ashamed. 

{To  Mr.  L,  B.  Buchanan,) 

*'BoUA,  March  t,  187S, 

**  As  for  us  here,  we  are  sharing,  under  the  modifications  of  an  Italian 
climate,  your  bad  weather.  Of  late  it  has  been  very  variable, — a  good  deal 
of  rain,  the  last  ttvo  whole  days  without  stopping.  The  "Romans,  like 
Stewart  of  the  old  inn  at  the  Trossachs, '  are  clean  ashamed  of  the  weather.' 
They  don't  know  how  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  8upp<»t  of  a  climate  that 
gives  such  a  surprise  to  strangers.  The  truth  is,  so  far  as  this  season  goes 
— and  I  suspect  it  is  usually  much  the  same — the  reputation  of  the  Boman 
climate  is  a  delusion.  Delicate  people  ought  not  to  come  here.  It  ii  a 
brighter  climate  than  ours,  but  ^ite  as  cold,  and  greatly  more  treacherooa. 
Their  winter,  however,  I  suppose,  will  turn  out  to  be  mudi  shorter  than 
ours ;  and  spring  here  will,  I  hope,  be  really  spring.  The  doctors  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  everybody  is  ill;  but  then,  they  say,  ^nobody  dies!' 

"  In  spite  of  all  this  we  are  getting  on  wonderfully  welL  We  ha?e 
now  been  four  Sabbaths  here,  and  I  have  been  at  my  post  on  all  of  them. 
The  attendance  continues  good.  But  all  who  know  Rome  remark  that  it  is 
becoming  for  English  people  less  of  a  residence  and  more  of  a  thoroughfare. 
People  going  to  and  from  India  come  and  go  this  way,  and  remain  only  for 
a  week  or  two,  instead  of  living  here  for  months.  My  letter  to  Dr.  Wilson 
will  tell  you  of  some  of  our  recent  explorations.  The  last  two  or  three 
days  sight-seeing  has  been  out  of  the  question,  save  for  people  hard  pressed 
for  time.  The  Tiber  rose  very  much  two  days  ago,  from  the  melting  of 
snow  on  the  Apennines,  and  alarmed  the  people  a  little.  The  ordinary 
level  of  the  river  at  Home  is  only  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea! 
Of  course  there  is  a  sluggish  flow,  and  when  a  flood  comes  the  water  cannot 
get  away.  Four  years  ago  the  river  rose  twenty-eight  feet  above  its  com- 
mon level,  and  half  drowned  the  city.  Had  the  Pope  had  the  sense  to  hare 
come  out  from  his  so-called  prison  in  the  Vatican,  as  a  true  St.  Peter  in 
his  fishing-boat,  with  plenty  of  bread  and  money  for  his  cargo,  he  mi^t 
have  carried  the  day  with  the  poor  Eomana  What  he  did  not  do  VitUtria 
Emanuele  did  and  he  made  Borne  truly  his  own.    The  Pope  waa  on  the 
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■poiy  and  might  therefore  have  been  first ;  but  his  bigoted  obstinacy  lost 
him  his  chance,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  get  another." 

After  a  month's  experience,  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  speak 
with  some  emphasis  of  the  utility  of  the  services  which  his 
Church  had  established  in  Rome ;  and  on  this  and  other 
related  subjects  he  sent  an  interesting  letter  to  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Reith : — 

"  Roma,  March  11, 1875, 

''The  attendance  at  the  church  is  very  good  indeed.  Last  Sabbath 
forenoon,  when  I  preached,  it  was  just  Sihoui  full;  and  the  afternoon  attend- 
ance is  now  upwards  of  one  hundred.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  maintenance  of  such  a  church  here  is  not  merely  a  means  of 
greatly  adding  to  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the  Free  Church  with  the 
great  body  of  British  people  who  come  to  Borne,  but  a  powerful  help  to 
their  religious  life,  which  there  is  so  very  much  in  Borne  to  chill,  if  not  to 
deaden  and  destroy.  It  is  a  most  interesting  audience,  always  changing, 
but  always  important,  to  which  we  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  preaching 
the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  Many  of  those  to  whom  we  preach 
are  either  in  delicate  health  themselves,  or  have  relatives  with  them  in  that 
oondition.  Such  hearers  are  often  in  a  peculiarly  receptive  and  impressible 
state  of  mind.  Others,  again,  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  the  imposing  ritual  of 
the  Boman  Church,  are  not  a  little  in  danger  of  forgetting  and  forsaking 
the  simple  and  unpretending  worship  of  our  own  purer  faith.  But  love  of 
country  draws  them  towards  us ;  and  some  of  them,  I  trust,  nay,  I  know,  have 
got  a  word  in  season  which  has  revived  their  older  and  better  sympathies, 
and  which  has  come  with  a  power  it  had  hardly  ever  perhaps  exerted  at 
home. 

''I  have  now  seen  a  good  deal  of  what  is  going  on  here  among  the 
different  representatives  of  Evangelical  Churches.  By  means  of  schools, 
week-day  and  Sabbath,  and  by  preaching  in  the  Italian  tongue,  a  certain 
amount  of  good  is  being  done  among  the  natives.  But  as  yet  it  is  not 
much.  The  people  are  willing  enough  to  listen  to  attacks  on  the  Papal 
•ystem,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  careless  and  callous  as  to  spiritual 
religion.  At  present  I  see  no  man  in  the  field  at  all  likely  to  move  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  process  of  sap  and  mine,  is  the  one  that  is  going 
on  at  present.  Popery  is  being  fatally  weakened  in  its  influence  on  this 
ooantry,  and  especially  on  the  educated  classes ;  but  for  positive  religion,  it 
hardly  exists.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  British  and  American 
Churches  ought  to  increase  greatly  the  interest  they  take  in  the  religious 
condition  of  the  Continent.  To  gain  the  Continent,  would  be  to  gain  the 
world.  I  enter  strongly  into  the  feeling  to  which  Gladstone  has  given  such 
eloquent  and  solemn  expression  in  the  close  of  his  second  pamphlet     By  \\m 
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recent  action  the  Papacy  has  consummated  the  evil  which  its  whole  Bjiteai 
and  history  have  been  continually  intensifying,  of  destroying  all  religioui 
belief  among  those  who  know  of  no  other  religion  than  that  which  it 
teaches  and  exhibits.  Unless  God  raise  up  a  fresh  body  of  GalrioB, 
Luthers,  and  the  like,  in  Boman  Catholic  countries,  it  does  aeeaai  as  if  we 
must  inevitably  have  ere  long  an  outburst  of  infidelity  which  the  world  has 
seen  nothing  to  equal,  and  that  may  throw  even  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789  into  the  shade. 

"  But  I  had  no  intention  of  getting  into  this  Caasandra  vein  when  I  mi 
down  to  write." 

To  one  who  had  been  all  his  life  long  at  once  an  earnest 
Protestant  and  a  zealous  Presbyterian  ecclesiastic,  there  was 
naturally  something  very  gratifying  in  the  incident  which 
he  mentions  to  Dr.  Douglas  : — 

(To  Principal  Douglas,) 

"  Roma,  Mardk  IS,  1876. 

'^  We  had  a  most  interesting  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Italy  Aav,  in 
my  apartments  yesterday.  W^  had  Stewart,  M'Dougall,  D.  Miller,  and  Mr. 
Qray  (presently  occupying  the  Naples  chaige),  and  two  elders.  Of  ooaise 
I  also  acted,  as  representing  Bome.  The  Presbyteiy  is  in  a  healtiiy  and 
vigorous  state.  I  asked  Dr.  Munro  to  come  and  see,  and  was  not  sorry  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  ability  and  earnestness  of  the  members 
of  Presbytery,  and  the  importance  of  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  A 
correspondence  was  read  by  Mr.  Miller,  which  has  just  taken  place  between 
him  and  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  of  the  Italian  Government  on  the 
subject  of  the  tenure  of  our  Free  Church  property  in  this  country.  Things 
are  in  train  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  a  difficult  businesa 

**  The  Presbytery,  on  the  representation  of  Mr.  Gray,  requested  me  to 
go  down  to  Naples  to  address  the  congregation  there,  and  to  arrange  for  an 
election  of  office-bearers.  Gray  is  an  admirable  man,  and  will,  I  hope,  be 
induced  to  accept  the  Neapolitan  charg&  The  schools  there  have  an 
attendance  of  from  three  to  four  hundred.  There  is  a  handsome  church 
and  manse,  and  a  tolerable  congregation,  including  some  earnest  people. 

^'The  Presbytery  sat  three  hours.  All  the  members  and  some  other 
Scotch  friends  dined  together,  and  spent  a  most  pleasant  evening.  It  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  this  wonderful  time  that  all  this  should  be  possible  in 
Rome! 

"Our  Scotch  church  is  now  about  full  every  Sabbath.  We  had  the 
Duchess  of  S and  her  suite  in  the  congregation  last  Sabbath." 

On  the  Sabbath  after  the  Presbytery  meeting  (the  2l8t  of 
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March),  Dr.  Buchanan  took  as  usual  one  of  the  services  in  the 
Free  Church.  Monday^  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  the  same 
week  were  spent  in  sight-seeing,  and  also  in  writing  a  long 
letter  to  his  congregation  at  home.  This  letter  was  received  in 
Glasgow  in  time  to  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Free 
College  Church,  which  was  actually  being  held  at  the  very 
time  he  was  lying  down  to  die.     The  letter  ran  as  follows : — 

(To  the  Office-hearers  and  Members  of  Free  College  Church,) 

"  RonA,  March  tS,  1876. 

^'  I  am  truly  sorry  to  know  that  even  since  I  left  home  some  esteemed 
and  valued  members  of  the  congregation  have  passed  away  from  the 
Church  below,  to  join,  as  we  fondly  trust,  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-bom  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven!  Such  events 
ever  and  anon  taking  place,  ought  surely  to  keep  alive  in  our  minds  the 
recollection  of  our  own  mortality,  and  to  stir  us  up  with  increajBing  fidelity 
and  diligence  '  to  occupy  till  the  Lord  come.'  To  myself  the  lesson  is 
specially  applicable.  Since  coming  to  Rome,  I  have  entered  on  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  my  ministry,  and  am  now  more  than  half  through  the 
■eveuty-third  year  of  my  age.  In  such  circumstances,  my  time  for  serving 
Ood  in  that  noblest  and  best  of  all  departments  of  human  labour,  'the 
gospel  of  his  Son,'  cannot  be  long.  In  this  very  view  of  my  position,  it 
has  been  a  peculiar  gratification  to  me  to  have  been  permitted,  before  the 
close  of  my  career,  to  preach  Christ  in  the  city  where  the  inspired  author 
of  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  precious  portions  of  Holy  Scripture 
suffered  martyrdom  for  the  faith  which  he  himself  taught  with  such  con- 
suming earnestness  and  power.  FauPs  character  has  alwajrs  had  a  special 
fascination  for  my  mind.  Save  in  our  Lord's  own  life,  I  know  of  no  other 
that  seems  so  fitted  to  inspire  admiration  and  love,  and  to  stimulate  the 
Christian  ministry.  Though  there  is  much  to  awaken  a  deep  and  thrilling 
interest  in  the  vast  ruins  on  the  Palatine  Hill  of  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars, 
— the  palace  in  which  Tiberius,  the  cotemporary  of  our  Lord,  was  brought 
up;  and  the  still  more  massive  and  gigantic  structure  which  was  the 
dwelling  of  the  father  of  Titus,  who  was  the  arm  of  the  Lord's  vengeance 
against  Jerusalem, — I  confess  that  the  walls  on  which  I  looked  with  the 
stroDgest  feeling  were  those  of  the  Imperial  Judgment  Hall,  where  it  is 
beyond  all  reanonable  doubt  that  Paul  stood  at  Ciesar's  bar  to  receive  the 
sentence  which  doomed  by  far  the  greatest  man  then  living  upon  earth  to 
a  bloody  death. 

"  One  of  the  many  things  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  has  done  to  expose  it  to 
jost  indignation,  is  the  way  in  which  it  has  degraded  the  most  solemn 
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events  in  history  by  its  absurd  and  puerile  traditions.  At  a  certain  spot 
outside  the  walls,  and  not  far  from  the  magnificent  modem  Basilica  of  St 
Paul,  which  cost  ;£4,000,000  sterling,  and  which  is  set  down  where  there 
are  hardly  any  people,  the  place  is  pointed  out  where,  they  say,  Paul  was 
beheaded  by  one  stroke  of  the  executioner's  swonL  All  very  well:  so  far 
the  tradition  may  be  true.  But  the  tradition  goes  on  to  tell  that  the  dis- 
severed head  of  the  martyr  struck  the  ground  with  such  force  that  it 
rebounded  thrice  from  the  earth,  and  that  each  time  a  fountain  bunt  forth! 
It  is  'a  lie  with  a  circumstance,'  as  Shakespeare. says;  for  no  doubt  the 
three  fountains  are  there  to  this  day.  But  so  it  is.  Here  in  this  city  of 
the  Popes  almost  everything  is  overlaid,  and,  in  many  cases,  is  made 
utterly  childish  and  ridiculous,  by  the  silly  l^ends  with  which  sapentitioii 
and  priestcraft  have  been  at  pains  to  surround  it.  I  did  not  wonder  there- 
fore to  hear,  the  other  day,  a  very  able  Nonconformist  minister  of  London 
say, '  Is  there  really  anything  in  the  sights  shown  os  here  which  one  can 
venture  to  believe  ?  For  my  part,'  he  added, '  I  never  was  so  afflicted  with 
dovhts  as  at  this  seat  and  centre  of  infallibility.' 

'^  I  suspect, — indeedf  I  am  sure, — ^the  same  sort  of  feeling,  and  on  the  most 
sacred  of  all  subjects,  has  gone  broad  and  deep  into  the  soul  of  the  Italian 
people.  The  late  acts  of  the  General  Council  have  confirmed  and  completed 
this  sceptical  state  of  mind.  In  reading  the  Boman  journals,  which  I  do 
almost  every  day,  I  see  conclusive  proof  of  this  state  of  things  as  being  all 
but  universally  prevalent  among  the  educated  elasses  of  society.  But 
these  journals,  though  they  write  ably  and  well  against  the  Pope's  arrogant 
pretensions  to  dictate  to  States  and  Qovemments,  and  to  interfere  with  the 
civil  rights  and  interests  of  individual  men  and  of  society  at  laige,  they 
have  nothing  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  Papal  religion.  Philosophy, 
literature,  science,  the  arts,— on  all  these  they  can  and  do  discourse  with 
great  intelligence,  and  also  on  political  questions  generally;  but  of  tnie 
religion — the  religion  of  the  Bible — they  know  nothing,  and  I  fear  I  must 
add,  they  do  not  care  to  know. 

'*  Of  course  there  is  a  Church  party  here,  as  in  other  Boman  Cath(^c 
countries.  There  is  a  considerable  section  of  the  old  Boman  aristocracy  who 
have  been  long  dandled  in  the  lap  of  the  Papal  Court,  and  whose  ignorant 
conservatism  only  moves  them  to  dam  up  those  waters  of  public  opinion 
which  ere  long,  in  all  human  probability,  will  burst  their  banks  and  sweep 
all  before  them.  And  there  is,  at  the  other  extreme  of  society,  an  ignorant 
and  degraded  class,  who  are  either  godless  infidels  and  communists,  or 
blinded  victims  of  the  most  abject  superstition,  and  to  whom  the  shows 
and  ceremonies  of  Papal  worship  are  the  very  sort  of  religion  which  they 
desire  to  have. 

"  In  so  describing  the  existing  state  of  things  in  this  community,  and 
which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  all  over, 
of  course  I  do  not  forget  or  dispute  the  fact  that  even  in  this  apostate 
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Papal  Churcli  there  are  elements  of  a  better  kind.  Doubtless  there  are 
within  it  both  pious  women  and  good  men,  who  do  their  best  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  grosser  errors  of  the  system,  and  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
its  vices  and  its  tyranny.  They  have  been  brought  up  in  accordance  with  its 
creed  and  worship,  and  they  have  learned  to  look  at  these  chiefly  on  the  side 
that  is  most  in  harmony  with  their  own  sincerely  devotional  feelings,  and 
with  their  own  purer  and  better  desires  and  thoughts;  but,  alas!  they  do — 
and  they  can  do— nothing  to  alter,  or  even  to  modify,  the  essential  char- 
acter and  tendencies  of  the  vast  and  complicated  institution  to  which  they 
belong.  I  firmly  believe,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  system  so  knit  together  in  all 
its  pai-ts,  and  that  even  its  very  worst  peculiarities  have  become  so  indis- 
pensable to  its  existence,  that  for  the  Church  of  Home  reformation  is 
■imply  impossible.  This  institution  of  the  Papacy,  as  a  friend  said  to  me 
not  long  ago,  under  the  gorgeous  dome  and  surrounded  by  the  hierarchical 
magnificence  of  St.  Peter's,  *  this  institution  cannot  be  amended.  It  has 
got  to  be  destroyed ' — yes,  and  in  His  own  time  and  way  Grod  will  do  it! 

''  In  view  of  all  this,  one  would  fain  see  some  appearance  of  the  raising 
up  '  of  sons  of  thunder '  to  sound,  with  a  voice  like  Luther's,  the  rousing 
cry, — *  Come  out  of  her,  my  people!'  There  are  voices  being  lifted  up,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  class  to  which  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  be- 
longed. Help,  Lord !  We  must  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things.  The 
Lord  is  mighty;  and  he  is  working  mightily  in  ways  that  are  all  prepara- 
tory to  the  final  fall  of  this  great  Babylon. 

''  My  own  work  here  has  been  very  pleasant.  I  have  a  much  stronger 
impression  than  I  had  before  coming  to  Home  of  the  value  of  the  work  our 
Church  is  doing  in  Italy;  but  of  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  telling 
at  another  time  and  in  a  difierent  form,  when  I  get  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  our  Continental  Conunittee  at  Edinburgh. 

^*  Hoping  that  the  Beports  of  the  past  twelve  months,  to  be  laid  before 
your  annual  meeting  on  the  30th,  may  be  satisfactory  and  encouraging, 
both  in  a  financial  and  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  and  looking  forward  with  great 
delight  to  the  prospect  of  being  again  among  you  by  the  month  of  May, 
believe  me  to  be,  my  very  dear  friends,  always  yours  afiectionately, 

'*  BoBKRT  Buchanan." 

On  Thursday  (March  25)  he  complained,  after  breakfast, 
of  not  feeling  very  well  After  sitting  for  a  time  over  the 
fire,  he  went  and  lay  down  in  his  own  room.  "It  had 
been  arranged,"  says  one  of  his  daughters,  "  that  we  were 
to  go  with  a  friend  at  one  o'clock  to  visit  Garibaldi,  and 
papa  hoped  till  the  last  moment  that  he  would  be  able  to 
go.     But  finally  he  gave  it  up.     He  seemed  to  be  sufiering 
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from  severe  indigestion,  and  was  in  great  pain.  We  sent  for 
the  doctor  before  dinner,  but  papa  was  rather  better  when  he 
came.  On  Friday  the  doctor  saw  him  again,  and  thought 
him  very  decidedly  better.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  he 
seemed  so  much  restored,  that,  although  he  did  not  go  out,  he 
went  about  the  house  as  usual  [and  was  able  to  write  that 
last  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Meldrum,  which  is  given  elsewhere].* 
On  Monday  afternoon  Dr.  White  (a  friend  whose  acquaint- 
ance we  had  made  in  Rome)  called,  and  sat  a  long  time. 
He  and  papa  talked  over  all  our  future  plans;  about  our 
going  to  Naples,  which  we  had  fixed  to  do  that  day  week; 
and  also  about  the  route  we  meant  to  take  (by  Venice  and 
the  Tyrol)  in  coming  homa  On  Tuesday,  the  30th,  papa 
did  not  feel  quite  so  well  in  the  morning — his  old  pain  from 
indigestion  had  returned  slightly;  and,  as  it  was  the  forenoon 
of  the  prayer-meeting,  we  persuaded  him  to  remain  in 
bed  till  it  was  over.  He  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
but  seemed  a  little  tired.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  two 
Edinburgh  ladies  called  to  say  good-bye,  as  they  were 
about  to  leave  Rome ;  and  he  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  them, 
saying,  at  parting,  that  he  hoped  to  see  them  in  Scotland 
before  long.  He  went  to  bed  early  ;  and  when  TnATnmA  went 
to  see  him  after  he  had  had  a  short  sleep,  he  expressed  him- 
self as  feeling  most  comfortable,  and  decidedly  better.  M%"^y»»^ 
read  a  chapter  beside  him,  and  he  prayed,  specially  remember- 
ing Mr.  Reith  and  the  congregation  at  home,  as  it  was  the 
night  of  the  annual  meeting.  About  eleven,  when  Charlotte 
was  saying  good-night,  papa  said  he  felt  very  much  exhausted, 
and  would  like  a  little  brandy  and  water ;  which  he  got  A 
little  later  mamma  heard  him  moving  in  his  bed,  and  asked  if 
there  was  anything  he  wished,  and  he  said,  '  No,  nothing;' 
and  that  was  all  we  knew  till  the  morning." 
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So  much  for  Miss  Buchanan's  account.  Some  more  particulars 
are  given  in  a  letter  written  next  day  by  Mra  Buchanan  to  her 
daughter  Isabella  at  homa  The  chapter  which  Dr.  Buchanan 
asked  to  be  read  to  him  was  the  third  chapter  of  1st  Peter. 
After  this  had  been  done^  he  engaged  in  prayer,  "  commending 
very  specially  to  God  our  children  and  grandchildren,  our 
congregation,  the  meeting  of  that  evening,  and  Mr.  Reith ; 
giving  thanks  for  his  acceptance  with  the  people,  and  for  the 
evidence  of  it  to  be  given  that  night.  He  prayed  also  that 
his  own  trouble  might,  Qod  willing,  be  rebuked,  and  in  any 
case  that  it  might  be  sanctified  to  him.  About  twenty 
minutes  past  twelve  the  pain  again  returned,  and  he  asked 
that  a  poultice  might  once  more  be  applied.  This  was  done, 
and  the  relief  given  seemed  to  be  effectual,  for  he  sank  again 
into  what  seemed  a  quiet  sleep." 

''  At  five  o'clock,"  Mrs.  Buchanan  goes  on  to  say,  "  the 
ringing  of  bells  awoke  me,  and  I  saw  the  daylight  beginning 
to  stream  into  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Perfect  stillness 
reigned.  I  looked  over  to  the  bed,  and  thinking,  'How 
sweetly  he  sleeps  I'  I  crept  out  and  gently  closed  the  half-open 
shutter  lest  it  might  wake  him,  and  lay  down  again ;  but  the 
stillness  half  troubled  me,  and  between  hope  and  fear  I  stood 
at  the  bed  and  raised  my  hand  to  touch  him.  The  unnatural 
coolness  of  the  forehead  startled  me.     I  spoke  to  him — named 

him  again  and  again — and  opened  the  shutter He  was  safe 

in  the  arms  of  Jesus ;  and  lying  so  peacefully,  that  it  was 

difficult  to  believe  that  he  would  no^  awake  out  of  sleep 

The  eyes  were  closed,  his  lips  apart,  the  bed-clothes  unruffled, 
and  his  whole  appearance  as  if  he  had  just  laid  down  to  rest" 

The  end  had  come,  and  that  in  the  form  of  one  of  those 
"  translations  "  which  seem  so  appropriately  to  close  a  life  of 
active  service  for  Ood,  and  which  one  can  scarcely  help 
thinking  of  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  such  a  servica     "To 
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look  at  him  as  he  lay  there/'  writes  a  friend,  who  saw  him 
while  the  room  in  which  he  had  passed  away  yet  remained 
undisturbed,  ''just  as  he  had  laid  himself  down,  you  would 
say  that  the  pains  of  death  had  got  no  hold  on  him,  but  had 

come  as  a  welcome  visitor There  was  not  a  ruffle  on  the 

bed-dothes ;  and  he  looked  just  like  the  photograph  you  have 
seen  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  he  lay  in  his  last  sleep.  You  can 
imagine  the  picture;  the  form  lying  so  still,  like  one  of  the 
marble  statues  of  which  Rome  is  full" 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE     NECROPOLIS. 


No  cemetery  we  have  ever  seen  more  perfectly  realizes  the 
ideal  of  a  City  of  tite  Dead  than  the  Necropolis  of  Glasgow. 
Crowning  the  hill,  and  running  down  on  all  sides  into  the 
valley,  are  literally  streets  of  monuments;  and  in  the  dim  light 
of  late  evening  or  early  morning  one  might  easily  fancy  one- 
self standing  among  the  ruins  of  a  place  that  had  once  been 
inhabited.  What  strengthens  the  illusion  is  the  absence  of 
greenery  of  any  sort  The  smoky  atmosphere  around  renders 
the  growth  of  flower  or  shrub  almost  impossible.  Pfere  la 
Chaise,  with  its  spaciousness  and  its  trees  and  its  garden  look, 
is  suggestive  of  the  country.  But  the  Cathedral  Burial- 
Ground  of  Glasgow  is  what  it  professes  to  be — a  Necropolis, 
a  City  occupied  by  the  Dead.  Here,  overshadowed  by  a 
beautiful  lona  cross,  with  its  impressive  symbolism,  suggesting 
eternity  and  atonement,  lie  the  remains  of  Robert  Buchanan. 
When  the  death  took  place,  it  was  instinctively  felt  by  all 
who  had  any  interest  in  his  history  that  the  dust  of  such  a 
man  ought  not  to  be  lefl  to  lie  in  any  cemetery,  however 
beautiful  it  might  be,  in  a  foreign  city.  His  body>  however, 
was  first  carried  from  the  old  Roman  })alace  in  which  he  died, 
to  the  Mortuary  Chapel  of  the  Protestant  Burial-Ground ;  and 
in  connection  with  this  funeral  there  were  not  a  few  devout 
men  even  in  Rome  to  make  lamentation  over  him.     Among 
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the  residents,  the  greatest  possible  kindness  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Lowe^  Mr.  Bruce,  and  others.  Most  fortunately,  also.  Dr. 
Stewart  of  Leghorn  was  able  to  come  to  the  city  at  the  veiy 
moment  when  his  advice  and  assistance  were  most  necessary. 
And  within  a  few  days  the  telegraph  had  brought  to  the  side 
of  Mra  Buchanan  her  son  Lawrence,  and  her  son-in-law,  Mr. 
McLaren.  Dr.  Stewart  preached  a  most  impressive  funeral 
sermon  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  death ;  and  at  least  one  other 
minister  of  the  Free  Church — Mr.  Stuart,  formerly  of  Kelso, 
now  of  Edinburgh — was  present  as  a  mourner  at  the  grava 

It  was  found  to  be  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  convey 
the  remains  to  Scotland.  Every  facility,  indeed,  was  offered 
for  their  removal  from  Rome,  for  the  habits  of  the  American 
residents  had  made  the  Roman  authorities  familiar  with  such 
a  practice.  But  it  was  ascertained  that  the  most  serious  dif- 
ficulties were  to  be  apprehended  in  attempting  to  pass  throu^ 
France ;  and  at  last,  after  much  consultation,  it  was  resolved 
to  give  up  the  thought  of  an  overland  route  altogether,  and 
to  convey  the  body  home  by  sea  It  was  therefore  carried 
down  to  Leghorn,  and  placed  on  board  one  of  the  steam 
trading-vessels  of  the  Messrs.  Henderson  Brothers  of  Glas- 
gow. Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and  attention  of 
that  firm.  They  refused  to  accept  any  pecuniary  acknowledg- 
ment whatever  for  the  services  which  they  rendered.  They 
also  kept  the  family  at  home  constantly  supplied  with  tele- 
graphic information  regarding  the  course  of  the  ship.  But 
the  vessel  was  not  at  the  time  directly  on  its  way  to  Glasgow. 
It  was  appointed  to  call  for  commercial  purposes  at  various 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  And  thus  it  was  not  till  after 
the  middle  of  May  that  it  at  length  arrived  in  the  Clyda 

The  funeral  in  the  Necropolis  took  place  on  the  thirty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  Disruption. 

"Seldom  at  any  time,"  we  are  told,  ''had  the  streets  of 
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Glasgow  witnessed  a  more  stately  and  imposing  procession 
than  that  which  then  defiled  through  them  to  accompany 
the  remains  of  the  late  Dr.  Buchanan  to  the  tomb.  The 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Buchanan  in 
Rome,  had  permitted  the  feeling  of  regret  at  the  death  of  so 
eminent  a  citizen  to  permeate  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  to  soften  the  asperities  of  those  who  were  inclined 
to  take  a  sectarian  instead  of  a  catholic  view  of  the  life  of 
the  deceased  The  result  was  seen  in  the  demonstration  of 
respect  for  the  lamented  dead,  irrespective  of  sect  or  party. 
Mimsters  and  laymen  of  all  the  Presbyterian  and  cognate 
Churches  assembled  with  one  consent  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  one  who,  though  a  strong  and  even  a  mighty 
sectarian,  was  ever  a  Christian  first,  and  a  Free  Churchman 
afterwarda  From  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  crowds 
began  to  assemble  in  front  of  Newton  Street  Free  Church, 
where  the  service  for  the  general  public  was  to  be,  and  grad- 
ually extended  thence  to  Claremont  Street,  beyond  the 
residence  of  the  deceased.  At  the  Free  College  Church, 
where  a  service  took  place,  and  whence  the  body  was  removed 
in  the  hearse  to  the  house  at  No.  2  Sandyford  Place,  there 
was  also  a  considerable  assemblage.  But  the  scene  along  the 
line  of  route  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  From  North 
Street  to  the  Necropolis,  upwards  of  two  miles,  the  streets 
were  lined  with  one  continuous  crowd,  and  the  windows 
filled  by  groups  of  equally  sympathizing  spectators.  We 
should  estimate  the  number  of  those  who  patiently  waited  till 
the  funeral  cortege  passed  by  at  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand.  The  procession  was  preceded  by  a  detachment  of 
constabulary ;  and  no  sooner  had  these  begun  to  move  for- 
ward than  the  striking  appearance  of  the  procession  became 
manifest  Following  the  representatives  of  the  general  public 
came,  in  rank  four  deep,  the  ministers  and  ofiice-bearers  of 
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the  various  Churchea  And  they  were  indeed  a  goodly  aght 
to  see  !  It  seemed  as  if  both  our  Assemblies,  which  are  said 
to  exhibit  the  grandest  display  of  heads  in  the  kingdom^  had 
come  bodily  into  the  procession ;  and  it  was  with  a  premoni- 
tion of  a  real  and  practical  union  in  the  future  that  one  looked 
upon  Established,  Free,  and  United  Presbyterian  Churchmen 
walking  side  by  side  in  honour  of  a  good  man,  whose  goodness 
was  of  no  sect  Following  them  came  the  Dean  and  Council 
and  other  representatives  of  the  Faculty  of  Procurators, 
the  President  and  representatives  of  the  Faculty  of  Surgeons^ 
and  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates,  whose  carriages  imme- 
diately preceded  the  hearse.  Perhaps  the  most  imposing 
view  of  the  procession  was  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
east  from  Newton  Street ;  but,  indeed,  all  along  the  route  the 
decorum  and  sympathy  of  the  spectators  were  manifest.  Many 
women  were  in  tears,  and  we  noticed  that  not  a  few  gentle- 
men observed  the  custom  prevalent  in  other  countries  of 
reverently  uncovering  their  heads  as  the  hearse  passed  by. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  Necropolis  the  procession  opened  up, 
to  permit  the  carriages  and  hearse  to  pass  on ;  and  on  dosing 
in  again,  the  whole  slowly  defiled  up  the  winding  avenue  to 
the  grave,  which  is  situated  about  thirty  yards  to  the  north- 
east of  the  monument  of  John  Knox.  The  terraces  of  the 
Necropolis  were  crowded  with  spectators,  as  was  also  the 
vicinity  of  the  grave ;  but  the  most  perfect  order  was 
observed,  and  the  coffin  was  committed  to  the  dust  amid  the 
tears  of  some,  the  emotion  of  many,  and  the  regret  of  alL" 

Dr.  Buchanan  left  behind  him  two  sons  and  six  dau^rhters. 
His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  has  been  long  a  resident  in  England, 
and  is  partner  in  an  engineering  firm  in  Derby.  His  youngest 
son,  Lawrence,  has  adopted  the  profession  of  Law,  and  practises 
as  a  solicitor  in  Glasgow.  Of  his  daughters,  three  are  married — 
one  to  Mr.  John  McLaren,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  MessrsL 
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W.  M'Laren,  Sons,  and  Co. ;  another  to  the  Rev.  R  M.  Thornton, 
minister  of  Wellpark  Free  Church ;  and  a  third  to  Dr.  J.  G. 
Wilson,  an  eminent  Glasgow  physician.  It  will  not  be  felt 
to  be  out  of  place  here  to  add  that  Dr.  Buchanan  was  not  one 
of  those  public  men  who  allow  the  affiiirs  of  the  outer  world 
to  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  the  domestic  affectiona 
He  did  not  shut  himself  up  within  a  world  of  his  own,  but 
took  his  family  into  his  confidence,  and  made  them  as  far  as 
possible  his  companiona  And  in  this  he  had  his  reward,  for 
not  only  was  their  attachment  to  him  peculiarly  warm  and 
tender,  but  they  all  caught  his  spirit.  During  the  time  of 
the  late  religious  awakening  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Moody  was  heard 
to  say  that  from  no  Christian  household  in  Glasgow  had  he 
received  heartier  sympathy  or  more  effective  help  than  from 
that  of  Dr.  Buchanan.  One  thing  more  only  may  be  referred 
to  in  this  connection.  It  is  this — that  his  love  for  his  own 
family  descended  with,  if  possible,  an  increased  intensity  to 
the  succeeding  generation.  There  was  a  great  mutual  affec- 
tion between  himself  and  his  grandchildren.  The  more  ener- 
getic among  them  found  often  a  resting-place  on  his  shoulder; 
and  the  messages  which  he  sent  when  from  home,  always 
showed  that  he  retained  an  affectionate  recollection  of  them 
wherever  he  went. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


ULTIMUS   BOBiANORUM. 


When  a  maa  who  has  filled  for  long  a  great  place  in  the 
public  eye  at  last  disappears,  the  onlooking  world  at  once 
begins  to  ask  itself  questions  about  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  loss  that  has  been  sustamed.  And  it  is  curious  to  glance 
over  what  has  been  said  or  written  about  the  value  of  tiie 
life-work  of  Dr.  Buchanan. 

Among  the  first  reflections  suggested  by  the  telegram 
which  flashed  the  news  of  the  death  from  Rome,  was  that 
Glasgow  would  miss  from  her  streets  "  a  grave  and 
stately  figure''  with  which  almost  all  the  inhabitants  had 
become  familiar.  Dr.  Buchanan  had  indeed  a  "presence" 
which  would  have  distinguished  him  anywhere.  Tall,  erect, 
and  stately,  with  a  handsome  face  and  person,  he  attracted 
observation  in  all  companies ;  and  the  impression  produced 
by  his  appearance  was  always  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  what  has  been  called  "the  splendid  courtesy"  of  his 
manner.  "  Sometimes,"  says  the  Glasgow  Herald^  "  one 
could  not  look  at  him  without  thinking  what  a  fine  am- 
bassador he  would  have  made  in  some  German  capital,  with 
his  stately  appearance,  his  splendid  courtesy,  his  perfect 
reticence,  and  his  shrewd  insight  into  men  and  thinga" 
In  his  youth  he  was  famous  for  his  athletic  qualities.  His 
feats  in  walking  were  constant   themes   for   talk   between 
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himself  and  his  college  intimate,  Mr.  Brown  of  Lanfine.  And 
it  is  a  true  story  which  has  often  been  told  of  him,  that 
when  minister  of  Oargunnock  he  swam  across  the  Forth  to 
bring  over  a  boat  needed  to  convey  himself  and  a  friend  to 
a  dinner-party  on  the  other  sida  It  is  also  suggestive 
in  its  way,  that  in  the  old  days,  when  the  Church  was 
content  to  be  a  hanger-on  in  ministerial  ante-chambers. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  a  preference  for  intercourse  with 
Buchanan,  on  the  ground,  as  he  said,  that  he  was  so 
thoroughly  a  gentleman.  These  are  small  matters  in  them- 
selves; but  they  are  not  without  their  value  in  connection 
with  the  presentation  of  an  outstanding  historical  figure. 
No  one  acquainted  with  the  past  will  for  a  moment  think 
of  placing  Dr.  Buchanan  on  a  level  with  Enox,  or  Melville, 
or  Henderson,  or  Chalmers,  but  that  he  has  occupied  in 
his  day  and  sphere  the  place  filled  in  former  generations 
by  Carstares,  and  Robertson,  and  Dr.  John  Erskine,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  and  the  time  may  come  when  the  Church 
of  the  future  will  hear  with  interest,  that  one  who  was 
in  the  van  of  the  movement  which  issued  in  the  revolu- 
tionizing of  Scotland  was  in  person  and  demeanour  neither 
a  fiematic  nor  a  demagogue,  but  one  who  might  have  borne  a 
part  becomingly  within  the  circle  of  a  Court 

On  this  very  manner  of  his,  however,  has  been  founded 
a  reproach.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  he  had  more 
qualities  than  that  of  courtesy  to  fit  him  for  diplomacy ; 
that,  in  fact,  there  was  more  management  in  his  methods 
than  was  consistent  with  perfect  Christian  simplicity.  The 
charge  is  stated  broadly,  because  we  are  certain  that  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  utterly  baselesa  In  times  of  difficulty  and 
trial,  the  Church  naturally  looked  to  him  and  others  to 
advise  and  lead ;  and  when  he  was  thus  looked  to  he  acted 
like  a  man  of  common  sense.     He  consulted  with  friends 
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of  experience  as  to  what  might  be  the  best  plan  to  recom- 
mend, and  he  (as  £ar  as  he  could)  carried  through  the  plan 
which  was  in  the  end  considered  to  be  the  best  That 
he  was  no  mere  diplomatist,  in  the  worldly  sense,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  no  belief  whatever  in  the  theory 
that  the  future  can  be  moulded  to  any  shape  that  is  wanted 
by  clever  manipulation.  Others  might  have  fiEkith  in  the 
power  of  Acts  of  Parliament  to  change  the  deepest  currents 
of  a  nation.  He  had  no  such  {bMl  Beyond  and  above 
all  outward  laws  and  visible  organizations,  he  saw  forces  in 
operation  which  he  felt  sure  would  in  the  end  prevail ;  and 
in  forecasting  coming  events,  he  never  left  out  of  his  cal- 
culation the  consideration  of  a  Divine  Providence,  the 
vitality  of  sound  principles,  and  the  certainty  of  true  ideas 
in  the  long  run  asserting  themselves  no  matter  under  what 
an  amount  of  political  rubbish  they  might  for  a  season  be 
overlaid. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  surviving  friend  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
is  Dr.  Roxburgh  of  Glasgow.  Their  acquaintance  stretched 
over  a  period  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  years.  During 
thirty  of  these  their  intercourse  was  constant  and  intimate ; 
and  no  man,  therefore,  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
point  of  character  to  which  we  are  now  referring. 

"As  is  known  to  every  member  of  the  Free  Church," 
says  Dr.  Roxburgh,  "Dr.  Buchanan's  wisdom  and  sagacity, 
and  generally  his  statesmanlike  gifts  and  abilities,  marked 
him  out  as  eminently  qualifying  him  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  public  business  of  the  Church,  and  in 
particular  brought  him  much  into  contact  with  governments, 
Whig  and  Tory,  and  with  politicians  of  every  school,  in 
negotiations  about  Church  extension,  and  endowments,  and 
spiritual  independence.  From  this  cause  has  proceeded  the 
only  breath  of  reproach  I  have  ever  known  attempted  to 
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be  breathed  upon  his  fair  fame.  Some  less  scrupulous 
adversaries  have  not  hesitated  to  represent  him  as  more 
a  man  of  management  and  artifice  than  a  simple-minded 
minister  of  Christ ;  as  if,  because  he  had  of  necessity  much 
to  do  with  politicians>  he  necessarily  became  a  politician 
himself  They  have  sought,  indeed,  to  degrade  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  mere  diplomatic  Churchman,  actuated  by  other 
than  his  professed  aims,  and  wanting  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity.  Considering  the  place  which  Dr.  Buchanan 
occupies,  and  will  continue  to  occupy,  as  a  historical 
character  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most  eventful 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church ;  considering, 
moreover,  what  is  due  in  equity  and  justice  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  Scotland's  noblest  sons,  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
who  best  knew  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  duty  to  him  and  to  the  cause 
which  he  so  nobly  served,  to  repel  the  unjust  and  injurious 
aspersions  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and  as  one  whom  he 
honoured  with  his  friendship,  and  who  loved  him  as  a  very 
brother,  I  rejoice  humbly  to  testify  that  I  never  knew  a 
more  single-hearted,  single-eyed  servant  of  Christ,  a  man 
more  purely  and  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-men,  and  more  scrupulously 
upright  in  his  choice  and  use  of  the  means  by  which  he 
sought  to  promote  his  ends. 

"In  my  sermon  preached  in  Free  College  Church,  Glasgow, 
on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  death,  I  adverted  to  the 
same  features  of  his  character  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
this  note.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  the  passage 
here  : — 

'^  I  would  like  to  add  my  humble  tribute  of  reverence  and  love  to  tho«6 
testimoniefl  which  have  been  so  eloquently  and  affectionately  borne  to  the 
virtues  and  graces  of  his  character  from  so  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the  land. 
I  have  purposely  selected  these  two  words,  reverence  and  love.    For,  analys* 
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ing  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart,  I  can  find  none  that  so  ezpreHiTehr 
describe  the  sentunents  which  his  rare  oombioation  of  gifts  and  graces 
habitually  awakened  within  me.  My  first  recollection  of  him  is  as  a  yoong 
student  in  his  college  gown,  daring  the  coarse  of  his  first  session  at  collflge ; 
and,  although  only  three  years  my  senior,  I  well  remember  the  reverential 
respect  with  which  I  was  even  then  inspired  by  his  sedate,  self-possessed, 
and  courteous  bearing.  This  was  subsequently  followed  by  an  early  inti- 
macy, and  this  intimacy  at  length  ripened  into  a  cordial  friendship,  which 
it  has  been  my  unspeakable  privilege  to  enjoy  for  more  than  thirty  yeam 
Looking  back  on  all  my  intercourse  with  him  during  this  lengthened 
period,  I  have  to  say  that,  whether  viewed  as  a  public  man  or  in  the 
privacy  of  domestic  life,  I  have  never  known  a  man  of  higher  and  ponr 
principles  and  aims ;  a  man  more  real  and  genuine,  and  more  sincerely  and 
unselfishly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  his  feUow- 
men.  I  have  never  known  a  man  less  actuated  by  the  promptings  of  fleshly 
wisdom,  and  whose  private  convictions  and  public  professions  were  mora 
entirely  in  harmony. 

''In  contemplating  any  movement  or  course  of  action,  the  great  question 
with  him  never  was.  Is  it  expedient  ?  Is  it  politic  ?  Will  it  be  good  man- 
agement f  But  simply.  Is  it  right  1  Once  satisfied  on  this  head,  then,  sus- 
tained by  conscious  rectitude,  he  applied  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
object  with  unflinching  resolution,  undeterred  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking  or  the  formidable  opposition  offered  to  it  For  he  was  not 
only  a  wise  and  a  good,  but  a  brave  man  ;  and  under  his  bland  and  placid 
exterior  he  possessed  no  small  measure  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  our  heroic 
Keformer,  over  whose  grave  it  was  said, '  There  lies  one  who  never  feared 
the  face  of  man.' 

^  If  the  qualities  to  which  I  have  referred  were  fitted  to  inspire  that 
profound  respect  which  all  the  intimate  friends  of  Dr.  Buchanan  felt 
towards  him,  he  possessed  other  qualities  no  less  fitted  to  inspire  ioce.  He 
himself  was  not  demonstrative  in  the  expression  of  his  feelings.  Persons 
of  an  opposite  temperament,  and  superficial  observers,  were  apt  to  "ii***lr^ 
his  reserve  for  coldness.  But  there  could  be  no  greater  misconception, 
lender  the  unruffled  surface  there  flowed  a  deep,  warm  current  of  natural 
kindness  and  Christian  aflection.  Accordingly,  his  house  was  the  resort 
of  brethren  in  distress  from  all  comers  of  the  land.  Was  any  one  perplexed 
with  ditticulty,  or  sufiering  from  injustice,  or  discouraged  by  trials  \  re- 
course was  forthwith  had  to  Dr.  Buchanan  for  counsel ;  so  that  to  a  large 
extent  it  was  true  that  there  came  upon  him  daily  'the  care  of  all  the 
churches.'  Nor  did  they  resort  to  him  in  vain.  A  friendly  welcome  ever 
awaiteii  them.  If  their  cause  was  good,  it  awakened  forthwith  a  readv 
sympathy,  followed  by  ungrudged  and  self-sacrificing  efiforts  to  effect  relief 
or  deliverance,  or  by  that  wise  counsel  which  his  sagacity  and  ripe  experi- 
ence knew  so  well  how  to  adapt  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
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''Id  a  word,  take  him  all  in  all,— bis  manly  and  commanding  form,  his 
benignant  countenance,  bis  dignified  and  courteous  bearing,  bis  great  and 
varied  talents  and  attainments,  and  tbe  noble  uses  to  wbicb,  under  the 
direction  of  a  sanctified  mind,  they  were  applied,  and  his  long  and  willing 
services  to  the  Church  and  the  community, — we  may  not  expect  to  see  his 
like  again.  To  which  let  me  add,  that  those  who  would  worthily  appre- 
ciate his  character  should  have  known  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends  and 
family.  But  into  that  sacred  enclosure  we  shall  not  intrude  further  than 
to  express  our  tenderest  sympathy  with  those  who  have  been  bereaved  of 
one  distinguished  by  the  faithful  and  affectionate  fulfilment  of  all  the 
duties  that  belong  to  a  husband  and  father.  Let  me  assure  them  that  they 
will  never  cease  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  inmost  heart  of  the  people 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  specially  of  the  citizens  of  this  great 
city,  which  he  who  is  gone  has  laid  under  such  a  debt  of  gratitude  by  his 
invaluable  public  services.  Truly,  '  a  prince  and  a  great  man  is  fallen  in 
Israel ;'  and  we  shall  see  his  face  and  hear  his  pleasant  voice  no  more  in 
this  world." 

With  regard  to  the  more  private  and  personal  character  of 
Dr.  Buchanan,  it  may  be  said  that  those  who  saw  him  only 
at  a  distance  were  perhaps  not  unlikely  to  form  mistaken  or 
imperfect  impressions  in  regard  to  it  That  he  was  generous, 
and  unselfish,  and  free  from  the  vanity  of  little  minds,  they 
might  infer ;  but  his  stateliness  was  apt  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  want  of  geniality,  and  his  apparent  absorption  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  may  have  led  some  to  suppose  that 
he  would  take  little  interest  in  the  common  cares  of  those 
who  were  living  immediately  around  him.  The  following 
notes  by  Mr.  Morison  will  help,  therefore,  to  present  him  in 
what  to  some  may  be  a  new  asi)ect.  Certainly  the  anecdotes 
will  not  surprise  any  who  had  much  intercourse  with  hioL 
His  pleasantry  in  society  was  well  known;  and  the  kindliness 
of  his  nature  was  constantly  manifesting  itself  in  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sick,  in  his  readiness  to  help  those  who  were  in 
perplexity  or  trouble,  and  his  general  willingness  to  oblige. 

**  There  was  one  phase  of  his  nature  fur  which,  I  suppose, 

the  public  would  hardly  have  given  him  credit,  and  on  which 

I  can  only  speak  from  one  instance.     This  was  his  apprecia- 

36 
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IHBL  of  &IIIII0III1  On  one  orramwi  be  was  asked  to  give  an 
adireaa  as  die  dose  of  the  Yoong  If  en's  Literaiy  Society  in 
CEBoeecicRL  wish  tlie  Fzee  Troa,  while  lie  was  still  the  minister 
of  uiac  dbtnrdL  The  subjects  discossed  daring  Uie  preceding 
aeasitTn  had  beiai  uioee  commoa  to  sodi  soci^es, — histoiy, 
poiisKS,  philoBophT,  aad  Kcentme,  or  fiteiary  and  historical 
meoL  la  ibis  address  the  I>)ctor  took  up  the  Tarioos  subjects 
discossed  by  the  joong  men,  and,  after  ocmimending  the 
objects  of  the  socxecy,  and  mcooragii^  the  members  to  steady, 
earefbl  preporatioii  for  the  work  they  had  taken  in  hand,  he 
then  ran  odT  into  raillery,  light  banter,  and  homour,  toaching 
aQ  the  subjects  which  had  heea  taken  up  doring  ihe  session 
with  sach  fan  and  wit  as  &iriy  carried  away  the  aadienoe 
with  laughter.  Before  he  was  done  he  himself  caaght  the 
infection,  and,  anaUe  to  go  on  with  his  address,  had  to  sit 
down,  completely  oTcreome  with  laughter  alsa  It  is  impos- 
sible to  narrate  the  scene  or  give  the  points  of  wit  and 
humour,  but  the  recollection  of  it  clings  very  vividly  to  my 
memory  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  over  twenty  years. 

**  One  other  incident,  illustrative  of  another  side  of  his  nature 
Some  time  about  a  year  before  his  death,  I  had  occasion  to 
consult  him  about  a  blind  girl  who  had  been  baptized  by  him 
while  the  congregation  worshipped  in  the  City  HalL  The 
girl's  mother  had  been  dead  for  about  twenty  years,  and  she 
was  living  with  an  only  sister.  Her  mother's  brother  had 
died  in  America,  and  left  a  sum  of  money,  to  which  the  two 
sisters  were  heirs.  Before  they  could  get  the  money,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  prove  their  coxmection  with  the 
deceased.  In  the  case  of  the  elder  girl  this  could  be  easily 
done,  as  her  birth  or  baptism  had  been  registered ;  but  the 
blind  girl's  had  not  been  registered  in  any  way.  As  Dr. 
Buchanan  had  baptized  the  child,  it  was  proposed  to  get  a 
certificate  from  him  to  this  effect     Before  this  could  be  done 
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a  good  deal  of  negotiation  had  to  be  gone  through,  necessi- 
tating his  calling  upon  me  several  times,  and  this  at  a  distance 
of  fully  two  miles  from  his  own  house.  I  had  also  to  call 
very  often  upon  him,  till  I  began  to  fear  he  might  fret  at 
being  interrupted  so  oilen  on  a  matter  which  many  would 
have  looked  upon  rather  lightly.  Not  so,  however ;  for,  so 
far  from  showing  impatience  or  feeling  annoyed,  he  entered 
into  every  point  with  the  greatest  minuteness  and  care.  When 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  go  before  the  Lord  Provost  to 
sign  a  declaration  on  the  subject,  I  almost  anticipated  that  he 
would  scruple  at  this,  but  found  him  as  ready  to  put  himself 
to  the  trouble  of  calling  on  the  Provost  as  he  had  been  through 
all  the  preliminary  arrangements.  He  was  then  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  walked  miles,  and  spent  hours^ 
on  this  matter. 

"  The  last  time  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  with  him^ 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  telling  him  that  the  case  had  been 
successful;  the  document  he  signed  having  been  held  sufficient 
in  the  court  of  the  United  States  where  the  case  had  been 
decided. 

"  It  may  be  not  altogether  unworthy  to  mention  that  the 
occasion  on  which  I  spoke  to  him  last  was  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  leaving  Glasgow  for  Roma  It  was  in  the 
Session-house  of  the  Free  Tron  Church.  He  had  agreed  to 
preach  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day  for  Dr.  Smith,  and  I  called 
at  the  Session-house  to  speak  with  him  for  a  minute  or  two 
before  he  went  into  the  pulpit  It  struck  me  that  day  that 
his  manner  was  more  than  usually  solemn ;  and  during  the 
few  minutes  I  spent  with  him,  he  referred  more  than  once  to 
his  feeling  the  infirmities  of  age.  So  marked  was  this,  that 
I  introduced  the  subject  of  the  blind  girl,  to  bring  in  another 
topic.  Ho  seemed  greatly  pleased,  saying,  as  I  left  him. 
'  You  have  greatly  delighted  me.' 


nesxnnsL  ^ft  pxrrri  <£  ^nt  Free  Tnm  tlimt  day  for  the 
Tom*  joiL  X  ^  iiic  &  Seu  icBufcaUe  that  his  text  was, 
SL  nut  asr  JiaL  laifr  vsd '  TtuIanoQ  9).  He  read  at 
"saif  irazra.  <SKQfir  ^Fxxsl  Corinthians^  and  seemed 
xr  3&£  XI  raai  "ae  d&nsu^  v^x»  cf  thai  chapter  with  marked 
witu^  jmi  -"nnihyyTS  Ai  aZ  eTeEis&.  I  had  a  strong  convio- 
::lil  iiiita  iii  'vm^  imS£r  lai^  i^i^c^esaoQ  that  he  was  occupying 
jjsfr  /ui  if&bu:  inr  ^^  jkc  liau :  atti  so  it  tmned  out  to  be. 

JL  icil  iii.T^  x:in:^azir  Ikcaa-  &es  befere  ns  fiom  the  Rev. 
JuoDfS  ITj Jk  Sf  «Zi£  Mr.  Hrwie  haxe  been  all  along  identi- 
ifti.  -^rxi  irisfli««r  w^.xi  :c  KTiral  ha&  taken  place  of  recent 
3^»cs  jr  v^iita^jiv'  Asii  ibsx  i^rw  in  testifying  that  Dr. 
^iarOiimBX.  ^vs^  n:  sisk  ISSficcai  eedesasdc*  bat  a  warm- 
iksm^^I  ^^Si::2S=2Lx  sizxdsssr.  w^  desired  abope  all  things  the 
.aK!c%Riii&r  <v&i  ixntmsaoL  ciT  i&e^  ic«ziual  life. 

•  5fc?tgnjyrk'  sittj^  Mr  V^jjl  "^ ^iio  saw  Dr.  Bochanan 
nx*V  r-:iUL  a  i::s^ial^!.  ati^i  p£;i:aps  snppoee  that  he  was 
j^'^  iJl  T?r..T^  a  2»I«:i25  Ch^mr^rran  and  an  unsorpassed 
xvvt?<ajj<c.uil  sca^JsrmfcT.  Bn  I  LaTif  heazd  poor  Wynd-folk 
isKcr.':^?  ^r-jii  t^xttil  ai32iraiS:a  iis  padent  and  hearty  atten- 
^vit  X'^  ^  ,-cscx::^Ra*  SiCkV  c£  t«r£tOfial  work,  particularly  in 
;i^  XLi!5>;»,'a  <ci,vu  asi  ia  c&ses^  Cv  isdiYiduals  belonging  to 
ii>^  i:jscr':c  !7i*fT  cvGLji  scfcnx-Iv  b^eve  that  at  the  venr 
5*3:>,'  •.^aj*.  i?  iJ'ifT  ?:cz>I  co*  ancrwards>  he  was  burdened, 
>»^cjfs^  :-^  rifcscjcal  w,*ci.  wii  tbe  can?  of  the  churches,  and 
w:fei  vrcrar  re  so^ci-^  lias  w«>»  read  over  the  whole  countrv. 
He  >jjlI  il^;^!*f  ^w,'*  raLTS:<  cc  rar>?  Christian  nobility — he  was 
Jdi  ik^^i-Til  ji  lie  jisaa  as  in  ti-f  ^rr^atest^  and  he  could  further 
Cr^e  ;!ci^^c:!<^T?  ,if  vTcirii::^  si^  l-eanilv  as  his  own.  Alone  with  the 
ocier  Wy:^!  riir;isCcr5w  I  Lai  often  to  make  considerable 
Csfc::Jk;:^iK$  ,::^x^c  Liis  tizi'^  as^i  patience  on  behalf  of  mission 
ecxMrfCTsMts;      li  w:ms  ik«  his  way  to  give  gushing  assoiancei 
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of  sympathy ;  but,  of  many  willing  helpers  among  ministers 
and  laymen,  I  am  not  sure  that  any  cherished  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  such  work,  or  were  more  ready  to  aid  in  a  generous 
and  unselfish  spirit  His  sympathy  with  revival  movements 
was  decided.  The  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  these 
movements  are  known  to  have  accepted  some  of  his  public 
utterances,  as  setting  forth  just  what  they  would  have  liked 
to  have  said  themselves  about  the  revival.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  was  preoccupied  with  other  work, 
and  his  own  individuality  did  not  mark  out  for  him  that 
special  form  of  Christian  eflfort  He  was  very  cautious  in 
forming  his  opinions  about  the  work ;  his  position  imposed 
caution,  because  many  in  all  the  Churches,  as  he  must  have 
known,  were  guided  by  his  judgment ;  yet  he  was  among  the 
first  ministers  in  the  West  End  who  opened  their  churches  for 
daily  services  during  the  revival  of  1860-61. 

''  *  He  was  a  good  and  true  man  that,  sir,'  said  a  sailor  to 
a  friend  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  death.  '  But  what  do 
you  know  about  him?'  was  the  rejoinder.  'Well,  I  was  on 
board  the  yacht  in  which  he  spent  his  holidays  one  summer. 
It  was  often  my  watch  on  deck  about  the  time  they  were 
turning  in  to  their  berths.  I  could  not  help  seeing  sometimes 
what  was  going  on  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  berth,  as  I  stood  right 
over  his  skylight.  There  was  something  in  his  praying  that 
struck  me.  Come  what  might,  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  he 
was  always  the  same  then.  His  religion  was  a  reality.  Ah  I 
he  was  a  true  man  that,  sir ;  no  mistake.'  " 

The  Union  negotiations  led  to  Dr.  Buchanan's  becoming 
intimately  acquainted  with  leading  men  outside  his  own  Church ; 
and  these  men  in  their  turn  came  to  know  him.  The  result 
was  the  awakening  of  a  degree  of  mutual  esteem  which  did  the 
highest  honour  to  both  parties.  When  the  death  occurred, 
many  of  the  ministers  in  the  Reformed  and  United  Presby- 


wm  imt  ibax  bad  entailed  t 
icrjL  'saana^rr'ssL  ai  acmie  Gf  the  genenMiB  voids  they 
~  ic  hxs  iMut  '^ai  ifvem  jet  id  h  —i  mIw  i 
£c  Gicjui  asii: ""  W^flLifckegsii^  doses  oT«r  Dr.  Buchanan's 

ic  I  iad  nned  a  genenUiQiL  I  can 
fgnrpm'Hyr  lai^  rnpTir  'ic  Jkiuirw  HMnaon,  and  I  haTe  walked 
as  sne^  '^™>'«-*^  It  ChaJiaB^  asi  Gordoo,  and  Cnnningfaam, 
» Jim  re.  aaiiCiM£5Mi^  Mil  ■laij^^imcnqf  other  Chorchq^ 
^  JiiiL  &7V1L  ani  IXaan  Baaaaj.  Bobert  Boduaan, 
ai(  •3WTL  fcesal  t  jiiFrFi  ii.  and  m  relation  to  #i^<>gUgti#^ 
i^JSi  ^  Sectliaiai.  Asataiga  a  piaoe  beade  them ;  and  he 
haa  jm  zumn  '^  tze  sane  aee  and  lank  behind  him,  exoepdng 
cw«}  T»nprajifr  ainKbaaEBek  ns  devoted  as  i>w"Mi^W  to  the  same 
gnas  pcincipuis.     Gxd  and  afcie  men  in  all  parties  are  Idft 

VL  bat  Einxe  ^snetrr  of  dfee  same  .standing 

"^  Lt  niznin^stratiTe  capacxtr  he  was  imriTaDed ;  and  his 
anccmfctxl  mazia^azaeBt  of  the  great  Fond  by  whidi  the  ministij 
of  bis  (rL:ir:L  is  suroirscd.  fcas  made  it  a  model  for  Churches 
m  TaricGs  laufi^  AAjmmg  the  odBce  he  held,  and  yet  most 
cashiyt:c  azui  compreberflive  in  his  tiew?  re^KCtii^  the  interests 
of  tnze  reli^on.  he  w^  alwajs  the  divine  among  statesmen, 
while^  at  tiie  same  tfme^  he  was  the  statesman  among  divines 
Hence  the  seri^ss  of  magnificent  ntteranoes  on  behalf  of  Chris- 
tian uni'.Mi  which,  rear  after  year,  he  poured  forth  in  the 
AsEembly.  to  the  delL^ht  of  all  who  could  appreciate  in  them 
the  calm  wi5d*:-m  oi  the  Christian  statesman,  and  the  xeal  of 
the  Christian  patriot  so  finely  attempered  and  sanctified  bj 
grace^  anl  so  intent  on  the  reunion  of  our  Presbyterian 
Churche&  Privileged  to  share  with  him  during  eleven  years 
in  the  negotiations  for  Union,  both  public  and  private,  and  in 
the  responsibilities  of  convenership,  I  can  attest  with  emphasis 
that  Dr.  Robert  Buchanan  in  these  transactions  was  the  v^y 
soul  of  honour  and  courte^.     I  pity  the  man  who  oould  doubt 
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this  quality  of  his  character,  even  though  a  ducal  coronet  sur- 
mount his  brow." 

That  a  man  so  occupied  with  the  outward  activities  of  life 
should  not  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  literature 
of  his  profession,  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at  The 
surprising  thing  is  that,  with  his  manifold  distractions,  he 
found  time  to  use  his  pen  in  the  way  of  literary  effort  at 
all.  He  had,  however,  in  a  very  decided  form,  the  literary 
gift;  and  we  must  not  close  this  record  without  noting, 
what  we  have  had  no  proper  opportunity  for  mentioning 
before,  that  he  published  an  elaborate  exposition  of  one  of  the 
books  of  Scripture.  The  book  so  singled  out  by  him  was 
Ecclesiastea ;  and  concerning  his  success  in  the  work  this 
much  may  be  said,  that  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  his  "  Commenting 
and  Commentators,"  places  the  exposition  in  his  first  and 
highest  class,  as  one  which  all  ministers  should  get  who  wish 
to  be  themselves  properly  prepared  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  book  to  their  peopla 

Afler  all,  however,  the  most  suggestive  thing  about  the 
life  of  Dr.  Buchanan  is  this,  that  it  runs  parallel  with  an 
epoch.  His  career  began  when  a  new  chapter  was  opening 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  in  following  his  afler- 
course  we  are  always  led  along  the  highway  from  which  the 
development  of  that  history  is  visibla  A  thoughtful  writer 
in  the  GUisgow  Herald  says  : — '  There  is  not,  on  the  whole,  any 
such  outstanding  personage  lefl  of  all  those  who  had  helped  to 
make  the  history  of  Scotland  during  the  past  half-century;  and 
now  it  almost  feels  as  if  the  last  link  were  broken  between  this 
age  and  the  old  times  of  ecclesiastical  conflict,  when  the  Kirk 
had  a  reasonable  hope  of  being  National  as  well  as  Established. 
Resi^ected  by  all,  trusted  by  very  many,  more  looked  to,  per- 
ha{)8,  in  Glasgow  than  any  other  clei^man.  Dr.  Buchanan  is 
gone;  and  how  much  of  the  past  seems  to  have  gone  with  him! 


M8  KEEPING  PACE  WITH  THE  TIMES. 

The  men  who  have  lived  through  a  great  era,  and  taken  part 
in  its  great  struggles,  naturally  carry  their  influence  forward 
into  the  new  times  which,  perhaps,  they  understand  less,  and 
are  less  fitted  to  guide  than  others  of  lesser  note.  But  there 
are  not  many  men  who,  standing  high  among  the  leaders  of  a 
former  age,  have  carried  forward,  on  the  whole,  a  wiser  spirit, 
or  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  new  state  of  things,  than 
the  author  of  '  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict '  brought  from  anti- 
Disruption  days  into  the  singularly  altered  conditions  of 
modern  thought  and  action.  He  was  qualified  to  lead,  because 
he  went  forward  with  the  times." 

It  is  true.  Dr.  Buchanan,  like  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other 
such  men  of  the  generation,  was  ''  qualified  to  lead,  because  he 
went  forward  with  the  times."  But  when  we  look  closely 
into  his  history,. we  find  that  he  never  wandered  from  his 
fundamental  principles. 

He  never  wavered,  for  example,  in  his  devotion  to  evan- 
gelical religion,  to  those  doctrines  of  grace  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  system,  and  to  the  way  of  salvation  through 
faith  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ  which  it  has  been  its 
chief  glory  to  proclaim.  Nor  had  he  ever  but  one  conviction 
about  the  Church.  In  his  thought  it  was  always  the  divine 
institution  on  whose  life  and  spirituality  and  freedom  the 
prosperity  of  religion  in  the  world  depends;  and  the  key  to 
his  whole  public  life  is  found  when  it  is  realized  that  con- 
cern for  THE  Church  was,  throughout,  his  ruling  principle  of 
action.  That  his  attitude  toward  Establishments  seemed  to 
change,  is  true  enough.  But  it  is  only  one  superficially 
acquainted  with  his  history  that  can  see  in  this  any  radical 
inconsistency.  He  never  at  any  period  of  his  life  attached 
such  an  overwhelming  importance  to  an  alliance  with  the 
State  as  to  imagine  it  to  be  indispensable  to  a  Church's  exist- 
ence or  prosperity.      Even  during  the  Voluntary  controversy, 
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he  intimated  in  the  plainest  terms  that  the  only  Establish- 
ment which  he  would  ever  be  at  the  trouble  to  fight  for  was 
one  that  recognized  the  Church's  independence.  When  the 
Ten  Years*  Conflict  came,  he  gave  practical  proof  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  convictions  on  that  point  by  sacrificing  his  own 
connection  with  the  State  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  liberty. 
And  he  was  only  carrying  out  in  another  form  the  same  idea 
of  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  alliance,  when  he  pled 
that  a  theoretical  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  suli^ect  ought 
not  to  prevent  a  union  for  Christian  purposes  of  Presbyterian 
bodies  which  on  all  other  matters  were  agreed.  His  intimate 
connection  with  the  Sustentation  Fund,  indeed,  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  advantages  connected  with  the  support  of  a 
Church  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  its  people.  He  thus 
learned  that  a  Church  has  within  itself  resources  whose  great- 
ness he  had  not  before  suspected ;  and  he  saw  also  in  the 
discioline  which  QiviNQ  entails  moral  benefits  which  he  had 
previously  taken  little  account  of  And  this  experience 
increased  his  indifference  to  the  question  of  a  re-establishment 
of  his  Church  upon  any  terms.  But  that  was  a  mere  inci- 
dent The  great  pervading  fact  remains  that  Buchanan's 
ruling  idea,  from  the  very  first  to  the  very  last,  was  the 
purity,  the  freedom,  the  practical  utility  of  the  Church,  and 
that  with  this  thought  ever  before  him  the  question  of  the 
Church  being  sustained  or  not  by  the  State  was  always  with 
him  a  secondary  and  subordinate  consideration. 

How  strange  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  to  look  back 
from  the  elevation  of  his  later  years  on  the  way  along  which 
he  had  been  led!  He  began  his  public  life  in  the  days  before 
the  flood.  When  he  was  settled  at  Gargunnock  in  1827, 
Lay  Patronage  was  still  flourishing  unchecked,  and  Moderatism 
commanded  an  easy  majority  in  the  General  Assembly.  And 
as  with  the  Church,  so  with  the  State.     Town  Councils  were 
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wick  Uie  landholdera,  sent  the 

tcs  tfe  prapk  to  Buliiment      A  few  yean 

imi  ^c»  wiiaae  cfese  srrtem  was  Isoken  up.     Thai 

^e  Keaxm  BSI  9ml  tfe  Veto  Aci^  and  the  masses  began 

in  the  hud.  It  seemed  easior, 
9iiw¥ver.  w  ftigivac  tke  ikw  oider  of  things  to  the  political 
taBSOL  ^  ^b^  «oeiiflBaB<aeai  spkacL  Tbete  occmied  zio  revcdii- 
cuiL  ia  tw  Sqbkl  aJKlKi^:li  that  was  som^imes  threatened; 
ras  «ae  doza^^  sa  tke  dnvdh  pvodneed  a  ooQvuIsion  whidi 
aKKsufiiid  m  CKWcm.  This  resolt  took  the  politicians  bj 
AiiLVLifc»;  &r  h  h^  tt^Tcr  bNft  one  of  the  distingoishing  char- 
iKKracis  cc  IMT  dKS  to  esumate  with  much  oorreetness  the 
s/nee  x  rHi££v«s  BKciTK.  But  they  hoped  that  the  miafak^A 
wx^mll  >Tsuii-c^  ccscrect  itaal£  Hie  smnmer  flood  of  excite- 
■stf OB  w^jicii  Mccme  J|Mttt»  and  things  in  coarse  of  time  would 
wCQm  a^ea&a  inio  their  anent  diannelsw  Tliis  expectation, 
Wv*f Tifr.  w«$  XKH  mliaBd.  The  xepoit  of  the  blow  delivered 
ia  Svvclkzii  r«Twti»as<d  aaces  the  Channel^and  brought  down 
thit*  K^cacoscsie&t  in  Ix^^andL  And  with  regaid  to  the  coun- 
try ajicD?  :J3lza)P^i^UlHT  (Kocenied,  new  cunents  were  originated 
woica  alt)c*r*d  is  tbe  nM$a  material  ways  its  whole  social, 
nfc^xtaxk  aad  rvvi^fMuL  condition.  Scotland,  firom  being  a 
jiajrf.^ar>y  ;$c«iidT-^>£n^  and  ConserratiTe  province  of  the 
encrijre,  c^Nnuxii^  int«?QseIy  LiheiaL  From  being  able  to  boast 
oc  bdkvb^  (hie  CKVt  cctnpact  and  effective  Established  Church 
ux  ui^  kJK^i.^CL  it  bfe$  Income  a  stronghold  of  Nonconformity. 
Atoi  i:a  tvakV  vX*  its  trai^  able  any  longer  to  show  a  Parochial 
^"hvvl  sy^em  soch  a$  grained  for  it  its  traditional  reputation, 
it  b^  CLOW  uav>er  an  eviucation  law  which  ignores  in  its  work- 
ui^  the  Chttrcii  alto^rether. 

ThiMi»  w^re  not  the  consequences  which  were  looked  for 
by  the  Ts.Mr%'  poaciciandk  who  imagined  that  by  keeping  the 
CSiiure]i   in   strict   suboidination   to  the  State   they  would 
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repress  within  safe  limits  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
instincts  of  a  lawless  spiritual  democracy.  No.  wonder  they 
began  in  time  to  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  their  policy;  and 
no  wonder  either  that,  when  the  opportunity  offered,  they 
should  have  doubled  back,  as  it  were,  and  tried  to  regain 
their  lost  ground  But  not  the  furthest-seeing  man  in  1843 
could  have  predicted  what  has  actually  occurred.  As  in  the 
State,  BO  in  the  Church,  the  party  which  forty  years  ago 
opposed  alike  Non-Intrusionism  and  Reform  have  tried  to  out- 
manoeuvre their  opponents  by  out-bidding  them.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli met  Mr.  Gladstone  by  proposing  universal  suffirage ;  and 
he  has  distanced  the  Veto  by  conferring  the  ecclesiastical 
franchise,  not  on  the  communicant  only,  which  was  all  Chal- 
mers asked,  but  on  the  adherent  also ! 

An  anti-climax  so  odd  Dr.  Buchanan  lived  to  see,  but  he 
has  not  been  spared  to  hear  the  issue.  That  remains  for  the 
present  or  the  immediately  succeeding  generatioa  In  the 
meantime,  however,  what  has  happened  strengthens  the  feel- 
ing that  wc  have  not  reached  yet  the  close  of  the  epoch. 
The  tide  which  had  slackened  has  now  again  received  a  fresh 
impulse.  A  revived  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  Church 
and  its  problems,  and  thoughtful  men  will  look  on  with 
attention  while  the  experiment  is  being  tried  of  reducing  to 
order  the  ecclesiastical  chaos  of  Scotland,  by  a  parliamentary 
expedient  owing  its  existence  to  the  very  same  political 
party  which  caused  the  Disruption. 

In  his  very  latest  speech.  Dr.  Buchanan  proclaimed  his  utter 
want  of  confidence  in  any  such  methoda  His  hopes  for  his 
country  lay  in  the  life  and  energy  of  the  Churches  them- 
selvea  For  any  permanently  satisfactory  result  he  looked  to 
moral  and  spiritual,  and  not  to  political  forces ;  and  although 
he  well  knew  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  State,  when  it 
intermeddles  with  religion,  to  do  much  mischief  if  it  is  not 
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guided  by  right  principle,  and  he  clearly  foresaw  thai  the 
new  adjustment  of  the  Establishment  in  Scotland  might  give 
it  for  a  season  an  access  of  factitioos  strength,  he  never 
doabted  for  a  moment  that  the  deepest,  and  strongest^  and 
most  permanent  cnrrents  flowed  outside,  and  that  in  the  long 
nm  they  woold  prevaiL  In  this  fisiith  the  greatest  Church- 
man of  the  present  generation  died,  and  time  will  show 
whether  his  belie&  and  expectations  were  well  founded. 

"Though  my  fiiendship  with  Dr.  Buchanan,"  wrote  Dr. 
Cairns  to  Mtsl  Buchanan  after  his  death,  ''  did  not  begin 
till  1863,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  his  older  friends  could 
revere  him  more  deeply  or  love  him  more  warmly  than  I 
did;  and  I  feel  that  his  absence  makes  a  blank  in  our 
ecclesiastical  horizon  which  cannot  be  supplied.  All  through, 
though  others  nobly  supported  him,  he  was  the  animating 
soul  of  our  Union  n^otiations,  and  bore  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day,  which  very  few  except  myself  and  one  or  two 
others  could  estimate  at  its  full  severity ;  and  as  we  trusted 
him  so  much,  and  threw  so  much  upon  him,  his  share  of  the 
load  became  all  the  more  oppressive ;  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that,  whatever  was  the  secret  cause  of  his  sudden  death,  he 
must  have  suffered  permanently  from  the  strain  and  pressure 
of  these  trj'ing  duties,  so  that  in  going  through  them  he  did 
not  count  life  itself  dear.  This  was  the  essence  of  his 
character, — heroic  devotion  to  public  duty,  an  unflinching 
adherence  to  principle,  and  consuming  zeal  in  arduous  work, 
which  under  a  calm  exterior  made  him  capable  of  any  labour 
and  of  any  martyrdom  for  conscience'  saka  His  unfailing 
sagacity  and  vast  experience  commanded  in  every  council  the 
fullest  attention ;  and  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  man  so 
much  tact,  grace,  and  courtesy  as  he  uniformly,  and  by  a 
kind  of  instinctive  prompting,  displayed  in  the  most  unex- 
pected circumstances,  though  never  to  the  sacriflce  of  truth 
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or  principle.  His  bearing  towards  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  was  not  only  generous,  but 
chivalrous;  and  his  whole  conduct  through  these  trying 
years  will  make  him  as  much  a  cherished  and  lamented 
memory  with  us,  as  in  the  Church  which  he  did  so  much  to 
found  and  to  strengthen.  I  cannot  think  how  different  the 
future  will  be  without  him.  I  always  conceived  of  him  as  in 
some  sense  leading  the  van  in  all  the  united  efforts  of  our 
still  unhappily  divided  Presbyterianism.  Following,  as  his 
removal  does,  so  quickly  that  of  Dr.  Candlish,  I  have  a 
sense  of  desolation  in  regard  to  the  future,  which,  with  all 
the  great  and  good  men  left,  I  can  hardly  expresa" 

"There  are  no  words  which  I  could  use,"  wrote  at  the 
same  time  Lord  Moncrieff,  "  which  could  express  the  affection 
and  respect  in  which  I  held  Dr.  Buchanan,  or  my  sense  of 
the  irreparable  loss  we  have  all  sustained.  Personally,  as 
you  know,  I  owed  much  to  his  steadfast  friendship  and 
deserved  influence ;  and  it  makes  me  very  sad  to  think  that 
we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  future  for  the  sage  counsel  and 
the  mature  wisdom  which  so  largely  promoted  many  interests 
and  objects  wo  had  in  common.  The  sympathy  of  such  a 
man  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  reflections  which  public 
life  has  left  me. 

"  But  the  loss  to  the  country  and  to  the  Church  is  in  some 
sense  irreparable  ;  others  will  take  his  place,  but  I  do  not 
expect  ever  to  see  it  fllled.  The  calm,  lofty  tone  of  his  course 
in  public  affairs,  the  index  of  his  thoughts  and  character,  the 
happy  blending  of  suavity  with  vigour,  and  the  unruffled 
serenity  of  his  strength,  made  up  a  leader  of  men  such  as  has 
been  rarely  found.  I  regarded  him  with  unfeigned  admiration, 
and  deeply  and  bitterly  deplore  his  losa  He  has  left  a  noble 
inheritance  in  a  great  reputation,  an  unsullied  name,  and  the 
universal  grief  of  all  classes  and  sections  of  his  countrymen." 
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We  cannot  do  better  than  dose  the  life  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
with  these  two  letter&  He  could  be  no  ordinaiy  man  who 
so  impressed  himself  upon  such  men  as  Dr.  Cairns  and  Lord 
Moncrieff.  But,  indeed,  he  needs  no  testimony  firom  others. 
His  own  history,  so  prolonged,  so  eventful,  so  various  in  its 
interest,  and  in  every  way  so  honourable,  speaks  for  itself 
He  was  often  pointed  to  during  the  closing  year  of  his  life  as 
"  Ultvmus  RomanoTnira" — ^the  last  of  a  remarkable  race ;  and 
whether  that  title  was  strictly  and  literally  applicable  to  him 
or  not,  this  is  certainly  true,  that  with  him,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  onlooking  world  at  least,  there  ended  a  generation. 
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